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Preface 


This  basic  reference  grammar  is  intended  as  a handbook  for  the  general  learner  - 
a step  on  the  way  toward  greater  understanding  of  the  Arabic  language.  Many 
excellent  and  effective  textbooks  for  teaching  Classical  Arabic  and  Modern  Stan- 
dard Arabic  (MSA)  exist,  as  well  as  published  research  on  a range  of  topics  in 
Arabic  linguistics  (e.g.,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  variation  theory),  but 
information  in  English  on  MSA  grammatical  topics  tends  to  be  scattered,  and  if  a 
complete  answer  to  a question  regarding  contemporary  usage  is  needed,  some- 
times a number  of  sources  need  to  be  consulted. 

The  idea  behind  this  reference  grammar  is  to  gather  together  in  one  work  the 
essentials  of  MSA  in  such  a way  that  fundamental  elements  of  structure  can  be 
readily  looked  up  and  illustrated.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  learners  of  MSA  as  a 
practical  guide  for  supporting  their  textbook  lessons,  classroom  work,  or  self- 
study.  This  book  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  supplant  the  exhaustive  and  pro- 
found analyses  of  classical  and  literary  Arabic  such  as  those  by  Wright  (1896, 
reprint  1967)  and  Cantarino  (1974-76).  Those  monumental  books  stand  on  their 
own  and  are  irreplaceable  reference  works.  This  book  is  a work  of  considerably 
more  modest  goals  and  proportions. 

1 Goals 

This  book  is  not  designed  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  literary  or  classical  Arabic 
grammar.  A comprehensive  accounting  of  Arabic  grammar  is  an  undertaking  of 
great  complexity  and  depth,  of  competing  indigenous  paradigms  (Basran  and 
Kufan),  of  several  dimensions  (diachronic,  synchronic,  comparative),  and  of  theo- 
retical investigation  across  the  spectrum  of  contemporary  linguistic  fields  (e.g., 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  semantics,  pragmatics,  sociolinguistics,  and  dis- 
course analysis). 

The  Arabic  language  is  a vast  treasure-house  of  linguistic  and  literary  resources 
that  extend  back  into  the  first  millennium.  Its  grammatical  tradition  is  over  a 
thousand  years  old  and  contains  resources  of  extraordinary  depth  and  sophisti- 
cation. Works  in  English  such  as  Lane’s  dictionary  (1863,  reprint  1984),  Wehr’s 
dictionary  (fourth  edition,  1979),  Wright’s  grammar  (1896,  reprint  1967),  and 
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Howell’s  grammar  (reprint  1986)  are  seminal  contributions  in  English  to  under- 
standing the  wealth  of  the  Arabic  linguistic  tradition.  Yet,  for  the  neophyte,  for 
the  average  learner,  or  for  the  non-specialized  linguist,  easily  usable  reference 
works  are  still  needed.  This  is,  therefore,  not  a comprehensive  reference  grammar 
covering  the  full  range  of  grammatical  structures  in  both  Classical  and  Modern 
Standard  Arabic;  rather,  it  centers  on  the  essentials  of  modern  written  Arabic 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  contemporary  Arabic  expository  prose. 

2 Methodology 

The  choices  of  explanations,  examples,  and  layouts  of  paradigms  in  this  book  are 
pragmatically  motivated  rather  than  theoretically  motivated  and  are  not  intended 
to  reflect  a particular  grammatical  or  theoretical  approach.  I have  been  eclectic  in 
providing  descriptions  of  Arabic  language  features  and  structures,  always  with  the 
intent  of  providing  the  most  efficient  access  to  Arabic  forms  and  structures  for  Eng- 
lish speakers.  For  example,  I have  assigned  numbers  to  noun  declensions  for  ease  of 
reference.  Also,  I refer  throughout  the  text  to  “past  tense”  and  “present  tense”  verbs 
rather  than  “perfect”  tense  and  “imperfect”  tense  verbs,  although  this  has  not  been 
standard  practice  for  Arabic  textbooks  or  grammars.1  I refer  to  the  “locative 
adverbs”  (Zuruuf  makaan  wa-Zuruuf  zamaan)  as  “semi-prepositions”  (following 
Kouloughli  1994)  because  it  captures  their  similarities  to  prepositions.2 

Many  Arabic  terms  and  classifications,  however,  such  as  the  “sisters  of  Jinna” 
and  the  “sisters  of  kaan-a”  are  highly  useful  and  pragmatic  ways  of  organizing  and 
presenting  morphological  and  syntactic  information,  even  to  nonnative  speakers 
of  Arabic,  so  they  have  been  retained.  I have  endeavored  to  provide  both  English 
and  Arabic  technical  terms  for  categorized  phenomena. 

There  are  those,  both  traditionalists  and  non-traditionalists,  who  will  no  doubt 
disagree  with  the  mode  of  presentation  and  grammatical  descriptions  used  in 
this  book.  However,  since  this  text  is  aimed  at  learners  and  interested  laypeople  as 
well  as  linguists,  I hope  that  the  categories  devised  and  the  descriptions  and 
examples  provided  will  be  useful,  readable,  and  readily  understandable.  Translit- 
eration is  provided  for  all  examples  so  that  readers  who  do  not  have  a grasp  of 
Arabic  script  may  have  access  to  phonological  structure. 

3 The  database 

This  reference  grammar  is  based  on  contemporary  expository  prose,  chiefly  but 
not  exclusively  from  Arabic  newspapers  and  magazines,  as  the  main  resource  for 


1 See  the  rationale  for  this  choice  in  Chapter  21  on  verb  inflection,  section  1.2.2. 

2 Grammaire  de  I'arabe  d'aujourd'hui,  D.  E.  Kouloughli  refers  to  Zuruuf  makaan  wa-Zuruuf  zamaan  as 
“quasi-prepositions.”  (152). 
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topics  and  examples  of  current  everyday  Arabic  writing  practice.  The  grammatical 
description  that  emerges  therefore  calibrates  closely  with  contemporary  written 
usage.  Media  Arabic  was  chosen  as  a main  source  of  data  for  this  text  because  of 
its  contemporaneousness,  its  coverage  of  many  different  topics,  and  the  extempo- 
rary nature  of  daily  reporting  and  editing.  As  a primary  source  of  information 
about  and  from  the  Arab  world,  newspaper  and  magazine  language  reflects  Arab 
editorial  and  public  opinion  and  topics  of  current  interest.3  Various  subject  mat- 
ter and  texts  were  covered,  ranging  from  interviews,  book  reviews,  feature  stories, 
religion  and  culture,  and  sports  reports,  to  straight  news  reports  and  editorials.  In 
addition  to  newspapers,  other  sources  used  for  data  collection  included  contem- 
porary novels  and  nonfiction.  This  is  therefore  strictly  a descriptive  grammar  that 
seeks  to  describe  MSA  as  it  is  within  the  parameters  noted  above,  and  not  to 
evaluate  it  or  compare  it  with  earlier  or  more  elegant  and  elaborate  forms  of  the 
written  language. 

There  are  doubtless  those  who  would  assert  that  the  ordinariness  of  media  lan- 
guage causes  it  to  lack  the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  literary  Arabic,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  unrepresentative  of  the  great  cultural  and  literary  achievements  of 
the  Arabs.4  To  those  I would  reply  that  the  very  ordinariness  of  this  type  of  lan- 
guage is  what  makes  it  valuable  to  learners  because  it  represents  a widely  used 
and  understood  standard  of  written  expression.  As  Owens  and  Bani-Yasin  (1987, 
736)  note,  “the  average  Arab  is  probably  more  exposed  to  this  style  than  to  most 
others,  such  as  academic  or  literary  writing.”  In  fact,  it  is  a vital  and  emergent 
form  of  written  language,  being  created  and  recreated  on  a daily  basis,  covering 
issues  from  the  mundane  to  the  extraordinary.  With  limited  time  to  prepare  its 
presentation  style,  media  Arabic  reflects  more  closely  than  other  forms  of  the 
written  language  the  strategies  and  structures  of  spontaneous  expression.5 

Media  Arabic  is  straightforward  enough  in  its  content  and  style  to  form  the 
basis  for  advanced  levels  of  proficiency  and  comprehension,  to  expand  vocabu- 
lary, to  create  confidence  in  understanding  a wide  range  of  topics,  and  particu- 


3 Media  discourse  is  described  by  Bell  and  Garrett  (1998,  3)  as  “a  rich  resource  of  readily  accessible 
data  for  research  and  teaching”  and  its  usage  “influences  and  represents  people’s  use  of  and 
attitudes  towards  language  in  a speech  community.”  They  also  state  that  “the  media  reflect  and 
influence  the  formation  and  expression  of  culture,  politics  and  social  life”  (1998,  4). 

4 Cantarino,  for  example,  in  the  introduction  to  his  major  work,  The  Syntax  of  Modern  Arabic  Prose, 
vol.  I,  states  that  in  compiling  his  illustrative  materials,  he  consulted  a variety  of  literary  sources, 
but  “Newspapers  have  generally  been  disregarded,  since  Arabic  journalism  - like  most  news 
writing  around  the  world  - does  not  necessarily  offer  the  best  or  most  representative  standard  of 
literary  language”  (1974,  l:x). 

5 The  discipline  of  “media  discourse  research”  or  “media  discourse  analysis”  is  a rapidly  growing 
one  in  linguistics.  See  Cotter  2001  for  an  overview  of  developments  in  this  field.  See  also  the 
cogent  discussion  of  Arabic  newspapers  and  the  teaching  of  MSA  in  Taha  1995,  and  Mehall  1999. 
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larly  to  provide  clear  reference  points  for  issues  of  structural  accuracy.6  As 
Widdowson  has  stated,  students  whose  future  contexts  of  use  are  broad  and  not 
clearly  predictable  need  fundamental  exposure  to  “a  language  of  wider  commu- 
nication, a language  of  maximal  generality  or  projection  value”  (1988,  7).  I see 
media  language  as  a cornerstone  of  linguistic  and  cultural  literacy  in  Arabic;  a 
medium  which  can  be  a useful  goal  in  itself,  but  also  a partial  and  practical  goal 
for  those  who  ultimately  aim  to  study  the  Arabic  literary  tradition  in  all  its  ele- 
gance, diversity,  and  richness. 

4 Contents 

The  book  is  arranged  so  that  grammar  notes  are  numbered  and  indexed  for  ease 
of  reference;  examples  provided  are  based  on  information  in  the  database.  I have 
omitted  or  avoided  names  of  persons  and  sometimes  1 have  changed  the  content 
words  to  be  less  specific.  For  the  most  part,  I have  not  created  ad  hoc  examples; 
illustrations  of  syntactic  structure  are  based  on  authentic  usage.  A section  on  how 
to  use  an  Arabic  dictionary  is  provided,  as  well  as  lists  of  Arabic  and  English  tech- 
nical terms,  a bibliography  that  includes  specialized  and  general  works  in  Arabic, 
English,  French,  and  German,  and  indexes  based  on  Arabic  terms  and  English 
terms. 

Although  I have  tried  to  cover  a wide  range  of  aspects  of  contemporary  written 
Arabic  usage,  there  are  bound  to  be  lacunae,  for  which  I am  responsible.  In  terms 
of  accuracy  of  description,  the  entire  book  has  been  submitted  to  native  Arabic- 
speaking scholars  and  professional  linguists  for  checking  the  grammatical 
descriptions  and  examples,  but  I alone  am  responsible  for  any  shortcomings  in 
that  respect. 

Procedures: 

• Proper  names  have  been  left  unvoweled  on  the  final  consonant,  except  where 
the  voweling  illustrates  the  grammatical  point  under  discussion. 

• For  individual  words  or  word  groups  taken  out  of  context,  the  nominative 
case  is  used  as  the  base  or  citation  form. 

• In  giving  English  equivalents  for  Arabic  structures,  I have  included  in  square 
brackets  [ ] words  inserted  into  English  that  are  not  present  in  the  Arabic  text 
but  are  necessary  for  understanding  in  English. 

• I have  included  in  parentheses  and  single  quotes  (‘  ’)  a more  or  less  exact  word- 
ing in  the  Arabic  text  that  does  not  appear  in  the  English  equivalent. 


6 In  his  article  “Broadcast  news  as  a language  standard,”  Allan  Bell  discusses  the  central  role  of 
media  in  reinforcing  and  disseminating  a prestige  standard  language,  especially  in  multilingual, 
multi-dialectal,  or  diglossic  societies.  See  Bell  1983. 
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• In  running  text,  English  equivalents  of  Arabic  lexical  items  are  referred  to  in 
single  quotes  **. 

• In  giving  English  equivalents  for  Arabic  lexical  items,  essentially  synonymous 
English  meanings  are  separated  by  commas,  whereas  a semicolon  separates 
equivalents  with  substantially  different  meanings. 

• For  purposes  of  brevity,  in  providing  English  equivalents  of  lexical  items  with 
broad  semantic  ranges,  I have  selected  only  one  or  two  common  meanings. 
These  are  not  meant  to  be  full  definitions,  only  very  basic  glosses. 


Abbreviations 


acc. 

accusative 

adj. 

adjective 

adv. 

adverb 

AP 

active  participle 

C 

any  consonant 

CA 

Classical  Arabic 

comp. 

comparative 

def. 

definite 

demons. 

demonstrative  pronoun 

ESA 

Educated  Spoken  Arabic 

f ./  fern. 

feminine 

Fr. 

French 

FSA 

Formal  Spoken  Arabic 

fut. 

future 

g- 

gender 

gen. 

genitive 

imp. 

imperative 

indef. 

indefinite 

indie. 

indicative 

intr. 

intransitive 

lw 

loanword 

m./masc. 

masculine 

MSA 

Modern  Standard  Arabic 

n. 

noun 

neg. 

negative 

no. 

number 

nom. 

nominative 

NP 

noun  phrase 

o.s. 

one’s  self 

obj. 

object 

p./pers. 

person 
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pass. 

passive 

perf. 

perfect 

pers. 

person 

pl./plur. 

plural 

plup. 

pluperfect 

pos. 

positive 

PP 

passive  participle 

pres. 

present 

pron. 

pronoun 

quad. 

quadriliteral 

QAP 

quadriliteral  active  participle 

QPP 

quadriliteral  passive  participle 

refl. 

reflexive 

rel.  pron. 

relative  pronoun 

s.o. 

someone 

s.th. 

something 

sg./sing. 

singular 

subj. 

subjunctive 

superl. 

superlative 

trans. 

transitive 

V. 

verb 

V 

any  short  vowel 

vd. 

voiced 

vl. 

voiceless 

VN 

verbal  noun  ( maSdar ) 

VP 

verb  phrase 

W 

any  long  vowel 

Other  diacritics: 

boldface  words  indicate  key  words  in  examples 
(in  examples) 

boldface  syllables  indicate  primary  word  stress 
morpheme  boundary1 * 


1 For  purposes  of  structural  clarity  I have  indicated  inflectional  morpheme  boundaries  within 

words  when  possible.  There  are  points  where  morpheme  boundaries  merge  (as  in  the  endings  of 

defective  verbs  and  nouns);  in  these  cases  1 have  omitted  a specific  boundary  marker.  I have  also 
omitted  the  morpheme  boundary  marker  before  the  taa3  marbuuTa  (-at  ~ -a  ) and  the  sound  femi- 
nine plural  ending  (- aat ). 
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I separates  singular  and  plural  forms  of  substantives  and 
past/present  citation  forms  of  verbs,  e.g., 

dars/duruus  ‘lesson/s’ 
daras-a/ya-drus-u  ‘to  study’ 

I I encloses  phonemic  transcription 

4 5 encloses  glosses  or  translations 

* indicates  a hypothetical  or  reconstructed  form 

‘alternates  with;  or’ 
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Introduction  to  Arabic 


Arabic  is  a Semitic  language  akin  to  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Amharic,  and  more  dis- 
tantly related  to  indigenous  language  families  of  North  Africa.  It  possesses  a rich 
literary  heritage  dating  back  to  the  pre-Islamic  era,  and  during  the  rise  and 
expansion  of  the  Islamic  empire  (seventh  to  twelfth  centuries,  AD),  it  became  the 
official  administrative  language  of  the  empire  as  well  as  a leading  language  of 
international  scholarly  and  scientific  communication.  It  is  today  the  native 
language  of  over  200  million  people  in  twenty  different  countries  as  well  as  the 
liturgical  language  for  over  a billion  Muslims  throughout  the  world. 

1 Afro-Asiatic  and  the  Semitic  language  family 

The  Semitic  language  family  is  a member  of  a broader  group  of  languages,  termed 
Afro-Asiatic  (also  referred  to  as  Hamito-Semitic).  This  group  includes  four 
subfamilies  in  addition  to  Semitic,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  languages  of  North 
Africa:  (1)  Tamazight  (Berber)  in  the  Northwest  (Morocco,  Mauretania,  Algeria, 
Tunisia  and  Libya);  (2)  the  Chad  languages  (including  Hausa)  in  the  Northwest 
Central  area;  (3)  ancient  Egyptian  and  Coptic;  and  (4)  the  Cushitic  languages  of 
Northeast  Africa  (Somalia,  the  Horn  of  Africa).1  The  Semitic  part  of  the  family  was 
originally  based  farthest  East,  in  the  Levant,  the  Fertile  Crescent,  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula. 

Arabic,  Hebrew,  Aramaic  (including  Syriac),  and  Amharic  are  living  language 
members  of  the  Semitic  group,  but  extinct  languages  such  as  Akkadian  (Assyrian 
and  Babylonian),  Canaanite,  and  Phoenician  are  also  Semitic.  The  Semitic  lan- 
guage family  has  a long  and  distinguished  literary  history  and  several  of  its 
daughter  languages  have  left  written  records  of  compelling  interest  and  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  civilization.2 

1 See  Zaborski  1992  for  a brief  description  of  the  Afro-Asiatic  language  family  and  its  general 
characteristics. 

2 For  a general  description  of  Arabic  and  the  Semitic  group,  see  Bateson  1967  (2003),  50-58  and  Ver- 
steegh  1997,  9-22.  For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  Semitic  family  and  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy, see  Hetzron  1987  and  especially  1992,  where  he  provides  a list  of  fifty-one  Semitic  languages. 
For  book-length  introductions  to  comparative  Semitic  linguistic  structure,  see  Wright  1966,  Gray 
1934,  and  especially  Moscati  1969. 
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2 An  overview  of  Arabic  language  history 

The  earliest  stages  of  the  Arabic  language  (Proto-Arabic  or  Old  Arabic)  are  docu- 
mented from  about  the  seventh  century  BC  until  approximately  the  third  century 
AD,  but  because  of  the  paucity  of  written  records,  little  is  known  about  the  nature 
of  the  language  of  those  times.  The  only  written  evidence  is  in  the  form  of 
epigraphic  material  (brief  rock  inscriptions  and  graffiti)  found  in  northwest  and 
central  Arabia.3 

The  next  period,  the  third  through  fifth  centuries,  is  usually  referred  to  as  Early 
Arabic,  a transitional  period  during  which  the  language  evolved  into  a closer  sem- 
blance of  Classical  Arabic.  There  are  again  few  literary  artifacts  from  this  age,  but 
it  is  known  that  there  was  extensive  commercial  and  cultural  interaction  with 
Christian  and  Jewish  cultures  during  this  time,  an  era  of  both  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine rule  in  the  Levant  and  the  Fertile  Crescent.4 

3 Classical  Arabic 

The  start  of  the  literary  or  Classical  Arabic  era  is  usually  calculated  from  the  sixth 
century,  which  saw  a vigorous  flourishing  of  the  Arabic  literary  (or  poetic)  lan- 
guage, especially  in  public  recitation  and  oral  composition  of  poetry,  a refined 
and  highly  developed  formal  oral  art  practiced  by  all  Arab  tribal  groups  and 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  During  the  sixth  century,  the  Arabic  ode,  or  qaSida, 
evolved  to  its  highest  and  most  eloquent  form.  It  was  characterized  by  sophisti- 
cated metrics  and  a “highly  conventionalized  scheme  . . . upwards  of  sixty  cou- 
plets all  following  an  identical  rhyme.”5 

The  form  of  language  used  in  these  odes  is  often  referred  to  as  the  standard 
poetic  language  or  the  poetic  koine,  and  there  are  conflicting  theories  as  to  its 
nature  - whether  it  was  an  elevated,  distinctive,  supra-tribal  language  shared  by 
the  leadership  of  the  Arabic-speaking  communities,  or  whether  it  was  the  actual 
vernacular  of  a region  or  tribe  which  was  adopted  by  poets  as  a shared  vehicle 
for  artistic  expression.  In  particular,  debate  has  centered  around  the  existence 
and  use  of  desinential  (i.e.,  word-final)  case  and  mood  inflection,  a central  fea- 
ture of  classical  poetry  but  one  which  fell  increasingly  out  of  use  in  spoken  Ara- 
bic, and  which  no  longer  exists  in  the  urban  vernaculars  of  today.  Since  little  is 


3 A condensed  but  authoritative  overview  of  the  history  and  development  of  Arabic  is  provided  in 
the  article  “Arabiyya”  in  the  Encydopedia  of  Islam  (1960, 1:561-603).  See  also  Kaye  1987  and  Fischer  1992. 
On  the  pre-Islamic  period  in  particular,  see  Beeston  1981  and  Versteegh  1997,  23-52.  A good  genr—' 
reference  in  Arabic  is  Hijazi  1978. 

4 For  a comprehensive,  multi-volume  study  of  the  Arab  world  and  its  relations  with  Rome  and 
Byzantium  in  late  classical  antiquity  see  Shahid  1981,  1984, 1989,  and  1995. 

5 Arberry  1957, 15.  For  further  discussion  of  pre-Islamic  Arabic  poetry,  see  Nicholson  1987.  See  also 
Zwettler  1978  for  a survey  and  analysis  of  the  Arabic  oral  poetry  tradition. 
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known  about  the  nature  of  the  everyday  spoken  Arabic  of  pre-Islamic  times  or 
the  different  levels  of  linguistic  formality  that  might  have  been  used  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  certainty  has  not  been  reached  on  this  point,  although  theories 
abound.6 

In  the  seventh  century  AD  the  Prophet  Muhammad  was  gifted  over  a period  of 
years  (622-632  AD)  with  the  revelation  of  verses  which  constituted  a holy  book, 
the  Qur’an,  in  Arabic,  which  became  the  key  text  of  the  new  monotheistic  reli- 
gion, Islam.  The  text  was  rendered  into  an  official  version  during  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph  cUthman  (644-656  AD).  From  that  time  on,  Arabic  was  not  only  a language 
of  great  poetic  power  and  sophistication,  but  also  permanently  sacralized;  as  the 
chosen  language  for  the  QurJan,  it  became  the  object  of  centuries  of  religious 
study  and  exegesis,  theological  analysis,  grammatical  analysis  and  speculation.7 
Throughout  the  European  medieval  period,  from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth 
centuries,  the  Arabic-speaking  world  and  the  Islamic  empire  expanded  and 
flourished,  centered  first  in  Mecca  and  Madina,  then  Damascus,  and  then  Bagh- 
dad.8 Arabic  became  an  international  language  of  civilization,  culture,  scientific 
writing  and  research,  diplomacy,  and  administration.  From  the  Iberian  peninsula 
in  the  West  to  Central  and  South  Asia  in  the  East  stretched  the  world  of  Islam,  and 
the  influence  of  Arabic.  The  vast  empire  eventually  weakened  under  the  growing 
influence  and  power  of  emerging  independent  Muslim  dynasties,  with  inroads 
made  by  the  Crusades,  Mongol  invasions  from  the  East,  and  with  the  expulsion  of 
Muslims  from  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  West.  Arabic  remained  the  dominant 
language  in  North  Africa,  the  Levant,  the  Fertile  Crescent,  and  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula, but  lost  ground  to  indigenous  languages  such  as  Persian  in  the  East,  and 
Spanish  in  the  West.9 

The  language  era  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth  is  generally 
known  as  “Middle  Arabic,”  although  there  is  some  ambiguity  to  this  term.10  During 
this  time,  the  Classical  Arabic  of  early  Islam  remained  the  literary  language,  but  the 
spoken  Arabic  of  everyday  life  shifted  into  regional  variations,  each  geographical 


6 On  the  nature  of  the  standard  poetic  language  and  the  pre-Islamic  koine,  see  Zwettler  1978,  especially 
Chapter  3;  Rabin  1955;  Flick  1955;  Corriente  1976;  and  Versteegh  1984,  especially  Chapter  1. 

7 For  a brief  introduction  to  the  origins  of  Islam  and  the  Qur’anic  revelations,  see  Nicholson  1930, 
especially  Chapter  4. 

8 The  main  dynasties  of  the  Caliphate  are:  the  Orthodox  Caliphs  (632-661  AD);  the  Umayyads,  based 
in  Damascus  (661-750  AD);  and  the  Abbasids,  based  in  Baghdad  (750-1258  AD). 

9 Arabic  has  remained  the  dominant  language  in  countries  where  the  substratum  language  was  orig- 
inally Semitic  or  Afro-Asiatic,  but  not  where  the  substratum  languages  were  Indo-European,  such  as 
Persia  or  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Aside  from  nationalistic  and  political  considerations,  linguistic 
compatibility  between  Arabic  and  its  sister  languages  may  have  enabled  certain  populations  to 
adapt  more  easily  and  throughly  to  Arabic.  See  Bateson  1967  (2003),  72-73  on  this  topic. 

10  Versteegh  (1997,  114-29)  has  a cogent  discussion  of  the  issues  related  to  “Middle  Arabic.”  See  also 
Blau  1961. 
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area  evolving  a characteristic  vernacular.11  The  spoken  variants  of  Arabic  were  not 
generally  written  down  and  therefore  not  preserved  or  anchored  in  any  way  to  for- 
malize them,  to  give  them  literary  status  or  grammatical  legitimacy.  They  continued 
to  evolve  along  their  own  lively  and  supple  paths,  calibrating  to  the  changes  of  every- 
day life  over  the  centuries,  but  never  reaching  the  status  of  separate  languages.12 

4 The  modern  period 

The  modern  period  of  Arabic  dates  approximately  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  the  spread  of  literacy,  the  concept  of  universal  education,  the  incep- 
tion of  journalism,  and  exposure  to  Western  writing  practices  and  styles  such  as 
editorials,  short  stories,  plays,  and  novels.  Many  linguists  make  a distinction 
between  Classical  Arabic  (CA),  the  name  of  the  literary  language  of  the  previous 
eras,  and  the  modern  form  of  literary  Arabic,  commonly  known  (in  English)  as 
Modern  Standard  Arabic  ( MSA).  Differences  between  CA  and  MSA  are  primarily  in 
style  and  vocabulary,  since  they  represent  the  written  traditions  of  very  different 
historical  and  cultural  eras,  from  the  early  medieval  period  to  the  modern.  In 
terms  of  linguistic  structure,  CA  and  MSA  are  largely  but  not  completely  similar. 
Within  MSA,  syntax  and  style  range  from  complex  and  erudite  forms  of  discourse 
in  learned  usage  to  more  streamlined  expression  in  the  journalistic,  broadcast- 
ing, and  advertising  worlds.  The  high  degree  of  similarity  between  CA  and  MSA 
gives  strong  continuity  to  the  literary  and  Islamic  liturgical  tradition. 

In  Arabic,  both  CA  and  MSA  are  referred  to  as  al-lugha  al-fuSHd  or 

simply,  al-fuSHd  which  means  “the  most  eloquent  (language).”  Badawi 

(1985)  draws  a helpful  distinction  between  fuSHa  al-caSr^^Ji  (of  the  mod- 
ern era)  (MSA)  and  fuSHa  al-turath  o! jiJI  (of  heritage)  (CA).  This  is  by  no 

means  a clear  or  universally  accepted  delineation,  and  opinion  in  the  Arab  world 
is  apparently  divided  as  to  the  scope  and  definition  of  the  term  fuSHa 


11  There  is  speculation  that  the  written/spoken  Arabic  dichotomy  began  much  earlier,  during  the 
ninth  century.  See  Blau  1961,  Versteegh  1984,  Fuck  1955.  For  an  evaluation  of  the  main  theories 
of  Arabic  dialect  evolution  and  an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  topic,  see  Miller  1986  and  Bateson 
1967(2003),  94-114. 

12  This  contrasts  distinctively  with  the  situation  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for  example,  where  a 
similar  situation  prevailed  in  that  a mother  language,  known  as  Common  Scandinavian,  prevailed 
from  about  AD  550-1050,  and  then  evolved  into  six  official,  literary  languages  (Danish,  Dano- 
Norwegian,  New-Norwegian,  Swedish,  Faroese,  and  Icelandic),  plus  many  dialects.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  offshoots  are  all  considered  independent  languages,  “within  this  core  (mainland 
Scandinavia]  speakers  normally  expect  to  be  understood  [by  each  other]  when  speaking  their 
native  languages”  (Haugen  1976,  23-24). 

13  See  Parkinson’s  informative  1991  article  for  an  extensive  discussion  of/uSHa.  In  his  study  of 
Egyptian  native  Arabic  speakers’  ability  with  fuSHa,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “The  impor- 
tant point  here  is  that  people  do  not  agree  on  a term,  and  that  further  they  do  not  agree  on  what 
specific  part  of  the  communicative  continuum,  i.e.,  what  specific  varieties,  any  particular  term 
should  refer  to”  (33). 
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5 Arabic  today 

The  Arab  world  today  is  characterized  by  a high  degree  of  linguistic  and  cultural 
continuity.  Arabic  is  the  official  language  of  all  the  members  of  the  Arab  League, 
from  North  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.14  Although  geography  (including  great  dis- 
tances and  land  barriers  such  as  deserts  and  mountains)  accounts  for  much  of  the 
diversity  of  regional  vernaculars,  a shared  history,  cultural  background  and  (to  a 
great  extent)  religion  act  to  unify  Arab  society  and  give  it  a profound  sense  of 
cohesion  and  identity. 

MSA  is  the  language  of  written  Arabic  media,  e.g.,  newspapers,  books,  journals, 
street  signs,  advertisements  - all  forms  of  the  printed  word.  It  is  also  the  language 
of  public  speaking  and  news  broadcasts  on  radio  and  television.  This  means  that 
in  the  Arab  world  one  needs  to  be  able  to  comprehend  both  the  written  and  the 
spoken  forms  of  MSA.  However,  in  order  to  speak  informally  with  people  about 
ordinary  everyday  topics,  since  there  is  no  universally  agreed-upon  standard 
speech  norm,  Arabs  are  fluent  in  at  least  one  vernacular  form  of  Arabic  (their 
mother  tongue),  and  they  understand  a wide  range  of  others.  This  coexistence  of 
two  language  varieties,  the  everyday  spoken  vernacular  and  a higher  literary  form 
is  referred  to  in  linguistic  terms  as  “diglossia.” 

5.1  Diglossia 

The  divergence  among  the  several  vernacular  forms  of  Arabic,  and  between  the 
vernaculars  as  a whole  and  the  standard  written  form,  make  the  linguistic  situ- 
ation of  the  Arab  world  a complex  one.15  Instead  of  having  one  universally 
agreed-upon  standard  speech  norm,  each  major  region  of  the  Arab  world  (such 
as  the  Levant,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  western  Arabian  peninsula,  western  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan)  has  as  its  own  speech  norm,  a spoken  vernacular 
coexistent  with  the  written  standard  - MSA.  Vernacular  speech  is  much  more 
flexible  and  mutable  than  the  written  language;  it  easily  coins  words,  adapts 
and  adopts  foreign  expressions,  incorporates  the  latest  cultural  concepts  and 
trends,  and  propagates  slang,  thus  producing  and  reflecting  a rich,  creative, 
and  constantly  changing  range  of  innovation.  Vernacular  or  colloquial  lan- 
guages have  evolved  their  own  forms  of  linguistic  artistry  and  tradition  in  terms 
of  popular  songs,  folk  songs,  punning  and  jokes,  folktales  and  spontaneous  per- 
formance art. 


14  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Mauretania,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  Bahrein,  Qatar,  UAE,  Oman,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen. 

15  For  more  on  diglossia,  see  Ferguson  1959a  and  1996,  and  Walters,  1996.  See  also  Southwest  Journal  of 
Linguistics  1991,  which  is  a special  issue  devoted  to  diglossia.  Haeri  2003  is  a book-length  study  of 
the  relationships  among  Classical  Arabic,  MSA,  and  colloquial  Arabic  in  Egypt. 
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Their  changeability,  however,  also  means  that  Arabic  vernaculars  may  vary  sub- 
stantially from  one  another  in  proportion  to  their  geographical  distance.  That  is, 
neighboring  vernacular  dialects  such  as  Jordanian  and  Syrian  are  easily  mutually 
intelligible  to  native  Arabic  speakers;  however,  distant  regional  dialects,  such  as 
Moroccan  and  Kuwaiti,  have  evolved  cumulative  differences  which  result  in  the 
need  for  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  to  accommodate  each  other 
and  adjust  their  everyday  language  to  a more  mainstream  level.  Educated  native 
Arabic  speakers  have  enough  mutual  awareness  of  dialect  characteristics  that 
they  can  identify  and  adjust  rapidly  and  naturally  to  the  communicative  needs  of 
any  situation.16  This  spontaneous  yet  complex  adjustment  made  by  Arabic  speak- 
ers depends  on  their  knowledge  of  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  mutually  understood 
written  language,  which  enables  them  to  intercommunicate.  Therefore,  Arabic 
speakers  share  a wealth  of  resources  in  their  common  grasp  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage, MSA,  and  they  can  use  this  as  a basis  even  for  everyday  communication. 

In  the  re-calibration  of  Arabic  speech  to  be  less  regionally  colloquial  and  more 
formal,  however,  some  researchers  have  identified  another  variation  on  spoken 
Arabic,  an  intermediate  level  that  is  termed  “cultivated,”  “literate,”  “formal,”  or 
“educated”  spoken  Arabic.17  Thus,  the  Arabic  language  situation  is  characterized 
not  simply  as  a sharp  separation  between  written  forms  and  spoken  forms,  but  as 
a spectrum  or  continuum  of  gradations  from  “high”  (very  literary  or  formal)  to 
“low”  (very  colloquial),  with  several  levels  of  variation  in  between.18  As  Elgibali 
states  (1993,  76),  “we  do  not . . . have  intuition  or  scholarly  consensus  concerning 
the  number,  discreteness  and/or  stability  of  the  middle  level(s).” 

These  levels  are  characterized  by  (at  least)  two  different  sociolinguistic  dimen- 
sions: first,  the  social  function;  that  is,  the  situations  in  which  speakers  find 
themselves  - whether  those  situations  are,  for  example,  religious,  formal,  aca- 
demic, casual  or  intimate.  Secondly,  these  levels  are  conditioned  by  the  educa- 
tional and  regional  backgrounds  of  the  speakers.  In  this  intricate  interplay  of 
speech  norms,  situations,  and  backgrounds,  educated  native  Arabic  speakers  eas- 
ily find  their  way,  making  spontaneous,  subtle  linguistic  adjustments  to  suit  the 
dimensions  of  the  occasion  and  the  interlocutors. 


16  For  a detailed  discussion  of  variation  in  Arabic  see  Elgibali  1993.  > „ 

17  This  is  known  as  “cultivated”  speech  in  Arabic:  ‘ammiyyat  al-muthaqqajin  or 

lughat  al-muthaqqafin  ^ail-all  <ULl.  A number  of  Arabic  linguists  have  researched  and  discussed 
this  phenomenon,  but  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  definition,  and  use  of  this 
part  of  the  Arabic  language  continuum.  The  focus  of  the  dispute  centers  around  the  ill-defined 
and  unstable  nature  of  this  particular  form  of  spoken  Arabic  and  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
distinguished  as  an  identifiable  linguistic  level  of  Arabic.  For  more  discussion  of  this  point,  see 
Badawi  1985,  Elgibali  1993,  El-Hassan  1978,  Hary  1996,  Mitchell  1986,  Parkinson  1993,  and  Ryding 
1990  and  1991. 

18  See,  for  example,  the  five  levels  distinguished  in  Badawi  1985  and  the  “multiglossia”  of  Hary  1996. 
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5.2  Modern  Standard  Arabic:  MSA 

MSA  is  the  written  norm  for  all  Arab  countries  as  well  as  the  major  medium  of 
communication  for  public  speaking  and  broadcasting.19  It  serves  not  only  as  the 
vehicle  for  current  forms  of  literature,  but  also  as  a resource  language  for  com- 
munication between  literate  Arabs  from  geographically  distant  parts  of  the  Arab 
world.  A sound  knowledge  of  MSA  is  a mark  of  prestige,  education,  and  social 
standing;  the  learning  of  MSA  by  children  helps  eliminate  dialect  differences  and 
initiates  Arab  children  into  their  literary  heritage  and  historical  tradition.  It  aids 
in  articulating  the  connections  between  Arab  countries  and  creating  a shared 
present  as  well  as  a shared  past.  Education  in  the  Arab  countries  universally 
reinforces  the  teaching  and  maintenance  of  MSA  as  the  single,  coherent  standard 
written  language. 

A number  of  excellent  Western  pedagogical  texts  have  been  developed  over  the 
past  fifty  years  in  which  MSA  is  discussed,  described,  and  explained  to  learners  of 
Arabic  as  a foreign  language.20  However,  up  to  this  point,  there  has  been  no  com- 
prehensive reference  grammar  designed  for  use  by  western  students  of  MSA. 

5.3  Arabic  academies 

Grammatical  and  lexical  conservatism  are  hallmarks  of  MSA.  Arabic  language 
academies  exist  in  several  Arab  capitals  (Cairo,  Damascus,  Baghdad,  Amman)  to 
determine  and  regulate  the  procedures  for  incorporation  of  new  terminology, 
and  to  conserve  the  overall  integrity  of  MSA.21  Although  foreign  words  are  often 
borrowed  into  Arabic,  especially  for  ever-expanding  technical  items  and  fields, 
the  academies  try  to  control  the  amount  of  borrowing  and  to  introduce  and 
encourage  Arabic-derived  equivalents,  such  as  the  Arabic  word  hatif  (pi. 
hawati/^3 1 j_a)  for  ‘telephone’  (based  on  the  Arabic  lexical  root  h-t-f ),  to  counteract 
the  widespread  use  of  the  Arabized  European  term:  tiliifun  j 
According  to  Versteegh  (1997, 178)  “From  the  start,  the  goal  of  the  Academy  was 
twofold:  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  Arabic  language  and  preserve  it  from  dialec- 
tal and  foreign  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  adapt  the  Arabic  language  to 
the  needs  of  modern  times,  on  the  other.”  Another  researcher  states 

Arab  academies  have  played  a large  role  in  the  standardization  of  modern  written 
and  formal  Arabic,  to  an  extent  that  today  throughout  the  Arab  world  there  is  more 
or  less  one  modern  standard  variety.  This  is  the  variety  used  in  newspapers,  newsreel 

19  For  a discussion  and  definition  of  this  particular  term,  see  McLaughlin  1972. 

20  See,  for  example,  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983;  Abboud,  Attieh,  McCarus,  and  Rammuny  1997; 
Brustad,  Al-Batal,  and  Al-Tonsi  1995  and  1996;  Cowan  1964;  Middle  East  Centre  for  Arab  Studies 
(MECAS)  1959  and  1965;  Rammuny  1994;  Ziadeh  and  Winder  1957. 

21  For  more  detail  on  Arabic  language  academies  see  Holes  1995,  251-55  and  Stetkevytch  1970,  23-25 
and  31-33. 
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broadcasting,  educational  books,  official  and  legal  notices,  academic  materials,  and 
instructional  texts  of  all  kinds.  The  three  academies  that  have  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence are  those  based  in  Cairo,  Damascus  and  Baghdad.  Among  the  common  objec- 
tives of  these  academies  is  the  development  of  a common  MSA  for  all  Arabic-speaking 
peoples.  (Abdulaziz  1986, 17). 

5.4  Definitions  of  MSA 

A fully  agreed-upon  definition  of  MSA  does  not  yet  exist,  but  there  is  a general 
consensus  that  modern  Arabic  writing  in  all  its  forms  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
identity  of  the  language.  Modern  writing,  however,  covers  an  extensive  range  of 
discourse  styles  and  genres  ranging  from  complex  and  conservative  to  innovative 
and  experimental.  Finding  a standard  that  is  delimited  and  describable  within 
this  great  range  is  a difficult  task;  however,  there  is  an  identifiable  segment  of  the 
modern  Arabic  written  language  used  for  media  purposes,  and  it  has  been  the 
focus  of  linguists’  attention  for  a number  of  years  because  of  its  stability,  its  per- 
vasiveness, and  its  ability  to  serve  as  a model  of  contemporary  written  usage.  Dis- 
semination of  a written  (and  broadcast)  prestige  standard  by  the  news  media  is  a 
widespread  phenomenon,  especially  in  multilingual,  diglossic,  and  multi-dialectal 
societies. 

One  of  the  most  complete  descriptions  of  MSA  is  found  in  Vincent  Monteil’s 
L’arabe  moderne  in  which  he  refers  to  “le  neo-arabe”  as  “l’arabe  classique,  ou 
regulier,  ou  ecrit,  ou  litteral,  ou  litteraire,  sous  sa  forme  moderne”  (1960,  25).  That 
is,  he  understands  “modern  Arabic”  to  be  the  modern  version  of  the  old  classical 
language.  He  also  states  that  “on  pourrait  aussi  le  traiter  d’arabe  ‘de  presse’,  etant 
donne  le  role  determinant  qu’a  joue,  et  que  joue  encore,  dans  sa  diffusion . . . 
lughat  al-)am3idn  (1960,  27).  Defining  MSA  through  its  function  as  the  language  of 
the  Arabic  news  media  is  a useful  way  to  delimit  it  since  it  is  not  officially  codified 
as  a phenomenon  separate  from  Classical  Arabic  and  because  Arabic  speakers  and 
Arabic  linguists  have  differing  opinions  on  what  constitutes  what  is  referred  to  as 
al-lugha  al-fuSHa.  As  Monteil  also  remarks,  “s’il  est  exact  de  reconnaitre  ...  que 
l’arabe  moderne  ‘se  trouve  etre  une  langue  assez  artificielle,  une  langue  plus  ou 
moins  fabriquee’  plutot  qu’un  ‘usage  codifie,’  il  faut  declarer . . . que  ‘c’est  une 
langue  vivante’  et  qui  ‘correspond  a un  besoin  vital’”  (1960,  28).  It  is  these  charac- 
teristics of  newspaper  language,  its  vitality  and  practicality,  that  make  it  a prime 
example  of  modern  written  Arabic  usage. 

Elsaid  Badawi’s  phrase,  fuSHa  aVaSr  is  his  Arabic  term  for  MSA 

(1985,  17),  which  he  locates  on  a continuum  (at  “level  two”)  between  Classical  Ara- 
bic (“level  one”  ) and  Educated  Spoken  Arabic  (“level  three”).  As  he  points  out,  the 
levels  “are  not  segregated  entities,”  (1985, 17)  but  shade  into  each  other  gradually. 
He  identifies  level  two  (MSA)  as  “mostly  written”  rather  than  spoken,  and  levels 
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two  and  three  as  essentially  “in  complementary  distribution”  with  each  other 
(1985, 19),  that  is,  they  function  in  separate  spheres,  with  some  overlap. 

Leslie  McLoughlin,  in  his  1972  article  “Towards  a definition  of  Modern  Standard 
Arabic,”  attempts  to  identify  distinctive  features  of  MSA  from  one  piece  of  “qual- 
ity journalism”  (57)  and  provides  the  following  definition  which  he  borrows  from 
M.  F.  Sacid:  “that  variety  of  Arabic  that  is  found  in  contemporary  books,  newspa- 
pers, and  magazines,  and  that  is  used  orally  in  formal  speeches,  public  lectures, 
learned  debates,  religious  ceremonials,  and  in  news  broadcasts  over  radio  and  tel- 
evision” (58).  Whereas  Sacid  states  that  MSA  grammar  is  explicitly  defined  in 
grammar  books  (which  would  bring  it  close  to  CA),  McLoughlin  finds  several 
instances  in  which  MSA  differs  from  CA,  some  of  which  are  lexical  and  some  of 
which  are  syntactic  (72-73). 

In  her  Arabic  Language  Handbook  (1967;  2003,  84),  Mary  Catherine  Bateson  iden- 
tified three  kinds  of  change  that  differentiate  MSA  from  CA:  (1)  a “series  of 
‘acceptable’  simplifications”  in  syntactic  structures,  (2)  a “vast  shift  in  the  lexicon 
due  to  the  need  for  technical  terminology,”  and  (3)  a “number  of  stylistic  changes 
due  to  translations  from  European  languages  and  extensive  bilingualism.” 

In  the  research  done  for  this  book,  a wide  variety  of  primarily  expository  texts, 
including  Arabic  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  MSA, 
were  consulted  and  put  into  a database  over  a period  of  ten  years.  The  morpho- 
logical and  syntactic  features  of  the  language  used  in  these  writings  were  then 
analyzed  and  categorized.  This  resulted  in  the  finding  that  few  structural  incon- 
sistencies exist  between  MSA  and  CA;  the  major  differences  are  stylistic  and  lexi- 
cal rather  than  grammatical.  Particular  features  of  MSA  journalistic  style  include 
more  flexible  word  order,  coinage  of  neologisms,  and  loan  translations  from  west- 
ern languages,  especially  the  use  of  the  Waafa  ajL^J  or  annexation  structure  to 
provide  equivalents  for  compound  words  or  complex  concepts.  It  is  just  this  abil- 
ity to  reflect  and  embody  change  while  maintaining  the  major  grammatical  con- 
ventions and  standards  that  make  journalistic  Arabic  in  particular,  a lively  and 
widely  understood  form  of  the  written  language  and,  within  the  style  spectrum  of 
Arabic  as  a whole,  a functional  written  standard  for  all  Arab  countries. 
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This  chapter  covers  the  essentials  of  script  and  orthography  as  well  as  MSA  phono- 
logical structure,  rules  of  sound  distribution  and  patterning,  pronunciation  con- 
ventions, syllable  structure,  and  word  stress.  Four  features  of  Arabic  script  are 
distinctive:  first,  it  is  written  from  right  to  left;  second,  letters  within  words  are 
connected  in  cursive  style  rather  than  printed  individually;  third,  short  vowels 
are  normally  invisible;  and  finally,  there  is  no  distinction  between  uppercase  and 
lowercase  letters.  These  features  can  combine  to  make  Arabic  script  seem  impen- 
etrable to  a foreigner  at  first.  However,  there  are  also  some  features  of  Arabic 
script  that  facilitate  learning  it.  First  of  all,  it  is  reasonably  phonetic;  that  is,  there 
is  a good  fit  between  the  way  words  are  spelled  and  the  way  they  are  pronounced. 
And  secondly,  word  structure  and  spelling  are  very  systematic. 

1 The  alphabet 

There  are  twenty-eight  Arabic  consonant  sounds,  twenty-six  of  which  are  consis- 
tently consonants,  but  two  of  which  - waaw  and  yaa * - are  semivowels  that  serve 
two  functions,  sometimes  as  consonants  and  other  times  as  vowels,  depending  on 
context.1  For  the  most  part,  the  Arabic  alphabet  corresponds  to  the  distinctive 
sounds  (phonemes)  of  Arabic,  and  each  sound  or  letter  has  a name.2  Arabic  letter 
shapes  vary  because  Arabic  is  written  in  cursive  style,  that  is,  the  letters  within  a 
word  are  systematically  joined  together,  as  in  English  handwriting.  There  is  no 
option  in  Arabic  for  “printing”  or  writing  each  letter  of  a word  in  independent 
form.  There  is  no  capitalization  in  Arabic  script  and  therefore  no  distinction 
between  capital  and  small  letters.  Letters  are  instead  distinguished  by  their  posi- 
tion in  a word,  i.e.,  whether  they  are  word-initial,  medial,  or  final.  This  is  true 


1 “Certain  consonants  have  some  of  the  phonetic  properties  of  vowels  . . . they  are  usually  referred 
to  as  approximants  (or  frictionless  continuants),  though  [/w/  and  /y/j  are  commonly  called 
semivowels,  as  they  have  exactly  the  same  articulation  as  vowel  glides.  Although  phonetically 
vowel-like,  these  sounds  are  usually  classified  along  with  consonants  on  functional  grounds” 
Crystal  1997, 159.  See  also  section  4.2.2.  this  chapter. 

2 For  further  reading  about  the  Arabic  alphabet  and  its  close  conformity  with  the  phonemes  of  the 
language,  see  Gordon,  1970,  193-97. 
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both  in  printed  Arabic  and  in  handwriting.  Handwriting  is  not  covered  in  this 
text,  but  there  are  several  excellent  books  that  provide  instruction  in  it.3 

Every  letter  has  four  possible  shapes:  word-initial,  medial,  final,  and  separate. 
The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  sounds  of  Arabic  listed  in  dictionary  or 
alphabetical  order,  along  with  their  shapes:4 

2 Names  and  shapes  of  the  letters 


Arabic  letter  shape 


Name 

Final 

Letter 

Initial 

Independent 

(hamza) 

* 

Jalif 

L 

L 

1 

1 

baay 

* — t- 

_s 

> > 

taaJ 

Cj- 

-2. 

j 

di 

thaaJ 

O- 

A 

-j 

o 

jiim 

£- 

£ 

HaaJ 

C" 

— 

C 

xaay 

t 

daal 

j 

j 

dhaal 

j- 

j 

j 

raaJ 

j- 

J- 

j 

j 

zaay 

3- 

3- 

3 

j 

siin 

er- 

— 

LU 

shiin 

— UJL 

J" 

Saad 

Daad 

cK4- 

— 

TaaJ 

J^ 

_lo 

Jo 

Jo 

3 McCarus  and  Rammuny,  1974:  Brustad,  Al-Batal,  and  Al-Tonsi,  1995;  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983, 
part  1:1-97. 

4 There  is  an  older  order  which  is  not  used  for  organizing  dictionary  entries,  but  which  is  used  in 
presenting  elements  of  a text  in  outline,  much  as  English  speakers  would  make  points  A.,  B„  and 
C.That  order  is  called  the  *abjad,  and  is  usually  recited  in  the  form  of  words:  Jabjad,  hawwaz, 


HuTTii,  kalaman,  sa'faS,  qurishat,  thaxadh-un  DaZagh-un  ( £_LLu^s  jS 
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Arabic  letter  shape  (cont.) 


Name 

Final 

Letter 

Initial 

Independent 

Zaa3 

Je 

JL 

Ji 

J. 

cayn 

t 

t 

ghayn 

hr 

-L 

i 

faa3 

U-fi. 

Jl 

_s 

qaaf 

3- 

A 

Ja 

3 

kaaf 

dl 

Jl 

dJ 

laam 

j- 

_L 

J 

j 

miim 

—a. 

—£> 

f 

nuun 

0- 

-1 

u 

baa3 

A_ 

-4- 

_A 

b 

waaw 

> 

J- 

J 

J 

yaa3 

-*■ 

(S 

The  cursive  nature  of  Arabic  script,  as  shown  above,  requires  several  forms  for 
each  letter.  Most  letters  are  joined  to  others  on  both  sides  when  they  are  medial, 
but  there  are  a few  that  are  called  “non-connectors”  which  are  attached  to  a pre- 
ceding letter,  but  not  to  a following  letter.  The  non-connectors  are:  Dalif,  dual, 
dhaal,  ran’,  zaay,  and  waaw,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 


country 

bilaad 

decision 

qaraar 

soldier 

jundiyy 

delicious 

ladhiidh 

ministry 

wizaara 

aj'jj 

star 

kawkaba 

3 Consonants:  pronunciation  and  description 

It  is  impossible  to  provide  a fully  accurate  description  of  Arabic  sounds  solely 
through  written  description  and  classification.  Some  sounds  are  very  similar 
to  English,  others  slightly  similar,  and  others  quite  different.  This  section  pro- 
vides a phonemic  chart  and  some  general  principles  of  pronunciation  as  well  as 
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descriptions  of  Arabic  sounds.  The  descriptions  given  here  are  for  standard  MSA 
pronunciation.  Some  sounds  have  allophones,  or  contextual  variations,  as  noted.5 

3.1  Phonemic  chart  of  MSA  consonants 


Labial 

Labio- 

dental 

Interdental 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal 

Glottal 

Stops 

Voiceless 

Voiced 

toTL 

d J D Jj-a 

k dl 

q 3 

-1  * 

Affricates 

Voiceless 

Voiced 

j G 

Fricatives 

Voiceless 

Voiced 

f k_s 

th 

dh  j Zli 

SL)"S 

z j 

sh  Ju 

xc 

gh  q 

1 

H C 

‘ t 

■ 

Nasals 

n0 

Laterals 

1 J 

Flaps 

rJ 

Semivowels 

(approximants) 

W J 

■ 

y is 

3.2  Description  of  Arabic  consonants 

These  descriptions  are  both  technical  and  nontechnical,  with  examples  relating 
to  English  sounds  wherever  possible.6 


1 hamza  ) (*) 

2 baa3  (b)  (s_j) 

3 taaJ  (t)  (o) 


voiceless  glottal  stop:  like  the  catch  in  the  voice  between 

the  syllables  of  “oh-oh”;7 

voiced  bilabial  stop;  /b/  as  in  “big”; 

voiceless  alveolar  stop;  /t/  as  in  “tin”; 


5 Colloquial  regional  variants,  such  as  the  pronunciation  of  /j/  as  /y/  in  the  Arab  Gulf  region,  or  /k/ 
plus  front  vowel  as  /chj  in  Iraqi  colloquial,  are  not  provided  here  because  they  are  nonstandard  for 
formal  pronunciation  of  MSA. 

6 For  an  in-depth,  traditional  account  of  Arabic  phonetics,  see  Gairdner  1925.  For  technical  analyses 
of  Arabic  phonology  and  its  history,  see  Al-Ani  1970  and  Semaan  1968. 

7 As  Gairdner  points  out,  another  good  example  of  this  in  English  would  be  the  hiatus  prefixed  to 
the  stressed  word  “our”  in  the  sentence  “It  wasn’t  our  fault”  (1925,  30). 
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4 thaa3  (th)  (o) 

5 jiim  (j)(£) 


6 Haa3  (H)  (^*) 


7 xaa"  (x)  (£) 


8 dual  (d)  (j) 

9 dhaal  (dh)  ( j) 

10  raa3(r)(j) 


11  zaay  (z)  (J) 

12  siin  (s) 

13  shiin  (sh)  (Jl) 

14  Saad  (S) 


15  Daad  (D) 


16  Taa3  (T)  (L) 


voiceless  interdental  fricative;  /0/  or  /th/  as  in  “thin”;8 
There  are  three  standard  regional  variants: 

(a)  voiced  alveopalatal  affricate;  / j / as  in  “jump”; 

(b)  voiced  alveopalatal  fricative  (zh):  as  the  /z/  in  “azure” 
or  the  medial  sound  in  “pleasure”; 

(c)  voiced  velar  stop;  /g  / as  in  “goat”;9 

voiceless  pharyngeal  fricative;  a sound  produced  deep  in 
the  throat  using  the  muscles  involved  in  swallowing. 
Constrict  these  muscles  while  at  the  same  time  pushing 
breath  through  - as  though  you  were  trying  to  stage- 
whisper  “Hey!”10 

voiceless  velar  fricative;  like  the  /ch/  in  Bach  or  Scottish 
loch;  in  some  romanization  systems  it  is  represented  by 

/kh/; 

voiced  alveolar  stop;  /d/  as  in  “door”; 

voiced  interdental  fricative:  /5/  or  /dh/  pronounced  like 

the  /th/  in  “this”; 

voiced  alveolar  flap  or  trill:  as  /r/  in  Italian  or  Spanish;  a 
good  example  in  English  is  to  pronounce  the  word  “very” 
as  “veddy”; 

voiced  alveolar  fricative:  /z  /as  in  zip; 

voiceless  alveolar  fricative:  /s/  as  in  sang; 

voiceless  palatal  fricative:  /sh/  as  in  ship; 

voiceless  velarized  alveolar  fricative:  /s/  but  pronounced 

farther  back  in  the  mouth,  with  a raised  and  tensed 

tongue; 

voiced  velarized  alveolar  stop:  /d/  but  pronounced 
farther  back  in  the  mouth,  with  a raised  and  tensed 
tongue; 

voiceless  velarized  alveolar  stop:  /t/  pronounced  farther 
back  in  the  mouth,  with  a raised  and  tensed  tongue; 


8 Arabic  has  two  different  symbols  for  the  two  phonemes  or  different  kinds  of  “th”  in  English  - the 
voiceless,  as  in  “think”  (often  transcribed  as  /B/ ) and  the  voiced  interdental  as  in  ‘ them  (often 
transcribed  as  / a /).  ThaaJ  /Jj/  is  the  voiceless  one  whereas  dhaal  fj/  is  voiced.  In  this  text,  the 
voiceless  version  /9/  is  romanized  as  /th/,  and  the  voiced  / 5 / as  /dh/. 

9 The  variations  are  essentially  as  follows:  the  first  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
and  Iraq,  the  second  more  Levantine  and  North  African,  and  the  third  specifically  Egyptian  and 
Sudanese  pronunciation.  Occasionally,  a mixed  pronunciation  of  jiim  is  found,  with  one  variant 
alternating  with  another,  especially  /j/  and  /zh/. 

10  The  nature  of  the  pharyngeal  consonants  Haa}  and  ‘ ayn  is  described  in  detail  in  McCarus  and 
Rammuny  1974,  124-34  and  in  Gairdner  1925,  27-29. 
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17  ZaaJ  (Z)  (Ji) 


18  cay 


19  ghayn  (gh)  (£_) 

20  /aa3  (f ) M 

21  qaaf (q)  ( j) 


22  kaaf(k)  (d) 

23  laam  (1)  (J) 

24  miim  (m)  (^.) 

25  nuun  (n)  ( j) 

26  h aa3  (h)  (6) 

27  waaw  (w)  or  (uu)(j) 

28  yaa3  (y)  or  (ii)  (<$) 


There  are  two  standard  variants  of  this  phoneme: 

(a)  voiced  velarized  interdental  fricative:  /dh/  as  in 
“this”  pronounced  farther  back  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
raised  and  tensed  tongue; 

(b)  voiced  velarized  alveolar  fricative:  /z/  pronounced 
farther  back  in  the  mouth  with  a raised  and  tense 
tongue;11 

voiced  pharyngeal  fricative:  this  is  a “strangled”  sound 
that  comes  from  deep  in  the  throat,  using  the  muscles 
used  in  swallowing;12 

voiced  velar  fricative:  a “gargled”  sound,  much  like 
French  /r/; 

voiceless  labiodental  fricative:  as  /f  / in  “fine”; 

voiceless  uvular  stop:  this  is  made  by  “clicking”  the 

back  of  the  tongue  against  the  very  back  of  the  mouth, 

where  the  uvula  is; 

voiceless  velar  stop:  /k/  as  in  “king”; 

voiced  lateral:  this  has  two  pronunciations: 

(a)  /1/as  in  “well”  or  “full”  (back  or  “dark”  /l/  );13 

(b)  /1/as  in  “lift”  or  “leaf’  (fronted  or  “light”  /l/  );14 
voiced  bilabial  continuant:  /m/  as  in  “moon”; 
voiced  nasal  continuant:  /n/  as  in  “noon”; 
voiceless  glottal  fricative:  /h / as  in  “hat”; 
bilabial  semivowel:  /w/  as  in  “wind”  or  long  vowel 
/uu/  pronounced  like  the  “oo”  in  “food”; 
palatal  semivowel:  /y/  as  in  “yes”  or  long  vowel  /ii/ 
pronounced  like  the  long  / i/  in  “machine.”15 


The  notation  of  Arabic  consonants  and  their  use  in  orthography  is  quite 
straightforward,  except  for  the  following  considerations,  which  are  described  in 
detail:  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the  letter  hamza,  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  variants  of  the  the  taa3  marbuuTa,  and  the  doubling  of  consonant 


11  Pronunciation  of  Dhaa  / ZaaJ  varies  regionally;  the  interdental  and  alveolar  fricatives  are  the  most 
widely  accepted. 

12  See  note  10. 

13  Technically,  this  variant  of  /!/  is  velarized.  The  tongue  is  raised  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Although 
primarily  an  allophonic  variant,  for  a theory  of  its  status  as  a separate  phoneme  in  Arabic,  see 
Ferguson  1956. 

14  This  variant  of  /!/  is  more  fronted  and  palatalized  even  than  the  light  /l/  in  English  and  is  closer  to 
French  /l/  as  in  “belle.”  See  Gairdner  1925,  17-19  for  discussion  of  “dark”  and  “light”  /l/. 

15  When  yaa J is  the  final  letter  of  a word,  it  is  printed  without  dots  in  Egyptian  publications; 
elsewhere  in  the  Arab  world,  it  receives  its  two  dots  at  all  times  and  in  all  positions. 
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strength  (gemination).  The  nature  of  the  approximants  (semivowels)  waaw  and 
yaaJ  is  also  discussed  at  greater  length  under  the  section  on  vowels. 

3.3  hamza  rules:  orthography  and  pronunciation 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hamza,  strong  and  weak.  Strong  hamza  is  a regular  conso- 
nant and  is  pronounced  under  all  circumstances,  whether  in  initial,  medial,  or 
final  position  in  a word.  Weak  hamza  or  “elidable”  hamza  is  a phonetic  device  that 
helps  pronunciation  of  consonant  clusters  and  only  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  It  is  often  deleted  in  context. 

3.3.1  Strong  hamza  (hamzat  al-qaTl  «u&‘n 

The  Arabic  letter  hamza  (J)  is  often  written  with  what  is  termed  a “seat,”  or  “chair” 
(kursii  in  Arabic),  but  sometimes  the  hamza  sits  aloof,  by  itself.  There  is  a set 
of  rules  to  determine  which  chair,  if  any,  hamza  will  take,  depending  on  its  posi- 
tion within  a word,  as  follows: 

3. 3. 1.1  CHAIR  RULES 

(1)  The  chairs  used  for  hamza  are  identical  with  the  letters  for  long  vowels:  Jalif 
waaw,  and  yaa  \ When  yaaJ  is  used  as  a seat  for  hamza,  it  loses  its  two  dots. 

(2)  When  used  as  chairs,  the  long  vowels  are  not  pronounced.  They  appear  in 
the  script  only  as  seats  for  the  hamza,  not  as  independent  sounds. 

(3)  The  choice  of  which  chair  to  use  (Jalif,  waaw,  or  yaa3)  is  determined  by  two 
things:  position  of  the  hamza  in  the  word  and/or  the  nature  of  the  vowels 
immediately  adjacent  to  hamza. 

3.3.1 .2  INITIAL  hamza  CHAIR  rules:  When  hamza  is  the  initial  consonant  in  a word, 
it  has  an  Jalif  seat.  When  the  vowel  with  hamza  is  a fatHa  or  Damma,  the  hamza  is 
written  on  top  of  the  3alif,  and  when  the  vowel  with  the  hamza  is  kasra,  the  hamza 
is  usually  written  under  the  3alif.16  Note  that  the  vowel  after  hamza  can  be  a short 
or  a long  one.  In  written  Arabic,  hamza  in  initial  position  is  usually  invisible, 
along  with  its  short  vowel.  Here  it  is  provided. 


mother 

Jumm 

' i 

professor 

3ustaadh 

° 1 

jlicj 

where? 

3ayna 

bigger 

3akbar 

Islam 

3islaam 

Iran 

Jiiraan 

In  certain  kinds  of  script,  the  hamza  with  kasra  is  split,  with  the  hamza  remaining  on  top  of  the 
Jalif  and  the  kasra  being  written  below. 
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3.3.1 .3  MEDIAL  hamza  When  hamza  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word,  it  normally 
has  a seat  determined  by  the  nature  of  its  adjacent  vowels.  The  vowel  sounds 
contiguous  to  hamza , on  either  side,  whether  short  or  long,  have  a firm  order  of 
priority  in  determining  the  seat  for  hamza.  That  order  is:  i-u-a.  That  is,  the  first 
priority  in  seat-determination  is  an  /i/,  /ii/,  or  /y/  sound,  which  will  give  hamza  a 
yaa J seat  (yaaJ  without  dots).  In  the  absence  of  an  /i/  sound,  an  /it/  or  /uu/  sound 
gives  hamza  a waaw  seat,  and  this  has  second  priority.  If  there  is  no  /i/  or  /it/  sound, 
an  /a/  or  /aa/  gives  hamza  an  Jalif  seat,  and  this  has  the  lowest  priority.  This  system 
is  easier  to  understand  with  examples: 

(1)  yaa ’ seat: 


organization 

hayJa 

deputy 

naaJib 

Israel 

JisraaJiil 

well 

biJr 

refuge 

mawJil 

he  was  asked 

suJila 

Ji«j 

waaw  seat: 

educator 

mu’addib 

affairs 

shuJuun 

he  composes 

yuJallif 

question 

suJaal 

feminine 

muJannath 

Jalif  seat: 

visa 

taJshiira 

e 

she  asked 

saJalat 

. - J l IJJ 

head 

ra3s 

t- 

late,  delayed 

mutaJaxxir 

l ~i  „i 

(4)  Medial  aloof  hamza:  When  hamza  occurs  medially  after  waaw  as  long  vowel 
/uu/,  or  after  ’alif  followed  by  an  /a/  sound,  it  sits  aloof.  In  general,  Arabic 
script  avoids  having  two  adjacent  Jalifs. 
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measures 

JijraaJaat 

attacks 

ictidaaJaat 

oUl  jic.1 

manliness,  valor 

muruuJa 

- > 

he  wondered 

tasaaJala 

3. 3. 1.4  final  hamza: 

aloof  or  have  a seat. 

When  hamza  is  the  final  letter  of  a word,  it  can  either  sit 

(1)  Aloof:  Hamza  sits  aloof  at  the  end  of  a word  when  it  is  preceded  by  a long 
vowel: 

calmness 

huduu J 

port 

miinaaJ 

free;  innocent 

bariiJ 

Or  when  it  is  preceded  by  a consonant  (with  sukuun ): 


part 

juzJ 

thing 

shay J 

burden 

ribJ 

(2)  On  a seat:  Final  hamza  sits  on  a seat  when  it  is  preceded  by  a short  vowel. 
The  nature  of  the  short  vowel  determines  which  seat  hamza  will  have.  A 
fatHa  gives  it  an  Jalif  seat,  a kasra  gives  it  a yaaJ  (without  dots)  seat,  and  a 
Damma  gives  it  a waaw  seat. 


prophecy 

tanabbuJ 

t . . 

shore 

shaaTH 

warm 

daafiJ 

principle 

mabdaJ 

1 J 1 Xt 

(3)  Shift  of  seat  with  suffixes:  It  is  important  to  note  that  word-final  hamza  may 
shift  to  medial  hamza  if  the  word  gets  a suffix  and  hamza  is  no  longer  the  final 
consonant.  Suffixes  such  as  possessive  pronouns  (on  nouns)  and  verb  inflec- 
tions cause  this  to  happen.  Short  vowel  suffixes  (case  and  mood-markers)  nor- 
mally do  not  influence  the  writing  of  hamza.  Here  are  some  examples: 

friends  (nom.)  JaSdiqaaJ-u 

9 ° l 

our  friends  (nom.)  JaSdiqaaJ-u-naa 
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our  friends  (gen.) 

JaSdiqaaJ-i-naa 

1 a 

our  friends  (acc.) 

3aSdiqaa1 * 3-a-naa 

a e 

L_>  g-  La  1 

he  read 

qaraJ-a 

we  read 

qara3-naa 

U >8 

they  (m.)  read 

qara3-uu17 

'j  J J* 

you  (f.)  are  reading 

ta-qraJ-iina 

3.3.2  hamza  plus  long  laal  madda 

A special  symbol  stands  for  hamza  followed  by  a long  laal  sound:  /Jaa/.  The  symbol 
is  called  madda  (‘extension’)  and  looks  like  this:  1 . It  is  always  written  above  Jalif 
and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Jalif  madda.  It  can  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end.  Even  if  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  the 
madda  notation  is  visible,  unlike  the  regular  initial  hamza. 

Asia 

Jaasiyaa 

Uul 

final 

Jaaxir 

mirror 

mirJaah 

6 1 

minarets 

ma3aadhin 

jjjLo 

the  Qur  ’an 

al-qur’aan 

ui> 

establishments 

munshaJaat 

ciLild 

they  (2  m.)  began 

bada’aa 

Lu 

3.3.3  Weak  hamza  (hamzat  al-waSI 

Hamzat  al-waSI,  elidable  hamza,  is  a phonetic  device  affixed  to  the  beginning  of  a 
word  for  ease  of  pronunciation.  It  is  used  only  in  initial  position,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  a short  vowel:  /i/,  /u/,  or  /a/.18  For  purposes  of  phonology  and  spelling  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  whether  an  initial  hamza  is  a strong  one  or  an  elidable  one,  since 
elidable  hamza  drops  out  in  pronunciation  unless  it  is  utterance-initial.  When  elid- 
able hamza  drops  out,  its  ’alif  seat  remains  in  spelling,  but  it  gets  a different  symbol 
on  top  of  it,  called  a waSla,  which  indicates  deletion  of  the  glottal  stop  and  liaison 
between  the  previous  vowel  and  the  following  consonant.19  If  a word  starting  with 


1 It  is  the  style  in  certain  Arab  countries  to  write  even  the  third  person  masculine  plural  with  hamza 
sitting  on  3 alif,  e.g.,  qara3uu  I jl>5.  Either  way  is  correct. 

18  It  is  a phonological  rule  that  no  word  may  start  with  a consonant  cluster  in  Arabic,  but  certain 
morphological  processes  result  in  patterns  or  groupings  of  affixes  that  cause  consonant  clusters. 

19  The  technical  term  for  this  process  is  aphaeresis  or  aphesis,  deletion  of  an  initial  vowel  of  a word 
and  substituting  for  it  the  final  vowel  of  the  previous  word,  as  the  deletion  of  the  initial  “a”  in 
“are”  in  the  contraction  “we’re”  or  the  initial  “i”  of  “is”  in  “she’s.” 
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elidable  hamza  is  preceded  by  a consonant,  a “helping  vowel”  is  affixed  to  the  con- 
sonant in  order  to  facilitate  pronunciation.  Neither  hamzat  al-waSl  nor  waSla  are  vis- 
ible  in  ordinary  text. 

In  the  transcription  system  used  in  this  text,  words  that  start  with  initial 
hamza t al-waSl  do  not  have  the  transliterated  hamza  symbol  (J).  The  main  cate- 
gories of  words  that  begin  with  hamzat  al-waSl  are  as  follows: 


3.3.3. 1 DEFINITE  article,  a/-  Jl:  Tire  short  vowel  that  accompanies  elidable  hamza 
of  the  definite  article  is  fatHa. 

(1)  Sentence-initial:  The  sentence-initial  hamza  is  pronounced. 

.dll*  SjljjJI 

. 4 a I \ a II 

al-wizaarat-u  hunaaka.  al-munaafasat-u  qawiyyat-un. 

The  ministry  is  (over)  there.  Competition  is  strong. 

(2)  Non-sentence-initial:  The  hamza  and  its  short  vowel  /a/  on  the  definite  arti- 
cle are  deleted,  although  the  Jalif  seat  remains  in  the  spelling. 

humfii  l-wizaarat-i.  laakinna  l-munaafasat-a  qawiyyat-un. 

They  are  at  the  ministry.  But  the  competition  is  strong. 


3.3.3.2  CERTAIN  COMMON  WORDS:  The  short  vowel  that  accompanies  elidable 
hamza  of  this  set  of  words  is  kasra. 


(1) 


son 

ibn 

name 

ism 

^Ull 

woman 

imra3a 

two 

ithnaan 

6^1 

Utterance-initial:  The 

hamza  is  pronounced 

ibn-ii  musaafir-un. 

My  son  is  travelling. 


4-UI  ^xul 

ism-u  llaah-i 
the  name  of  God 


(2)  Non-utterance-initial:  The  hamza  and  its  kasra  are  omitted  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Sometimes  the  Jalif  seat  of  the  hamza  is  also  omitted  in  these  words. 

saafar-a  maca  bn-ii. 

He  traveled  with  my  son. 


<ni  ^ " 1 1 j 

bi-sm-i-llaaah-i 
in  the  name  of  God 
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3. 3.3.3  FORMS  Vll-X  VERBAL  NOUNS  AND  PAST  TENSE  VERBS!  The  short  vowel  that 
accompanies  elidable  hamza  of  this  set  of  words  is  kasra.  The  Jalif  seat  remains  in 
spelling. 


intaxab-a  l-shacb-u  raJiis-an  jadiid-an. 
The  people  elected  a new  president. 


wa-ntaxab-a  l-shacb-u  ra3iis-an  jadiid-an. 

And  the  people  elected  a new  president. 

3.3.3.4  IMPERATIVE  VERBS  OF  FORMS  I AND  Vll-X!  The  short  vowel  that  accompanies 
these  imperative  forms  is  either  kasra  or  Damma.  The  'alif  seat  remains. 


fa-stamic. 
So  listen. 


istamir. 

Listen. 


“ * ° O J « 

.CjLoI^JI  6 j-A  l^)Jil  Jl'  1 ^ ' I 6 j-A  l^)Jfllj 

iqra3  haadhihi  l-kalimaat-i.  wa-qra J haadhihi  l-kalimaat-i. 
Read  these  words.  And  read  these  words. 


3. 3. 3. 5 SPELLING  BORROWED  WORDS  THAT  START  WITH  CONSONANT  CLUSTERS! 

Terms  borrowed  from  other  languages  into  Arabic  and  which  start  with  consonant 
clusters,  need  a helping  vowel  to  facilitate  the  onset  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonant  cluster.  The  helping  vowel  is  written  with  hamza  and  seated  on  an  Jalif 
Tawiila.  For  example: 

studio  istuudyuu 

strategic  istraatiijiyy  I 

stable;  barn  isTabl  J>k.J 

3.4  taa3  marbuuTa  (<k *lj) 

3.4.1  Spelling 

The  taa3  marbuuTa  is  a spelling  variant  of  regular  taa3.  It  occurs  only  in  word- 
final  position  on  nouns  and  adjectives.  It  is  not  an  optional  variant,  but  deter- 
mined by  word  meaning  and  morphology.  In  shape,  it  looks  like  a haa3  with  two 
dots  over  it. 
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corner 

zaawiya 

necessity 

Daruura 

basket 

salla 

1 1... 

3.4.2  Meaning  and  use 

In  most  cases,  taaJ  marbuuTa  is  a marker  of  feminine  gender.  For  example,  an 
Arabic  word  that  refers  to  a person’s  occupation  may  be  either  masculine  or 
feminine,  depending  on  whether  one  is  referring  to  a man  or  woman  (i.e.,  engi- 
neer, teacher,  doctor,  student).  The  masculine  singular  is  a base  or  unmarked 
form,  and  the  feminine  singular  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  a taaJ  marbuuTa. 


ambassador  (m./f.) 

safiir  /safiira 

j ^_l^xu 

king/queen 

malik/malika 

Kio/diL 

prince/princess 

3amiir\  3amiira 

t £ 

6^1-0 1 j 1 

student  (m./f.) 

TaalibfTaaliba 

4_A_1LU  j 

Some  nouns,  however, 

are  inherently  feminine  in  gender  and  always  spelled 

with  taa3  marbuuTa.  For  example: 

storm 

3aaSifa 

4 fluaLfc 

island 

jaziira 

culture 

thaqaafa 

4 fll  Q ^ 

flower 

zahra 

In  addition  to  showing  feminine  gender  on  nouns,  taa3  marbuuTa  also  shows 

feminine  gender  on  adjectives: 

4_djJ  4 aU  > /v 

ui.uJi  a_jlLji 

munaZZama  duwaliyya 

al-Taaliba  l-muslima 

an  international  organization  the  Muslim  student  (f.) 

6 X m 4 . v— 0 

4 U~...  a 4<  I , 

furSa  saciida 

mamlaka  m 

t ustaqilla 

a happy  occasion  an  independent  kingdom 

3.4.3  Pronunciation 

In  pronunciation,  taaJ  marbuuTa  sometimes  has  the  haa3  sound  and  other  times, 
taa3,  so  that  it  is  a combination  of  taa3  and  haa3  in  terms  of  its  written  shape  and 
its  pronunciation.  One  consistent  feature  of  taa3  marbuuTa  is  that  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  an  /a/  sound,  usually  short  /a/  (fatHa ),  but  sometimes,  long  /aa/  ( 3alif ). 
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ship 

safiina 

4 i ii,.. 

apple 

tuffaaHa 

4 -x.  1 Q~ 

giraffe 

zaraafa 

life 

Hayaat 

' -N- 

canal;  channel 

qanaat 

■s  1 ' Q 

prayer 

Salaat 

6 

3.4.3. 1 FULL  FORM:  In  full  form  pronunciation,  the  taaJ  marbuuTa  plus  final 
inflectional  vowel  is  pronounced  as  /t/: 


4 i o 4 o 


4 i >1  aj  It  a 

A_L^Ia  at  _> 

shabkat-un  ma'luumaatiyyat-un 

fii  Hayaat-in  Tawiilat-in 

information  network 

in  a long  lifetime 

4 j vU  jJ!  4-*-al  ~k  11 

\ 1 t 1 1 4 A . v-sl  c 

al-jaamirat-u  1-waTaniyyat-u 

'aaSimat-u  l-balad-i 

the  national  university 

the  capital  of  the  country 

3.4. 3. 2 PAUSE  FORM  PRONUNCIATION:  In  pause  form,  the  final  inflectional  vowel 
is  not  pronounced,  and,  usually,  neither  is  the  taa’  marbuuTa.  In  most  pause  form 
situations,  the  pronunciation  of  taa3  marbuuTa  becomes  haaJ.  Because  a final  /h/ 
sound  is  hard  to  hear,  it  sounds  as  though  the  word  is  pronounced  only  with  a 
final  /a/,  the  fatHa  that  precedes  the  taaJ  marbuuTa.20 

a democratic  republic 

jumhuuriyya  dimuqraaTiyya 

a large  island 

jaziira  kabiira  S 

(1)  Exceptions: 

(1.1)  If  the  taa 3 marbuuTa  is  preceded  by  a long  jaaj , pronunciation  of  the  /t/  in 

pause  form  is  optional: 

life 

Hayaat  or  Hayaafh) 

young  woman 

fataat  orfataafh)  alii 

equality 

musaawaat  or  musaawaafh)  al jLu^ 

20  For  pronunciation  of  taaJ  marbuuTa  on  the  first  term  of  an  annexation  phrase  (JiDaafa),  see 
Chapter  8,  section  1.2. 1.5. 
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(1.2)  If  the  word  ending  in  taa3  marbuuTa  is  the  first  term  of  an  annexation 
structure  ( JiDaafa ),  the  taa 3 is  usually  pronounced,  even  in  pause  form: 

madiinat  dimashq  qiSSat  Hubb 

(both  words  in  pause  form)  (both  words  in  pause  form) 

the  city  of  Damascus  a love  story 

3.5  Consonant  doubling  (gemination):  tashdiid  jj  jiu j 

Sometimes  consonants  are  doubled  in  Arabic.  This  is  both  a spelling  and  pronunci- 
ation feature  and  means  that  the  consonants  are  pronounced  with  double  strength 
or  emphasis.21  The  technical  term  for  this  kind  of  doubling  is  “gemination.”  In  Ara- 
bic, the  doubling  process  is  called  tashdiid,  and  instead  of  writing  the  letter  twice, 
Arabic  has  a diacritical  symbol  that  is  written  above  the  doubled  consonant  which 
shows  that  it  is  pronounced  with  twice  the  emphasis.  The  name  of  the  symbol  is 
shadda  (‘intensification’),  and  it  looks  like  this:  '.  Like  the  short  vowels,  shadda  does 
not  normally  appear  in  written  text,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  it  is  there.  Here 
are  some  examples  of  words  that  include  doubled  or  geminated  consonants: 


freedom 

Hurriyya 

surgeon 

jarraaH 

pomegranate 

rummaan 

very 

jidd-an 

to  appoint 

'ayyana 

pilgrimage 

Hajj 

love 

Hubb 

to  sing 

ghannaa 

doubt 

shakk 

1*1  m 

to  destroy 

xarraba 

3.5.1  Reasons  for  gemination 

Gemination  can  result  from  a lexical  root  that  contains  a doubled  root  consonant 
(such  as  the  root  H-b-b  for  Hubb,  ‘love’),  or  it  can  result  from  a derivational  process, 
that  is,  it  can  change  word  meaning  and  create  words.  For  example,  the  verb  stem 
daras  means  ‘to  study,’  but  a derived  form  of  that  verb,  darras,  with  doubled  raa3, 
means  ‘to  teach.’  The  meanings  are  related,  but  not  the  same. 

Gemination  can  also  be  the  result  of  assimilation,  the  absorption  of  one  sound 
into  another.  In  these  cases,  the  process  is  phonetic  and  not  phonemic,  i.e.,  it  is  a 


21  In  English,  the  spelling  of  a word  with  a double  consonant  does  not  indicate  that  the 

pronunciation  of  that  consonant  is  stronger  (e.g.,  kitten,  ladder,  offer).  However,  when  an  identical 
consonant  is  pronounced  across  word  boundaries,  it  is  pronounced  more  strongly.  For  example,  in 
the  following  phrases,  the  last  letter  of  the  First  word  and  the  first  letter  of  the  last  word  combine 
together  and  result  in  stronger  pronunciation:  “shelf-full,”  “good  deed,”  “hot  tea,”  or  “still  life.” 
This  kind  of  consonant  strengthening  resembles  the  process  of  gemination  in  Arabic. 
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rule  of  pronunciation  and  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of  a word.  For  example,  the 
III  of  the  definite  article  /al-/  is  assimilated  to  certain  consonants  when  they  begin 
words  (e.g.,  al-daftar,  ‘the  notebook,’  is  pronounced  ad-daftar).22 

4 Vowels 

The  Modern  Standard  Arabic  sound  system  has  six  vowel  phonemes:  three  “long” 
ones  and  three  “short”:  / ii/  and  /i/,  /uu/  and  /u/,  \aa\  and  /a/.  The  difference  in  length 
is  not  a difference  in  vowel  quality,  but  in  the  length  of  time  that  the  vowel  is 
held.  The  distinction  between  short  and  long  is  similar  to  difference  in  length  in 
musical  notation,  where  there  are  quarter  notes,  half  notes,  and  whole  notes, 
each  one  held  twice  as  long  as  the  other.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  short  vowels  as 
resembling  quarter  notes  and  long  vowels  as  half  notes,  the  long  vowels  being 
held  approximately  double  the  length  of  time  of  the  short  vowels.  Long  vowels  are 
represented  in  the  Arabic  alphabet  by  the  letters  Jalif(aa),  waaw  (uu)  and  yaaJ  (ii). 
They  are  written  into  words  as  part  of  the  words’  spelling.  Short  vowels,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  independent  letters  and  are  written  only  as  diacritical  marks 
above  and  below  the  body  of  the  word.  In  actual  practice,  short  vowels  are  not 
indicated  in  written  Arabic  text;  they  are  invisible. 

The  pronunciation  of  vowels,  especially  \aa\  and  /a/,  varies  over  a rather  wide 
range,  depending  on  word  structure  and  the  influence  of  adjacent  consonants, 
but  also  on  regional  variations  in  pronunciation.  Moreover,  the  letter  ’alif  has  sev- 
eral different  spelling  variants  and  the  letters  waaw  and  yaa°  function  both  as 
vowels  and  as  consonants. 

4.1  Phonemic  chart  of  MSA  vowels 


Front 

Central 

Back 

High 

*/**  J(S 

u/uu  Ij 

Mid 

Low 

a/aa  / 1 

4.2  Long  vowels 

4.2.1  alif 


4.2.1 .1  PRONUNCIATION:  The  letter  Jalif  represents  a long  \aa\  sound.  The  quality 
of  this  sound  varies  from  being  fronted  (as  in  the  English  word  “fad”),  a low 


22  See  section  8.1  on  the  definite  article  in  this  chapter. 
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central  vowel  (as  in  “far”),  or  a low  back  vowel  (as  in  the  English  word  “saw.”)  Here 
are  some  words  with  long  /aa/: 


people 

Fronted: 

naas 

fire 

Backed: 

naar 

j ^ 

during 

xilaal 

system 

niZaam 

door 

baab 

leader 

qaaJid 

OjLs 

peace 

salaam 

lighthouse 

manaara 

1 \ -rt 

ruler 

Haakim 

neighbor 

jaar 

Usually,  in  order  to  have  the  central  or  backed  pronunciation,  the  word  has  a 
back  consonant,  either  a velarized  one  (S,  D,  T,  or  Z)  or  a qaaf  as  the  ones  above 
illustrate.  The  backed  pronunciation  is  also  used  when  3 alif  is  followed  immedi- 
ately by  raa3  (as  in  the  words  manaara,  naar,  and  jaar).  However,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Arab  world,  especially  the  Eastern  regions  (such  as  Iraq),  the  backed  pronun- 
ciation is  more  frequent. 

4.2.1 .2  SPELLING  VARIANTS  OF  Jalif.  There  are  three  variations  of  the  letter  3alif: 
Jalif  qaSiira  (‘dagger’  Jalif),  Jalif  maqSuura  (‘shortened’  Jalif ) and  regular  3alif(3alif 
Tamila  - ‘tall’  Jalif).  These  variants  are  not  optional  but  are  determined  by 
derivational  etymology  and  spelling  conventions. 


4. 2. 1.3  alif  Tawiila  a_LjJo  ^_aJI.  This  is  the  standard  form  of  Jalif.  It  is  a non- 
connecting letter  written  into  the  word: 

(1)  alif  Tawiila  in  initial  position:  In  initial  position,  alif  is  not  a vowel;  it  is 

always  a seat  for  hamza  (accompanied  by  a short  vowel)  or  madda  (hamza 
plus  long  /aa/). 

(1.1)  ’ alif  with  hamza  and  short  vowel: 


four 

3arbaca 

‘LxjjI 

brothers 

3ixwaan 

pipe 

Junbuub 

• l 

3 alif  with  madda: 

August 

3aab 

J\ 

instrument 

3aala 

Ajf 

other  (m.) 

3aaxar 
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(2)  Jalif  in  medial  position:  In  medial  position,  JalifTawiila  is  connected  to 


the  letter  that  precedes  it,  but  it  does  not  connect  to  the  following 
letter: 

north;  left 

shamaal 

JLa-ii 

she  said 

qaalat 

JLi 

side 

jaanib 

The  letter  Jalif  has  a special  relationship  with  a preceding  laam:  it  sits  inside 
the  curve  of  the  laam  at  an  angle.  This  special  combination  of  letters  is 
called  a “ligature,”  and  is  even  occasionally  cited  as  part  of  the  alphabet 
(“ laam-Jalif ”). 

peace  salaam  ^.%uj 

Jordan  al-Jurdun  jVI 

no  laa  V 

(3)  ’alifTawiila  in  final  position: 

(3.1)  ’alif  as  long  vowel  in  word-final  position:  At  the  end  of  a word  Jalif 
Tawiila  may  occur: 


here 

hunaa 

L»_a 

Malta 

maalTaa 

LLJLo 

this  (m.) 

haadhaa 

1 j_A 

(3.2)  ’alif  Tawiila  with  nunation:  A word-final  Jalif  may  be  written  with  two  fatHas 
above  it,  signaling  that  the  word  is  nunated,  that  is,  marked  for  indefinite 
accusative  case  (and  pronounced  -an).  In  this  case,  the  Jalif  is  not  pronounced; 
it  is  only  a seat  or  “chair”  for  the  two  fatHas  that  mark  the  indefinite  accusa- 
tive. The  accusative  case  often  indicates  that  a noun  is  an  object  of  a transi- 
tive verb,  or  it  may  mark  an  adverbial  function.  For  further  description  and 
examples  of  the  accusative,  see  Chapter  7 on  noun  inflections.  Some  exam- 
ples of  adverbial  accusatives  ending  with  Jalif  plus  nunation  include: 


welcome 

Jahl-an 

^Ul 

tomorrow 

ghad-an 

ijc 

thanks 

shukr-an 

1^ 

greatly 

kathiir-an 

very 

jidd-an 

La* 

finally 

Jaxiir-an 

UiJ 
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(3.3)  silent  inflectional  ’ alifTawiila : The  JalifTawiila  is  written  as  part  of  the 
third  person  masculine  plural  past  tense  inflection,  but  it  is  only  a 
spelling  convention  and  it  is  not  pronounced.  If  a pronoun  suffix  is  added 
to  this  verb  inflection,  then  the  silent  Jalif  is  deleted:23 

,l^ka.V  .dJj£  \j^\S 

laaHaZ-uu.  kaan-uu  ka-dhaalika.  Hamal-uu-haa  ‘alaa  Zuhuur-i-him. 

They  noticed.  They  were  like  that.  They  carried  it  on  their  backs. 

4. 2. 1.4  dagger”  ’ alif : Jalif  qasiira  This  form  of  Jalif  is  a spelling 

convention  used  only  with  certain  words.  It  is  a reduced  version  of  Jalif  Tawiila 
written  above  the  consonant  (hanging  above  it  rather  like  a dagger),  rather  than 
beside  it  in  the  body  of  the  word.  As  with  the  short  vowels  written  above  or  below 
the  word,  this  form  of  Jalif  is  not  normally  visible  in  ordinary  text.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  know  that  a word  is  spelled  with  Jalif  qaSiira  in  order  to  pronounce  it 
correctly.  The  words  spelled  with  Jalif  qaSiira  are  not  many  in  number,  but  some 
of  them  are  used  with  great  frequency.  The  most  common  ones  include: 


j- 


God 

allaah  1 

aJJI 

A LI  1 

god 

Jilaah 

aJI 

aJI 

this  (m.) 

haadha 

11a 

111 

this  (f.) 

haadhihi 

6lA 

6J-A 

these 

haaJulaa3i 

£ A 

c-  Vj_A 

that  (m.) 

dhaalika 

slUj 

thus 

haakadhaa 

1 X A 

but 

laakinna 

4.1 .2.4  ’ alif  maqSuura  ^Ul:  The  3 alif  maqSuura  looks  like  a yaa3  without 

dots.  This  form  of  Jalif  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a word.  It  is  a spelling  convention 
occurring  with  certain  words  because  of  their  derivational  etymology.  Sometimes 
a dagger  3alif  is  added  above  the  3alif  maqSuura  to  distinguish  it  from  a final  yaa3. 
Some  words  spelled  with  3alif  maqSuura  are  proper  names,  such  as: 

Leila  laylaa 

Mona  munaa 


Moses 

Mustafa 


muusaa 

muSTafaa 


23 


This  J alif  is  called  Jalif  al-faaSila  or  “separating  3 alif.”  It  is  also  sometimes  referred  to  as  “otiose 
Jalif” 
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Other  words  ending  in  Jalif  maqSuura  may  be  any  form  class:  verb,  preposition, 
noun,  adjective: 


he  built 

banaa 

piety 

taqwaa 

L SJ*2 

upon 

lalaa 

greatest  (f.) 

kubraa 

to,  toward 

3ilaa 

J! 

Sometimes,  in  an  indefinite  noun  or  adjective,  the  Jalif  maqSuura  is  a seat  for 
the  indefinite  accusative  marker,  fatHataan,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  with  an 
/-an  I ending  instead  of  -aa.  This  depends  on  the  word’s  etymology.  For  declension 
and  more  examples  of  these  words,  see  Chapter  7 on  noun  inflections. 

hospital  mustashfan  0 

echo  Sadan 

coffeehouse  maqhan 


Most  words  spelled  with  final  3alif  maqSuura  have  to  change  it  to  Jalif  Tamila  if 
the  word  receives  a suffix  and  the  3alif  is  no  longer  final: 


^ ^ ^ \ 1 1 1 

& 1 j A 

C&  1 — O J 

mustawan 

mustawaa-hu 

quran 

quraa-naa 

ramaa 

ramaa-haa 

level,  status 

his  status 

villages 

our  villages 

he  threw 

he  threw  it  (f.) 

Certain  function  words  spelled  with  3alif  maqSuura 
thongized  yaa3  when  they  receive  pronoun  suffixes:24 

shift  from 

Jalif  to  a diph- 

J! 

> 

r<_>lr 

ladaa 

laday-haa25 

3ilaa 

3ilay-him 

‘alaa 

‘alay-kum 

with,  at 

with  her 

to,  toward 

to  them  (m.) 

on,  upon 

upon  you  (pi.) 

4.2.2  Semivowels/semi-consonants  waaw  and  yaa  3 

The  letters  waaw  and  yaa 3 have  two  functions.  They  represent  the  consonant 
sounds  /w/  and  /y/,  respectively,  and  they  also  represent  the  long  vowels  /uu/  and 
/ii/.  English  has  something  similar  to  this  because  the  letter  “y”  can  act  as  a con- 
sonant, as  in  the  word  “yellow”  or  it  can  act  as  a vowel,  as  in  the  word  “sky.”26  The 
Arabic  /ii/  sound  symbolized  by  yaa3  is  like  the  /i/  in  English  “machine.”  The  /uu/ 
sound  symbolized  by  waaw  is  like  the  /u/  in  “rule.” 


24  For  rules  and  full  paradigms  of  these  prepositions,  see  Chapter  16  on  prepositions  and 
prepositional  phrases. 

25  This  particle  also  has  the  sense  of  possession:  ‘she  has.’ 

26  See  note  1. 
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4.2.2. 1 THE  SOUNDS  OF  W33W The  letter  waaw  represents  either  the  sound  of 
/ w / or  the  long  vowel  /uu/.  For  example,  in  the  following  words,  it  is  /w/: 


boy 

walad 

jJ  j state  wilaaya 

IJft j 

season 

mawsim  ^ j_o  first  3awwal 

Sj 

And  in  the  following  it  is  /uu/: 

breakfast 

faTuur 

jjLi  entry  duxuul 

light 

nuur 

jjS  forbidden  mamnuur 

4. 2. 2. 2 THE  SOUNDS  OF  yaa J:  The  letter  yaa3  represents  either  the  sound  of  /y/  as 
in  “young”  or  the  long  vowel  \ii\  as  the  “i”  in  “petite.”  For  example,  in  the 
following  words  it  is  /y/: 

Yemen 

white 

yaman 

JabyaD 

• c 

day 

yawm 

In  the  following 

words  it 

is  pronounced  as  /ii/: 

elephant 

fill 

dune 

kathiib 

. ■ > 

religion 

diin 

6^ 

4.3  Short  vowels 

The  set  of  three 

and  sukuun  (al-Harakaat  wa  l-sukuun 

short  vowels  consists  of  the  sounds  /a/,/  if  and  /u/.  They  are  not 

considered  part  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  and  are  not  as  a rule  visible  in  written  Ara- 
bic. The  short  vowels  are  referred  to  in  Arabic  not  as  letters  (Huruuf  ) but  as 
“movements”  ( Harakaat ).  That  is,  they  are  seen  as  a way  of  moving  the  voice  from 
one  consonant  to  another. 

Short  vowels  can  be  written  into  a text,  but  ordinarily  they  are  not.  Two  excep- 
tions to  this  are  the  Qur’an  and  children’s  schoolbooks.  In  the  Qur’an,  the  short 
vowels  are  made  explicit  so  that  readers  and  reciters  can  be  absolutely  certain  of 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  text.  In  schoolbooks,  they  are  inserted  so 
that  children  can  study  and  master  word  structure  and  spelling  as  they  learn  how 
to  read  MSA.  As  reading  skill  progresses,  the  use  of  short  vowels  in  pedagogical 
texts  is  phased  out.  This  is  done  because  the  patterning  of  short  vowels  is  largely 
predictable  and  therefore  marking  them  is  considered  redundant. 

For  learners  of  Arabic  as  a foreign  language,  the  absence  of  short  vowels 
requires  extra  attention  to  word  structure  and  morphological  patterning,  and 
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memorization  of  the  exact  sound  of  the  word  as  well  as  its  spelling.  Just  because 
the  vowels  are  invisible  doesn’t  mean  they  don’t  exist. 

4.3.1  fatHa : short  /a/ 

The  short  vowel  /a/,  called  fatHa,  ranges  in  pronunciation  from  low  central  (as  in 
“dark”)  to  lowered  mid  front  (as  in  “best”),  depending  on  context.  The  short  vowel 
/a/  is  represented,  when  written,  by  a small  diagonal  mark  sloping  downward  to 
the  left  ( ).  It  is  placed  above  the  consonant  that  it  follows  in  pronunciation. 
Examples: 


country 

balad 

jL 

she  danced 

raqaSat 

mint 

nacnac 

4.3.2  kasra  : SjluS  short  /// 

The  short  vowel  /i/,  called  kasra,  ranges  in  pronunciation  from  a high  front  vowel 
(as  in  “petite”)  to  a lower  front  vowel  (as  in  “sit”).  Kasra  is  represented  by  a mark 
similar  to  fatHa,  but  is  written  underneath  the  consonant  it  follows  ( ).  Examples: 

pepper 

mu 

Jiifl 

skin 

jild 

jL 

apricots 

mishmish 

4.3.3  Damma : short  lul 

The  short  /u/  sound  in  Arabic,  called  Damma,  ranges  from  a high  back  vowel  (as  in 
“duke”)  to  a lower  rounded  back  vowel  (as  in  “bull”).  The  Damma  is  represented  by 
what  looks  like  a small  waaw,  or  an  English  apostrophe  ( ).  It  is  written  above  the 
consonant  which  it  follows.  Examples: 

cities 

mudun 

0^ 

ear 

Judhun 

' t 

o a I 

quarter 

rub1' 

4.3.4  Absence  of  vowel:  sukuun 

A consonant  is  not  always  followed  by  a vowel.  Sometimes  one  consonant  comes 
immediately  after  another,  or  a consonant  will  end  a word.  In  order  to  indicate 
clearly  that  a consonant  is  not  followed  by  a vowel,  Arabic  uses  a diacritical  mark 
called  a sukuun  (‘silence’)  which  looks  like  a mini-zero  ( )placed  directly  above  the 


consonant. 
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As  with  the  short  vowel  indicators,  the  sukuun  is  invisible  in 
is  shown  here  in  the  following  examples: 

room  ghurfa  4-i^  we  drink  nashrab 

temple  macbad  ,.u » ^ sand  rami 

4.3.5  Extra  short  or  helping  vowels 

An  epenthetic  or  helping  vowel  may  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  a word  in  con- 
text in  order  to  prevent  consonant  clusters  and  facilitate  smoothness  of  pro- 
nunciation within  a sentence.  In  a sentence,  these  helping  vowels  are  added 
to  words  that  would  otherwise  end  with  sukuun  when  the  following  word 
begins  with  a consonant  cluster.  The  determination  of  the  helping  vowel  is  as 
follows: 

4.3.5. 1 HELPING  VOWEL  kasra:  The  short  vowel  kasra  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
helping  vowel. 

nasharat-i  l-jariidat-u  l-Jaxbaar-a.  hal-i  ntahaa  l-mu’tamar-u? 

The  newspaper  published  the  news.  Did  the  conference  end? 

4. 3. 5. 2 HELPING  VOWEL  Damma : The  helping  vowel  Damma  is  used  with  the 
second  person  plural  personal  pronouns  and  third  person  plural  pronouns  when 
they  are  spelled  with  Damma: 

■ 4 4-IA  V 1 1 ^ (j  ~ ' > Q~  ...I 

istaqbal-at-hum-u  l-bi'that-u  l-rasmiyyat-u. 

The  official  delegation  met  them. 

+ & > * ■ . o - 

ya-'  tabir-uuna-kum-u  l-ruwwaad-a.27 
They  consider  you  (m.  pi.)  the  pioneers. 

jlZu I 

hal-i  shtaray-tum-u  l-Ta'aam-a?28 
Did  you  (m.  pi.)  buy  the  food? 


ordinary  script.  It 


27  Phonetically,  ya-'tabir-u-kum-u  r-ruwwaad-a. 

Phonetically,  hal-i  shtaray-tum-u  T-Ta  aam-a?  There  are  two  helping  vowels  here,  a kasra  on  the 
question-word  hal  in  order  to  prevent  a consonant  cluster  with  the  past  tense  Form  VIII  verb,  and 
Damma  after  the  subject  marker  -turn  affixed  to  the  past  tense  verb. 
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4. 3. 5. 3 LONG  VOWEL  waaw  AS  helping  vowel:  A special  case  of  a long  helping 
vowel  /uu/  occurs  when  the  object  of  the  verb  following  the  second  person  masculine 
plural  past  tense  suffix  /-turn/  happens  to  be  a pronoun.  A long  /uu/  is  inserted  as  a 
buffer  between  the  subject  marker  on  the  verb  and  the  object  pronoun: 

S ^ ^ -A  1 ^ > I « * 

hal  nashar-tum-uu-haa ? 

Did  you  (m.  pi.)  publish  it? 


4. 3. 5. 4 HELPING  VOWEL  fatHa:  The  short  vowel  fatHa  has  restricted  use  as  a 
helping  vowel.  With  the  word  min  ‘from,’  the  helping  vowel  is  fatHa  before  the 
definite  article  and  otherwise,  kasra. 

O'0 

min-a  l-kuwayt-i  min-a  l-gharb-i 

from  Kuwait  from  the  west 


k_j ^aJI  pL^JLjI 

min-i  ntihaaJ-i  l-Harb-i 
from  the  end  of  the  war 


min-i  sm-i-naa 
from  our  name 


4.4  Diphthongs  and  glides 

Diphthongs  or  glides  in  Arabic  are  combinations  of  short  vowels  and  semivowels. 
The  sequences  that  occur  are  /aw/,  /ay/,  /iy/,  and  /uw/.  The  sequences  */iw/  and  */uy/ 
are  usually  prohibited. 


4.4.1  Diphthongs 

4.4. 1.1  /aw/  (PRONOUNCED  LIKE  THE  ‘W 

above  fawqa  j ^ 

pine-nuts  Sanawbar 

4.4. 1.2  /ay/  (PRONOUNCED  LIKE  ENGLISH 

egg  bayDa  a .Aj  > 

to  change  ghayyar  j+L 


...  it  >»\ 29 

IN  power  ) 

almonds 

lawz 

appointment 

maw'id 

» __  u »»\30 

eye,  OR  aye  ) 


car 

sayyaara 

li  J 1 

night 

layl 

J^J 

29  In  less  formal  spoken  Arabic  and  in  colloquial  Arabic  the  diphthong  /aw/  changes  to  a long  vowel 
/oo/.  pronounced  like  the  /o/  in  “note.” 

30  Again,  in  less  formal  Arabic  and  colloquial  Arabic,  the  diphthong  /ay/  changes  to  the  long  vowel 
/ee/,  pronounced  like  the  long  /a/  in  “date.” 
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4.4.2  Glides 

Glides  are  vowel-consonant  combinations  where  the  vowel  and  consonant  have 
very  close  points  of  articulation,  such  as  /iy/  (high  front  vowel  plus  palatal  sonant) 
and  /uw/  (high  back  vowel  plus  rounded  bilabial  sonant).  In  most  cases  the  glide 
consonant  is  doubled. 

4.4.2. 1 HIGH  FRONT  GLIDE  /iy/: 


Arab  (f.) 

‘arabiyya 

A_aj^c 

Egyptians 

miSriyy-uun 

denied 

manfiyy 

yearly 

sanawiyy-an 

ij  j 1... 

4. 4. 2. 2 HIGH 

BACK  GLIDE  /uw/l 

growth 

numuww 

enemy 

‘aduww 

youth 

futuwwa 

2 t 

height 

'uluww 

5 MSA  pronunciation  styles:  full  form  and  pause  form 

When  reading  MSA  formally,  aloud,  words  are  pronounced  according  to  certain 
rules. 

5.1  Full  form 

When  complete  voweling  is  observed,  all  vowels  are  pronounced,  including  all 
the  short  vowels  that  are  contained  in  the  words  but  not  visible  in  the  text.  This 
also  includes  any  word-final  inflectional  vowels  and  is  called  “full”  form  pronun- 
ciation. 

° e _ ° ° s o f o j , , . 

. <_>'■*-«> I A_l_iJ  A LxJ  I ^Jj  A (j  A -*■  'I 

HaDar-a  raJiis-u  l-jumhuuriyyat-i  Jilaa  VaaSimat-i  laylat-a  Jams-i. 

The  president  of  the  republic  came  to  the  capital  last  night. 

5.2  Pause  form 

There  is  also  a standard  Arabic  pronunciation  principle  that  a word-final  short 
vowel  may  be  left  unpronounced.  This  is  called  “pause  form”  in  English  and  waqf 
(‘stopping’)  in  Arabic.  There  are  two  variants  of  this  principle: 

5.2.1  Formal  pause  form 

When  reading  MSA  aloud,  the  standard  practice  is  to  use  pause  form  on  the  final 
word  of  a sentence,  or  (if  it  is  a long  sentence)  wherever  there  is  a natural  “pause” 
for  breath. 
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. A_LJ  A LxJ  I 4 J J J (j  ^ ' I jUiJj  JtS\~± 

HaDar-a  ra3iis-u  l-jumhuuriyyat-i  Jilaa  l-laaSimat-i  laylat-a  Jams.31 
The  president  of  the  republic  came  to  the  capital  last  night. 

5.2.2  Informal  pause  form: 

When  reading  MSA  aloud  or  when  speaking  MSA  less  formally,  pause  form  is 
sometimes  used  on  most  or  all  words  ending  with  a short  vowel. 

A_1_J  A l_aJ I A-j^ j> ^ .ft 1 1 

HaDar  raJiis  l-jumhuuriyya  Jilaa  l-'aaSima  laylat  Jams32 
The  president  of  the  Republic  came  to  the  capital  last  night. 


5.2.2. 1 PAUSE  FORM  FOR  WORDS  ENDING  IN  tea  ’ marbuuTa : A word  that  ter- 
minates in  taa°  marhuuTa  is  usually  pronounced  as  ending  in  -a  or  -ah  in  pause  form 
unless  it  is  the  first  term  of  an  •’ iDaafa , in  which  case  it  is  pronounced  as  a /-t-/  sound. 


capital 

university 

organization 


'aaSima 

jaami'a 

munaZZama33 


& n . I C 

A a In  \ 


aC.  A aui Lc. 

‘aaSimat  'umaan 
the  capital  of  Oman 


Aj»_oL^ 


jaami'at  bayruut 

the  university  of  Beirut 


6 MSA  syllable  structure 

There  are  a limited  number  of  possible  syllable  sequences  for  MSA  word  structure. 

First  of  all,  no  word  or  syllable  may  start  with  a vowel.  If  a word  appears  to  start 
with  a vowel,  such  as  3islaam  or  Jumma  or  Jabadan,  what  is  actually  heard  is  a 
vowel  preceded  by  a glottal  stop  ( hamza ).  English  speakers  tend  not  to  hear  the 
glottal  stop  because  it  is  not  phonemic  (meaningful)  in  English.  It  is,  however,  a 
real  consonant  in  Arabic. 


I 

week 

if 


Janaa 

Jusbuul 

Jidhaa 


L»l 


Ijl 


31  Final  short  vowel  /-i/  is  unpronounced. 

32  Note  that  in  order  to  avoid  consonant  clusters  and  ease  pronunciation,  when  speaking  in  pause 
form,  sometimes  helping  vowels  have  to  be  inserted. 

33  For  a more  detailed  description  of  taaJ  marbuuTa  pronunciation,  see  McCarus  and  Rammuny  1974, 
112-13.  See  also  section  1.2  of  Chapter  7,  on  feminine  gender  marking. 
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The  second  rule  is  that  no  word  or  syllable  may  begin  with  a consonant  cluster, 
such  as  /sk/  or  /br/.  Consonant  clusters  within  syllables  are  prohibited,  except  for 
one  situation:  In  pause  form,  a word  may  end  in  a consonant  cluster,  such  as: 
fahimt  ‘I  understood’  a or  ista'malt  ‘I  used’  Syllable  structure  in  MSA 

is  therefore  limited  to  the  following  five  combinations  of  consonants  and  vowels. 

6.1  Full  form  pronunciation  syllables 

(1)  “Short”  or  “weak”  syllable:  CV  (consonant-short  vowel) 

e.g.,  -ma,  -bi,  -hu 

(2)  “Long”  or  “strong”  syllables:  CW  (consonant-long  vowel) 

or  CVC  (consonant-short  vowel-consonant) 
e.g.,  -faa,  -dii,  -ras,  -tab 


6.2  Additional  pause  form  pronunciation  syllables 

(1)  “Super-strong”  syllables:  CWC  (consonant-long  vowel-consonant) 

or  CVCC  (consonant-short  vowel-consonant-consonant) 
e.g.,  -riim,  -nuun,  -sart,  -rabt 

These  super-strong  sequences  occur  primarily  in  word-final  position.34 

7 Word  stress  rules 

Stress  rules  refer  to  the  placement  of  stress  or  emphasis  (loudness)  within  a word. 
In  English,  stress  is  not  fully  predictable  and  is  learned  by  ear  or  along  with  word 
spelling.  Some  words  in  English  are  differentiated  only  by  stress,  for  example: 
invalid  (noun  and  adjective),  present  (noun,  adjective,  and  verb),  suspect  (noun 
and  verb),  conduct  (noun  and  verb). 

Stress  in  Modern  Standard  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  predictable 
and  adheres  to  some  general  rules  based  on  syllable  structure.  Because  MSA  is  not 
a spontaneously  spoken  language,  the  rules  given  here  for  stress  patterns  are  for 
the  way  MSA  is  pronounced  when  read  out  loud  or  used  in  speaking  from  pre- 
pared texts  in  the  Eastern  Arab  world.  In  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  stress  rules  are 
different  for  MSA  as  well  as  the  colloquial  language.  Nonetheless,  the  standard 
Eastern  form  is  “a  nearly  universal  norm,”  acceptable  and  understandable 
throughout  the  Arab  world.35 


34  Active  participles  of  geminate  Form  I verbs  contain  an  internal  CWC  sequence,  for  example, 

Haajj  ‘pilgrim,’  SjL>  maadda,  ‘substance,’  kaaffa  ‘entirety,’  f saamm  ‘poisonous,’  jaajf ‘dry,’ 

ft c ‘ aamm  ‘public;  general,’  xaaSS  ‘private;  special,’  or  jL».  Haarr  ‘hot.’  Some  borrowed  words 
also  contain  this  sequence,  such  as  raad-yuu  ^>jl j ‘radio.’  See  Chapter  6 on  participles,  section  1.1.2. 

,s  McCarthy  and  Prince  1990a,  252.  They  also  note  that  “there  is  inconsistency  in  the  stressing  of 
standard  Arabic  words  between  different  areas  of  the  Arab  world,  and  no  direct  testimony  on  this 
subject  exists  from  the  Classical  period.” 
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Different  sets  of  rules  are  used  for  full  form  pronunciation  and  pause  form  pro- 
nunciation. They  overlap  to  a great  extent,  but  there  are  some  differences.  The 
major  feature  of  all  these  stress  rules  is  that  stress  placement  is  calculated  from 
the  end  of  a word  - not  the  beginning.  Note  that  some  Arabic  words  are  composed 
of  several  morphological  elements,  including  case  endings  and  pronoun  suffixes 
of  various  sorts,  so  that  the  length  of  words  may  vary  substantially. 


7.1  Full  form  stress  rules 

7.1.1  Stress  is  never  on  the  final  syllable 

Therefore,  in  words  of  two  syllables,  stress  is  on  the  first,  no  matter  what  that  first 
syllable  is  like  (strong  or  weak).  Examples  (stress  is  indicated  by  boldface): 


to,  towards  Jilaa 

we 

naHnu 

what  maadhaa 

IjLo 

they  visited 

zaaruu  1 jjlj 

she  hiya 

** 

here 

p 

hunaa 

7.1.2  Stress  on  penult 

Stress  is  on  the  second  syllable  from  the  end  of  the  word 
ble  is  strong  (CVC  or  CW).  Examples: 

(the  penult)  if  that  sylla- 

efforts  (nom.) 

juhuudun 

* p 

students  (acc.) 

Tullaaban 

LSiL 

they  taught  her 

darrasuuhaa 

they  (f.)  write 

yaktubna 

you  (m.  pi.)  worked 

'amiltum 

7.1.3  Stress  on  the  antepenult 

If  the  second  syllable  from  the  end  of  the  word  is  weak  (CV),  then  the  stress  falls 
back  to  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  (the  antepenult): 

a capital 

'aaSimatun 

* - 

A fl  . 1 C 

all  of  us 

kullunaa 

Ldk 

a library  (nom.) 

maktabatun 

A 

he  tries  yuHaawilu  J jLa_> 

o . 

Palestinian  (f.)  filasTiiniyyatun  <x\ 
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7.1.4  Summary:  word  length 

Therefore,  in  full-form  pronunciation,  MSA  stress  falls  either  on  the  second  or 
third  syllable  from  the  end  of  the  word.  Note  that  if  a suffix  is  attached  to  a word, 
it  increases  the  number  of  syllables  and  may  change  the  stress  pattern,  e.g., 


university 

jaamVatun 

our  university 

jaamV  atunaa 

1 

office 

maktabun 

4 . o . 

■ y' 

his  office 

maktabuhu 

we  studied 

darasnaa 

1 \ IUJ  J 

we  studied  it  (f.) 

darasnaahaa 

l A 1 \ ' 

7.2  Pause  form  stress  rule 

The  same  basic  set  of  rules  applies  to  pause  form,  but  there  is  an  important  addi- 
tional rule  for  pause  form  pronunciation:  Stress  falls  on  the  final  syllable  of  a 
word  if  that  syllable  is  a super-strong  one  (CVCC  or  CWC). 


minister 

waziir 

discussions 

mubaaHathaat 

boundaries 

Huduud 

I tried 

Haawalt 

cJjLi. 

7.2.1  Summary 

To  summarize,  MSA  stress  falls  on  either  the  second  or  the  third  syllable  from  the 
end  of  the  word  or,  in  pause  form,  on  the  final  syllable  if  it  is  super-strong.36 

7.2.2  Other  pause  form  conventions 

7.2.2. 1 PAUSE  FORM  nisba:  Words  in  pause  form  that  end  with  the  nisba  (relative 
adjective)  suffix  -iyy  should  technically  have  stress  placed  on  that  final  syllable 
(CVCC),  e.g., 

Yemeni  yamaniyy  official  raJiisiyy 

Arab  carabiyy  Bedouin  badawiyy  ^ j 

And  this  is  done  in  very  formal  spoken  MSA.  However,  it  is  often  the  case  in  spo- 
ken MSA  (as  in  colloquial  Arabic)  that  this  ending  is  treated  not  as  -iyy  but  simply 


36 


As  McCarthy  and  Prince  concisely  note:  “The  stress  system  is  obviously  weight-sensitive:  final 
syllables  are  stressed  if  superheavy  CwC  or  CvCC;  penults  are  stressed  if  heavy  Cw  or  CvC; 
otherwise  the  antepenult  is  stressed”  (1990a,  252). 
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as  long  ii,  in  which  case  the  stress  is  placed  as  though  the  last  syllable  contained 
an  open  long  vowel: 

Yemeni  yamanii  official  raJiisii 

Arab  carabii  Bedouin  badawii 

72.2.2  PAUSE  FORM  CHANGE  IN  STRESS  FOR  CERTAIN  WORDS  SPELLED  WITH  faaJ 
marbuuTa:  In  pause  form,  taaJ  marbuuTa,  along  with  its  case  ending,  is  not 
pronounced,  and  this  eliminates  a syllable  from  the  word.  Therefore,  stress  has  to 
be  recalculated,  and  certain  words  spelled  with  taaJ  marbuuTa  shift  the  stress  when 
pronounced  in  pause  form. 


Full  form 
(includes  case 
ending) 

Pause  form 

university 

jaamiat-un 

jaamia 

school 

madrasat-un 

madrasa 

_i_0 

lecture 

muHaaDarat-un 

muHaaDara 

The  shift  in  stress  in  the  above  examples  occurs  because  when  the  taa •’  marbuuTa 
plus  case  ending  is  deleted,  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  becomes  the  second 
syllable  from  the  end,  and  because  it  is  weak  (CV),  it  cannot  receive  the  stress,  so 
the  stress  shifts  back  to  the  previous  syllable.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  dele- 
tion of  taa1  marbuuTa  plus  case  ending  does  not  alter  the  stress  pattern.  This  hap- 
pens if  the  syllable  that  originally  had  the  stress  is  a strong  syllable.  In  this  case 
the  strong  syllable  retains  the  stress,  in  keeping  with  the  general  rules.37 


Full  form 

Pause  form 

city 

madiinat-un 

madiina 

A_L»_La 

dove 

Hamaamat-un 

Hamaama 

A-al  .ft-k 

heroism 

buTuulat-un 

buTuula 

AJ 

For  additional  reading  on  Arabic  word  stress  and  generative  phonology,  see  Brame  1970  and  Abdo 
1969. 
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8 Definiteness  and  indefiniteness  markers 

8.1  Definite  article  a/-  Ji 

8.1.1  Spelling 

The  definite  article  in  Arabic  is  spelled  with  Jalif-laam  and  is  attached  as  a prefix. 
This  spelling  convention  makes  a word  with  the  prefixed  definite  article  look  like 
just  one  word.  The  definite  article  thus  never  occurs  independently  ( al-  JI ).  It  is  a 
proclitic  particle,  i.e.,  always  attached  to  a word  - either  a noun  or  an  adjective. 

the  sheikh  al-shaykh  g^rJI  the  night  al-layla  a Will 

the  genie  al-jinnii  ^'>>11  the  women  al-nisaa’ 

8.1.2  Pronunciation 

In  general,  the  definite  article  is  pronounced  “al"  but  many  speakers  shorten  the 
/a/  sound  so  that  it  sounds  more  like  “el”  (as  in  English  “elbow”).  It  is  spelled  with 
elidable  hamza  ( hamzat  al-waSl)  (see  above),  so  if  the  definite  article  is  not  utterance- 
initial,  the  hamza  drops  out  in  pronunciation  and  the  vowel  pronounced  with  the 
laam  of  the  definite  article  is  actually  the  final  vowel  of  the  preceding  word  (see 
also  above  under  hamza t al-waSl). 

8.1 .2.1  SUN  AND  MOON  LETTERS 

(1)  Sun  Letters  (Huruuf  shamsiyya  ^Jj^a.):  Certain  sounds  assimilate  or 

absorb  the  sound  of  the  laam  in  the  definite  article.  These  sounds  or  letters 
are  called  “sun  letters”  (Huruuf  shamsiyya).  When  a word  begins  with  one  of 
these  sounds,  the  Jalif-laam  of  the  definite  article  is  written,  but  the  laam  is 
not  pronounced;  instead,  it  is  absorbed  or  assimilated  into  the  first  letter  or 
sound  in  the  word  and  that  letter  is  doubled  in  strength.  A shadda  is  written 
over  the  sun  letter  itself  to  show  that  the  /!/  is  assimilated  into  it  and  strength- 
ens it,  but  the  shadda  does  not  show  in  normal  printed  Arabic. 

The  sun  letters  or  sounds  that  absorb  the  /I/  of  the  definite  article  are  as  follows: 

(j  J J=»  J=>  1)“  J J j J ^ 

taa  \ thaaf  daal,  dhaal,  raa  \ zaay,  siin,  shiin,  Saad,  Daad,  TaaJ,  ZaaJ,  laam , nuun 


English 

Pronounced 

Arabic 

the  commerce 

at-tijaara 

SjUUI 

the  culture 

ath-thaqaafa 

4 al  11 
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English 

Pronounced 

Arabic 

the  religion 

ad-diin 

the  gold 

adh-dhahab 

the  lord 

ar-rabb 

the  flowers 

az-zuhuur 

the  secret 

as-sirr 

^ujl 

the  sun 

ash-shams 

ijaiAuJI 

the  wool 

aS-Suuf 

i 9 

the  noise 

aD-Dajja 

A -v  ■ Ail 

the  doctor 

aT-Tabiib 

, mUII 

the  shadow 

aZ-Zill 

jkll 

the  clothing 

al-libaas 

^LJJI 

the  light 

an-nuur 

(2)  Moon  letters  (Huruuf  qamariyya  v_i “Moon  letters”  do  not  absorb 
the  /I/  of  the  definite  article.  The  moon  letters  are: 

t;  j 6 f ^ ^ CC  i 

hamza,  baaJ,jiim,  Haa  \ xaa\  Jayn,  ghayn,faaJ,  qaaf  kaaf,  miim,  haa\  waaw,  yaaJ 


English 

Pronounced 

Arabic 

Islam 

al-Jislaam 

the  bedouin 

al-badw 

j^i 

the  pocket 

al-jayb 

Jl 
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English 

Pronounced 

Arabic 

the  luck 

al-HaZZ 

Lji 

the  mustard 

al-xardal 

Jj>ii 

the  Arabs 

al-'arab 

the  west 

al-gharb 

the  pepper 

al-filfil 

Jididl 

the  moon 

al-qamar 

j-iJI 

the  treasure 

al-kanz 

jkii 

the  center 

al-markaz 

the  engineering 

al-handasa 

A . . i \ \ ^ II 

the  ministry 

al-wizaara 

the  hand 

al-yad 

jJ! 

8.1 .2.2  summary:  SUN  and  MOON  letters:  The  Arabic  alphabet,  or  inventoi 
consonant  sounds,  is  therefore  divided  into  two  groups:  sounds  that  assim: 
the  /l/  of  the  definite  article  and  sounds  that  do  not.  The  sounds  are  best  leai 
through  memorization,  listening,  and  speaking  practice.  Note  that  in  n 
transliteration  systems  (Library  of  Congress,  for  example),  when  written  Arab 
romanized  into  Latin  letters,  the  definite  article  is  spelled  “al”  even  thoug 
pronunciation  the  /I/  may  be  assimilated.  That  is  the  case  in  the  romanizatio 
this  text. 

8.2  Indefinite  marker:  nunation  (tanwiin 

Indefiniteness,  which  corresponds  to  the  use  of  “a”  or  “an”  in  English,  is 
marked  with  a separate  word  in  Arabic.  Instead,  it  is  marked  with  a suffix,  a 
sound  that  comes  at  the  end  of  a word.  This  /n/  sound  is  not  written  with  a r 
lar  letter  \nuun\.  It  is  indicated  by  writing  the  final  inflectional  vowel  on  a \ 
twice.  In  the  case  of  Damma,  nunation  is  often  indicated  by  giving  the  Dam i 
“tail”  or  flourish  at  the  end,  rather  than  doubling  it.38 


38  The  writing  conventions  for  this  indefinite  marking  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  7. 
section  4.2.1. 
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Nunation  as  a marker  of  indefiniteness  may  appear  on  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs.  Certain  classes  of  words  (e.g.,  diptotes)  are  restricted  from  having 
nunation. 


a house  (nominative) 

bayt-u-n 

o_i  > 

a house  (genitive) 

bayt-i-n 

Cuj 

a house  (accusative) 

bayt-a-n 

Note  that  the  accusative  form  of  nunation  often  needs  a “seat”  or  “chair”  which 
is  usually  JalifTawiila.39  For  example: 

place 

makaan-an 

bridge 

jisr-an 

many 

kathiir-an 

In  words  spelled  with  taaJ  marbuuTa,  the  nunation  sits  atop  the  final  letter  and 
the  accusative  nunation  does  not  require  an  Jalif  chair.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
words  that  end  with  hamza  preceded  by  a long  vowel. 

an  embassy  (nominative) 

sifaarat-u-n 

* 

an  embassy  (genitive) 

sifaarat-i-n 

6^1  uj 

an  embassy  (accusative) 

sifaarat-a-n 

6^1— fijjj 

an  evening  (nominative) 

masaa'-u-n 

(■\  UJi~V 

an  evening  (genitive) 

masaa’-i-n 

an  evening  (accusative) 

masaa3-a-n 

£ 1 lU 

39  Certain  “defective”  nouns  use  Jalif  maqSuura  as  a seat  for  the  fatHataan  in  both  the  nominative  and 
the  accusative  cases,  e.g.,  ma'  nan  ‘meaning’  or  ^ 1*  maqhan  ‘coffeehouse.’  See  section  5.4.4 
of  Chapter  7 for  further  details  of  this  declension. 
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Arabic  word  structure:  an  overview 

“The  Semitic  root  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  man’s  language.”1 


1 Morphology  in  general 

Morphology,  or  word  structure,  pertains  to  the  organization,  rules,  and  processes 
concerning  meaningful  units  of  language,  whether  they  be  words  themselves 
or  parts  of  words,  such  as  affixes  of  various  sorts.  Meaningful  components  and 
subcomponents  at  the  word  level  are  referred  to  as  morphemes.2  Arabic  morphol- 
ogy is  different  from  English  in  some  very  basic  respects  but  it  is  highly  system- 
atic. In  fact,  Arabic  and  the  Semitic  languages  have  had  substantial  influence  on 
the  development  of  certain  key  concepts  in  theoretical  morphology.3 

Theories  of  word  structure,  or  morphology,  usually  focus  on  two  essential 
issues:  how  words  are  formed  (derivational  or  lexical  morphology)  and  how  they 
interact  with  syntax  (inflectional  morphology,  e.g.,  marking  for  categories  such 
as  gender,  number,  case,  tense).  Arab  grammarians,  starting  in  the  late  eighth  and 
early  ninth  centuries  AD,  developed  sophisticated  analyses  of  Arabic  morphology 
that  differ  from  modern  Western  theories,  but  interrelate  with  them  in  interest- 
ing ways.4  Because  this  reference  grammar  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
Western  readers,  it  is  organized  along  the  lines  of  traditional  Western  categories, 
with  inclusion  of  the  Arabic  terminology. 

Derivational  or  lexical  morphology  has  to  do  with  principles  governing  word 
formation  (such  as  analysis  of  the  English  words  “truthful”  or  “untruthfulness” 

1 Lohmann  1972,  318. 

2 Aronoff  (1976,  7)  gives  this  general  definition  of  morphemes:  “the  units  into  which  words  are 
analyzed  and  out  of  which  they  are  composed.”  This  definition  is  adequate  as  a start,  although 
Aronoff  notes  that  it  is  problematic  in  certain  ways  for  morphological  theory.  For  a general 
introduction  to  traditional  morphology  a good  place  to  begin  is  Matthews  1974.  He  writes:  “the 
morpheme  is  established  as  the  single  minimal  or  primitive  unit  of  grammar,  the  ultimate  basis 
for  our  entire  description  of  the  primary  articulation  of  language.  Words,  phrases,  etc.,  are  all 
seen  as  larger,  complex  or  non-primitive  units  which  are  built  up  from  morphemes  in  successive 
stages”  (1974,  78).  For  further  developments  in  morphological  theory  see  Aronoff  1976  and  1994, 
Anderson  1992,  and  Spencer  1991. 

3 “It  may  thus  well  be  that  all  Western  linguistic  morphology  is  directly  rooted  in  the  Semitic 
grammatical  tradition”  (Aronoff  1994,  3). 

4 For  discussion  of  how  Arabic  morphological  categories  interrelate  with  Western  theories,  see 
Ryding  1993.  See  also  discussions  in  Aronoff  1994,  esp.  123-64  and  Anderson  1992,  57-58;  Monteil 
(1960,  105-223)  has  an  excellent  overview  of  MSA  morphological  issues. 
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derived  from  the  base  word  “true”).5  Inflectional  morphology  describes  how 
words  vary  or  inflect  in  order  to  express  grammatical  contrasts  or  categories,  such 
as  singular/plural  or  past/present  tense.  Derivation,  since  it  is  the  process  of  cre- 
ating words  or  lexical  units,  is  considered  procedurally  prior  to  inflection,  which 
subsequently  acts  upon  the  word  stem  and  modifies  it,  if  necessary,  for  use  in  con- 
text (by  affixing  /-s/  in  English  for  plural,  for  example,  or  /-ed/  for  past  tense).  These 
are  two  fundamental  categories,  therefore,  in  approaching  language  structure. 
However,  the  boundaries  between  derivation  and  inflection  are  not  as  clear-cut  in 
Arabic  as  they  are  in  English  because  Arabic  morphology  works  on  different 
principles,  and  because  Arabic  morphological  theory  views  elements  of  word 
structure  and  sentence  structure  from  a different  perspective.6 

Readers  who  are  consulting  this  reference  grammar  for  answers  to  specific 
questions  may  want  to  skip  over  the  morphological  theory  and  consult  the  para- 
digms (inflectional  charts),  and  the  book  is  designed  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, those  who  are  studying  Arabic  with  goals  of  understanding  the  processes 
and  categories  of  Arabic  language  structure  will  find  that  descriptions  of  the 
morphological  structure  are  helpful  not  only  in  understanding  the  theoretical 
framework  of  Arabic,  but  also  in  organizing  their  knowledge  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  higher  levels  of  achievement  and  proficiency.  Moreover,  without  a 
sound  grasp  of  Arabic  morphological  principles,  learners  will  be  unable  to  make 
use  of  Arabic  dictionaries. 

2 Derivation:  the  Arabic  root-pattern  system 

Arabic  morphology  exhibits  rigorous  and  elegant  logic.  It  differs  from  that  of 
English  or  other  Indo-European  languages  because  it  is  to  a large  extent  based  on 
discontinuous  morphemes.  It  consists  primarily  of  a system  of  consonant  roots 
which  interlock  with  patterns  of  vowels  (and  sometimes  certain  other  conso- 
nants) to  form  words,  or  word  stems.  This  type  of  operation  is  not  unknown  in 
English.  If  one  looks  at  the  consonant  sequence  s-ng,  one  knows  that  its  meaning 


5 In  the  word  “untruthfulness,”  for  example,  there  are  four  morphemes:  un-,  truth,  -fill,  and  -ness. 
Three  of  these  morphemes  are  bound,  i.e.,  they  cannot  occur  on  their  own,  and  one  (“truth")  is 
“free.” 

6 The  two  major  categories  of  grammatical  analysis  in  Arabic  are  Sar/v_s^a  and  naHw  which 
are  often  translated  as  morphology  and  syntax,  respectively.  However,  the  boundary  between  them 
is  not  the  same  boundary  as  in  Western  grammatical  theory.  The  category  of  Sarf  covers  many 
areas  of  derivational  morphology  (e.g.,  the  ten  forms  of  the  verb)  and  some  inflectional  morphol- 
ogy (e  g-  the  past  tense  paradigm):  but  it  does  not  include  the  study  of  case  and  mood.  A further 
category  of  Arabic  grammatical  analysis,  ishtiqaaq,  is  often  translated  as  ‘etymology’  but  actually 
deals  more  with  Arabic  derivational  morphology.  It  is  etymology  (the  study  of  word  origins  and 
development)  in  the  sense  that  it  deals  extensively  with  the  creation  of  words  from  the  lexical 
root  system,  but  not  in  the  Western  diachronic  sense  that  examines  the  evolution  of  lexical  items 
and  their  meanings  over  time  and  through  different,  though  related  stages  of  language  evolution. 
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has  to  do  with  vocal  music.  By  inserting  different  vowels  into  the  vowel  slot 
between  the  /s-/  and  the  /-ng/  several  different  English  words  can  be  formed: 

sing  (v.) 

sang  (v.) 

sung  (v.) 

song  (n.) 

All  of  these  items  are  words,  or  stems  that  can  have  suffixes  such  as  “sing-ing,” 
“song-s,”  “sing-s,”  “song-’s,”  “sing-er,”  or  prefixes,  such  as  “un-sung.”  As  a compar- 
ison, the  consonant  sequence  s-ng  corresponds  roughly  to  the  concept  of  an  Arabic 
consonantal  root,  whereas  the  vowels  and  affixes  would  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  Arabic  concept  of  pattern.  The  procedure  of  differentiating  mean- 
ing by  means  of  word-internal  vowel  change  is  known  technically  as  “ablaut”  or 
“introflection,”  defined  as  a word-internal  change  that  signals  a grammatical 
change.  Other  examples  in  English  include:  man/men,  foot/feet,  mouse/mice, 
know/knew,  sink/sank/sunk.  In  English,  the  change  usually  involves  just  one 
vowel;  however,  in  Arabic,  it  can  involve  several,  for  example: 


he  wrote 

katab-a  (v.) 

he  corresponded 

kaatab-a  (v.) 

it  was  written 

kutib-a  (v.) 

^ik 

book 

kitaab  (n.) 

books 

kutub  (n.) 

^ik 

writer;  (adj.)  writing 

kaatib  (n.) 

writers 

kuttaab  (n.) 

^lik 

write!  (2  m.s.) 

uktub\  (v.) 

fjiki 

These  words,  or  stems,  can  have  inflectional  suffixes  such  as  katab-at  ‘she 
wrote,’  or  kutub-an  ‘books’  (accusative  case).  The  root  or  three-consonant  ordered 
sequence  k-t-b  has  to  do  with  “writing,”  and  most  words  in  the  Arabic  language 
that  have  to  do  with  writing  are  derived  from  that  root,  through  modifying  pat- 
terns of  vowels  (and  sometimes  also  adding  certain  consonants).  This  is  a typically 
Semitic  morphological  system.  In  Arabic,  this  root-pattern  process  has  evolved 
extensively  and  very  productively  in  order  to  cover  a vast  array  of  meanings 
associated  with  each  semantic  field  (such  as  “writing”).  A few  more  examples: 

office;  desk  maktab  (n.) 


offices;  desks  makaatib  (n.) 
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library 

maktaba  (n.) 

4 

she  writes 

ta-ktub-u  (v.) 

■ »~^  > 

we  write 

na-ktub-u  (v.) 

■ i i 

writing 

kitaaba  (n.) 

written 

maktuub  (PP) 

. 1 J 1^  A 

As  seen  in  the  above  examples,  the  shifting  of  patterns  around  the  consonantal 
root  accomplishes  a great  deal  in  terms  of  word  creation  (derivation)  and  to  some 
extent,  word  inflection  (e.g.,  pluralization).  The  consonant  root  can  be  viewed  as 
a nucleus  or  core  around  which  are  constellated  a wide  array  of  potential  mean- 
ings, depending  on  which  pattern  is  keyed  into  the  root.  Roots  and  patterns  are 
interacting  components  of  word  meaning  and  are  both  bound  morphemes.  They 
each  convey  specific  and  essential  types  of  meaning,  but  neither  one  can  exist 
independently  because  they  are  abstract  mental  representations.7 

2.1  A definition  of  root 

A root  is  a relatively  invariable  discontinuous  bound  morpheme,  represented  by 
two  to  five  phonemes,  typically  three  consonants  in  a certain  order,  which 
interlocks  with  a pattern  to  form  a stem  and  which  has  lexical  meaning.8 

The  root  morpheme  (for  example,  fk-t-b/)  is  “discontinuous”  because  vowels  can 
be  interspersed  between  those  consonants;  however,  those  consonants  must 
always  be  present  and  be  in  the  same  sequence:  first  /k/,  then  /t/,  then  /b/.  The 
usual  number  of  consonants  in  an  Arabic  root  is  three  and  these  constitute  “by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  language”  (Haywood  and  Nahmad,  1962:  261).  However, 
there  are  also  two-consonant  (biliteral),  four-consonant  (quadriliteral)  (such  as 
z-l-z-l,  b-r-h-n,  t-r-j-m ),  and  five-consonant  roots  (quinquiliteral)  (such  as  b-r-n-m-j).9 

The  root  is  said  to  contain  lexical  meaning  because  it  communicates  the  idea  of 
a real-world  reference  or  general  field  denotation  (such  as  “writing”).  It  is  useful 
to  think  of  a lexical  root  as  denoting  a semantic  field  because  it  is  within  that 


7 The  fact  that  they  are  abstract  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that  they  are  strong  psychological  reali- 
ties for  Arabic  speakers.  According  to  Frisch  and  Zawaydeh  (2001,  92)  “there  is  clear  psycholinguis- 
tic  evidence  that  Arabic  consonantal  roots  are  a distinct  component  of  the  Arabic  mental  lexicon.” 

8 I am  indebted  to  Professor  Wallace  Erwin  for  this  definition. 

9 Aside  from  the  reduplicated  four-consonant  root,  such  as  w-s-w-s  or  h-m-h-m,  which  is  inherently 
Arabic,  four-  and  five-consonant  roots  can  be  borrowings  from  other  languages.  Some  have  been 
part  of  the  Arabic  lexicon  for  hundreds  of  years;  others  are  recent  borrowings  (such  as  t-l-f-n  ‘to 
telephone’).  The  Arab  grammarian  al-Khalil  ibn  Ahmad  (d.791)  made  an  extensive  study  of  Arabic 
lexical  roots  and  determined  which  were  Arabic  and  which  were  not  according  to  rules  of  Arabic 
phonology  and  phonotactics.  See  Sara  1991  on  al-Khalil’s  phonology. 
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field  that  actual  words  come  into  existence,  each  one  crystalizing  into  a specific 
lexical  item.  The  number  of  lexical  roots  in  Arabic  has  been  estimated  between 
5,000  and  6,500.10 

2.2  A definition  of  pattern 

A pattern  is  a bound  and  in  many  cases,  discontinuous  morpheme  consisting  of 
one  or  more  vowels  and  slots  for  root  phonemes  (radicals),  which  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  one  to  three  derivational  affixes,  interlocks 
with  a root  to  form  a stem,  and  which  generally  has  grammatical  meaning.11 

The  pattern  is  defined  as  discontinuous  because  it  intersperses  itself  among  the 
root  consonants  (as  in  the  word  kaatib).u  It  is  useful  to  think  of  it  as  a kind  of  tem- 
plate onto  which  different  roots  can  be  mapped.13  The  “derivational  affixes”  men- 
tioned in  the  definition  include  the  use  of  consonants  that  mark  grammatical 
functions,  such  as  the  derivational  prefix  mu-  for  many  participles,  the  prefix  ma- 
for  a noun  of  place,  or  the  relative  adjective  suffix  /-iyy/.  Consonants  that  are 
included  in  Arabic  pattern  formation  are:  /3/  ( hamza ),  /t/  (taa3),  /m/  (miim),  jnj 
(nuun),  /s/  (siin),  / y/  (yaa3),  and  /w/  (waaw).  These  consonants  may  be  used  as  prefixes, 
suffixes  or  even  infixes.14  One  further  component  of  patterning  is  gemination  or 
doubling  of  a consonant.  Therefore,  the  components  of  MSA  pattern-formation 
include:  six  vowels  (three  long:  \aaf  Inf  /uu/;  three  short:  /a/,  /i/,  and  /u/);  seven 
consonants  (3,  t,  m,  n,  s,  y,  w);  and  the  process  of  gemination.15 

Patterns  are  said  to  possess  grammatical  (rather  than  lexical)  meaning  because 
they  signify  grammatical  or  language-internal  information;  that  is,  they  distin- 
guish word  types  or  word  classes,  such  as  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  They  can 
even  signal  very  specific  information  about  subclasses  of  these  categories.  For 
example,  noun  patterns  can  readily  be  identified  as  active  participle,  noun  of 
place,  noun  of  instrument,  or  verbal  noun,  to  name  a few.  Because  patterns  are 

10  Kouloughli  (1994,  60)  cites  about  6,500  lexical  roots  found  in  a dictionary  of  50,000  lexical  items. 
Greenberg  (1950)  bases  his  study  of  lexical  root  phonotactics  on  3,775  verb  roots  found  in  Lane 
(1863)  and  Dozy  (1881). 

11  This  definition  is  also  from  Professor  Wallace  Erwin. 

12  There  are  a few  patterns  that  consist  of  just  one  vowel  (such  as  _a_  _,  for  example,  Harb  ‘war’  or 
nawm  ‘sleep,’  and  these  patterns  are  not  considered  discontinuous.  Most  patterns,  however, 
involve  more  than  one  vowel. 

13  Patterns  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “prosodic  templates”  or  “stem  templates”  in  discussions  of 
morphological  theory  (see,  e.g.,  Aronoff  1994, 134,  Spencer  1994).  For  the  concept  of  “templatic 
morphology”  see  McCarthy  and  Prince  1990. 

14  Such  as  the  t aa3  infixed  between  the  root  consonants  jiitn  and  miim  in  the  Form  VIII  verb  ijtama‘-a 
‘to  meet,’  for  example,  from  the  root  j-m-‘  ‘gathering  together.’  Another  example  is  the  infixing  of 
waaw  in  the  word  shawaarir,  the  plural  of  shaari ‘ ‘street.’  Again,  the  infix  is  inserted  between  the 
first  and  second  consonants  of  the  root. 

15  A traditional  mnemonic  device  for  remenjbering  Arabic  morphological  components  is  the 
invented  word  sa3dltumuuniihaa  jaIILm  ‘you  (pi.)  asked  me  it.’ 
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limited  to  giving  grammatical  or  intralinguistic  information,  there  are  fewer 
Arabic  patterns  than  roots. 

3 Word  structure:  root  and  pattern  combined 

Most  Arabic  words,  therefore,  are  analyzed  as  consisting  of  two  morphemes  - a 
root  and  a pattern  - interlocking  to  form  one  word.  Neither  an  Arabic  root  nor  a 
pattern  can  be  used  in  isolation;  they  need  to  connect  with  each  other  in  order  to 
form  actual  words.  A word  such  as  kaatib  ‘writer,’  for  example,  consists  of  two 
bound  morphemes:  the  lexical  root  k-t-b  and  the  active  participle  pattern  _aa_i_ 
(where  the  slots  stand  for  root  consonants).16  When  a root  is  mapped  onto  a pat- 
tern, they  together  form  a word,  “writer,”  (“doer  of  the  action  of  writing”).  This 
word  can  then  act  as  a stem  for  grammatical  affixes  such  as  case-markers.  For 
example,  the  accusative  indefinite  suffix  -an: 

.LoI^LlLU 
q aabal-naa  kaatib-an. 

We  met  a writer. 

Understanding  the  system  of  root-pattern  combinations  enables  the  learner  to 
deduce  or  at  least  wisely  guess  at  a wide  range  of  word  meanings  through  compo- 
sitional semantics  by  putting  together  root  and  pattern  meanings  to  yield  a word 
meaning.  This  ultimately  lightens  the  load  of  vocabulary  learning.17 

4 Dictionary  organization 

Arabic  dictionaries  are  based  on  lexical  roots  and  not  word  spelling.18  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  exact  orthography  of  a word,  Arabic  dictionaries  are  organized  by 
the  root  or  consonant  core  of  a word,  providing  under  that  entry  every  word 
derived  from  that  particular  root.  The  root  is  therefore  often  called  a “lexical  root” 
because  it  is  the  actual  foundation  for  the  lexicon,  or  dictionary.  The  lexical  root 


16  In  their  work  on  Arabic  templatic  morphology,  McCarthy  and  Prince  propose  separating  Arabic 
root  and  pattern  components  into  distinct  “tiers”  in  accordance  with  the  “Prosodic  Morphology 
Hypothesis”  (1990,  3-6). 

17  It  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  Arabic  word-meanings  are  semantically  transparent,  despite  the 
rigor  of  the  system.  Many  words  have  come  to  have  particular  connotations  due  to  cultural,  histor- 
ical, and  regional  factors  and  need  to  be  learned  through  use  of  the  dictionary.  (See  Bateson  2003, 
1-3.)  For  a helpful  analysis  of  Arabic  morphology  as  it  relates  to  the  lexicon,  see  Stowasser  1981. 

18  The  roots  in  an  Arabic  dictionary  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  the  order  of  letters  in  the 
Arabic  alphabet.  For  example,  the  root  k-t-f  comes  after  k-t-b  because  If  I comes  after  /b/  in  the 
alphabet.  Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  root,  one  has  to  know  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  This  is 
dealt  with  further  in  Appendix  1.  This  system  applies  to  genuinely  Arabic  words  or  words  that 
have  been  thoroughly  Arabized.  However,  loanwords  - words  borrowed  from  other  languages  - 
are  listed  in  an  Arabic  dictionary  by  their  spelling.  Note  that  pre-modern  Arabic  dictionaries  may 
have  alternative  arrangements  of  the  root  consonants.  See  Haywood  1965  on  the  history  of  Arabic 
lexicography. 
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provides  a semantic  field  within  which  actual  vocabulary  items  can  be  located.  In 
this  respect,  an  Arabic  dictionary  might  be  seen  as  closer  to  a thesaurus  than  a 
dictionary,  locating  all  possible  variations  of  meaning  in  one  referential  domain 
or  semantic  field  under  one  entry.  See  Appendix  1 for  a summary  of  how  to  use  an 
Arabic  dictionary. 

5 Other  lexical  types 

5.1  Compounding  into  one  word  (naHt 

Another  word-formation  process  exists  in  Arabic:  compounding,  composing  a 
word  by  conjoining  other  words.  There  are  several  subprocesses  or  variations  on 
this  procedure,  and  although  it  is  not  common  in  traditional  Arabic  morphology, 
it  is  used  in  MSA  for  recently  coined  items  and  for  loan-translations,  especially 
technical  terms.  The  classic  MSA  example  is  the  word  raJsmaal  ‘capital’  formed 
from  conjoining  the  words  ra’s  ‘head’  and  maal  ‘money.’  Another  example  is  laa- 
markaziyya  ‘decentralization,’  from  the  words  laa  ‘no’  and  markaziyya  ‘centraliza- 
tion.’ Sometimes  only  part  of  a word  is  used  in  the  compound,  as  in  the  word  for 
‘supersonic,’  faw-SawTiyy,  abbreviating  the  word  for  ‘above,  super’  fawq  to  faw- , 
joining  it  with  the  noun  SawT  ‘sound,’  and  suffixing  the  adjectival  /-iyy/  ending.19 

5.2  Compounding  into  two  words  ( tarkiib  ^ ji) 

Sometimes  the  lexical  item  created  is  not  one  single  word  in  Arabic,  but  a noun 
phrase,  such  as  cadam  wujuud  ‘non-existence’  or  kiis  hawaaJ  ‘airbag,’  or  a combined 
participle-noun  phrase  such  as  mutacaddid-u  l-JaTraaf,  ‘multilateral.’  With  the 
necessity  for  rapid  translation  of  technical  and  computational  terms  from 
Western  languages  into  Arabic,  these  kinds  of  lexical  compounds  have  become 
more  prevalent  over  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  See  Chapter  5,  section  15.2  for 
further  detail  on  this  type  of  lexical  innovation. 

5.3  Solid  stems 

Solid  stems  are  words  which  cannot  be  reduced  or  analyzed  into  the  root-pattern 
paradigm.  They  consist  of  primarily  three  sets  in  Arabic:  pronouns,  function 
words,  and  loanwords.  Solid-stem  words  are  listed  in  Arabic  dictionaries  according 
to  their  spelling. 

5.3.1  Pronouns 

Arabic  pronoun  categories  include  personal  pronouns,  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and  relative  pronouns.  These  categories  do  not  fit  precisely  into  the  standard  root 
and  pattern  system,  although  they  show  definite  phonological  relationships  to 

19  See  Stetkevych  1970,  48-55.  See  also  Chapter  5,  section  15.1. 
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each  other  within  their  categories,  such  as  the  relation  between  haadhaa  ‘this 
(m.)’  and  haadhihi  ‘this  (f.)’. 

5.3.2  Function  words 

Another  common  subset  of  solid  stems  consists  of  Arabic  function  words  - such  as 
prepositions  and  conjunctions.  These  are  high-frequency  items,  and  in  terms  of 
their  structure,  they  are  usually  short  or  even  monosyllabic.  For  example: /ii,  ‘in; 
at,’  3ilaa,  ‘to,  towards,’  or  wa-  ‘and.’ 

5.3.3  Loanwords 

There  are  also  a number  of  words  (primarily  nouns)  in  MSA  that  are  borrowed 
directly  from  other  languages,  and  these  are  considered,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
solid  stems,  e.g.,  they  cannot  be  broken  down  into  roots  and  patterns,  such  as  the 
words  raadyuu  ‘radio’  and  kumbyuutir  ‘computer.’20 

Many  proper  nouns  fall  into  this  category,  as  well,  including  Middle  Eastern 
place  names  such  as  baghdaad,  ‘Baghdad’  and  bayruut  ‘Beirut.’21  Such  words  are 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  5. 

6 Inflection:  an  overview  of  grammatical  categories  in  Arabic 

The  term  “inflection”  generally  refers  to  phonological  changes  a word  undergoes  as 
it  is  being  used  in  context.  In  English,  some  common  inflectional  categories  are: 
number  (singular  and  plural),  tense  (e.g.,  past,  present),  and  voice  (active  and  passive). 

Generally  speaking,  Arabic  words  are  marked  for  more  grammatical  categories 
than  are  English  words.  Some  of  these  categories  are  familiar  to  English  speakers 
(such  as  tense  and  number)  while  others,  such  as  inflection  for  case  or  gender,  are 
not.  There  are  eight  major  grammatical  categories  in  Arabic:  tense/aspect,  person, 
voice,  mood,  gender,  number,  case,  definiteness.  Six  of  these  apply  to  verbs 
(tense/aspect,  person,  voice,  mood,  gender,  number),  four  apply  to  nouns  and 
adjectives  (gender,  number,  case,  definiteness),  and  four  apply  to  pronouns  (person, 
gender,  number  and  - to  a limited  extent  - case). 

Here  is  a brief  summary  of  these  categories  and  their  roles  in  Arabic.  Details  on 
all  these  topics  are  found  as  noted  under  specific  reference  points. 

6.1  Tense/Aspect 

Tense  and  aspect  can  be  seen  as  two  different  ways  of  viewing  time.  Tense  usually 
deals  with  linear  points  extending  from  the  past  into  the  future.  Aspect  sees  the 

20  A few  words  borrowed  from  Western  languages,  such  as  “film”  and  “bank”  fit  so  well  into  the 
root-pattern  system  that  Arabic  plurals  have  evolved  for  them  - Jaflaam  and  bunuuk,  respectively. 

21  These  names  are  not  originally  Arabic  but  derive  from  other  languages  of  the  region  such  as 
Aramaic  or  Persian. 
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completeness  of  an  action  or  state  as  central:  is  the  action  over  with  and  com- 
pleted, ongoing,  or  yet  to  occur?  The  points  of  view  of  the  two  terms  are  different: 
one  focuses  on  when  the  action  occurs  and  the  other  focuses  on  the  action  itself - 
whether  it  is  complete  or  not.  These  two  grammatical  categories  do  overlap  to 
some  extent  and  have  in  practice  blended  into  one  in  MSA.22 

There  are  two  basic  morphological  tenses  in  Arabic:  past  and  present,  also 
called  perfective  and  imperfective,  respectively.  In  dealing  with  the  modern  writ- 
ten language,  many  linguists  and  teachers  find  it  more  pragmatic  to  describe 
Arabic  verbs  in  terms  of  tense,  and  the  terms  past/present  (referring  to  time  or 
tense)  and  perfect/imperfect  (referring  to  aspect)  are  often  used  interchangeably. 
There  is  also  a future  tense,  indicated  by  prefixing  either  sa-  or  sawfa  to  a present 
tense  form.  Other  tenses  exist,  such  as  the  past  perfect,  the  future  perfect,  and  the 
past  continuous,  but  they  are  compound  tenses  involving  the  use  of  auxiliary 
verbs  and  particles.23 

6.2  Person 

Arabic  verbs  and  personal  pronouns  inflect  for  three  persons:  first  person  (I,  we), 
second  person  (you),  and  third  person  (she,  he,  they).  There  are  differences  with 
English,  however,  in  the  gender  and  number  of  these  persons.  For  the  Arabic  first 
person  ( Janaa , naHnu)  there  is  no  gender  distinction.  For  the  second  person,  there 
are  five  forms  of  “you”:  masculine  singular  (3 anta ),  feminine  singular  (Janti),  dual 
(Jantumaa),  masculine  plural  ( Jantum ) and  feminine  plural  (-> antunna ).  For  the  third 
person,  there  are  six  verbal  distinctions  and  five  pronoun  distinctions:  he  ( huwa ), 
she  (hiya),  they-two  masculine  ( humaa ),  they-two  feminine  ( humaa ),  they  masculine 
(hum)  and  they  feminine  ( hunna ).  (See  charts  in  Chapter  12.)  Thus,  the  total  num- 
ber of  person  categories  in  Arabic  is  thirteen,  as  opposed  to  the  seven  of  English 
(I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  they). 

6.3  Voice 

The  category  of  voice  refers  to  whether  an  Arabic  verb  or  participle  is  active  or  pas- 
sive. Generally  speaking,  the  passive  is  used  in  Arabic  only  if  the  agent  or  doer  of 
the  action  is  unknown  or  not  to  be  mentioned  for  some  reason.  There  are  sets  of 

22  In  his  description  of  “the  states  (tenses)  of  the  verb”  in  Classical  Arabic,  Wright  (1967, 1:51)  says: 
“The  temporal  forms  of  the  Arabic  verb  are  but  two  in  number,  the  one  expressing  a finished  act, 
one  that  is  done  and  completed  in  relation  to  other  acts  (the  Perfect):  the  other  an  unfinished  act, 
one  that  is  just  commencing  or  in  progress  (the  Imperfect )”  (emphasis  in  original).  On  the  same 
page  he  gives  an  indication  of  the  complexity  of  Arabic  tense/aspect  relations  when  he  states  that 
“The  Arabian  Grammarians  . . . have  given  an  undue  importance  to  the  idea  of  time,  in  connection 
with  the  verbal  forms,  by  their  division  of  it  into  the  past  ( al-maaDii  (_r^l_dl)  the  present  ( al-Haal 

JLJI  or  al-HaaDir  ^-iL^Jl)  and  the  future  (al-mustaqbal  the  first  of  which  they  assign 

to  the  Perfect  and  the  other  two  to  the  Imperfect.” 

23  See  Chapter  21  on  verb  inflection. 
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morphological  inflections  and  syntactic  constructions  particular  to  the  passive 
and  these  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  38. 

6.4  Mood 

Mood  or  “mode”  refers  to  verb  categories  such  as  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative, 
or  (in  Arabic)  jussive.  These  categories  reflect  contextual  modalities  that  condition 
the  action  of  the  verb.  For  example,  whereas  the  indicative  mood  tends  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  straightforward  statements  or  questions,  the  subjunctive  indicates  an 
attitude  toward  the  action  such  as  doubt,  desire,  wishing,  or  necessity,  and  the 
imperative  mood  indicates  an  attitude  of  command  or  need  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker. 

The  issue  of  mood  marking  is  a central  one  in  Arabic  grammar  (along  with  case 
marking).  Moods  fall  under  the  topic  of  morphology  because  they  are  reflected  in 
word  structure;  they  are  usually  indicated  by  suffixes  or  modifications  of  suffixes 
attached  to  the  present  tense  verb  stem,  and  the  phonological  nature  of  the  verb 
stem  determines  what  form  the  suffix  will  take.  The  mood  markers  are  often 
short  vowel  suffixes,  for  example,  /-u/  for  indicative  and  /-a/  for  subjunctive. 

In  Arabic,  mood  marking  is  done  only  on  the  imperfective  or  present  tense 
stem;  there  are  no  mode  variants  for  the  past  tense.  The  Arabic  moods  are  there- 
fore non-finite;  that  is,  they  do  not  refer  to  specific  points  in  time  and  are  not  dif- 
ferentiated by  tense.  Tense  is  inferred  from  context  and  other  parts  of  the  clause. 

Mood  marking  is  determined  either  by  particular  particles  which  govern  or 
require  certain  moods  (e.g.,  the  negative  particle  lam  requires  the  jussive  mood  on 
the  following  verb)  or  by  the  narrative  context  in  general,  including  attitude  of 
the  speaker  and  intended  meaning.  See  Chapters  34  and  35  on  verb  moods. 

6.5  Gender 

Arabic  exhibits  two  genders:  masculine  and  feminine.24  For  the  most  part,  gender 
is  overtly  marked,  but  there  are  words  whose  gender  is  covert  and  shows  up  only 
in  agreement  sequences.  The  gender  category  into  which  a noun  falls  is  semanti- 
cally arbitrary,  except  where  nouns  refer  to  human  beings  or  other  living  crea- 
tures. Gender  is  marked  on  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  well,  but  is  not 
inherent,  as  it  is  in  nouns.  Gender  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  7. 

6.6  Number 

Arabic  has  three  number  categories;  singular,  dual,  and  plural.  Whereas  singular 
and  plural  are  familiar  categories  to  most  Western  learners,  the  dual  is  less 


24  Avery  few  nouns  are  both  masculine  and  feminine,  for  example:  ‘salt’  milH  and  ‘spirit’  ruuH 
(see  Chapter  7 for  further  discussion). 
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familiar.25  The  dual  in  Arabic  is  used  whenever  the  category  of  “two”  applies, 
whether  it  be  in  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  or  verbs. 

The  concept  of  plural  therefore  applies  to  three  or  more  entities.  This  category 
interacts  in  specific  ways  with  the  category  of  gender  and  also  with  a morphologi- 
cal category  which  is  peculiar  to  Arabic:  humanness.  Both  gender  and  humanness 
affect  the  way  in  which  a noun,  participle,  or  adjective  is  pluralized. 

Numerals  themselves,  their  structural  features  and  the  grammatical  rules  for 
counting  and  sequential  ordering,  constitute  one  of  the  most  complex  topics  in 
Arabic.  They  are  discussed  in  Chapter  15. 

6.7  Case 

Arabic  nouns  and  adjectives  normally  inflect  for  three  cases:  nominative,  geni- 
tive, and  accusative.  Cases  fall  under  the  topic  of  morphology  because  they  are 
part  of  word  structure;  they  are  usually  suffixes  attached  to  the  word  stem,  and 
the  nature  of  the  word  stem  determines  what  form  the  suffix  will  take.26  In  gen- 
eral, the  case  markers  are  short  vowel  suffixes:  -u  for  nominative,  -i  for  genitive 
and  -a  for  accusative,  but  there  are  substantial  exceptions  to  this.27  A case-mark- 
ing paradigm  is  usually  referred  to  as  a declension;  there  are  eight  different  nomi- 
nal declensions  in  Arabic  and  these  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 

Cases  also  fall  under  the  topic  of  syntax  because  they  are  determined  by  the  syn- 
tactic role  of  a noun  or  adjective  within  a sentence  or  clause.28  To  indicate  roughly 
how  the  system  works,  the  nominative  case  typically  marks  the  subject  role  (most 
often  the  agent  or  doer  of  an  action);  the  accusative  marks  the  direct  object  of  a 
transitive  verb  or  it  may  mark  an  adverbial  function;  and  the  genitive  is  used 
mainly  in  two  roles:  marking  the  object  of  a preposition  and  marking  the  possessor 
in  a possessive  structure.  For  case  roles  and  rules,  see  Chapter  7,  section  5. 

6.8  Definiteness:  determiners 

Arabic  has  both  definite  and  indefinite  markers.  The  definite  marker  is  a word 
(al-)  which  is  not  independent  but  is  prefixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives;  the  indefi- 
niteness marker  is  an  affix  (-n),  normally  suffixed  to  the  case-marking  vowel  on 
nouns  and  adjectives;  thus,  al-bayt-u  (‘the  house’  - nominative,  definite),  but  bayt-u-n 
(‘a  house’  - nominative,  indefinite).  The  suffixed  /-n/  sound  is  not  written  with  the 


25  In  English,  there  are  some  words  that  refer  specifically  to  two  items  such  as  “both”  and  “pair.” 

26  For  example,  a diptote  word  such  as  w uzaraa3  ‘ministers’  will  show  the  genitive  marker  as  fatHa, 
not  kasra,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  morphological  pattern:  CuCaCaaJ. 

27  The  exceptions  fall  into  two  categories:  exceptions  determined  by  morphological  rules  (such  as  the 
word  pattern)  and  exceptions  determined  by  phonological  rules  (such  as  the  rule  that  two  vowels 
cannot  combine). 

28  Traditional  Arabic  grammar  deals  with  case  inflections  as  a category  of  syntax  (naHw)  rather  than 
morphology  (Sar/). 
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letter  /n/  ( nuun ) but  is  indicated  by  modifying  the  short  vowel  case-marker  (see 
Chapter  7,  section  4).  Whereas  the  definite  article  is  visible  in  Arabic  script,  the 
indefinite  marker  normally  is  not.29 

7 Distribution  of  inflectional  categories:  paradigms 

In  terms  of  the  distribution  of  the  above  eight  categories  of  inflection,  Arabic 
verbs  inflect  for  the  first  six:  tense/aspect,  person,  voice,  mood,  gender,  and 
number.  Nouns  and  adjectives  inflect  for  the  last  four:  gender,  number,  case,  and 
definiteness.  Pronouns  inflect  for  gender,  number,  and  - to  some  extent  - case. 
Any  verb,  for  example,  can  be  analyzed  as  being  marked  for  six  categories:  any 
noun  can  be  analyzed  for  four  categories  and  any  pronoun  for  three.  This  means 
that  word  structure  in  MSA  is  complex,  and  that  verbs  have  the  most  complex 
structure  of  all. 

Grammatical  paradigms  are  charts  or  frameworks  for  words  which  show  all 
their  possible  inflections.30  In  traditional  Western  grammars,  there  are  two  major 
divisions  of  paradigms:  verbs  and  nominals  (nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns).  A 
verb  paradigm  is  called  a conjugation;  a nominal  paradigm  is  called  a declension. 
Verbs  are  said  to  “conjugate”  or  inflect  for  verbal  categories  of  tense,  person,  num- 
ber, gender,  mood,  and  voice.  Nominals  are  said  to  “decline,”  to  inflect  for  case, 
number,  gender,  and  definiteness. 

The  forms  or  phonological  realizations  that  these  categories  take  in  any  partic- 
ular word  are  determined  by  that  word’s  membership  in  an  inflectional  class.31 

8 MSA  inflectional  classes 

An  inflectional  class  contains  words  whose  inflections  (either  declension  or  con- 
jugation) are  identical,  or  at  least  highly  similar. 

Criteria  for  inflectional  classes:  Verbs  fall  into  several  classes  by  virtue  of  their 
phonological  structure,  which  affects  how  they  inflect  (e.g.,  hollow  verbs,  defec- 
tive verbs,  assimilated  verbs).  So  do  nouns  and  adjectives  (e.g.,  triptotes  and  dip- 
totes).  In  addition,  nouns  and/or  adjectives  may  fall  into  certain  classes  because  of 
their  origins  and  etymology.  In  order  to  help  learners  with  these  many  categories 
and  the  forms  that  they  take,  this  reference  grammar  provides  paradigms  or 

28  The  exception  to  this  is  the  accusative  indefinite  suffix  -an,  which  is  often  written  into  the  script 
with  an  Jalif  and  two  fatHas. 

30  Carstairs-McCarthy  points  out  that  there  is  an  abstract  notion  of  paradigm  (“the  set  of 
combinations  of  morphosyntactic  properties  or  features  . . . realized  by  inflected  forms  of  words 
(or  lexemes)  in  a given  word-class  (or  major  category  or  lexeme  class)  in  a given  language”)  as  well 
as  a concrete  one:  “the  set  of  inflectional  realizations  expressing  [an  abstract  paradigm]  for  a given 
word  (or  lexeme)  in  a given  language”  (1994,  739). 

31  I am  following  Aronoff  s (1994,  65)  definition  of  inflectional  class:  “a  set  of  lexemes  whose  members 
each  select  the  same  set  of  inflectional  realizations.”  Carstairs-McCarthy  gives  a similar  definition: 
“a  set  of  words  (lexemes)  displaying  the  same  paradigm  in  a given  language”  (1994,  739). 
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inflectional  charts  for  each  inflectional  class  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  main 
morphophonemic  processes  underlying  the  resulting  forms. 

9 Case  and  mood:  special  inflectional  categories  in  Arabic 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  above  descriptions,  there  are  two  Arabic  inflectional 
categories  that  interface  with  syntax:  case  and  mood.  Both  of  them  mark  this 
interfacing  by  short  vowel  suffixes,  called  in  English  “moods”  or  “modes”  when 
they  apply  to  verbs,  and  “cases”  when  they  apply  to  nouns  or  adjectives.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  Arabic  structure  is  that  the  nominative  case  (on  nouns  and 
adjectives)  and  the  indicative  marker  (on  verbs)  are  to  a large  extent  identical: 
suffixed  /-u/;  and  the  accusative  and  subjunctive  markers  are  largely  identical  as 
well:  suffixed  /-a/.32  It  is  important  for  learners  of  Arabic  to  know  that  in  Arabic 
grammar  these  two  categories  are  referred  to  as  one;  that  is,  nominative  and 
indicative  are  considered  one  category:  rafc  or  marfuuc,  and  accusative  and 
subjunctive  are  considered  another:  naSb  or  manSuub. 

Because  of  these  formal  similarities,  case  and  mood  are  treated  as  categories  of 
syntax  ( naHw ) in  traditional  Arabic  grammar,  and  for  very  sound  and  compelling 
reasons.  Moreover,  there  is  no  theoretical  distinction  in  Arabic  between  case  and 
mood.  Readers  who  are  interested  in  morphological  theory  or  in  studying  Arabic 
grammar  more  extensively  should  keep  in  mind  that  Arabic  sets  these  categories 
apart,  and  that  they  are  of  great  - even  central  - importance  in  Arabic  syntactic 
theory.  One  can  certainly  say  that  these  two  categories  are  closer  to  the  syntactic 
level  of  analysis  than  to  the  semantic  or  lexical  level.33 

32  This  is,  of  course,  a generalization.  Other  formal  realizations  of  these  categories  exist,  but  this  is 
the  major  one. 

33  See  Ryding  1993  for  more  on  this  topic.  See  also  the  entries  Sarf  and  naHw  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Islam;  and  Bohas,  Guillaume  and  Kouloughli  1990,  especially  Chapters  3 and  4. 
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This  chapter  deals  with  very  basic  sentence  structure  and  relations  among 
sentence  elements. 

1.  Essential  principles  of  sentence  structure 

There  are  two  major  syntactic  principles  that  affect  the  structure  of  Arabic 
phrases  and  clauses:  agreement/concord  and  government. 

1.1  Agreement  or  concord  (muTaabaqa 

Agreement  or  concord  is  where  words  in  a phrase  or  clause  show  feature  compati- 
bility, that  is,  they  match  or  conform  to  each  other,  one  reflecting  the  other’s 
features.  For  example,  a verb  is  masculine  singular  if  it  has  a masculine  singular  sub- 
ject. A feminine  singular  noun  takes  a feminine  singular  adjective,  and  so  forth.  In 
order  to  undertake  this  matching  or  agreement  of  features,  one  needs  to  be  aware  of 
the  rules  for  agreement,  and  of  the  categories  that  constitute  feature  compatibility. 

Generally,  in  discussion  of  case  systems,  the  term  concord  is  used  to  refer  to 
matching  between  nouns  and  their  dependants  (typically  adjectives,  other  nouns, 
or  pronouns),  whereas  agreement  refers  to  matching  between  the  verb  and  its 
subject.1  Often,  however,  these  terms  are  used  synonymously.  Categories  of  con- 
cord and  agreement  in  Arabic  include:  gender,  number,  definiteness,  and  case  for 
nouns  and  adjectives,  and  inflection  for  gender,  number,  and  person  for  verbs 
and  pronouns.2 

1.2  Government  (camal  j^) 

Government  is  a syntactic  principle  wherein  certain  words  cause  others  to  inflect 
in  particular  ways  — not  in  agreement  with  the  “governing”  word  (the  caamil 
JaLc),  but  as  a result  of  the  effect  of  the  governing  word.3 


1 See  Blake  1994,  186,  footnote  6. 

2 For  a detailed  historical  overview  of  Arabic  and  Semitic  agreement  structures,  see  Russell  1984. 

3 The  term  “government"  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Arabic  term  ‘amal  is  used  extensively,  but  other 
terms  such  as  “operation”  and  “regimen”  are  also  used  in  English  translations.  All  these  terms  refer 
to  the  power  of  one  word,  one  structure,  or  one  concept  to  affect  the  inflection  of  another  word. 
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In  his  four-volume  grammar  of  modem  Arabic,  al-naHw  al-waafii,  Abbaas  Hasan 
defines  c aam.il  as  “what  supervenes  on  a word  and  thereby  affects  its  ending  by 
making  it  nominative/indicative,  accusative/subjunctive,  genitive,  or  jussive” 
(maa  ya-dxul-u  calaa  l-kalimat-i  fa-yu-Jaththir-u  fii  Jaaxir-i-haa  bi-l-raf  c-i,  3aw-i  1-naSb-i, 
J aw-i  l-jarr-i  Jaw-i  l-jazm-i).4 

Typical  “governors”  (cawaamil  JJ jc)  in  Arabic  are  verbs,  prepositions,  and  par- 
ticles. For  example,  a transitive  verb  takes  or  “governs”  a direct  object  in  the  accu- 
sative case.  Or  a certain  particle,  such  as  the  negative  future  marker  lan , requires 
the  subjunctive  mood  on  the  following  verb;  a preposition  requires  that  its  noun 
object  be  in  the  genitive  case,  and  so  on. 

Case  (on  substantives)  and  mood  (on  verbs)  are  the  two  categories  affected  by 
government  in  Arabic.5 

1.3  Dependency  relations 

Because  of  these  essential  principles  that  characterize  the  structure  of  words  in 
phrases  and  clauses,  Arabic  can  be  seen  as  a language  that  has  a network  of  depend- 
ency relations  in  every  phrase  or  clause.  These  relations  are  key  components  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 

2.  The  simple  sentence 

Traditional  Arabic  grammatical  theory  divides  sentences  into  two  categories 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  first  word  in  the  sentence.  Sentences  whose 
first  word  is  a noun  or  noun  phrase  are  termed  jumal  ismiyya  or  ‘nomi- 

nal sentences,’  and  sentences  whose  initial  word  is  a verb  are  termed  jumal  ficliyya 
4_xLii  or  ‘verbal  sentences.’  This  first-word  criterion  is  not  based  on  whether 
the  sentence  contains  a verb,  but  on  whether  the  verb  is  initial  or  not.6 

In  the  teaching  of  Arabic  as  a foreign  language,  however,  a different  distinction 
is  often  used  for  classifying  Arabic  sentences.  This  distinction  is  based  on  whether 
or  not  the  sentence  contains  a verb.  The  English  term  “equational  sentence”  is 
used  to  refer  to  verbless  predications.  The  term  “verbal  sentence”  refers  to  predi- 
cations that  contain  a verb.  As  Abboud  and  McCarus  state,  “Arabic  sentences  are 
of  two  types,  those  with  verbs,  called  verbal  sentences , and  those  not  containing 
verbs,  called  equational  sentences ” (emphasis  in  original;  1983,  Part  1:102). 

Confusion  sometimes  arises  with  the  term  “verbal  sentence”  because  if  one 
uses  it  to  refer  to  the  traditional  Arabic  term,  one  means  “sentence  starting  with 


4 Hasan  1987, 1:441.  The  definition  is  given  in  an  extensive  footnote  that  describes  the  types  of  caamil. 

5 Sometimes  the  governor  is  an  abstraction  (caamil  macnawiyy  such  as  the  concept 

“subject  of  an  equational  sentence”  ( ibtidaaJ  *1  alJ).  For  a general  outline  of  the  Arabic  theory  of  gov- 
ernment in  English  see  Bohas,  Guillaume,  and  Kouloughi  1991,  57-62.  See  also  Hasan  1987  for  further 
description  in  Arabic  of  caamil  lafZiyy  ‘overt  governor’  and  ‘aamil  macnawiyy  ‘abstract  governor.’ 

6 This  theoretical  distinction,  however,  is  disputed.  See  Ayoub  and  Bohas  1983  for  a counter 
argument  to  the  word-order  criterion.  For  more  on  this,  see  Cantarino  1974, 1:2. 
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a verb.”  But  if  “verbal  sentence”  is  used  to  refer  to  the  distinction  between  verbless 
and  verb-containing  sentences,  it  means  “sentence  containing  a verb.”  Similarly, 
sometimes  the  terms  jumla  ismiyya  and  “equational  sentence”  are  taken  to  be 
equivalents,  but  they  are  not.  A jumla  ismiyya  is  a sentence  that  starts  with  a noun, 
including  those  that  contain  verbs.  An  equational  sentence  refers  to  a predication 
that  is  specifically  verbless.  These  terms  are  not  equivalent  because  they  are  based 
on  different  criteria. 

In  this  text,  in  keeping  with  the  terms  used  by  Abboud  and  McCarus,  I use  the 
term  “equational”  to  refer  to  verbless  sentences,  and  “verbal  sentence”  to  refer  to 
those  containing  a verb. 

2.1  Equational  sentences  in  general 

Equational  sentences  are  verbless.  The  reason  these  sentences  are  verbless  is 
because  the  Arabic  verb  ‘to  be’  (kaan-a)  is  not  normally  used  in  the  present  tense 
indicative;  it  is  simply  understood.  These  sentences  consist  of  a subject  or  topic 
( mubtada3 : ‘what  is  begun  with’)  and  predicate  (xabar:  ‘piece  of  information; 
news’).  That  is,  they  typically  begin  with  a noun  phrase  or  pronoun  and  are  com- 
pleted by  a comment  on  that  noun  phrase  or  pronoun.  The  comment  or  predicate 
may  take  the  form  of  different  classes  of  words  and  phrases;  nouns,  predicate 
adjectives,  pronouns,  or  prepositional  phrases.  These  sentences  are  “equational” 
because  the  subject  and  predicate  “equate”  with  each  other  and  balance  each 
other  out  in  a complete  proposition,  or  equation. 

2.1.1  The  structure  of  equational  sentences 

The  subject  or  topic  of  an  equational  sentence  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  so 
is  the  predicate,  if  it  is  a noun  or  adjective.  When  the  predicate  is  a noun, 
pronoun,  or  adjective,  it  agrees  with  the  subject  in  gender  and  number,  but  not 
in  definiteness.7  Generally,  the  subject  is  the  first  element  in  the  sentence,  but 
sometimes  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  predicate  comes  first. 

2.1 .1 .1  COMMON  TYPES  OF  EQUATIONAL  SENTENCES! 

(1)  Noun/adjective:  Here  the  subject  is  a noun  with  the  definite  article,  and  the 
predicate  is  an  adjective  (or  adjective  phrase)  marked  for  indefiniteness. 

al-caalam-u  qaryat-un  Saghiirat-un.  al-Tariiq-u  Tawiil-un. 

The  world  [is]  a small  village.  The  road  [is]  long. 


7 Blake  (1994,  191,  note  2)  gives  a clear  description  of  the  subject-predicate  relationship  for 
equational  sentences  when  he  states  that  “the  concord  between  a predicative  noun  or  adjective 
and  a subject  would  normally  be  described  as  concord  of  the  predicative  word  with  the  subject, 
since  it  typically  involves  inherent  features  of  the  subject  being  marked  on  the  predicate.” 
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IaII  j -n-w  I j_^JI 

al-munaafasat-u  qawwiyyat-un.  al-karaz-u  3aHmar-u. 

Competition  [is]  strong.  Cherries  [are]  red. 


■ aJ -U* a £-L»^JI 

al-riyaaH-u  januubiyyat-un  sharqiyyat-un  muc  tadilat-un. 
The  winds  [are]  moderate  southeasterly. 


(2)  Noun  phrase/adjective:  Here  the  subject  is  a noun  phrase  and  the  predi- 
cate an  indefinite  adjective  or  adjective  phrase. 


. A ~v-  ■ i *1  1 d 1^  , Q 


qaSr-u  l-malik-i  Daxm-un. 

The  king’s  palace  [is]  huge. 


A '■■■!  t ...  l (j 

kull-u-haa  Jaflaam-un  siyaasiyyat-un. 
All  of  them  [are]  political  films. 


(3)  Pronoun/adjective  or  adjective  phrase: 


huwa  dhakiyy-un. 
He  [is]  intelligent. 

(4)  Pronoun/noun: 


hiya  3 amriikiyyat-un  min  3aSl-in  carabiyy-in 
She  [is]  an  American  of  Arab  origin. 


3 anti  Sadiiqat-ii. 

You  (f.)  [are]  my  friend. 


huwa  xabiir-un. 
He  [is]  an  expert. 


'-r >j*- 

naHn-u  carab-un. 
We  [are]  Arabs. 


(5)  Demonstrative  pronoun/noun: 


I j-A  . A a j-A 

haadhaa  daftar-ii.  haadhihi  tajribat-un  muhimmat-un. 

This  [is]  my  notebook.  This  [is]  an  important  experiment. 


(6)  Demonstrative  pronoun/adjective  or  adjective  phrase: 


<^-1  I j A \ » w I \ A 

haadhaa  ghayr-u  SaHiiH-in.  haadhaa  jadiid-un. 

This  [is]  untrue.  This  [is]  new. 


(7)  Noun/noun  or  noun/noun  phrase: 

j . A_»_dLc.  A_iJ 

zawjat-ii  Tabiibat-un.  al-ziraacat-u  lughat-un  c aalamiyyat-un. 

My  wife  [is]  a doctor.  Agriculture  [is]  a world  language. 
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(8)  Noun/prepositional  phrase: 

.A_U  < 11  .p<l\c 

al-Hamd-u  li-llaah-i.  al-salaam-u  calay-kum. 

Praise  [be]  to  God.  Peace  [be]  upon  you. 


(9)  Reversal  of  subject  and  predicate:  Sometimes  the  predicate  of  an  equa- 
tional  sentence  will  come  before  the  subject.  This  most  often  happens 
when  the  subject  lacks  the  definite  article. 


. 1 ^ 1 a ~v  1 \ A 

hunaa  Hammaam-u-naa. 
Here  [is]  our  bathroom. 


. ^ 1— > * * ■ ■ ■ l ^ ^ * > > 
bayn-a-humaa  sayyidat-aani. 

Between  (‘the  two  of’)  them  [are]  two  women. 


(10)  Expression  of  possession:  Possession  is  usually  predicated  by  means  of  a 
preposition  or  semi-preposition,  and  it  often  is  the  first  element  of  the 
equational  sentence.  Because  the  predication  is  in  the  form  of  a 
prepositional  phrase,  the  item  that  is  possessed  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
being  the  subject  of  an  equational  sentence. 


.A  KlLua  -SjOill  ^4-1  oJ 

cind-ii  mushkilat-un.  laday-him-i  l-qudrat-u. 

I have  (‘at-me  is’)  a problem.  They  have  (‘at-them  is’)  the  capability. 

. j^ji  pj  U-1 
la-haa  3arbac-u  Jarjul-in. 

They  have  (‘to-them  are’)  four  legs. 

(11)  Existential  predications:  “there  is/there  are” 

(11.1)  With  hunaaka  “there  is;  there  are”: 

.^jLog-o  j_o  <dl— 

hunaaka  mawDuuc-aani  muhimm-aani.  hunaaka  cawaamil-u  kathiirat-un. 
There  [are]  two  important  topics.  There  [are]  many  factors. 

(11.2)  With  thammat-a  “there  is;  there  are”: 

4 ol~^y  -ft  <>._>  a 

fa-thammat-a  qiyam-un  muxtalifat-un. 

For  there  [are]  different  values. 

(12)  Equational  sentences  with  definite  predicates:  the  copula  pronoun: 
These  require  the  copula  or  “pronoun  of  separation”  to  distinguish  the 
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subject  from  the  predicate.8  The  pronoun  agrees  with  the  subject  (or  mub- 
tadaJ)  in  gender  and  number: 

. 6 jJb  -all 

al-muhimm-u  huwa  l-cawdat-u. 

The  important  (thing]  [is]  to  return  (‘returning’). 

. ^JE)  j A 1 1 

al-muhimm-u  huwa  l-camal-u. 

The  important  [thing]  [is]  work. 

. g-Lm-dl  L]^  £ j J-A-i 

al-^umm-u  hiya  namuudhaj-u  kull-i  l-nisaa'-i. 

The  mother  [is]  the  model  for  all  women. 

(13)  Equational  sentence  with  clause  as  predicate:  In  the  following  equa- 
tional  sentence,  the  subject  is  a compound  one,  and  the  predicate  actu- 
ally consists  of  another  equational  sentence  “their  source  is  one.” 

L^al  a)I 

al-masiiHiyyat-u  wa-l-3  islaam-u  "aSl-u-humaa  waaHid-un. 

Christianity  and  Islam  [are  from]  one  source  (‘their  source  is  one’). 

(14)  Negation  of  verbless  sentences:  Verbless  sentences  are  usually  made 
negative  with  the  use  of  the  verb  lays-a  ‘to  not  be’  (see  Chapter  37  for  fur- 
ther description  of  lays-a).  When  lays-a  is  used,  it  changes  the  predicate  of 
the  sentence  from  the  nominative  case  to  the  accusative  case.9 


(14.1)  Positive  statement: 

■ l I 

yanti  Sadiiqat-u-naa. 
You  [are]  our  friend. 

(14.2)  Positive  statement: 

huwa  xabiir-un. 

He  [is]  an  expert. 


Negation: 

1 1 1 a i < . 

las-ti  Sadiiqat-a-naa. 

You  are  not  our  friend. 

Negation: 

lays-a  xabiir-an. 

He  is  not  an  expert. 


8 Eid  (1991,  33)  suggests  that  “the  copula  pronoun  be  analyzed  as  a predicate  expressing  the  relation 
of  identity.” 

9 It  is  therefore  one  of  what  are  called  the  nawaasix  or  ‘converters-to-accusative’  described  in 
Chapter  7,  section  5.3.3.8. 
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(14.3)  Positive  statement: 


Negation: 


al-Tariiq-u  Tawiil-un. 
The  road  [is]  long. 


lays-a  l-Tariiq-u  Tawiil-an. 
The  road  is  not  long. 


(14.4)  Positive  statement: 

zawjat-ii  Tabiibat-un. 
My  wife  [is]  a doctor. 


Negation: 

.A  ij  via  ^ ~ -y  j) j Qiti  \ I 

lays-at  zawjat-ii  Tabiibat-an. 
My  wife  is  not  a doctor. 


(15)  Non-present  tense  indicative  equational  sentences:  Sentences  that  are 

equational  in  the  present  tense  indicative  need  a form  of  the  verb  kaan-a  in 
other  tenses  or  moods.  The  verb  kaan-a , like  lays-a,  requires  that  the  predi- 
cate of  the  equational  sentence  be  in  the  accusative  case  (see  Chapter  36): 


(15.1)  Present: 


Past: 


* *1 1 1 Q 


qaSr-u  l-malik-i  Daxm-un. 

The  king’s  palace  [is]  huge. 


.1  iAi  1*11  .all  jli» 

kaan-a  qaSr-u  l-malik-i  Daxm-an. 
The  king’s  palace  was  huge. 


(15.2)  Present: 

al-Tariiq-u  Tawiil-un. 
The  road  [is]  long. 

(15.3)  Present: 

A-h‘4° 

zawjat-ii  Tabiibat-un. 
My  wife  [is]  a doctor. 


Past: 

jia-ll  jl£ 

kaan-a  l-Tariiq-u  Tawiil-an. 

The  road  was  long. 

Future: 

.^4° 

sa-ta-kuun-u  zawjat-ii  Tabiibat-an. 
My  wife  will  be  a doctor. 


2.2  The  simple  verbal  sentence  (jumla  ficliyya 


2.2.1  Subject  as  verb  inflection  only 

The  simplest  verbal  sentence  consists  of  a verb  and  its  pronoun  subject.  The 
subject  pronoun  is  incorporated  into  the  verb  as  part  of  its  inflection.  It  is  not 
necessarily  mentioned  separately,  as  it  is  in  English.10  Past  tense  verbs  inflect  with 
a subject  suffix;  present  tense  verbs  have  subject  prefix  and  also  a suffix. 


10  In  current  linguistic  terms,  Arabic  is  a “pro-drop”  language.  That  is,  its  verbs  incorporate  their 
subject  pronouns  as  part  of  their  inflection,  and  separate  subject  pronouns  are  not  necessary  for 
indicating  person. 
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.jLc 

caad-a.  na-tasharraf-u.  najaH-at.  yu-Haawil-uuna. 

He  returned.  We  are  honored.  She  succeeded.  They  try. 


2.2.2  Specification  of  noun  subject 

When  a subject  noun  or  noun  phrase  is  specified,  it  usually  follows  the  verb  and 
is  in  the  nominative  case.  The  verb  agrees  with  the  specified  subject  in  gender. 
The  subject  and  verb  together  form  a structural  unit,  or  jumla  <LL^. 

■J  II  jLc  J A.n  jl_C 

caad-a  l-safiir-u.  caad-a  safiir-u  tuunis-a. 

The  ambassador  returned.  The  ambassador  of  Tunisia  returned. 


II  -s.‘> 

najaH-at-i  l-Hukuumat-u. 

The  government  succeeded. 


najaH-at-i  l-Hukuumat-u  l-jadiidat-u. 
The  new  government  succeeded. 


2.2.3  Intransitive  verbs  {al-3afcaal  ghayr  al-mutaaddiya;  al-'afaal  al-laazima 
JLxiVl  <u  jjLLJI  jxt  JLxaVl) 

If  the  verb  is  intransitive,  it  does  not  take  a direct  object,  but  it  may  be  comple- 
mented by  an  adverbial  or  prepositional  phrase: 

jMJI  ^ ^iiJI 

caash-uufii  l-bilaad-i  l-c arabiyyat-i.  ya-hTil-u  l-thalj-u  calaa  l-jibaal-i. 

They  lived  in  Arab  countries.  Snow  falls  on  the  mountains. 


2.2.4  Transitive  verbs  (al-Jafcaal  al-muta  addiya  juiVi) 

If  the  verb  is  transitive,  it  takes  a direct  object,  which  is  in  the  accusative  case.  It 
may  be  a noun,  a noun  phrase,  or  a pronoun. 


.LLuii  V 

laa  °a-crif-u  shayJ-an. 

I do  not  know  anything. 

■ Lfl A-i fl-k 

Hazam-at  Haqiibat-a-haa. 
She  packed  her  suitcase. 


laqiy-a  muqaawamat-an. 

He  encountered  resistance. 

. 4ldJ 

rafac-a  yad-a-hu. 

He  raised 

his  hand. 


.dii-j ji  /i 

Jajraw  muHaadathaat-in. 
They  conducted  talks. 


. a i".  a 4 > -v  I M ^ r. ■ 

shakkal-aa  lajnat-an  mushtarakat-an. 
They  (two)  formed 
a joint  committee. 


2.2.5  Mention  of  both  subject  and  object 

If  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  verb  are  specified,  the  word  order  is 
usually  Verb-Subject-Object  (VSO).  This  is  the  standard  word  order  of  verbal 
sentences  in  Arabic. 
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.A_a.fi 

fataH-a  kariim-un  fam-a-hu. 

Karim  opened  his  mouth. 

a ' al  a" I ji^s_fi j 

waqqac-at  miSr-u  ttifaaqiyyat-an. 

Egypt  signed  an  agreement. 

.AJLcuj  jjfimll  J 

ya-Hmil-u  l-safiir-u  risaalat-an. 

The  ambassador  is  carrying  a letter. 

2.3  Summary  of  basic  sentence  relations 

The  basic  dependency  relations  in  a simple  Arabic  verbal  sentence  are  therefore  as 
follows: 

(1)  Tlie  subject  is  incorporated  in  the  verb  as  part  of  its  inflection. 

(2)  The  subject  may  also  be  mentioned  explicitly,  in  which  case  it  usually  fol- 
lows the  verb  and  is  in  the  nominative  case.  The  verb  agrees  in  gender  with 
its  subject. 

(3)  A transitive  verb,  in  addition  to  having  a subject,  also  takes  a direct  object  in 
the  accusative  case.  This  object  follows  the  verb  and  any  mentioned  subject. 

(4)  The  basic  word  order  is  thus  VSO:  Verb-Subject-Object. 

(5)  The  word  order  may  vary  to  SVO  (Subject-Verb-Object)  or  even  VOS 
(Verb-Object-Subject)  under  certain  conditions.11 

2.4  Further  dependency  relations 

There  are  a few  issues  that  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  basic  structure  of  syntactic 
relations.  These  have  to  do  with  verb-subject  agreement  and  word  order. 

2.4.1  Verb-subject  agreement 

In  a verb-initial  sentence  or  clause,  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  gender,  but 
not  always  in  number.  If  the  verb  precedes  the  subject  and  the  subject  is  dual  or 
plural,  the  verb  remains  singular.12  Thus  a dual  or  plural  noun  subject  when  it 
follows  the  verb,  does  not  influence  verb  inflection  for  number.13 

2. 4. 1.1  PLURAL  OR  DUAL  SUBJECT  FOLLOWING  VERB:  If  the  subject  is  plural  or  dual, 
and  it  follows  the  verb,  the  verb  inflects  only  for  gender  agreement,  and  not 
number  agreement.  The  verb  remains  singular. 

11  See  Parkinson  1981  for  a study  of  word-order  shift  in  MSA. 

12  This  restriction  on  the  number  inflection  of  the  Arabic  verb  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “agree- 
ment asymmetry.”  See  Bolotin  1995  for  further  analysis  of  this  topic. 

n See  Mohammed  1990  for  extensive  analysis  of  issues  in  subject-verb  agreement  in  MSA. 
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d ^ i A 

DaHik-a  l-Tullab-u. 

The  students  laughed.  (‘He-laughed,  the  students.’) 
ya-Zhar-u  l-ruus-u  nubalaa'-a  wa-kiraam-an. 

The  Russians  appear  [as]  noble  and  generous.  (‘He-appears,  the  Russians  . . .’) 
waSal-a  l-raJiis-aani  Jilaa  dimashq-a  Jams-i. 

The  two  presidents  arrived  in  Damascus  yesterday.  (‘He-arrived,  the  two 
presidents  . . .’) 


.1*, 


.L-UI 


ta-shtarii  l-nisaaJ-u  xubz-an. 

The  women  buy  bread.  (‘She-buys,  the 


women . . .’) 


■ L*-UJ  1^  1_J  I jp_x2j  I _LcJ  ! yJjjJ&Luj 

shaahad-at-i  l-mudun-u  3iDraab-an  waasic-an.14 

The  cities  witnessed  an  extensive  strike.  (‘She  witnessed,  the  cities  . . .) 


2.4.1 .2  VARIATION  IN  WORD  ORDER:  Occasionally,  the  subject  of  a verbal  sentence 
or  clause  precedes  the  verb.  In  that  case  the  verb  agrees  with  it  in  gender  and  in 
number: 


(1)  Subject-Verb-Object  (SVO):  Within  the  body  of  a text  the  writer  may 

choose  to  start  a sentence  with  a noun  or  noun  phrase  for  stylistic  reasons 
or  for  emphasis.  This  inverted  word  order  also  happens  in  embedded 
clauses.  Moreover,  certain  fixed  expressions  are  in  the  SVO  order.  When 
the  subject  precedes  the  verb,  the  verb  agrees  with  it  in  gender  and  in 
number.15  Technically,  this  word  order  converts  a jumla  ficliyya  (verbal  sen- 
tence) into  a jumla  ismiyya  (nominal  sentence). 

. 1— i-a  I 1_j l^_>  D * 4 \ ' \ a! I 

al-madiinat-u  ta-mlik-u  turaath-an  Jislaamiyy-an. 

The  city  possesses  an  Islamic  heritage. 

SjLxxJI 

al-sac aadat-u  ta-ghmur-u-nii. 

Happiness  overwhelms  me. 

14  Note  that  the  subject  here  is  nonhuman,  and  therefore  takes  feminine  singular  agreement. 

When  a noun  or  noun  phrase  is  sentence-initial,  the  sentence  is  considered  a jumla  ismiyya  even  if 
it  contains  a verb,  in  accordance  with  traditional  Arabic  grammatical  theory  which  bases  sentence 
categories  on  the  nature  of  the  sentence-initial  word.  See  also  note  6. 
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■ AaIVwo  4-L^j  ^ ^_La  uJj±£ 

kathiir-uuna  min-hum  yu-saafir-uuna  fii  riHlat-in  munaZZamat-in. 

Many  of  them  are  traveling  on  an  organized  tour. 

<UI 

allaah-u  yu-sallim-u-ka. 

[May]  God  keep  you  safe. 

A -v  1 ...I  ^j£.  1 1 -w  > j A 1 ^ -v 

al-quwwaat-u  ta-shunn-u  Hamlat-an  waasicat-an  baHth-an  can  JasliHat-in. 

The  forces  are  launching  an  extensive  campaign  to  search  for  weapons. 

£>jS  , ~.l  118  1 ■ >1  1*11  \ Aj 

wa-hunaaka  JayD-an  fatayaat-un  yu-maaris-na  kurat-a  l-qadam-i. 

(And)  there  are  also  young  women  who  play  (‘practice’)  soccer. 

(2)  Headlines  and  topic  sentences:  In  Arabic  newspapers  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  headline  will  be  SVO  whereas  the  first  or  lead  sentence  in  the 
article,  recapping  the  same  thing,  will  be  VSO.  This  shift  in  word  order 
illustrates  the  attention-getting  function  of  the  SVO  word  order.16 

Headline:  SVO: 

, j Vl  ^ J » U.  " . 1 ill  J 

faransaa  tu-Hadhdhir-u  1-naashiT-iina  l-Jislaamiyy-iina. 

France  warns  Islamic  activists. 

Lead  sentence:  VSO: 

ijjj* Luxjji 

Hadhdhar-at  faransaa  Jams-i  Jislaamiyy-iina  mutashaddid-iina. 

France  yesterday  warned  Islamic  extremists. 

(3)  Preposed  direct  object  (topic  and  comment):  For  stylistic  reasons,  an 
object  of  a verb  or  preposition  may  be  preposed  at  the  beginning  of  a sen- 
tence. In  this  case,  a transitive  verb  (or  prepositional  phrase)  requires  a pro- 
noun object  to  replace  and  refer  to  the  preposed  noun  object.  The  pronoun 
object  on  the  verb  agrees  with  the  noun  it  refers  to  in  gender  and  number. 

.Sj-AUaJI  Laj^»  V 6 j_A 

haadhihi  1-furSat-u  laa  na-jid-u-haa  Jillaafii  l-qaahirat-i. 

This  opportunity  can  only  be  found  in  Cairo. 

(This  opportunity,  we  do  not  find  it  except  in  Cairo.’) 


See  Watson’s  (1999)  article  on  the  syntax  of  Arabic  headlines  for  more  on  this  topic. 
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.LijLixul  al  > 

al-carab-u  kaan-at  la-hum  calaaqat-un  bi-Hayaat-i  3isbaanyaa. 

The  Arabs  had  a relationship  with  the  life  of  Spain. 

(The  Arabs,  [there]  was  to-them  a relationship  . . .’) 

Sometimes,  when  this  is  done,  the  connectives  Jamma  ..  .fa-  (‘as  for  . . . ’) 
are  used  to  identify  the  topic  and  comment  on  parts  of  the  sentence: 

.Sj-aLUI  VI  5u yd)  ala  LJ 

’ ammaa  haadhihi  1-furSat-u  fa-laa  na-jid-u-haa  Jillaafii  l-qaahirat-i. 

As  for  this  opportunity,  it  can  only  be  found  in  Cairo. 

(4)  Verb-Object-Subject  (VOS):  In  some  cases,  the  verb  will  come  first,  and 
the  object  will  come  before  the  subject  of  the  verb.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  object  is  substantially  shorter  than  the  subject.  In  the  following 
sentences,  the  object  is  set  in  boldface  type. 

. V I v il  .^»l  j ac.  ^LLLII  j. 

HaDar-a  l-liqaa  ’-a  cadad-un  min  JaSHaab-i  1-ixtiSaaS-i. 

A number  of  specialists  attended  the  meeting. 

(‘Attended  the  meeting  a number  of  specialists.’) 

ghaTTaa  3 aHdaath-a-haa  cishruuna  Jalf-a  SuHufiyy-in. 

Twenty  thousand  reporters  covered  its  events. 

(‘Covered  its  events  twenty  thousand  reporters.’) 

• a Jj  Lai  V I L y-O  J V C 6 J \ \ 1 1 ^ Q 1 i.i  tin 

sa-yu-shaarik-u  fii  l-nadwat-i  cadad-un  min-a  l-Jasaatidhat-i. 

A number  of  professors  will  participate  in  the  seminar. 

(‘Will  participate  in  the  seminar  a number  of  professors.’) 

(4.1)  Object  plus  adverb:  Sometimes  an  adverb  will  also  be  placed  before  the 
subject,  especially  if  it  is  short. 

jLj  L?J[  l $ S jj&LiJI  j jLslj 

yu-ghaadir-u  l-qaahirat-a  l-yawm-a  mutawajjih-an  Jilaa  baariis  wafd-un  miSriyy-un. 
An  Egyptian  delegation  left  Cairo  today  heading  for  Paris. 

(‘Left  Cairo  today  heading  for  Paris  an  Egyptian  delegation.’)17 

■ A jLaJl  jj  JX. Liu. .a  (jl  flCj jLc.j 

wa-ghaadar-a  cammaan-a  Jams-i  musaacid-u  waziir-i  l-xaarijiyyat-i. 

17  In  this  sentence,  the  object  ( al-qaahirat-a ),  a short  adverb  (I-yawm-a),  and  an  adverbial  phrase 
( mutawajjih-an  Jilaa  baariis)  ‘heading  for  Paris’  have  all  been  inserted  before  the  subject. 
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The  assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs  left  Amman  yesterday. 

(‘Left  Amman  yesterday  the  assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs.’) 

2.5  Doubly  transitive  verbs 

There  are  a number  of  verbs  in  Arabic  that  take  two  objects.  Both  objects  may  be 
expressed  as  nouns  or  noun  phrases,  or  one  or  both  may  be  expressed  as  a pronoun. 

2.5.1  Both  objects  expressed  as  nouns  or  noun  phrases 

This  occurs  especially  with  verbs  of  asking,  considering,  requesting,  and 
appointing. 

A l i.J  I jJLuj 

saJal-uu  l-Tullab-a  JasJilat-an  kathiirat-an. 

They  asked  the  students  many  questions. 

.1  j_<  I ^ jl "«  IjLajl  djJb  aiH  j I 

ictabar-a  l-cumaaniyy-uuna  haadhihi  1-xuTwat-a  Jinjaaz-an  taariixiyy-an  kabiir-an. 
The  Omanis  considered  this  step  a great  historical  accomplishment. 

.^^Ul  Jc.  j-o  Lt^j 

ictabar-uu  l-hujuum-a  nawc-an  min-a  l-difaac-i  can-i  l-nafs-i. 

They  considered  the  attack  a type  of  self-defense. 


2.5.2  One  object  expressed  as  noun  or  noun  phrase,  the  other  as  pronoun 

■ OUlj  jAJ  ^ ~Ur  I 

JacT-at-hum  tamriinaat-in. 

She  gave  them  exercises. 


ya-ctabir-uuna-hum  nujuum-a-hum-u  1-mufaDDal-iina. 
They  consider  them  their  favorite  stars. 


.4_>Lau3  I ■*» j ' " * j 

ya-ctabir-u-hu  Jaaxar-uuna  Damaanat-an. 
Others  consider  it  an  assurance. 


naashad-uu-hu  l-qiyaam-a  bi-dawr-in 
They  implored  him  to  take  a role. 


2.5.3  Both  objects  expressed  as  pronouns 

In  this  case,  one  object  pronoun  is  suffixed  onto  the  verb  and  the  other  attached  to 
the  pronoun-carrier  Jiyyaah-.  This  occurs  mainly  with  verbs  of  giving  and  sending. 
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dLil  .LaL»I  LjLUr.1 

Jahdaa-nii  Jiyyaa-hu  3 ahl-u  faaTimat-a.  3acTaa-naa  Jiyyaa-haa. 

Fatima’s  family  sent  it  to  me  (‘sent  me  it’).  He  gave  it  to  us  (‘gave  us  it’). 

2.5.4  One  object  a noun  or  noun  phrase,  the  other  a predicate  adjective 

In  this  kind  of  double  accusative,  a definite  noun  serves  as  object  of  the  verb  and 
an  indefinite  adjective  describes  the  state  or  condition  of  that  noun. 

.a,  I j a Li-i  jJ I \ it) Liu  I j'iL  , ,1  * ii 

shaahad-a  l-dunyaa  jamiilat-an.  tarak-a  l-baab-a  maftuuH-an. 

He  saw  the  world  [as]  beautiful.  He  left  the  door  open. 

2.5.5  Passive  constructions  with  doubly  transitive  verbs 

When  a doubly  transitive  verb  is  in  a passive  construction,  one  object  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  passive  verb  (an  in  the  nominative  case  if  mentioned  specifically) 
and  the  other  object  remains  in  the  accusative  case: 

tuwwij-a  baTal-an.  tuwwij-a  l-laacib-u  baTal-an. 

He  was  crowned  champion.  The  athlete  was  crowned  champion. 

A.  1 1 ijjI  J < ■ 

su3il-a  l-Tullaab-u  3as3ilat-an  kathiirat-an. 

The  students  were  asked  many  questions. 

.A  flj l^k  1 1 1 * * >L  t e 

cuyyin-a  Tabiib-an  xaaSS-an  li-l-xaliifat-i. 

He  was  appointed  [as]  special  physician  to  the  Caliph. 

2.5.6  Dative  movement  with  doubly  transitive  verbs 

Where  one  of  the  objects  of  the  verb  is  an  indirect  object,  or  beneficiary  of  the 
action,  an  optional  structure  using  the  dative-marking  prepositions  li-  or  Jilaa  is 
possible.  It  is  only  permissible,  however,  if  the  beneficiary  noun  follows  the  direct 
object,  e.g.: 

. Q 1 ) I I ■ d “X  1 1 ~.jLr  I 

JacTay-tu  l-kitaab-a  li-l-bint-i. 

I gave  the  book  to  the  girl. 

Otherwise,  the  beneficiary  noun  precedes  the  object  noun  and  is  in  the  accusa- 
tive case.18 

18  These  examples  are  taken  from  Ryding  1981, 19-23. 
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., ,LiUI  « « ii  >U.f  I 

JacTay-tu  l-bint-a  l-kitaab-a. 

I gave  the  girl  the  book. 

2.5.7  Semantic  structure  of  doubly  transitive  verbs 

These  verbs  fall  into  four  semantic  classes: 

2.5.7. 1 Where  the  second  object  is  what  would  be  termed  an  indirect  object  or 
beneficiary  of  the  action  (“I  gave  Noura  the  book,”  i.e.,  “I  gave  the  book  to 
Noura”); 

,~'l  ^ ~ u r i 

3acT-at-hum  tamriinaat-in. 

She  gave  them  exercises. 


2. 5. 7. 2 Where  the  second  object  is  equivalent  to  the  first  (“We  consider  him  a 
great  author.”)  This  includes  evaluative  verbs  of  deeming,  judging,  and 
considering,  such  as  ictabara.19 

■j}  La&aJI 

ya-ctabir-uuna-hum  nujuum-a-hum-u  1-mufaDDal-iina. 

They  consider  them  their  favorite  stars. 


2. 5. 7. 3 Where  the  first  accusative  is  caused  to  be  the  second  (“They  appointed 
her  ambassador”)  but  both  refer  to  the  same  entity.  These  verbs  include  actions 
such  as  making,  creating,  naming,  and  appointing. 


I ^ j *>  if 

cayyan-uu-haa  saflirat-an. 

They  appointed  her  ambassador. 


2.5.7.4  Where  each  object  is  different  (“He  taught  the  students  English”  = “He 
caused  the  students  to  learn  English.”).  These  are  usually  Form  II  or  Form  IV 
verbs,  causatives  of  transitive  base  verbs,  such  as  (Form  II)  darras-a  ‘to  teach’  (‘to 
cause  someone  to  study  something’)  or  (Form  IV)  ’ araa  ‘to  show’  (‘to  cause 
someone  to  see  something’).20 

,9  This  group  has  a special  designation  in  Arabic  called  Jafcaal  al-qalb,Jafcaal  qalbiyya  or  }afcaal 
quluub  ‘verbs  of  the  heart’  because  they  denote  intellectual  or  emotional  evaluations.  See  Chapter  7, 
section  5.3.3  on  accusative  case. 

20  For  detailed  analysis  of  double  accusatives  in  MSA  see  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983,  Part  2:93-96  and 
for  Classical  Arabic,  see  Wright  1967, 11:47-53. 
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darras-a-nii  l-taariix-a. 

He  taught  me  history. 

3.  Other  sentence  elements 

Sentence  elements  other  than  verb,  subject,  and  object  (in  verbal  sentences) 
and  subject  and  predicate  (in  equational  sentences)  include  various  types  of 
adverbials.21 

3.1  Placement  of  adverbials  in  basic  sentences 

Arabic  adverbial  expressions  are  considered  “extras”  in  the  sentence  (faDla  JLLAi) 
because  they  give  information  external  to  the  core  VS  or  VSO  structure.  They  are 
usually  quite  flexible  in  their  placement  and  can  occur  at  almost  any  point  in  a 
clause,  especially  if  they  consist  of  short  words.  More  than  one  may  occur  in  a 
sentence. 

H <_JLJ 

ya-qDii  layaalii-hi  fii  l-Salaat-i. 

He  spends  his  nights  in  prayer. 

. J 11  jjflmll  (JXtai  isj  a!  c II  Jjli. 

ghaadar-a  l-qaahirat-a  3ams-i  l-safiir-u  l-3  amriikiyy-u  l-jadiid-u. 

The  new  American  ambassador  left  Cairo  yesterday. 

ja  1 1 

ta-nm-uu  bi-buTJ-in. 

They  grow  slowly. 

L^u^l  aJUs  LoJ 

taJkiid-an  li-maa  qaal-a-hu  3ams-i 
affirming  what  he  said  yesterday 

4.  Compound  or  complex  sentences 

Compound  or  complex  sentences  consist  of  more  than  one  predication.  They 
contain  clauses  related  by  means  of  coordinating  conjunctions  such  as  wa-  ‘and,’ 
fa-  ‘and;  and  so,’  or  bal  ‘but  rather.’  These  conjunctions  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  syntax  or  morphology  of  the  following  clause  but  build  up  the  sentence 
contents  in  an  additive  way. 

Complex  sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  a main  clause  and  one  or 
more  subordinate  or  embedded  clauses.  Subordinate  clauses  are  of  three  main 


21 


For  further  discussion  of  this,  see  Chapter  11. 
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types  - complement  clauses,  adverbial  clauses,  and  relative  clauses.  In  each  case, 
there  is  usually  a linking  or  connective  element  (such  as  3 anna  ‘that’  or  li-kay  ‘in 
order  that’  or  alladhii  ‘who;  which’)  bringing  the  two  clauses  into  relation  with 
each  other.  Many  Arabic  subordinating  conjunctions  have  a grammatical  effect 
on  the  structure  of  the  following  clause.  For  example,  3 anna  and  related  particles 
are  followed  by  a clause  whose  subject  is  either  a suffixed  pronoun  or  a noun  in 
the  accusative;  li-kay  is  followed  by  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Specific  compound  and  complex  sentence  types  are  dealt  with  in  the  following 
chapters: 

Chapter  14:  Relative  pronouns  and  relative  clauses 
Chapter  18:  Connectives  and  conjunctions 

Chapter  19:  Subordinating  conjunctions:  the  particle  3inna  and  her  sisters 
Chapter  34:  Moods  of  the  verb  I:  indicative  and  subjunctive 
Chapter  35:  Moods  of  the  verb  II:  jussive  and  imperative 

Chapter  36:  Verbs  of  being,  becoming,  remaining,  seeming  (kaan-a  wa-Jaxawaat-u-haa ) 

Chapter  37:  Negation  and  exception 

Chapter  39:  Conditional  and  optative  expressions 
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Arabic  nouns  fall  into  a number  of  different  categories  depending  on  their 
morphology  and  their  relationship  to  Arabic  lexical  roots.1  The  extensive  range  of 
noun  types  yields  a wealth  of  lexical  possibilities  that  contribute  to  what  Charles 
Ferguson  has  called  the  sense  of  “vastness  and  richness  of  the  Arabic  lexicon.”2 
Two  morphological  criteria  traditionally  define  Arabic  nouns:  they  can  take  the 
definite  article  and/or  they  can  take  nunation. 

Most  Arabic  nouns  are  derived  from  triliteral  or  quadriliteral  lexical  roots,  and 
all  nouns  derived  from  a particular  root  are  found  in  an  Arabic  or  Arabic-English 
dictionary  clustered  under  that  root  entry.  Some  nouns,  however,  have  restricted 
roots;  certain  ones  have  only  two  root  consonants,  others  have  up  to  five  root  con- 
sonants. Yet  other  nouns  have  solid  stems,  unanalyzable  into  roots  and  patterns. 
This  chapter  is  intended  to  give  an  overview  of  these  noun  types,  with  examples. 
It  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  does  not  go  into  derivational  detail  within 
categories.3  For  inflectional  characteristics  of  nouns,  see  the  chapter  on  noun 
inflection. 

Arabic  nouns  are  usually  derived  from  lexical  roots  through  application  of 
particular  morphological  patterns.  The  use  of  patterns  interlocking  with  root 
phonemes  allows  the  formation  of  actual  words  or  stems.  Noun  patterns  them- 
selves carry  certain  kinds  of  meaning,  such  as  “place  where  action  is  done,”  “doer 
of  action,”  “name  of  action,”  or  “instrument  used  to  carry  out  action.”  The  most 
frequent  MSA  noun  patterns  are  as  follows.4 


1 In  traditional  Arabic  grammar,  the  term  ism  ‘noun’  covers  a wide  range  of  form  classes.  As  Abboud 
et  al.  (1997,  67)  state:  “Nouns  are  divided  into  five  subclasses:  nouns,  pronouns,  demonstratives, 
adjectives  and  noun-prepositions.”  In  this  chapter,  the  topic  is  restricted  to  nouns  per  se.  Note  that 
the  traditional  Arabic  definition  of  a noun  is:  kalimat-un  dall-at  calaa  ma'natifii  nafs-i-hi,  wa-lays-a 
l-zaman-u  juz3-an  min-haa;  ‘a  word  indicating  a meaning  in  itself  and  not  containing  any  reference 
to  time’  (fAbd  al-Latif  et  al.  1997,  9). 

2 Ferguson  1970,  377.  On  the  same  page  he  points  to  the  “very  complex  but  highly  regular  and 
symmetrical  structure  of  the  derivational  system.” 

3 For  further  analysis  of  Classical  Arabic  noun  types,  consult  Wright  1967, 1:106  ff.  and  Fleisch  1961, 
1:349-469. 

4 Fleisch  1961, 1:267  has  a useful  chart  of  noun  types:  “Tableau  du  developpement  morphologique 
en  arabe.” 
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1 Verbal  noun  (al-maSdar 

Verbal  nouns  are  systematically  related  to  specific  verb  forms  and  can  come  from 
triliteral  or  quadriliteral  roots.  The  verbal  noun  or  maSdar  names  the  action 
denoted  by  its  corresponding  verb,  for  example,  wuSuul  j ‘arrival’  from  the 
Form  I verb  waSal-a  j ‘to  arrive,’  or  Jidaara  Sjljl  ‘administration;  management’ 

e * * - _ 

from  the  Form  IV  verb  Jadaar-a  jljl  j jj  yu-diir-u  ‘to  manage,  direct.  Each  maSdar 
is  systematically  related  to  a specific  verb  form  and  can  be  derived  from  triliteral 
or  quadriliteral  roots.  Verbal  nouns  are  often  abstract  in  meaning,  but  some  of 
them  have  specific,  concrete  reference  e.g.,  binaaJ  ‘building’  (either  the  act  of 
building,  or  the  structure  itself).  In  terms  of  their  syntactic  usage,  verbal  nouns 
may  also  express  in  Arabic  what  an  infinitive  expresses  in  English.5 6 

This  section  provides  an  outline  of  the  typical  verbal  noun  derivation  patterns 
from  verb  forms  I-X  and  for  quadriliterals  I-IV.  There  is  further  elaboration  on 
these  forms  in  each  section  devoted  to  the  particular  form  and  its  derivations.  In 
this  section  also  there  are  examples  of  the  typical  functions  of  verbal  nouns  in 
context. 

1.1  Triliteral  root  verbal  nouns 

These  nouns  name  the  action  denoted  by  the  forms  of  the  verb.  The  Form  I verbal 
noun  patterns  are  abundant  and  hard  to  predict;  the  derived  form  verbal  nouns 
are  much  more  predictable  in  their  patterns.  These  patterns  and  noun  classes  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  chapters  on  the  various  verb  forms.  Examples  here  serve 
to  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  noun  class  and  the  types  of  meaning  conveyed  by 
verbal  nouns. 

1.1.1  Form  I 

The  morphological  patterns  for  creation  of  verbal  nouns  from  Form  I are  many 
and  not  predictable.7  Wright  lists  forty-four  possible  verbal  noun  patterns  for 
Form  I or  as  he  terms  it,  “the  ground  form”  of  the  ordinary  triliteral  verb  (1967, 
1:110-12);  Ziadeh  and  Winder  (1957,  71-72)  list  eighteen  of  the  most  commonly 


5 The  Arabic  term  maSdar/maSaadir  also  means  ‘source,’  an  indication  that  the  term  for  this  type  of 
noun  refers  to  its  essential  nature  as  the  name  of  an  activity  or  state.  The  different  schools  of 
medieval  Arabic  grammatical  analysis,  the  Basrans  and  Kufans,  debated  whether  the  noun  or  the 
verb  is  the  most  basic  element  of  language,  the  Basrans  arguing  that  the  verbal  noun  is  prior,  and 
the  Kufans  that  the  verb  is  prior. 

6 Note  that  the  citation  form  of  the  verb  in  Arabic  is  not  an  infinitive  but  a finite,  inflected  verb 
form  (third  person  masculine  singular  past  tense).  The  maSdar  is  much  closer  in  meaning  to  an 
infinitive,  but  it  is  not  used  as  a citation  form  in  Arabic. 

7 ‘ Abd  al-Latif,  cUmar,  and  Zahran  state  that  “The  verbal  nouns  of  the  base  form  are  many  and 
varied  and  cannot  be  known  except  by  resorting  to  language  (reference]  books”  maSaadir-u 
l-thulaathiyy-i  kathiirat-un  wa-mutanawwacat-un  laa  tu-craf-u  Jillaa  bi-l-rujuu-c-i  Jilaa  kutub-i  l-lughat-i 
(1997,  83). 
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used  ones  in  MSA.  cAbd  al-Latif,  cUmar,  and  Zahran  give  an  extensive  list  (in 
Arabic)  with  examples  and  some  explanations  (1997,  83-86).  Following  are  exam- 
ples of  some  of  the  most  common  Form  I verbal  noun  patterns  found  in  MSA: 

swimming 

sibaaHa  ( ficaala ) 

invitation 

dacwa  ( facla ) 

forgiveness 

ghufraan  ( fuclaan ) 

o A 

clarity 

wuDuuH  ( fucuul ) 

bravery 

buTuula  ( fucuula ) 

- / 

honor 

sharaf  (facal) 

l SjZu 

glory 

majd  (facl) 

Jy 

part 

juz°  (fucl) 

blessing 

baraka  ( facala ) 

knowledge 

macrifa  (mafila) 

A_S5jJ«_o 

1.1.2  Form  II 

Patterns:  tafciil  and  (for  defective  roots,  especially)  tafcila  <LLx^;  occasionally 

tafciila  l Less  common  variants  include  tafcaal  JLxaj  or  tifaal  JLxaj. 

strengthening 

tacziiz 

equalization 

taswiya 

implementation  tanfiidh 

\ > 

reminder;  souvenir  tadhkaar 

ticket 

tadhkira 

experiment 

tajriba 

1.1.3  Form  III 

Patterns:  mufaacala  ii* Li*  and  ficaal  JUi 

attempt 

muHaawala 

debate 

munaaqasha 

- - ; 

4 in  0 1 i a 

struggle 

jihaad 

defense 

difaac 

For  an  extensive  list  of  Form  II  verbal  noun  variants  in  Classical  Arabic  see  Wright  1967, 1:115-16. 
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1.1.4  Form  IV 

Pattern:  Jifcaal  JLail;  for  hollow  verb  roots  Jifaala  <Ulil;  for  defectives,  JifcaaJ  *L*aI 


exportation 

3iSdaar 

j 1 1 

preparation 

3icdaad 

jljkl 

administration 

3idaara 

Sjljl 

abolition 

3ilghaa 3 

*UJI 

1.1.5  Form  V 

i - - 

Pattern:  tafaccul  Jaaj;  for  defectives  tafacc 

■in 

tension 

tawattur 

t , . 

jV 

delay 

taJaxxur 

behavior 

taSarruf 

challenge 

taHadd-in 

wish,  desire 

tamann-in 

1.1.6  Form  VI 

Pattern:  tafaa1  ul  JtlAi;  for  defectives  tafaac-in  ^lAi 

disparity 

tafaawut 

p ' 

ojUl; 

mutual  exchange 

tabaadul 

rivalry 

tanaafus 

meeting,  encounter 

talaaq-in 

avoidance 

tafaad-in 

jU3 

1.1.7  Form  VII 

Pattern:  inficaal  JUa^I;  hollow  verb  roots,  infiyaal  JUajI;  for  defectives,  infVaa3 

pIaAjI 


reflection 

incikaas 

^-liul 

preoccupation 

inshighaal 

JULiLijl 

compliance 

inqiyaad 

jl 

elapsing 

inqiDaa3 

e.1  , A a '1 
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1.1.8  Form  VIII 

Pattern:  ifti'aal  JLxJial;  hollow  verb  root,  iftiyaal  JUIal;  defective,  iftV  aa  ’ ebLial 


acquisition 

iktisaab 

u l 1 

election 

intixaab 

A- ~ «l 

choosing 

ixtiyaar 

beginning 

ibtidaaJ 

1.1.9  Form  IX 

Pattern:  if'ilaal  JUxal 

greenness 

ixDiraar 

reddening 

iHmiraar 

crookedness 

icwijaaj 

1.1.10  Form  X 

Pattern:  istif'aal  JLx. 

aiujl;  hollow  root,  istifaala  aJLaLuI;  defective,  istif  aa’  *Ua1uiI 

readiness 

isticdaad 

investment 

istithmaar 

^ 1 

benefit 

istifaada 

exception 

istithnaa ’ 

fLulu<l 

1.1.11  Forms  XI-XV 

These  Forms  of  the  verb  are  rare  in 
Chapter  33. 

MSA.  For  information  about  their  structure  see 

1 .2  Quadriliteral  root  verbal  nouns 

Verbal  nouns  from  quadriliteral  verbs  are  primarily  from  Forms  I,  II,  and  IV  of 

those  verbs,  as  follows: 

1.2.1  Form  I:  falal-a  iiui 

The  most  common  Form  I quadriliteral  verbal  noun  patterns  are:  fa'lala  <LLUi  and 
fi ‘ laal ~/u f laal—fa claal  J ~ J Mxi ~ J : 

explosion  farqaca  olS  j* 

somersault  shaqlaba  a AIL 
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earthquake 

zilzaal 

evidence 

burhaan 

1.2.2  Form  II:  tafa‘lal-a 

The  Form  II  quadriliteral  verbal 

noun  pattern  is  tafa'lul  Jlxii: 

oscillation 

tadhabdhub 

c_>  jj  jj 

decline 

tadahwur 

serial 

tasalsul 

Jmlm  1 

1.2.3  Form  III:  if  anlala 

The  quadriliteral  Form  III  verbal  noun  pattern  is:  if  inlaal  It  is  extremely 

rare. 


1.2.4  Form  IV:  if1  alalia  jj*ii 

The  form  IV  verbal  noun  pattern  is  if‘  ilaal 

serenity  iTmi’naan  r.^Ll 

shuddering  ishmi’zaaz  ylyi-aiJ 

1.3  Special  characteristics  of  verbal  nouns  in  context 

The  function  and  distribution  of  verbal  nouns  parallel  that  of  other  nouns  except 
that  in  addition  to  those  functions,  the  verbal  noun  may  retain  some  of  its  verbal 
force.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  verbal  nouns  are  distinctive  in  their  use: 

(1)  they  may  serve  as  the  equivalent  of  an  infinitive; 

(2)  when  the  verbal  noun  is  from  a transitive  verb  and  serves  as  the  first  term 

in  an  ’iDaafa  structure,  it  may  take  an  object  in  the  accusative  case; 

(3)  they  may  be  used  as  verb  intensifiers  in  the  cognate  accusative  ( maf'uul 

muTlaq  construction. 

1.3.1  Verbal  noun  as  equivalent  to  gerund  or  infinitive 

The  verbal  noun  may  be  used  as  the  object  of  a verbal  expression  where  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  would  be  either  a gerund  or  an  infinitive.‘J 

.(■  *L£JI  JjL*.Lu 
sa-Ju-Haawil-u  ’ilqaa  ’-a  Daw  '-in. 

I shall  try  to  shed/shedding  light. 


,J  In  such  constructions,  the  verbal  noun  is  normally  interchangeable  with  the  particle  ’an  plus  a 
subjunctive  verb. 
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. .ulft.ll I jiu^  .-J jLx 

Haawal-at  kasr-a  l-taqliid-i. 

She  tried  to  break/breaking  tradition. 

'“d  ^ jLftuI  JjLrk. 

Haawal-a  ’ inqaadh-a  Hayaat-i  rajul-in. 

He  tried  to  save/saving  a man’s  life. 

. _)jj  ii  v 

laa  yu-mkin-u  l-taharrub-u  min-hu. 

It  is  inescapable  (‘it  is  not  possible  to  escape/escaping  from  it’). 
j-iJI  J*  > 

bi-hadaf-i  jacl-i  l-xariijaat-i  ya-  cmal-na  fii-hi 

with  the  aim  of  having  (‘making’)  the  graduates  (f.)  work  in  it 

.ju£LUI  ^^oVI  > u l 1 1 £ 

tu-tiiH-u  li-l-jaanib-i  l-Jamriikiyy-i  l-ta  ’kiid-a. 

It  grants  the  American  side  assurance. 


1.3.2  Verbal  nouns  in  iDaafas  or  with  pronoun  suffix 

The  verbal  noun  may  be  used  in  any  part  of  an  ’ iDaafa , as  the  first  or  second  term: 


1 .3.2.1  VERBAL  NOUN  AS  FIRST  TERM  OF  CONSTRUCT: 


CjIjVjJI  j [ a *t "t i * 1 1 

istithmaar-u  balaayiin-i  l-duulaaraat-i 
the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars 

&1-.-A&1I  yuju 
tayiin-u  1-quDaat-i 
the  appointing  of  judges 

1.3. 2. 2 AS  SECOND  term: 

SjLj  j_JI  a 

furSat-u  l-ziyaarat-i 
the  chance  to  visit 

1 .3.2.3  OR  EVEN  AS  BOTH  TERMS: 

, jAj  jjlUI 

daf‘-u  l-tacwiiD-i 

the  payment  of  compensation 


JUuojI 

inshighaal-u  l-mas  ’uul-iina 

the  preoccupation  of  the  officials 

j-^all  SjLj  j 
ziyaarat-u  1-qaSr-i 
visiting  the  castle 


jUi 

Hizaam-u  J amaan-in 
safety  belt 


J ^ 111  -s. 

Haqq-u  l-lujuu  ’-i 
the  right  of  asylum 
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ji-ALaUI  jj  jjt-j  . jjLxUI  ^1  Lcj 

tacziiz-u  l-tafaahum-i  dacaa  Jilaa  tacziiz-i  l-tacaawun-i. 

strengthening  of  understanding  He  called  for  strengthening  cooperation. 


1 .3.2.4  VERBAL  NOUNS  FROM  TRANSITIVE  VERBS!  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS.  When 
a verbal  noun  derived  from  a transitive  verb  is  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa,  a 
number  of  possibilities  exist  for  expressing  both  the  doer  of  the  action  (the 
subject  of  the  verb  underlying  the  verbal  noun)  and  the  recipient  of  the  action 
(the  object  of  the  underlying  verb). 

(1)  The  first  term  of  the  J iDaafa  is  a verbal  noun  and  the  second  term  is  the 
subject  of  the  underlying  verb: 

JLxSlLluI 

istiqbaal-i  l-ra  ’iis-i  mughaadarat-u  1-safiir-i 

the  president’s  reception  the  departure  of  the  ambassador 

(the  president  is  receiving)  (the  ambassador  departs) 

(2)  The  second  term  of  the  J iDaafa  may  be  the  object  of  the  underlying  verb. 
Here  the  first  term  of  the  J iDaafa  is  a verbal  noun  derived  from  a transitive 
verb  and  the  second  term  is  the  object  of  the  verb. 


the  raising  of  the  flag 
entering  the  church 
playing  a role 
by  using  its  tail 


rafc-u  l-‘alam-i 
duxuul-u  l-kaniisat-i 
lacb-u  dawr-in 
bi-stixdaam-i  dhayl-i-hi 


rwitij 

< ..ujVsIl  Jjik. J 
jjJ  __k*J 
A_L  j ■J.iaJLul  » 


. \ y J ^Jl  Lcj  ■_?*  11  ^ jl 

dacaa  3ilaa  tashkiil-i  jaysh-in.  J addaa  3ilaa  manc-i  l-kitaab-i. 

He  called  for  the  formation  of  an  army.  It  led  to  banning  the  book. 


(3)  Verbal  noun  + subject  and  object:  When  the  subject  of  the  underlying  verb 
is  the  second  term  of  the  J iDaafa , or  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a pronoun 
suffix  on  the  verbal  noun,  the  object  of  the  underlying  verb  may  still  be 
mentioned.  It  follows  the  J iDaafa  or  the  verbal  noun  plus  pronoun  and  is  in 
the  accusative  case.  Thus  the  verbal  noun  retains  some  of  its  verbal  force  in 
making  the  object  noun  accusative. 

In  most  cases  in  the  data  covered  for  this  work,  the  subject  of  the  underly- 
ing verb  takes  the  form  of  a pronoun  suffix  on  the  verbal  noun. 


<LaipLjlJI  <GjjUL4 

qabl-a  mughaadarat-i-hi  l-‘  aaSimat-a 
before  his  leaving  the  capital 
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^JLaI  ‘ULiaIujI 

xilaal-a  stiqbaal-i-hi  Jams-i  wafd-an  min  ’ aahaalii  l-mafquud-iina 
during  his  meeting  yesterday  a delegation  of  families  of  the  missing 

dJ  j ^ J j 

wa-ladaa  rafD-i-him  dhaalika 

upon  their  refusal  of  that/their  refusing  that 

JjVI  l j 1 j i da 

mundh-u  nayl-i-haa  jaa’izat-a-haa  l-  'uulaa 
since  her  winning  her  first  prize 

A_ol_xJI  a l _i-dl  ^j-a  ol  "kiu'lVl  4J_j^Lc.l  ■ -ac 

caqib-a  J iclaan-i-hi  1-insiHaab-a  min-a  l-Hayaat-i  l-caammat-i 
just  after  his  announcing  [his]  withdrawal  from  public  life 

Vl  ^ C-I.AUJ 

samaac-u-hum-u  l-’aSwaat-a 
their  hearing  the  sounds 

1 .3.2.6  DOUBLY  TRANSITIVE  VERBAL  NOUN:  The  verb  underlying  the  verbal  noun  in 
an  JiDaafa  maybe  doubly  transitive,  taking  two  objects,  one  of  which  becomes  the 
second  term  of  the  JiDaafa,  and  the  other  of  which  remains  in  the  accusative  case, 
coming  after  the  J iDaafa : 

ta‘yiin-u  l-liwaaJ-i  mudiir-an  li-l-daaJ  irat-i 

appointment  of  the  general  [as]  director  of  the  department 

VI  ol  jil  Ij-iti  jlj-a  J j _> » "> 

tayiin-u  muraad-in  qaa  ’id-an  li-quwwaat-i  l-  famn-i 
appointing  Murad  [as]  leader  of  the  security  forces 

1.3.3  Verbal  noun  and  preposition 

If  a verbal  noun  derives  from  a verb-preposition  idiom,  the  preposition  is  still  part 
of  the  verbal  noun  expression: 

li-l-fawz-i  bi-l-ri  ’aasat-i 
in  order  to  win  the  presidency 
( faaz-a  bi-  = ‘to  win  s.th.’) 

^ ^jJI  ^1~JI  Jj 

taHwiil-u  l-Hulm-i  ’ilaa  Haqiiqat-in 
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transforming  the  dream  into  reality 
(Hawwal-a  Jilaa  = ‘to  transform  s.th.  into  s.th.’) 

Jakkad-a  naa 3 ib-u  l-raJ  iis-i  raghbat-a  bilaad-i-hi  fii  taHqiiq-i  l-salaam-i. 

The  vice-president  affirmed  the  desire  of  his  country  for  achieving  peace. 
(raghib-afii  = ‘to  desire  s.th.’) 

i** i t ...  0 > "«  *v  » II  IjjAluil 

istamarr-uu  fii  1-baHth-i  can  tafsiiraat-in. 

They  continued  to  search  for  explanations. 

(baHath-a  can  = ‘to  search  for  s.th.’) 


1.3.4  The  cognate  accusative:  al-mafuul  al-muTlaq  ^jiaudi 

The  cognate  accusative  emphasizes  or  intensifies  a statement  by  using  a verbal 
noun  derived  from  the  main  verb  or  predicate  (which  may  also  be  in  the  form  of 
a participle  or  verbal  noun).  The  verbal  noun  and  any  modifying  adjectives  are 
usually  in  the  indefinite  accusative.  For  more  on  this  topic,  see  Chapter  7,  section 
5.3.3.4. 


[ uAL  o.Ac  Ij-sLk j 

ghaDib-a  ghaDb-an  shadiid-an.  wa-xaaf-uu  xawf-an  shadiid-an. 
He  became  extremely  angry.  They  became  extremely  afraid. 


. I yr  II  . ^ A \ LLiJJ  UaLi-ljl  d t Ija  l 1 -V  11  ,^s  A 

maSaaliH-u-naa  murtabiTat-un  ’ irtibaaT-an  wathiiq-an  bi-maSaaliH-i  l-duwal- 
l-carabiyyat-i. 

Our  interests  are  firmly  entwined  with  the  interests  of  the  Arab  states. 


2 Active  and  passive  participle  (ism  al-faail  jtiiji 
ism  al-mafcuul  ^i) 

Arabic  participles  are  descriptive  terms  derived  from  verbs.  The  active  participle 
describes  or  refers  to  the  doer  of  the  action  and  the  passive  participle  describes  or 
refers  to  the  object  of  the  action.  An  entire  chapter  (Chapter  6)  is  devoted  to  these 
multifunctional  words  but  they  are  also  included  briefly  here  in  order  to  provide 
examples  of  yet  another  noun  type  in  Arabic. 

In  terms  of  their  structure,  participles  are  predictably  derived  according  to  the 
ten  forms  of  the  verb  and  have  characteristic  shapes.  They  may  occur  as  masculine 
or  feminine.  When  participles  refer  to  human  beings,  they  reflect  the  gender  of 
the  individual  referred  to.  Some  participles  have  acquired  specific  noun  mean- 
ings and  may  be  either  masculine  in  form  (e.g.,  shaaric  ‘street’)  or  feminine 
(i qaaJima  ‘list’). 
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Arabic  verbs  have  both  active  and  passive  participles.10  This  section  lists  exam- 
ples of  both,  but  more  extensive  descriptions  of  base  and  variant  forms  are  found 
in  Chapter  6 and  in  the  chapters  on  each  form  (I-X)  of  the  verb. 


2.1  Form  I active  participle  (AP):  faacil  jjtU 

The  Form  I AP  has  the  typical  pattern  of faacil  or  faafla.  For  AP  nouns,  the  form  of 
the  plural  depends  on  whether  the  AP  refers  to  a human  being  or  not.  APs  refer- 
ring to  humans  take  either  a sound  plural  or  the  broken  plural  fuccaal;  those  refer- 
ring to  nonhuman  entities  often  take  the  fawaafl  plural  but  may  take  other 
plurals  as  well. 


rider/s 

spokesman/men 

street/s 

circle/s 

base;  rule/s 

suburb/s 


raakib/rukkaab 

naaTiq/naaTiquuna 

shaaric /shawaari*' 

daa’ira/dawaa’ir 

qaacida/qawaacid 

DaaHiya/DawaaHin 


^ \kj  / ^s\j 
j JLL> 

^jljJ  j fcjjlj 
j &AC.U 

T"  | I 4 J -N- 


2.2  The  extended  Form  II— X AP  nouns 

Form  II— X APs  are  typified  by  having  a prefix  /mu-/  and  a stem  vowel  kasra  (/-t/). 
Hollow  and  defective  forms  have  special  patterns  described  in  Chapters  22-31.  As 
a general  rule,  the  plurals  for  nonhuman  referents  are  formed  with  the  sound 
feminine  plural  and  for  human  referents  with  either  the  sound  masculine  or  the 
sound  feminine  plural. 


II:  mufa“  il  Jxi* 


coordinator  munassiq 

drug,  narcotic 

muxaddir 

j-VV-o 

inspector  mufattish 

singer 

mughannin 

III:  mufaa‘il  Jtlla 

assistant  musaacid 

1 m A 

lecturer 

muHaaDir 

J ■ ^ 1 -v  n 

IV:  muf'il  Jxk* 

supervisor  mushrif 

Muslim 

muslim 

a Lmo 

V:  mutafaccil  Jxila 

volunteer  mutaTawwic 

specialist 

mutaxaSSiS 

10 For  the  most  part,  only  transitive  verbs  have  passive  participles. 
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VI:  mutafaacil 

synonym  mutaraadif  yLa 

VII:  munfacil  Jxii*  is  rarely  used  as  a noun. 

VIII:  mufta‘il  Jxlia 

listener  mustamic  elector  muntaxib 

X:  mustaf  il 

orientalist  mustashriq  Jy*. importer  mustawrid 


2.3  Quadriliteral  AP  nouns:  mufaclil  jiliu 

Quadriliteral  active  participles  of  Form  I are  also  characterized  by  a prefix  /mu-/ 
and  a stem  vowel  kasrn  (/-i-/).  QPPs  with  human  referents  take  either  the  sound 
masculine  or  sound  feminine  plural;  with  those  referring  to  nonhuman  entities, 
the  sound  feminine  plural  is  usually  used.  Further  discussion  of  quadriliteral  par- 
ticiples is  found  in  Chapter  33. 


engineer/s 
translator/s  (m.) 
translator/s  (f.) 
explosive/s 


muhandis/muhandisuuna 
mutarjim/mutarjirnuuna 
mutarjima/mutaijimaat 
mufarqi c /mufarqicaat 


o / u*  J 'x4  * 


2.4  Passive  participles  (PP) 

Passive  participles  that  have  evolved  into  use  as  nouns  have  a wide  range  of  mean- 
ings, and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  see  immediately  how  their  form  relates  to 
their  meaning.  In  the  derived  forms  (II-X),  the  passive  participle  often  functions 
as  the  noun  of  place  for  that  particular  form  of  the  verb  (e.g.,  Form  X PP:  mustash- 
fan  ‘hospital,  place  of  healing’  or  Form  VIII  PP:  muxtabar  ‘laboratory,  place  of 
experiment’). 


2.4.1  Form  I:  maf  uul 

The  PP  of  Form  I has  the  typical  pattern  of  maf'uul  or  maf'uula.  The  plural  for 
non-human  PP  nouns  in  this  form  is  often  mafaa'iil  or  the  sound  feminine  plural; 
for  human  referents,  the  sound  plural  is  usually  used. 

concept/s  mafhuum/mafaahiim  j ^ yi* 

plan;  project/s  mashruuc /mashaarii c ~ £_»  ^ 

~mashruucaat 
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group/s  majmuuca  /majmuucaat 

delegate/s  manduub/  manduubuuna 

official/s  (n.)  mas  Juul/mas J uuluuna 

2.4.2  Forms  ll-X 

The  PPs  of  the  extended  forms  used  as  nouns  have  a /mu-/  prefix  and  fatHa  (/-a-/)  as 
their  stem  vowel: 

Form  II:  mufaccal 

organization  munaZZama  a volume  (book)  mujallad  .>U  ^ 

Form  III:  mufaacal  is  rare 

Form  IV:  muf‘al 


attache  mulHaq 

lexicon 

mu ‘jam 

Form  V:  mutafaccal 

requirements  mutaTallabaat11 

-.I  > 1U>~  a 

Form  VI:  mutafaacal 

availability;  reach  mutanaawal 

J 

Form  VII:  munfacal  Jail* 
slope  munHadar 

lowland 

munxafaD 

Form  VIII:  mufta‘al  JaHa 

society  mujtama e 

laboratory 

muxtabar  j ^ 

Form  X:  mustaf'al  JaIilu* 
future  mustaqbal 

hospital 

must,  ash  fan 

2.4.3  Quadriliteral  PP  nouns:  mufalal 

These  PPs  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  derived  form  triliteral  PPs:  a pre- 
fixed /mu-/  and  stem  vowel  fatHa  (/-a-/). 

camp  mucaskar  series  musalsal 

3 Noun  of  place  (ism  makaan  ^i) 

Certain  noun  patterns  refer  to  the  place  where  the  activity  specified  by  the  verb 
occurs.  These  nouns  are  systematically  related  to  triliteral  verbs. 


CjLc.  J)  ^ J 4f  Jfl-t  A 


Usually  occurs  in  the  plural. 
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3.1  Form  I nouns  of  place:  mafcal  jxL 

For  Form  I,  most  nouns  of  place  are  of  the  pattern  maf  al  Jxi*  or  maf  ala 
or,  in  some  cases  mafcil  Jxia.  The  plural  of  this  type  of  noun  is  most  often  of  the 
mafaa'il  pattern  or  mafaaciil  J^L i*  pattern. 


English 

Arabic 

English 

Arabic 

center 

markaz 

library 

maktaba 

4 rt 

entrance 

madxal 

school 

madrasa 

A_ixi  j 

exit 

maxraj 

mosque 

\ -V  i .1  -A 

playground 

maVab 

(Arab)  west 

maghrib 

restaurant 

maVam 

a*  la  a 

(Arab)  east 

mashriq 

3j^ 

swimming  pool 

masbaH 

bank 

maSrif 

Some  nouns  of  place  have  both  mafcal  and  maflil  forms: 
foothold  mawTiJ  and  mawTa J ^ 

3.2  Forms  II— X nouns  of  place 

For  nouns  of  place  from  derived  forms  (II— X),  the  passive  participle  is  used.  The 
most  common  derived  nouns  of  place  are  from  forms  VII,  VIII  and  X.  The  sound 
feminine  plural  is  used  for  the  plural  of  these  nouns. 


lowland 

munxafaD 

VII 

level 

mustawan 

VIII 

i «n  A 

colony 

mustacmara 

X 

settlement 

mustawTana 

X 

4 V U ^ t A 

future 

mustaqbal 

X 

J)  *"*»** ■* 

hospital 

mustashfan 

X 

4 Noun  of  instrument  (ism  al-aala  4jvi  ^i) 

A specific  derivational  pattern  is  used  to  denote  nouns  of  instrument,  i.e.,  nouns 
that  denote  items  used  in  accomplishing  a certain  action.  The  patterns  are  mifaal 
JL*_Lo,  mifcal  and  mifcala  l Us*.  See  also  section  5.2  below. 
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Some  examples  include: 


key 

miftaaH 

£ LlLo 

elevator 

miScad 

broom 

miknasa 

scissors 

miqaSS 

scale 

miqyaas 

refinery 

miSfaat 

Si 

5 Nouns  of  intensity,  repetition,  profession 

A special  noun  pattern  exists  to  denote  intensity  of  action  or  repeated  action: 
faccaal  Jlxi.12  For  human  beings  the  nouns  usually  denote  profession,  for  example: 


artist  (m./f.) 
baker  (m./f.) 
tailor  (m./f.) 
weightlifter  (m./f.) 


fannaan/fannaana 
xabbaaz/xabbaaza 
xayyaaT/xayyaaTa 
rabbaa  c/rabbaa c 


Sjl-iik. I j\ 
a_L>1  j U1  a. 


5.1  Nouns  of  profession 

The  abstract  noun  denoting  the  name  of  a profession  is  often  of  the  verbal  noun 
pattern  ficaala  SJUi,  as  follows: 

beekeeping  niHaala  surgery  jiraaHa  ^ 

carpentry  nijaara 

5.2  Nouns  of  intensity  as  nouns  of  instrument 

Occasionally,  the  pattern  for  nouns  of  intensity  (faccaal  Jlxi  orfaccaala  SJlxi)  is 
used  to  denote  an  instrument.  For  machines  or  instruments  that  perform  speci- 
fied tasks,  the  feminine  form  of  the  noun  of  intensity  is  often  used: 


opener 

fattaaHa 

freezer 

thallaaja 

dryer 

nashshaafa 

A_flLfcu_> 

car 

sayyaara 

6^1  J iu 

washer 

ghassaala 

i u 

6 Common  noun  (al-ism  ^vi) 

This  is  a vast  category.  Common 

nouns 

derived  from 

triliteral 

lexical  roots 

include  an  extensive  range  of  items  which  can  be  of  either  gender.  These  nouns 
may  or  may  not  be  related  to  lexical  roots  that  generate  verbs. 

12  Nouns  of  intensity  usually  have  a shadda  on  the  middle  radical,  just  as  the  Form  II  verb  doubles 
the  middle  radical  in  order  to  denote  frequency  or  intensity.  A certain  iconicity  appears  to  exist  in 
Arabic  between  doubling  the  strength  of  a consonant  and  reference  to  intensity  or  frequency  of 
action.  For  more  on  iconicity  and  sound  symbolism  in  Arabic  see  E.  K.  Wright  2000. 
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basket 

salla 

2 I... 

coffee 

qahwa 

man 

rajul 

S*J 

fog 

Dabaab 

■ » 1 > ■ 

homeland 

waTan 

horse;  mare 

faras 

bridge 

jisr 

tree 

shajara 

saddle 

sarj 

book 

kitaab 

7 Generic  noun  (ism  al-jins  ^>ji  ^i)  and  noun  of  instance 
(ism  al-marra  » yd\  ^\) 

Generic  nouns  refer  to  something  in  general,  such  as  “laughter”  or  “agriculture.” 
Sometimes  they  refer  to  something  that  can  be  counted  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
possible  to  pluralize  the  noun  because  it  is  an  abstraction  and  a generality.  It  can 
be  said  that  the  concept  of  “generic”  contrasts  with  “specific.”13  Examples  of 
generic  nouns  in  Arabic  would  be: 

dancing  raqS  j support  dacm 

e ° 

safety  Jamaan  jLJ  victory  fawz  Jjj 

Nouns  that  refer  to  actions  in  general,  such  as  “laughing”  or  “dancing,”  can  be 
contrasted  with  a singular  occurrence  or  instance  of  that  action,  such  as  “a  short 
laugh”  or  “a  traditional  dance.”  The  generic  term  is  often  masculine  singular, 
whereas  the  individual  instance  is  often  feminine  singular,  marked  by  taa  y mar- 
buuTa.  This  is  a general  rule,  but  sometimes  the  generic  term  comes  to  be  used  to 
refer  to  individual,  concretized  instances  (e.g.,  binaa  ’ - see  below). 


dancing 

raqS 

waves 

mawj 

a dance 

raqSa 

A 

a wave 

mawja 

shipping 

shaHn 

building 

binaa ■’ 

a shipment 

shaHna 

A^i 

a building 

binaaJ  -binaaya 

A_jLa_»  ~ f-  l_i_j 

The  plural  used  for  counting  or  referring  to  a number  of  these  instances  of  action 
is  often  the  sound  feminine  plural,  but  may  also  be  a broken  plural,  especially  if  the 
feminine  singular  is  not  used  as  the  instance  noun  (e.g.,  binaaJ  ‘a  building’). 

many  laughs  DaHkaat-un  kathiirat-un  2 

traditional  dances  raqSaat-un  taqliidiyyat-un  a , vda-  .-,1 

heat  waves  mawjaat-un  Haarrat-un  SjL*.  uU. ^ 

13  See  Hurford  1994,  81-82,  for  good  examples  of  generic  nouns  and  noun  phrases  in  English. 
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sound  waves  Jamwaaj-un  Sawtiyyat-un 

new  buildings  Jabniyat-unjadiidat-un  i±J\ 

There  is  thus  a formal  distinction  in  Arabic  between  a noun  that  denotes  a 
generic  activity  or  state  and  a semelfactive  noun,  that  is,  a noun  that  denotes  a 
single  occurrence  or  instance  of  that  activity  and  which  is  usually  feminine.  The 
units  or  instances  can  be  pluralized  or  counted  using  a plural  form  of  the  “noun 
of  instance.” 

8 Diminutive  (al-taSghiir  ]l) 

There  are  specific  noun  patterns  used  to  denote  smallness  or  endearment.  These 
nouns  can  refer  to  small  things  such  as  a pocket  dictionary,  a short  period  of  time, 
or  to  people  and  people’s  names.14  The  main  pattern  is  CuCayC  or  CuCayyaC. 


very  small  state 

duwayla 

root 

d-w-1 

little  garden 

junayna 

j-n-n 

little  tree,  sapling 

shujayra 

sh-j-r 

lake  (Tittle  sea’) 

buHayra 

b-H-r 

N J_'  ' 

a little  before 

qubayl-a 

q-b-l 

electron 

kuhayrib 

k-h-r-b 

a little  while  (adv.) 

hunayhat-an 

h-n-h 

4 \ \ JK 

little  daughter 

bunayya 

b-n 

All! 

Hussein 

Husayn 

H-s-n 

9 Abstraction  nouns  ending  with  -iyya 

Although  many  nouns  with  abstract  meaning  exist  in  Arabic,  there  is  a morpho- 
logical process  for  creating  even  more  through  suffixing  the  feminine  nisba  end- 
ing -iyya  (a_»)  to  an  already  existing  word  stem.  In  this  way,  new  concepts  can  be 
readily  created,  and  this  category  is  an  important  one  in  MSA.15  In  fact,  its  preva- 
lence has  led  the  Arabic  Language  Academy  in  Cairo  to  declare  that  this  type  of 
noun  may  be  derived  from  any  word  at  all.16  Nouns  created  with  this  process  take 


14  The  diminutive  can  also  express  contempt,  but  no  examples  of  this  occurred  in  the  data. 

15  For  a survey  of  these  types  of  nouns  in  modern  Arabic,  see  Monteil  1960,  124-26. 

16  ‘ Abd  al-Latif,  ‘Umar,  and  Zahran  1997,  91:  “li-kathrat-i  haadhaa  l-naw'-i  min-a  1-maSaadir-i 
wa-Jahammiyyat-i-hi  ’aSdar-a  majmac-u  l-lughat-i  l-'ambiyyat-i  bi-l-qaahirat-i  qaraar-an  bi-qiynasiyyat-i-hi 
min  Jayy-i  kalimat-in." 
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the  sound  feminine  plural  if  they  are  count  nouns.  Some  examples  include  the 
following. 

9.1  Derivation  from  a singular  noun 

This  noun  can  be  of  any  sort,  derived  or  non-derived: 


theory 

naZariyya 

A_j  jJcLj 

Christianity 

al-masiiHiyya  a ^ 

diversification 

tacaddudiyya 

operation 

‘amaliyya 

legitimacy 

sharciyya 

A_jX.^Hi 

terrorism 

Jirhaabiyya 

diary 

yawmiyya 

Sometimes  from  a noun  stem  which  is  otherwise  not  regularly  in  use: 

5 i - 

divinity  ’uluuhiyya  a_j_ajJI  oneness,  unity  waHdaaniyya  a_^I.i^j 

9.2  Derivation  from  a plural  noun 

stardom  nujuumiyya  a_»_o  horsemanship  furuusiyya  a^j^ 

9.3  Derivation  from  an  adjective 

The  adjective  can  be  in  the  comparative  form  as  well  as  in  the  base  form. 


importance 

■’ ahammiyya 

^ \ a A | 

priority 

JafDaliyya 

*■'  ° c 

A tliAal 

majority 

•’ akthariyya 

A^ki 

effectiveness 

faccaaliyya 

A_dl_x_fi 

minority 

Jaqalliyya 

a dal 

priority 

Jawwaliyya ~~ 

A_»  j 1 ~ A.J  j| 

•’ awlawiyya 


fa-hunaaka  J awlawiyyaat-un  ’ ahamm-u . 

There  are  more  important  priorities. 

A i j t K i V I A_i_U  I ' i d.  > 1 ■ I i * 11  \ A 

hunaaka  ’ afDaliyyat-un  li-man  yu-jiid-u  l-lughat-a  l-J  inkliiziyyat-a. 
There  is  a preference  for  those  who  have  mastered  English. 


9.4  Derivation  from  a particle  or  pronoun 

identity  huwiyya  a _»j_a 

quality  kayfiyya 

quantity 

kammiyya 

A 

9.5  Derivation  from  a participle 

responsibility  mas’uuliyya  a_J 

majority 

ghaalibiyya 

Aj_JLc. 
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9.6  Derivation  from  a borrowed  word 

chauvinism  shuufiiniyya  jjiu  diplomacy  diibluumaasiyya 
transcendentalism  tiraansindantaliyya  \\.^\ I y: 

10  Nouns  not  derived  from  verb  roots 

10.1  Primitive  nouns 

Certain  nouns  in  Arabic  are  not  derived  from  verb  roots.  Some  of  these  are  what 
Wright  (1967)  and  others  refer  to  as  “primitive,”17  i.e.,  well-attested  substantives 
that  form  part  of  the  core  lexicon  of  the  language  but  are  not  verbal  derivatives.18 
In  certain  dictionaries,  verbs  may  be  listed  with  these  nouns,  but  the  verbs  are 
usually  denominative  - derived  from  the  noun. 

10.1.1  Triliteral 


man 

raj  ul 

trap 

faxx 

eye 

cayn 

day 

yawm 

head 

raJs 

l' 

i_rL> 

panther; 

fahd 

cheetah 

10.1.2  Biliteral  primitives 

A few  archaic  nouns 

in  Arabic  have  just 

two  consonants  (sometimes  just  one)  in 

the  root.  These  often  refer  to  basic  family  relationships,  body  parts,  or  essential 
physical  or  social  concepts.  Some  of  the  most  frequently  used  ones  include: 

mother 

Jumm 

' i 

f1 

hand 

yad 

jj 

father 

Jab 

t 

V1 

mouth 

fam/fuu 

W H1 

brother 

’ax 

name 

ism 

A ...  1 

son 

ibn/bin 

clh*  / Ch1 

water 

maaJ 

father-in-law 

Ham 

possessor 

dhuu 

blood 

dam 

10.1.3  The  five  nouns  ( al-asmaa ’ al-xamsa  *L^VI) 

A subset  of  five  of  these  nouns  (’ab,  ’ ax,fuu , Ham,  dhuu)19  inflect  for  case  by  using 
a long  vowel  instead  of  a short  vowel  when  they  are  the  first  term  of  an 
annexation  structure  or  when  they  have  a personal  pronoun  suffix.20 

17  See  Wright  1967, 1:106;  Lecomte  1968,  64,  and  Holes  1995,  127. 

18  As  Lecomte  states  (1968,  64)  “Certains  noms  sont  irreductibles  a une  ratine  verbale,  et  paraissent 
bien  constituer  le  glossaire  fondamental  de  la  langue  concrete.” 

19  In  some  cases,  a sixth  noun  is  included.  It  did  not  occur  in  the  corpus  consulted  for  this  text. 

""  For  more  information  on  these  nouns  and  their  inflectional  paradigms,  see  Chapter  7,  section  5ff. 
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Lj^jl 

’ ab-uu-naa 
our  father 

kaan-a  dhaa  maghz-an  diiwaan-u  ’ab-ii  nuwaas-in 

it  was  significant  the  collected  poetry  of  Abu  Nuwas 

(‘possessing  significance’) 


1 

’ab-uu  Zabiyy 
Abu  Dhabi 


6-° 

min  ’ ax-ii-haa 
from  her  brother 


11  Common  nouns  from  quadriliteral  and  quinquiliteral  roots: 

( asmaa ’ rubaaiyya  wa  xumaasiyya  ) 

11.1  Quadriliteral 

A number  of  Arabic  common  nouns  are  quadriliteral.  Some  of  these  words  are  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  some  of  them  derive  from  other  languages.  These  quadriliteral 
nouns  rarely  have  corresponding  verb  forms.  For  example: 


eternity 

sarmad 

hedgehog 

qunfudh 

\ a \ a 

scorpion 

caqrab 

v_j 

crocodile 

timsaaH 

bomb 

qunbula 

d 1 » \ Q 

dagger 

xanjar 

box 

Sanduuq 

wasp 

zunbuur 

noise;  uproar 

DawDaaJ 

f,  i j 

amulet;  talisman 

Tilsam 

11.2  Reduplicated  quadriliterals 

Certain  quadriliteral  noun  roots  consist  of  reduplicated  pairs  of  consonants.  These 
often  refer  to  naturally  occurring  phenomena.  Some  of  these  nouns  are  associated 
with  quadriliteral  verbs  that  denote  a particular  repetitive  sound  or  motion. 


skull 

jumjuma 

pepper 

filfil 

Jlli 

sesame 

simsim 

pearl 

luJluJ 

w 

mint 

nacnac 

bat  (animal) 

waTwaaT  -UjLj 

11.2.1  Nouns  from  quadriliteral  reduplicated  verbs 

zilzaal  earthquake  (to  shake:  zalzal-a  JyJy)  rafrafa  fluttering  (to  flutter:  rafraf-a  jkj) 
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waswasa  rustling,  whispering  (to  whisper:  waswas-a  j) 

1 1 .3  Nouns  from  quinquiliteral  roots 

Some  common  nouns  are  based  on  quinquiliteral  (five-consonant)  roots.21 


chess 

shaTranj 

g-»  jUr.i 

program 

barnaamaj 

parsley 

baqduunis 

spider 

cankabuut 

■ - 1 j_a5Lj_C 

violet 

banafsaj 

W .u  i 1 1 

quince 

safarjil 

salamander 

samandah  samandar 

J JXAul  ~ _\~1  -A  1 u 

cauliflower 

qarnabiiT 

L}  \ 1^-3 

ginger 

zanjabiil 

12  Collective  nouns,  mass  nouns,  and  unit  nouns  (ism  al-jins 
ism  al-waHda  jji  ^j) 

Certain  Arabic  nouns  are  terms  that  refer  to  groups  of  individual  things  in  general 
(grapes,  bananas,  trees)  or  to  something  which  occurs  as  a “mass,”  such  as  wood  or 
stone.  Normally,  these  nouns  refer  to  naturally  occurring  substances  and  forms  of 
life.  In  these  cases,  reference  can  also  be  made  to  an  individual  component  of  the  col- 
lection or  the  mass,  and  so  Arabic  provides  a morphological  way  of  noting  this  dis- 
tinction through  use  of  a “unit”  noun  ( ism  al-waHda  ^Jl  ^1).  Most  mass  nouns  or 
collective  nouns  are  masculine  singular,  whereas  most  unit  nouns  (or  “count” 
nouns,  as  they  are  sometimes  called)  are  feminine  singular.  Here  are  some  examples: 

12.1  Collective/mass  term 


chicken(s) 

dajaaj 

eggs 

bayD 

owls 

buum 

fish 

samak 

bees 

naHl 

stone 

Hajar 

almonds 

lawz 

feathers 

riish 

21 


Many  of  these  nouns  have  a peculiarity  in  that  in  the  plural,  in  order  to  fit  into  the  Arabic  broken 
plural  system,  they  actually  lose  a consonant,  for  example,  cankabuut  fanaakib  ‘spider/s’.  See 
Chapter  7,  section  3.2.3  for  more  detail. 
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12.2  Unit  term 


a chicken 

dajaaja 

an  egg 

bayDa 

& ' ' ' 

an  owl 

buuma 

a fish 

samaka 

a bee 

naHla 

A 1 -v  > 

a stone 

H ajar  a 

an  almond 

lawza 

a feather 

riisha 

12.3  Plural  of  unit  nouns 

If  there  is  a need  to  count  individual  nouns  or  units,  or  imply  variety,  the  counted 
noun  takes  a specific  kind  of  plural  that  refers  not  to  the  generic  grouping,  but  to 
a number  of  individual  units.  That  countable  plural  is  often  the  sound  feminine 
plural,  but  it  may  also  be  a broken  plural. 


five  chickens 
six  owls 
three  eggs 
types  of  fish 


xams-u  dajaajaat-in 
sitt-u  J abwaam-in 
thalaath-u  bayDaat-in 
}anwaac-u  l-Jasmaak-i 


dLaluVl  t\^\ 


13  Borrowed  nouns 

In  addition  to  incorporating  terms  from  other  Middle  Eastern  languages,  over  the 
centuries  Arabic  has  incorporated  words  from  European  languages,  such  as  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  recent  times,  much  of  the  borrowing  has  been  from  English  and 
French.  Most  of  these  borrowed  nouns  are  considered  solid-stem  words,  not  ana- 
lyzable  into  root  and  pattern. 


music 

muusiiqaa 

camera 

kaamiiraa 

IjxaK 

comedy 

kuumiidiyaa 

doctor 

duktuur 

petroleum 

batruul 

J JJ1* 

ton 

Tann 

computer 

kumbiyuutir 

film 

film 

television 

talfizyuun 

bank 

bank 

dli 

telephone 

talifuun 

Certain  common  everyday  terms,  such  as  “telephone,”  “camera,”  and  “doctor,” 
also  have  Arabic-based  equivalents  (loan  translations)  (e.g.,  haatif,  9aalat  taSwiir, 
Tabiib,  respectively),  most  of  which  have  been  coined  by  consensus  of  authorities 
on  Arabic  language  in  the  Arabic  language  academies  in  Cairo,  Baghdad,  and 
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Damascus.  These  academies  are  scholarly  research  institutes  whose  primary  goal 
is  to  maintain  the  accuracy,  richness,  and  liveliness  of  the  Arabic  language 
through  defining  standards,  prescribing  correct  usage,  and  setting  procedures  for 
the  coining  of  new  terms. 

The  actual  choice  of  using  the  borrowed  term  or  the  Arabic  term  varies  from 
country  to  country,  author  to  author,  and  from  publication  to  publication.  The 
largest  category  of  current  loanwords  is  in  rapidly  developing  technology  fields 
such  as  biology,  medicine,  and  computer  science.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  keep 
coining  Arabic-based  equivalents  to  these  technical  terms,  but  it  is  a challenge  to 
keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  technical  data  used  in  the  media  every  day.  Here  are 


just  a few  terms  found  in  current  Arabic  newspapers: 

video 

fiidyuu 

hormones 

hurmuunaat 

cassette 

kaasitt 

cocaine 

kuukaayiin 

radar 

raadaar 

jWj 

viruses 

fiiruusaat 

13.1  Borrowed  acronyms 

Arabic  newspaper  writing  in  particular  also  borrows  acronyms  for  international 
bodies  and  uses  them  as  individual  words,  spelled  in  Arabic: 


UNESCO 

al-yuuniiskuu 

j * 1 1 

^<..i  t i j t 1 1 A \ 1 r 1 

Jaclan-a-hu  l-yuuniiskuu. 
UNESCO  announced  it. 

OPEC 

Juubik 

dLjl 

a^. jCa.j 

daaxil-a  ’uubiik  wa-xaaiij-a-hu 
inside  OPEC  and  outside  of  it 

UNICEF 

al-yuuniisiif 

■ Q * jj  N 

14  Arabic  proper  nouns 

Proper  nouns  include  names  of  people  and  places.  These  come  from  a variety  of 
sources,  many  of  them  Arabic,  but  some  non-Arabic. 

14.1  Geographical  names 

Names  of  cities,  countries,  geographical  features.  Sometimes  these  include  the 
definite  article,  sometimes  they  do  not.  If  the  name  does  not  have  the  definite 
article,  then  it  is  diptote. 


Tunisia 

tuunis 

The  Nile 

al-niil 

Morocco 

al-maghrib 

Jidda 

jidda 

The  Euphrates 

al-furaat 

cl>JI 

Cairo 

al-qaahira 

Sj-aLUI 
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14.2  Personal  names 

Arabic  personal  names  are  a rich  source  of  cultural  information.22  Most  given 
names  consist  of  one  word,  but  some  names  are  actually  phrases  that  include 
family  information  (e.g.,  “son  of,”  “mother  of,”  “father  of,”  “daughter  of”)  or  else 
reference  to  religious  concepts  (e.g.,  “servant  of  the  merciful,”  “light  of  the  reli- 
gion”). The  structure  of  Arabic  family  names  is  highly  complex  and  may  include 
reference  to  family  information,  place  of  origin  (e.g.,  bayruutiyy  ‘from 

Beirut’),  profession  (e.g.,  Haddaad,  jl^  ‘blacksmith’),  religion  (e.g.,  nuur-u  l-diin 
jjl  ‘light  of  religion’),  or  even  physical  characteristics  ( e.g./aHdab 
‘humpbacked’).  Moreover,  naming  practices  vary  throughout  the  Arab  world.21 

Because  of  the  absence  of  capitalization  in  Arabic  script,  learners  of  Arabic 
sometimes  find  it  challenging  to  distinguish  proper  names  from  ordinary  adjec- 
tives and  nouns  within  a text. 

14.2.1  Women’s  given  names 

Women’s  names  may  be  Arabic  or  borrowed  from  another  language;  if  Arabic, 
they  are  usually  nouns  or  adjectives  denoting  attractive  qualities.  Sometimes  a 
mother  will  be  known  by  a matronymic,  referring  to  her  as  the  mother  of  her 
eldest  child. 


Karima 

‘generous’ 

kariima 

Farida 

‘incomparable’ 

fariida 

Afaf 

‘chastity’ 

cafaaf 

v-JLar. 

Yasmine 

‘jasmine’ 

yaasamiin 

J Ai.ij  l_> 

Susan 

‘lily  of  the  valley’ 

sawsan 

1 4.2.1 .1  MATRONYMICS:  Arabic  uses  teknonymics  - names  derived  from  a child’s 
given  name.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Arab  mother  to  acquire  a female 
teknonym  or  matronynmic  once  she  has  had  a child. 

Umm  Hasan  Mother  of  Hasan  ’umm-u  Hasan-in 

Umm  Ahmad  Mother  of  Ahmad  J umm-u  Ahmad-a 

14.2.2  Men’s  given  names 

Men’s  names  include  descriptive  adjectives  and  nouns,  but  also  include  a wide 
selection  of  phrasal  names.  Here  are  just  a few  examples: 


■U^  1 ^ I 


22  See  Nydell  2002,  57-61,  for  a succinct  description  of  Arab  naming  systems  and  traditions. 
21  See  Badawi  et  al.  1991,  for  a comprehensive  Arabic  reference  work  on  Arab  names. 
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(1)  Adjectives: 


Sharif 

‘noble’ 

shariif 

< jZj 

Karim 

‘generous’ 

kariim 

Said 

‘happy’ 

saciid 

JL im 

(2) 

Nouns: 

Raad 

‘thunder’ 

racd 

Leith 

‘lion’ 

layth 

oJ 

Fahd 

‘panther’ 

fahd 

(3) 

Participles: 

Mahmoud 

‘praised’ 

maHmuud 

\ J A -v 

Adil 

‘just’ 

caadi\ 

Mukhtar 

‘chosen’ 

muxtaar 

jl  A 

(4) 

Nisba  adjectives: 

Shukri 

‘thankful’ 

shukriyy 

Lutfi 

‘kind’ 

luTfiyy 

(5)  Traditional  Semitic  names:  These  are  names  shared  within  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages and  traditions. 


Ibrahim  (Abraham) 

Jibraahiim 

Yousef  (Joseph) 

yuusuf 

Younis  (Jonas) 

yuunus 

Suleiman  (Solomon) 

sulaymaan 

Musa  (Moses) 

muusaa 

Inflected  verbs:  These 

names  are  actually  inflected  verb  forms: 

Yazid  ‘he  increases’ 

ya-ziid 

Ahmad  ‘I  praise’ 

3a-Hmad 

(7)  Phrase  names:  Arabic  has  phrasal  names,  usually  in  the  form  of  construct 
phrases: 


Aladdin 

Abdallah 


‘nobility  of  the  religion’  calaaJ  -u  l-diin 
‘servant  of  God’  cabd-u  llaah 


<OJI  jac 

t c. 


Abdurahman  ‘servant  of  the  merciful’ 


abd-u  1-raHmaan 


Arabic  noun  types 


(8)  Teknonymics:  The  Arabic  term  for  this  kind  of  name  is  kunya  It  is  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  Arab  world  for  a man  to  acquire  a teknonym  once 
he  has  had  a child,  especially  a male  child,  and  he  is  often  known  by  the 


name  of  his  first  male  child. 

Abu  Hassan 

‘Father  of  Hassan’ 

Jabuu  Hasan-in 

Abu  Bakr 

‘Father  of  Bakr’ 

Jabuu  bakr-in 

A ^ 

Patronymics: 

A patronymic  is  a name  derived  from  the  father’s  given  name 

Ibn  Fadlan 

‘Son  of  Fadlan’ 

ibn-u  faDlaan 

Ibn  Khaldoun 

‘Son  of  Khaldoun’ 

ibn-u  xalduun 

Ibn  Saud 

‘Son  of  Saud’ 

ibn-u  sacuud 

15  Complex  nouns,  compound  nouns,  and  compound  nominals 
(naHt  and  tarkiib  ^ ^i) 

Sometimes  there  is  a need  to  express  semantically  complex  concepts  in  noun 
form.  This  area  of  noun  formation  in  Arabic  is  not  as  clear-cut  as  the  other  areas. 
“The  debate  on  compounding  in  Arabic  has  long  been  bedeviled  by  failure  to 
define  terms  precisely  and  apply  consistent  criteria.  There  are  two  fundamental 
definitional  problems:  the  term  for  compounding  itself,  and  the  status  of  the 
components  of  a compound”  (Emery  1988,  34). 

Here  three  categories  are  distinguished:  complex  nouns,  compound  nouns,  and 
compound  nominals  (phrases).  Complex  nouns  are  created  from  parts  of  words 
fused  into  one  word.  Compound  nouns  are  created  by  combining  two  full  words 
into  one,  and  compound  nominals  are  phrases  of  two  words  that  are  used  to  refer 
to  one  concept.  In  general  in  Arabic,  the  term  naHt  refers  to  complex  and  com- 
pound nouns,  whereas  the  term  tarkiib  refers  to  compound  nominals. 

15.1  Complex  nouns 

Complex  nouns  are  created  through  fusing  two  (or  more)  word  stems  into  one. 
This  is  called  naHt  (literally  ‘chiseling’)  in  traditional  Arabic  grammar.  There  are 
several  sub-processes  or  variations  on  this  procedure,  and  although  it  is  not  com- 
mon in  traditional  Arabic  morphology,  it  tends  to  be  used  in  MSA  for  recently 
coined  items  and  for  loan  translations,  especially  technical  terms. 

15.1.1  Blending  word  segments  into  one  word 

In  this  process,  parts  of  words  are  segmented  and  re-blended  into  a word  that 
combines  parts  of  two  word  stems: 
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boulder  julmuud-jalmad  ~ 

(from  jalida  jla.  ‘to  freeze’  and  jamuda  ‘to  harden’) 

supranationalism  al-fawqawmiyya 

(fromfawq-a  ‘above’  and  qawmiyya  i+a jZ  ‘nationalism’) 

amphibian  barmaaJiyy 

(from  barrel  ‘land’  and  maa J *Lo  ‘water’  with  nisba  suffix  -iyy) 

15.1.2  Formula  nouns 

This  word-formation  process  consists  of  using  the  initial  letters  or  syllables  of  a 
string  of  words  in  a traditional,  formulaic  saying  to  create  a quadriliteral  noun, 
usually  ending  with  a taaJ  marbuuTa. 

basmalah  2L...; 

the  act  of  saying:  bi-ism-i  llaah-i  <dJI  (‘in  the  name  of  God’) 

Hawqalah 

the  act  of  saying:  laa  Hawl-a  wa-laa  quwwat-aJ  illaa  bi-llaah-i  <dJL»  VI  5^5  Vj  V 
(‘There  is  no  power  and  no  strength  save  in  God’) 

15.2  Compound  nouns 

Compounding  refers  to  combining  two  complete  word  stems  into  one  syntactic 
unit.  The  classic  MSA  example  is  the  word  ra’s-maal  J Li*Jj  ‘capital’  formed  from 
conjoining  the  words  ra’s  ‘head’  and  maa 1 ‘money.’24  Another  example  is  laa- 
markaziyya  ^ V for  ‘decentralization,’  from  the  words  laa  ‘no’  and  markaziyya 
‘centralization.’  Other  examples  include: 


invertebrate 

laa-faqaariyy 
(‘no  spinal  column’) 

iSjUfl  V 

invertebrates 

al-laa-faqaariyyaat 

oLjjUi  Mil 

petition,  application 

carD-u-Haal 

(‘presentation  of  situation’) 

Jl 

petitions 

card-u-Haalaat 

VI  ^ 

course  of  events 

maajaraa 
(‘what  flows’) 

courses  of  events 

maa  jarayaat 

Go 

lottery 

yaa-naSiib 

(‘0  chance!  0 fate!  0 luck!’) 

— > l—J 

4-^o^Ja  jJdl 


24  The  plural  of  raJs-maal  is  found  both  as  rasaamiil  and  as  ru  ’uus  Jamwaal  Jl 
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the  lottery  al-yaa-naSiib  . LJI 

lottery  ticket  waraqat-u  yaa-nasiib  . L>  a_Sjj 

Note  that  compound  nouns  function  as  word  stems  and  may  receive  plurals  or 
definite  articles. 

15.3  Compound  nominals:  (tarkiib  ^ jf)\  Coherent  composite  phrases 

Sometimes  the  noun  concept  is  not  expressed  as  a single  word  in  Arabic,  but  as  a 
noun  phrase,  usually  an  JiDaafa,  such  as  cadam-u  wujuud-in  ‘nonexis- 

tence’ or  kiis-u  hawaaJ-in  *\ jjt  ^ ‘airbag.’  In  such  cases,  the  dual  or  plural  is  usu- 
ally made  by  adding  the  dual  suffix  to  or  pluralizing  the  head  noun,  the  first 
noun  in  the  phrase. 


bedroom 

ghurfat-u  nawm-in 

two  bedrooms 

ghurfat-aa  nawm-in 

bedrooms 

ghuraf-u  nawm-in 

reaction 

radd-u  ficl-in 

two  reactions 

radd-aa  ficl-in 

Jxi  Ijj 

reactions: 

ruduud-u  ficl-in 

passport 

jawaaz-u  safar-in 

two  passports 

jawaaz-aa  safar-in 

passports: 

jawaazaat-u  safar-in 

Examples: 

ka-radd-i  ficl-in  li-l-ic  tidaa J aat-i 
as  a reaction  to  the  attacks 


xams-u  ghuraf-i  nawm-in 
five  bedrooms 
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Arabic  participles  are  descriptive  words  derived  from  particular  stem  classes,  or 
Forms,  of  a verbal  root.  The  active  participle  (ism  al-faa‘  il  Js-liJi  ^1)  describes  the 
doer  of  an  action  and  the  passive  participle  (ism  al-mafc  uul  JjjlaJI  ^l)  describes 
the  entity  that  receives  the  action,  or  has  the  action  done  to  it.1  Arabic  participles 
therefore  describe  or  refer  to  entities  involved  in  an  activity,  process,  or  state. 

Arabic  participles  are  based  on  a distinction  in  voice:  they  are  either  active  or 
passive.  This  contrasts  with  English,  where  participles  are  based  on  tense  (present 
or  past)  and  are  used  as  components  of  compound  verb  forms.  Arabic  participles 
are  not  used  in  the  formation  of  compound  verb  tenses.2 

In  form,  participles  are  substantives,  that  is  they  inflect  as  nouns  or  adjectives 
(for  case,  definiteness,  gender,  number).3  In  terms  of  their  function,  however,  they 
may  serve  as  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs  or  even  verb  substitutes.4  As  Beeston  notes 
(1970,  34),  “it  may  be  impossible  when  quoting  a word  out  of  context  to  assert  that 
it  is  either  [substantive  or  adjective],  this  being  determinable  only  by  the  syntac- 
tic context.”  This  is  particularly  true  for  Arabic  participles.  They  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  form,  but  their  syntactic  functions  are  multiple.5 


1 According  to  Holes  (1995,  122)  “The  basic  difference  between  the  two  types  of  participle  is  that  the 
active  describes  the  state  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  finds  itself  as  a 
result  of  the  action  or  event  which  the  verb  describes,  while  the  passive  refers  to  the  state  in 
which  the  object  or  complement  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  finds  itself  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  action/event.” 

2 “The  participles  have  no  fixed  time  reference  - this  has  to  be  interpreted  from  the  context”  (Holes, 
1995,  122).  Also,  as  Kouloughli  states  in  this  context,  “II  est  plus  eclairant  de  penser  que  le  participe 
actif  renvoie  au  sujet  du  verbe  actif  alors  que  le  participe  passif  renvoie,  lui,  au  sujet  du  verbe  passif” 
(1994,  217)  rather  than  associating  either  participle  with  any  sort  of  temporal  notion. 

1 Lecomte  (1968,  95)  refers  to  Arabic  participles  as  “the  hinge  between  the  verb  and  the  noun" 

(“la  charniere  entre  le  verbe  et  le  nom’j  because  of  their  noun  form  combined  with  verbal  qualities. 

4 “The  active  participle  can  function  syntactically  as  a noun,  verb  or  attributive  adjective  . . . while 
the  passive  participle  is  often  used  predicatively  as  quasi-verbal  adjective  to  indicate  the  result  or 
present  relevance  of  a completed  action”  (Holes,  1995,  122-23). 

5 The  description  of  Arabic  participles  varies  substantially  because  of  their  wide-ranging  functional 
nature.  For  example,  they  are  referred  to  by  Depuydt  (1997,  494)  as  “adjectival  verb  forms,”  whereas 
Beeston  (1970,  35)  states  that  “the  participle  is  a noun  (substantive  or  adjective)  which  like  the  verbal 
abstract  |i.e.,  verbal  noun],  matches  the  verb.”  Arabic  grammar  classifies  both  nouns  and  adjectives 
under  the  term  ism  ‘noun;  name’  and  thus  refers  to  the  participles  as  ism  al-faacil  and  ism  al-maf‘uul. 
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The  meanings  of  active  and  passive  participles  are  directly  related  to  their 
descriptive  nature  and  the  verb  from  which  they  derive.  However,  within  that 
semantic  range  participles  have  a wide  range  of  meanings.  “Many  words  which 
have  the  pattern  of  a participle  contain  highly  specialized  senses  within  their 
semantic  spectrum,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  value”  (Beeston  1970,  35). 

The  derivational  rules  for  participles  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  individual  forms  (I-X,  XI-XV,  and  quadriliteral). 

1 Active  participle  (AP):  (ism  al-faal  il  ^i) 

When  an  active  participle  is  used  as  a substantive  to  refer  to  the  doer  of  an  action, 
often  the  English  equivalent  would  be  a noun  ending  in  /-er/  or  /-or/,  such  as  ‘inspec- 
tor’ or  ‘teacher.’  In  Arabic,  the  term  for  ‘teacher’  (mudarris  for  example,  is  an 

active  participle,  as  is  the  term  for  ‘visitor’  (zaa^ir  Jd'J).  As  a noun,  when  the  AP  refers 
to  or  describes  a human  being,  it  takes  the  natural  gender  of  the  person;  when  refer- 
ring to  something  abstract,  it  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine.  Also  as  a noun, 
it  will  take  a particular  form  of  the  plural,  which  is  not  always  predictable. 

Used  as  an  adjective,  the  active  participle  acts  as  a descriptive  term,  as,  for 
example,  the  AP  jaaff 'dry'  in  the  phrase  jaww-un  jaaff-un  ‘dry  air.’  It  may  also  cor- 
respond to  an  English  adjective  ending  in  /-ing/,  such  as  the  Form  VIII  AP  mubtasim 
‘smiling’  in  the  phrase  bint-un  mubtasimat-un,  ‘a  smiling  girl.’  As  a predicate  adjec- 
tive, it  may  serve  as  a verb  substitute.  For  example,  using  the  Form  III  AP  musaafir 
‘traveling’:  huwa  musaafir-un  ‘He  is  traveling.’6 

The  active  participle  (AP)  can  be  derived  from  any  form  (stem  class)  of  Arabic 
verbs,  from  I-X.  AP’s  can  be  derived  from  quadriliteral  verbs  as  well  as  triliteral. 
They  describe  the  doer  of  the  action.7  They  have  predictable  and  distinctive  forms. 

1.1  Form  I AP 

The  pattern  of  the  active  participle  in  Form  I of  the  triliteral  verb  is  CaaCic  (faa'  il 
Jx.li).  This  pattern  shows  slight  modification  when  used  with  irregular  root  types, 
as  described  in  Chapter  22,  section  10. 

1.1.1  Form  I AP  nouns 

APs  that  refer  to  human  beings  take  either  a sound  plural  or  a plural  of  th efuCiaal 
pattern.  The  nonhuman  AP  noun  may  be  masculine  or  feminine  and  it  may  take 
the  sound  feminine  plural  or  a broken  plural,  usually/awacTil. 


('  Note,  however,  the  temporal  and  aspectual  ambiguity  of  the  AP  in  context.  It  may  refer  to  a state  of 
current  activity,  or  of  having  accomplished  a certain  activity.  As  Depuydt  notes,  “the  inability  to 
distinguish  unambiguously  between  simultaneity  and  anteriority  may  occasionally  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  using  a participle"  (1997,  494). 

7 In  terms  of  meaning,  note  that  an  active  participle  (e.g.,  raaD-in  ‘satisfied’  from  raDiya  ‘to  be 
satisfied’)  may  have  an  English  equivalent  that  ends  in  /-ed /,  but  it  is  still  an  active  participle. 
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Strong/regular  root:  faacil 


guard/s 

Haaris/Hurraas 

researcher/s 

baaHith/-uuna 

rider/s;  passenger/s 

raakib/rukkaab 

coast/s;  shore/s 

saaHil/sawaaHil 

floor/s;  storey/ies8 

Taabiq/Tawaabiq 

side/s 

jaanib/jawaanib 

U j • 

rule/s;  base/s 

q aac  ida/qawaarid 

fruit/s 

faakiha/fawaakih 

4^1 jJJ  a 

university/ies 

jaami  ca/-aat 

Geminate  root: 

material/s 

maadda/mawaadd 9 

jl^o  j 6 jLo 

pilgrim/s 

Haajj/Hujj  aaj-Haj  iij 

Hamzated  root: 

reader/s 

qaariJ/qurraaJ 

accident/s;  emergency/ies 

TaariJa/  Tawaari  J 

Assimilated  root: 

mother/s 

\Naa\idal-aat 

father/s 

waalid/-uuna 

jjjij/jij 

import/s 

waaridfaat 

oljjlj/  JjIj 

duty/ies;  homework 

waajibf-aat 

cjI  1^  j _ Ij 

Hollow  root: 

visitor/s 

zaaJir/zuwwaar 

leader/s 

qaaJid/quwwaad 

jl 

fluid/s;  liquid/s 

saa’il / sawaaJil 

being/s 

kaaJin/-aat 

8 Of  a building.  Also  pronounced  Taabaq. 

'J  The  plural  mawaadd  is  the  form  that  the  plural  pattern  fawaall  takes  in  geminate  nouns  because 
of  the  phonological  restriction  on  sequences  that  include  a vowel  between  identical  consonants. 
* mawaadid  ->  mawaadd. 
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menu/s;  list/s 

circle/s;  department/s 

Defective  root: 

judge/s 

club/s 

corner/s 


qaaJima/-aat-qawaJim 

daaJira/dawaa’ir 

qaaD-in/quDaah 

naad-in/nawaadin 

zaawiya/zawaayaa 


I^Jfl  ~ o Laj  l_5 1 La 


.Aa  j ^^La 


Examples  of  Form  I APs  as  nouns  in  context: 


^ SjJiyl 

al-waalidat-u  wa-l-mawluud-u  fii  xayr-in 
Mother  and  child  are  well  (‘in  goodness’). 


al-naadii  l-carabiyy-u 
the  Arabic  club 


a ^ 1 aI I j^uL)  ^ i t 

naaTiq-un  bi-ism-i  l-malikat-i 
a spokesman  in  the  name  of  the  queen 


1.1.2  Form  I APs  as  adjectives 

APs  functioning  as  adjectives  reflect  the  gender  of  the  noun  that  they  modify.  In 
context  they  may  function  either  as  noun  modifiers  or  predicate  adjectives. 

Strong/regular  root: 


able,  capable 

qaabil 

former 

saabiq 

frowning;  stern 

caabis 

unable 

caajiz 

ruling 

Haakim 

next,  coming 

qaadim 

Assimilated  root: 

wide,  broad 

waasic 

clear 

waaDiH 

J 

Geminate  root: 

This  form  of  AP  creates  a 

unique  monosyllabic  stem  consisting 

of  a long 

vowel  followed  by  a doubled  consonant: 

: CWCC.10 

dry 

jaaff 

> dl^k 

harmful 

Daarr 

l 

important 

haamm 

special;  private 

xaaSS 

^-aLik 

hot 

Haarr 

poisonous 

saamm 

10  See  also  Chapter  2,  note  34. 
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Hamzated  root: 
sorry,  regretful 
final;  last 

Hollow  root: 
visiting 
Defective  root: 
growing 
high 

remaining 


3aasif  > a,J 
Jaaxiru 

zaa’ir  ^3 

naam-in 
caal-in  Jlc 

baaq-in  JL 


calm,  peaceful 

frightful;  amazing 

satisfied;  pleased 
last;  past 


haadi3 

haa’il  J^La 

raaD-in  3 

maaD-in 


Examples  of  APs  in  context  as  adjectives: 


p Lj Ml! I 

al-thulaathaaJ-a  1-maaDiy-a 
last  Tuesday 

jULJI 

al-marrat-a  l-qaadimat-a 
the  next  time 


al-mashaarii  c-u  l-baaqiyat-u 
the  remaining  projects 

a.  L>  > .1  Lj  jL-aJI  -vl 

al-istixdaam-u  l-Daarr-u  bi-l-bii3at-i 
use  injurious  to  the  environment 

,**1  I I 

3aaxir-u  1-taTawwuraat-i 
the  latest  developments 

al-macluumaat-u  l-laazimat-u 
the  necessary  information 


^JbUi 

al-wathab-u  l-caalii 
the  high  jump 

L-u_JI  jLiuaiflVI 

waziir-u  1-iqtiSaad-i  l-3urduniyy-u 

l-saabiq-u 

the  former  Jordanian  minister  of 
economy 

qaal-a  1-mudarrib-u  3inna-hu  raaD-in. 
The  coach  said  that  he  was  satisfied. 

ya-ftaH-u  majaalaat-in  waasi‘at-an. 

It  opens  wide  fields. 

M pLfi-liJl 

al-xulafaaJ-u  l-raashid-uuna 
the  orthodox  caliphs 

^_>La U 4_axIjJI  Jj  Jl  a_^U 

fii  qaa3imat-i  l-duwal-i  l-daacimat-i 
li-l-3irhaab-i 

on  the  list  of  countries  supporting 
terrorism 


From  the  hamzated  root  ’-x-r;  the  initial  hamza  followed  by  the  long  \aa\  of  the  faa'il  pattern  create 
lJaaj,  spelled  with  Jalif  madda. 
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1.1.3  Identical  noun  and  adjective  AP 

It  may  happen  that  the  AP  for  a particular  verb  is  used  both  as  a noun  and  as  an  adjec- 
tive. In  that  case,  they  look  identical  in  the  singular,  but  the  plurals  usually  differ. 


1 .1 .3.1  AP  NOUN  PLURAL:  The  Form  I AP  masculine  human  noun  takes  a broken 
plural  of  the  form  ( fuccaal  JL*i).  The  feminine  human  noun  takes  the  sound 
feminine  plural. 


visitor/s  (m.) 

zaa'ir/zuwwaar 

visitor/s  (f.) 

zaaJira/-aat 

worker/s  (m. 

) l'aamil/cummaal 

J-olc. 

worker/s  (f.) 

caamila/-aat 

writer/s  (m.) 

kaatib/kuttaab 

writer/s  (f.) 

kaatiba/-aat 

ruler/s  (m.) 

Haakim/Hukkaam 

ruler/s  (f.) 

Haakima/-aat 

-V  j -V 

1 . 1 .3.2  AP  ADJECTIVE  PLURAL:  The  Form  I AP  adjective  takes  the  sound  masculine 
or  the  sound  feminine  plural  if  it  modifies  or  refers  to  a human  plural  noun. 

visiting 

zaa^irl-uuna-zaa'iral-aa  t 

working 

caamil/-uuna-caamila/-aat 

o Lc.  J 4_l_a  Lc.  ~ 

writing 

kaatib/-uuna-kaatiba/-aat 

- J ~ ^ j A ~ j , u 

ruling 

Haakim/-uuna/-Haakima/-aat  ~ 

1.2  Derived  form  active  participles  (II— X) 

As  with  Form  I,  the  derived  form  AP  may  refer  to  humans  or  nonhuman  entities  and 
may  function  either  as  a noun  or  adjective,  many  of  them  doing  double-duty.  When 
referring  to  or  denoting  human  beings,  the  plural  is  either  masculine  sound  plural 
or  feminine  sound  plural,  depending  on  the  natural  gender  of  the  head  noun. 

If,  however,  the  participle  noun  refers  to  a nonhuman  entity,  such  as  muxaddir 
o ‘drug,’  its  plural  is  sound  feminine  plural,  muxaddir-aat  ‘drugs.’ 

1.2.1  Form  II  AP:  mufaiCil 

coordinator 

munassiq/-uuna 

/ 3,tJ  ^ 

inspector 

mufattishl-uuna 
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teacher 

mudarris/-uuna 

hors  d’oeuvres 

muqabbilaat12 

cj  MjJLo 

drug,  narcotic 

muxaddirfaat 

CjIj  a ! j 

note;  reminder 

mudhakkira/-aat 

j-a  j j-a 

historian 

mu’arrix  /-uuna 

distinctive  feature; 

characteristic 

mumayyiza/-aat 

Q j a J\  a O 

singer 

mughann-in/mughannuuna 

person  praying 

muSall-in/muSalluuna 

Form  II  AP’s  in  context: 

cadad-un  min-a  l-mu'arrix-iina  l-(arab-i 

a number  of  Arab  historians 

S j a Cui£ 

cadasat-un  mukabbirat-un 
magnifying  glass  (‘lense’) 

* \ -v  ~ Al  V 1 jjLlsLiu  ^ ■ ■ ■ * a 

munassiq-u  nashaaT-aat-i  l-Jumam-i  1-muttaHidat-i 
coordinator  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 

1.2.2  Form  III  AP:  mufaail 

assistant  musaacid 

■k-1  citizen 

muwaaTin 

lecturer  muHaaDir 

on  duty 

munaawib 

, i j l_i_a 

lawyer  muHaam-in 

traveler/traveling  musaafir 

1 ...  A 

observer  muraaqib 

^51  neutral 

muHaayid 

Form  III  APs  in  context: 

ibn-ii  musaafir-un. 

My  son  is  traveling. 

3 J-ll  ^ A aJj  J 

dawlat-un  muHaayidat-un 
a neutral  country 

1.2.3  Form  IV  AP:  mufcil 

Muslim  muslim 

^Lu-o  rainy 

mumTir 

ocean  muHiiT 

snowy 

muthlij 

12  This  expression  usually  occurs  in  the  plural. 
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manager 

mudiir 

boring 

mumill 

sunny 

mushmis 

possible 

mumkin 

Form  IV  APs  in  context: 

II  ^ l_j  VI 

al-Jayyaam-u  l-mushmisat-u 
the  sunny  days 

^_J  jjj  I 

Jaqrab-a  waqt-in  mumkin-in 
the  soonest  possible  time 

a ■ i~i  a 1 1 4 \ 111 

al-lajnat-u  l-mushrifat-u 
the  supervisory  committee 


I (■  ^ Txi 

shay’-un  mu  ’sif-un  jidd-an 
a very  distressing  thing 

^ ' It  V I 1 -V  A 11 

al-muHiiT-u  l-  ’aTlasiyy-u 
the  Atlantic  Ocean 

^ii>  \ aJI  ^.‘>1 ...  > II 
al-nasaa’im-u  1-mun‘ishat-u 
the  refreshing  breezes 


1.2.4  Form  V AP:  mutafa  'il  jxaia 


volunteer 

mutaTawwic 

sorry 

mutaJassif 

* t ' * 

i Qn  i It/. 

specialist 

mutaxaSSiS 

\ -ft 

abundant 

mutawaffir 

extremist 

mutaTarrif 

■ a j li~i  a 

diverse,  various 

mutanawwic 

Note  that  some  Form  V APs  can  have  passive  meanings: 


married 

mutazawwij 

late;  delayed 

mutaJaxxir 

j 1 ~ /t 

frozen 

mutajammid 

.Umo 

Form  V APs  in  context: 


. l J I ^JU  \ />-k 

tu-thiir-u  Hamaas-u  l-mutafarrij-iina. 

It  arouses  the  excitement  of  the  spectators. 

4 A ^ I I ^kJ-U  1—1  « -V  ~i  A 1 1 

al-mutaHaddith-u  bi-sm-i  l-Hukuumat-i 

the  spokesperson  in  the  name  of  the  government 


^JLoxuJI  J A -V  ~t  A I I 

al-muHiiT-u  l-mutajammid-u  l-shimaaliyy-u 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (‘the  frozen  northern  ocean’) 
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1.2.5  Form  VI AP:  mutafaail 

successive  mutcitaal-in  JLii* 

increasing  mutazaayid 
scattered  mutanaathir  ^lii. o 

Form  VI  APs  in  context: 

»A— lJI  ltd  JLil jf 

sanawaat-un  mutataaliyat-un 
successive  years 


equal,  mutakaafi3 

commensurate 

optimistic 

mutafaa’il 

pessimistic 

mutashaa’im 

•y  A r..~  ^ 

■S^jI  \\a  — > lc 

cilab-un  mutanaathir at-un 
scattered  containers 

& «al  <~t a ■> I 

mubaaraat-un  mutakaafi  ’at-un 
an  equal  contest 


aJ I ^ l -f>~>  A V I 

al-ihtimaam-u  l-mutazaayid-u  bi-l-3islaam-i 
the  increasing  interest  in  Islam 


1 .2.6  Form  VII  AP:  munfacil 

No  noun  forms  were  encountered  in  the  data,  only  adjectival  APs  of  Form  VII: 
sliding  munzaliq  isolated  muncazil 

originating  munbathiq  notched,  indented  munbacij 

jj-<a  ul_i 

baab-un  munzaliq-un 
a sliding  door 

1 .2.7  Form  VIII  AP:  mufta  il 


listener 

mustami1' 

respectful 

muHtarim 

waiting 

muntaZir 

jU  > i a 

smiling 

mubtasim 

agreeing 

muttafiq 

moderate 

muctadil 

1 .2.7.1  FORM  VIII  AP  WITH  PP  MEANING:  A Form  VIII  AP  may  occasionally  have  the 
meaning  of  a passive  participle: 

full  of;  filled  with  mumtalv ’ (bi-)  (^j) 

united  muttaHid 


hidden 


muxtabi 
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Form  VIII  APs  in  context: 


!rVI 

al-’umam-u  1-muttaHidat-u 
the  United  Nations 


li-JirDaaJ-i  muxtalif-i  yadhwaaq-i 
in  order  to  please  various  tastes 


A.  tail  a l “all 

al-fataat-u  l-mubtasimat-u 
the  smiling  girl 


xaSm-u-ka  muxtabi  ’-un 
Your  adversary  is  hidden. 


1.2.8  Form  IX  AP:  muf  all 

The  Form  IX  APs  are  rare. 


1.2.9  Form  X AP:  mustafil 

orientalist  mustashriq 
continuous  mustamirr 
circular  mustadiir 


consumer;  user  mustaxdim 
impossible  mustaHiil 


Form  X APs  in  context: 

A LutA  A ft  ■ ^ i $ j i j * i li  a 4 -v  1 ... 

bi-Sifat-in  mustamirrat-in  saaHat-un  mustadiirat-un 

in  a continous  way;  continuously  a circular  courtyard 

CjMjVi'Ma  Aj^li  JL±uia  JU 

thalaathat-u  mustaHiilaat-in  li-kull-i  mustaxdim-in 

three  impossible  [things]  for  every  consumer 

1 .3  Quadriliteral  APs 

Quadriliteral  APs  may  function  as  nouns  or  adjectives.  As  with  the  derived-form 
triliteral-based  APs,  quadriliteral  AP  nouns,  when  referring  to  human  beings,  take 
the  sound  masculine  or  feminine  plural,  according  to  natural  gender;  when  refer- 
ring to  nonhuman  entities,  the  sound  feminine  plural  is  used. 


Form  I:  mufa'lil  JJjlL* 

engineer/s  muhandis/-uuna 

translator/s  mutarjim/-uuna 

explosive/s  mufarqi  c /mufarqi  caat 
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Form  II:  mutafaclil  Juki -a 

deteriorating  mutadahwir 

profound;  far-reaching  mutaghalghil 

Form  IV:  muf'alill  J±*-ia 

serene,  calm  muTma  ’inn 

vanishing  muDmaHill 

dusky,  gloomy  mukfahirr 

Quadriliteral  APs  in  context: 

humfii  Haal-i  SiHHat-in  mutadahwirat-in.  xubaraa’-u  l-mufarqi  caat-i 

They  are  in  a deteriorating  state  of  health.  explosives  experts 

1 .4  Special  functions  of  APs 

The  active  participle  has  a wide  range  of  syntactic  functions  in  Arabic.  As  noted,  it 
may  serve  as  a noun  or  adjective.  As  a predicate  of  an  equational  sentence,  it  may 
function  to  indicate  a verb-like  action: 

. J-fl  l m Si  »— > ^1  1**>  1 1 

huwa  musaafir-un.  al-Tullaab-u  zaa  'ir-uuna. 

He  is  traveling/has  gone  traveling.  The  students  are  visiting. 

,^-aLa  L»l 

Janaa  faahim-un. 

I understand  (‘I  am  understanding  ). 

1.4.2  The  Haal  ju.  construction 

A particular  adverbial  function  of  active  participles  is  their  use  in  the  Haul  or  cir- 
cumstantial accusative  construction.  The  active  participle  is  used  to  describe  addi- 
tional circumstances  of  a verbal  action,  coordinating  a state  or  circumstances 
with  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb.  The  AP  used  in  the  Haal  structure  agrees  with 
the  doer  or  sometimes  with  the  object  of  the  action  in  number  and  gender,  but  is 
always  in  the  accusative  case. 

.Ij-^ULa  - a. ^>11 

daxal-a  l-Saff-a  muta’axxir-an. 

He  entered  the  classroom  late. 
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jLa  n j 1 'll  ' alJl 

daxal-aa  1-balad-a  bi-l-baaxirat-i  qaadim-ayni  min-a  l-jazaaJir-i. 

They  (two)  entered  the  country  by  ship,  coming  from  Algeria. 

^\\  (jjj-iLt  \jl\UW 

inTalaq-uu  caa  ’ id-iina  ’ilaa  buyuut-i-him. 

They  departed,  returning  to  their  houses. 

1 .4.2.1  AP  + NOUN  OBJECT:  If  the  Haal  AP  is  from  a transitive  verb,  it  may  take  an 
object  in  the  accusative  case: 

. ^ xilll  j H dJLujj  MaLa.  *>\  all  ^Jl  jLc 

l'aad-a  •’ ilaa  l-qaahirat-i  Haamil-an  risaalat-an  min-a  l-zaciim-i  l-liibiyy-i. 

He  returned  to  Cairo  carrying  a letter  from  the  Libyan  leader. 

Miilj  a K jji  j 

wa-Jalqaa  l-waziir-u  kalimat-an  naaqil-an  taHiyyaat-i  1-ra’iis-i. 

The  minister  gave  a speech  transmitting  the  greetings  of  the  president. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  Haal  construction,  see  Chapter  11,  section  2.3.1. 

2 Passive  participle  (PP):  ism  al-mafluul  j^ji 

Like  the  active  participle,  the  passive  participle  (PP)  can  be  derived  from  any  Form 
(stem  class)  of  Arabic  verbs,  from  I-X,  and  PPs  can  be  formed  from  quadriliteral 
verbs  as  well  as  triliteral.  In  general,  in  order  to  have  a passive  participle  a verb 
should  be  transitive,  i.e.,  able  to  take  an  object  complement  or  direct  object,  inas- 
much as  PPs  describe  the  state  of  the  object  of  the  action. 

Passive  participles  acting  as  nouns  often  correspond  to  English  nouns  ending 
in  /-ee/  ‘employee’  [muwaZZaf  or  they  may  correspond  to  an  English  past / 

passive  participle  (e.g.,  maktuub  ^ j y^-a  ‘written’).13  However,  a second  important 
function  of  the  PPs  of  derived  verb  forms  (II— X)  and  quadriliterals  is  to  function 
as  nouns  of  time  and  place,  so  the  requirement  for  transitivity  is  not  always  met. 
These  include,  for  example,  the  nouns  mustashfan  ‘hospital’  (X  PP), 

muxtabar  * ‘laboratory’  (VIII  PP),  and  mucaskar  j^x*  ‘camp’  (Quad.  I PP). 

2.1  Form  I passive  participle:  mafcuul 

This  form  of  the  PP  describes  the  result  of  an  action,  whether  it  functions  as  a 
noun  or  an  adjective.  It  may  take  a broken  plural  or  the  sound  feminine  plural  if 

13  A good  description  of  both  present  and  past  participles  in  English  is  found  in  Hurford  1994. 

157-60  and  195-98.  Note  especially  his  description  of  the  contrast  between  the  English  past 
participle  and  the  Arabic  passive  participle,  p.  159. 
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it  refers  to  a nonhuman  entity,  and  the  sound  masculine  plural  if  it  refers  to 
human  males. 


Form  I PP  noun: 

concept/s 

mafh  u it  m/mafa  a hiim 

i A 1 a j ^ ^ ^ a ft 

group/s 

majmuuca/-aat 

J -ft 

plan/s 

mashruuc/-aat ~ mashaariic 

a ~~  c J) ^ 1 ^ j 

manuscript/s 

maxTuuT/-aatM 

■ **  1 1 l~i  ~v  ft  J J)  l—>  -v  ft 

implication/s 

madluul/-aat 

CjVjJ j 

topic/s 

mawDuuc/mawDuu  caat~ 
mawaaDii c 

creature/s 

maxluuq/-aat 

sound/s 

masmuuc/-aat 

,**1  j ^ ^ A iii  A 

prisoner/s 

masjuun/-uuna 

PP  adjective: 

known  macruuf  busy 

mashghuul 

blessed  mabruuk  forbidden  mamnuuc  ^ 

2.1.2  Form  I PPs  in  context 

fii  manshuuraat-i-haa  haadhihi  al-waalidat-u  wa-l-mawluud-u  fii  xayr-in. 
in  these  of  its  publications  Mother  and  [newjborn  are  well. 

SjLcV  a i j j i a I i j ^11 

al-juhuud-u  l-mabdhuulat-u  li-J  icaadat-i  l-salaam-i 
the  efforts  exerted  to  re-establish  peace 

2.2  Derived  form  passive  participles  II— X 

As  nouns,  these  participles  usually  take  sound  plurals  when  referring  to  human 
beings.  When  referring  to  nonhuman  entities,  the  sound  feminine  plural  is  usu- 
ally used.  Passive  participles  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  reflexive/reciprocal  and 
intransitive  Forms  V,  VI,  VII,  and  IX.  Note  that  PPs  as  nouns  of  time  and  place  are 
especially  frequent  in  Forms  VII-X. 

14  The  singular  occurs  both  as  maxTuuT  L ^ and  as  maxTuuTa  <_1= „ 
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2.2.1  Form  II  PP:  mufa'al  jxia 


Nouns: 

organization 

munaZZama 

square 

murabba c 

volume  (book) 

mujallad 

ll~v  n 

employee 

muwaZZaf 

triangle 

muthallath 

JldlLo 

authorized 

mufawwaD 

Adjectives: 

illustrated 

muSawwar 

JJ) -O 

agent 

complicated 

mu'aqqad 

J-SA-o 

preferred; 

mufaDDal 

cultured 

muthaqqaf 

favorite 

armed 

musallaH 

2. 2. 1.1  FORM  II  PPs  IN  context: 


mufawwaD-u  l-sharikat-i 
the  company  agent 


^-LuaJl  . Q ' » 1 1 ^Jl 

’ilaa  l-cunf-i  1-musallaH-i 
to  armed  force 


Jill  j >1  I 

li-mujarrad-i  }ithbaat-in 
for  mere  proof 


J J jl_*_j-aJI 

fii  l-miicaad-i  1-muHaddad-i 
at  the  designated  time 


2.2.2  Form  III  PP:  mufaa  al 

addressed,  spoken  to  muxaaTab 


2.2.3  Form  IV  PP:  muf  al 

attache 

lexicon 

compact/ed 

cast;  seamless 

disused;  disregarded 


mulHaq/-uuna 

mucjam/macaajim 

mudmaj 

mufragh 

muhmal 


^ -v  l * I 


2.2.3. 1 FORM  IV  PPS  IN  context: 

J ~~k  IaJI  TL4JA 

al-mulHaq-u  l-caskariyy-u  qurS-un  mudmaj-un 

the  military  attache  a compact  disk 
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^ ^ A A 0 1 -v  <1  Ia^  a A ai  \fl  frLilul 

Halqat-un  mufraghat-un  JashyaaJ-u  qadiimat-un  muhmalat-un 

a vicious  circle  old,  disused  things 


2.2.4  Form  V PP:  mutafa'al  JaaI* 

change  mutaghayyar  expected; 

anticipated 


maDaw  waqt-an  Jakthar-a  min-a  l-mutawaqqa‘-i. 
Tliey  spent  more  time  than  expected. 


mutawaqqac 


2.2.5  Form  VI  PP:  mutafaaal  jtUi* 

The  form  VI  PPs  are  rare. 


2.2.6  Form  VII  PP:  munfa  al  jxi i* 

These  usually  occur  as  nouns  of  place  or  time: 


slope/s 

munHadarf-aat 

Cj  lj  ''k,  \ -o  j ^ 

lowland/s 

munxafaD/-aat 

. - ' i , Q A.  'A  j I -ft 

end  of  the  month 

munsalax15 

^ f ■■  * A 

2.2.7  Form  VIII  PP:  mufta  al  JjO^ 

When  they  occur  as  nouns,  the  Form  VIII  PPs  sometimes  denote  nouns 

level/s 

mustawanf-ayaat 

■ "■  1 j ^ 

content/s 

muHtawanf-ayaat 

society/s 

mujtamac/-aat 

mid-point;  half  way 

muntaSaf/-aat 

CjLL-sJLIa  j s. 

technical  term/s 

muSTalaH/-aat 

elected 

muntaxab 

chosen 

muxtaar 

occupied 

muHtall 

15  Literally  ‘sloughed  off.  detached.’ 
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2.2.7. 1 FORM  VIII  PPS  IN  context: 

4 li^d-ll  ^ ^lj VI  jJ-JJI 

al-°araaDii  1-muHtallat-u  fii  muntaSaf-i  l-layl-i 

the  occupied  lands  at  midnight 

Sometimes  an  AP  of  Form  VIII  will  have  a passive  connotation,  e.g., 

al-wilaayaat-u  1-muttaHidat-u 
the  United  States 


2.2.8  Form  IX  PP:  muf'all  jxL 

greened  muxDarr 

2.2.9  Form  X PP:  mustafal 


future/s 

mustaqbal/-aat 

hospital/s 

mustashfan/-ayaat 

warehouse/s 

mustawdac  /-aat 

CjLc  j 

counselor/s 

mustashaar/-uuna 

Jjj\  r*~i,*i* 

imported 

mustawrad 

< '«■  A 

borrowed 

mustacaar 

* ~ ...  n 

2.2.9. 1 FORM  X PPs  IN  context: 


SjOl1mX6  (■  L-a-uj  I 

J asmaa  '-un  musta‘ aarat-un 
pseudonyms  (‘borrowed  names’) 


Sjjj)  lnH  jjUc. 


cuTuur-un  mustawradat-un 
imported  essences 


jjl  «*»"**«  a 4^.1 

•’ aHad-u  mustashaar-ii  l-raJiis-i 
one  of  the  president’s  counselors 


2.3  Quadriliteral  PPs 

Passive  participles  of  quadriliteral  verbs  tend  to  occur  chiefly  in  Forms  I and  II. 

2.3.1  Form  I QPP:  mufa  lal  jj*** 


camp 

mu'askar 

flattened 

mufarTaH 

rdojjLa 

series 

musalsal 

embellished 

muzarkash 

old-timer 

muxaDram 

crystallized 

mubalwar 
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2.3.2  Form  II  QPP:  mutafalal  J-UaI* 

This  form  is  rare. 

2.3.3  Quadriliteral  PPs  in  context 

Jill  I nld 

musalsal-un  jadiid-un 
a new  series 

jJLfl  <La j.  A xaII  Lol 

■’ammaa  1-muxaDramat-u,  fa-qad  jcia}-at  vaabicat-an. 

As  for  the  old-timer,  she  came  in  fourth. 

li-sukkaan-i  l-riif-  l-muba'thar-iina 
to  the  scattered  country  dwellers 

4.  .-.VI 

al-maqaalaat-u  l-mutarjamat-u 
the  translated  articles 

2.4  PP  nouns  in  the  plural 

Certain  PP  nouns  are  used  idiomatically  in  the  plural.  They  refer  to  collective 
inanimate  entities  (often  prepared  foods),  take  the  sound  feminine  plural,  and 
include  items  such  as  the  following: 


edibles;  foods 

PP  I mcr’kuulciat 

oV/ L 

refreshments 

PP  I mashruubaat 

■**-»  1— 

grilled  | meats] 

PP  I mashwiyyaat 

information 

PP  I macluumaat 

ol—o  j lai  a 

canned  |goods| 

PP  II  mucallabaat 

~ ■ 1 V 1 * 

nuts 

PP  II  mukassaraat 

. — . A 

variety;  mixture 

PP  II  munawwcV'aat 

"■If  J ' ^ 

products 

PP  IV  muntajaat 

sLil  aIu 

selections 

PP  VIII  muxtaaraat 

. -.Ijl  ' -v  ^ 

7 


Noun  inflections:  gender,  humanness, 
number,  definiteness,  and  case 

Five  inflectional  features  characterize  Arabic  nouns:  gender,  humanness,  num- 
ber, definiteness,  and  case.  Gender  and  humanness  are  inherent  in  the  noun; 
number  and  definiteness  are  determined  semantically  by  the  nature  of  the  spe- 
cific noun  referent  in  context,  and  case  is  determined  by  the  syntactic  role  of  the 
noun  (e.g.,  subject  of  the  verb,  object  of  a preposition)  in  a clause.  Every  Arabic 
noun  in  context  manifests  these  five  features,  and  all  of  these  features  are  key 
components  in  determining  agreement  with  phrase  and  clause  constituents. 

For  example,  gender,  humanness,  and  number  are  essential  factors  in  feature 
compatibility,  or  agreement,  between  the  verb  and  its  subject;  whereas  gender, 
humanness,  number,  definiteness,  and  case  are  all  factors  in  feature  compatibil- 
ity between  nouns  and  their  modifiers. 

Arabic  nouns  have  a base  form,  or  stem,  which  is  used  in  a word  list  or  looked 
up  in  a dictionary.  This  is  also  called  the  “citation  form.”  It  is  the  bare-bones  sin- 
gular noun.  Sometimes  it  is  listed  without  any  case  ending,  but  often,  in  word 
lists,  the  nouns  will  be  in  the  nominative  case  if  read  out  loud.  For  example: 


ambassador 

safiir-un 

poetry 

shi  cr-un 

ji  hi 

map 

xariiTat-un 

glory 

majd-un 

entrance 

madkhtd-un 

silver 

fiDDat-un 

1 Gender 

Arabic  nouns  are  classified  as  either  feminine  or  masculine.1  The  gender  category 
into  which  a noun  falls  is  semantically  arbitrary,  except  where  a noun  refers  to  a 
human  being  or  other  creature,  when  it  normally  conforms  with  natural  gender. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  word  structure,  or  morphology,  the  masculine  form  is 
the  simplest  and  most  basic  shape,  whereas  feminine  nouns  usually  have  a suffix 
that  marks  their  gender.  For  the  most  part,  gender  is  overtly  marked,  but  there 
are  a few  words  whose  gender  is  covert  (see  cryptomasculine  and  cryptofeminine 
nouns)  and  shows  up  only  in  agreement  sequences. 

1 A very  few  nouns  can  be  either  masculine  or  feminine.  See  section  1.4  “dual  gender  nouns.” 
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1.1  Masculine  nouns 

This  is  the  base  category,  consisting  of  a vast  range  of  nouns  including  male 
human  beings  and  other  living  creatures,  abstract  and  concrete  nouns,  and 
proper  names.  As  a very  general  rule,  if  an  Arabic  noun  does  not  have  a feminine 
suffix,  it  is  masculine. 


river 

nahr 

minister 

waziir 

Jrtjj 

council 

majlis 

progress 

taqaddum 

proof 

burhaan 

peace 

salaam 

1.1.1  Masculine  proper  names 

1.1. 1.1  PERSONAL  NAMES:  Arabic  male  given  names  are  considered  masculine, 
even  though  some  of  them  end  with  taa3  marbuuTa  or  }alif: 

Makram 

makram 

Osama 

’ usaama 

4_aLuji 

Amin 

Jamiin 

Moses 

muusaa 

Fouad 

fuJaad 

jlj-a 

Mustafa 

muSTafaa 

1 .1 .1 .2  COUNTRIES:  Country  names  are 
masculine  ones,  including: 

usually  feminine,  but  there 

are  a few 

Morocco 

al-maghrib 

, ) 1 

Jordan 

al-Jurdunn2 

u-»> 

Iraq 

al-ciraaq 

Sudan 

al-suudaan 

Lebanon 

lubnaan 

1.1.2  Cryptomasculine  nouns 

A few  words  look  overtly  feminine  because  they  are  spelled  with  taa3  marbuuTa, 
but  they  are  actually  masculine.  Some  of  these  are  plural  or  collective  forms. 
Some  examples  include: 

Singular: 

great  scholar  callaama3  Caliph  khaliifa  l 

2 Wehr  (1979)  identifies  the  country  of  Jordan  ( al-’urdunn ) as  either  masculine  or  feminine.  As  the 
name  of  the  River  Jordan,  it  is  strictly  masculine. 

3 This  pattern ,fa“aala  aJU-s,  is  one  that  implies  greatness  or  intensity.  Another  example  is  ‘globe- 
trotter’ raHHaala  aJL*. j. 
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Plural: 


Pharaohs  (pi.) 

faraacina 

<±£.1  j*  brothers 

'ixwti 

5 

doctors  (m.  pi.) 

dakaatira 

6 jjISj  students 

Talaba 

2 >1L 

Shiites  (coll.) 

shiica 

great  men 

rijaalaat 4 

oVU j 

1.2  Feminine  nouns 

Most  feminine  nouns  are  marked  by  the  taaJ  marbuuTa  suffix  (prounounced  -ah  or 
-a  in  pause  form).  Some  of  the  most  common  categories  for  feminine  nouns  are: 
female  human  beings,  female  creatures,  abstract  concepts,  individual  units  of 
naturally  occurring  classes  (e.g.,  banana,  tree),  names  of  cities,  names  of  most 
countries,  and  parts  of  the  body  that  come  in  pairs  (e.g.,  legs,  hands,  eyes). 


1.2.1  Common  nouns 


picture 

Suura 

tribe 

qabiila 

2 1 > * a 

storm 

caaSifa 

meal 

wajba 

1.2.2  Concepts 

Arabism 

curuuba 

trust 

thiqa 

4_£j 

culture 

thaqaafa  4-iUcJ 

civilization 

HaDaara 

,A-v 

1.2.3  Abstract  ideas 

diversification  tacaddudiyya  a-»j.uu 

importance 

Jahammiyya 

4 \ A | 

stardom 

nujuumiyya 

freedom 

Hurriyya 

1.2.4  Instances  (a  single  instance  of  an  action) 

a convulsion 

zaczaca 

a shipment 

shaHna 

a coincidence  Sudfa 

a burst  of  laughter  qahqaha 

4 j q a 

1.2.5  Unit  nouns  (individual  units  of  larger  collective  entities) 

a tree 

shajara  5 

a fish 

samaka 

A<^j 

a grape 

cinaba 

a thorn 

shawka 

4 This  is  a “plural  of  a plural.”  (See  section  3.2.5  for  details  on  this  structure.) 
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1.2.6  Cities 

Names  of  cities  are  considered  feminine  because  the  Arabic  word  for  ‘city’  is 
madiina,  a feminine  word.  This  is  true  for  all  cities,  not  just  Arab  cities. 


Tunis 

tuunis 

Beirut 

bayruut 

Cairo 

al-qaahira 

6^-aLaJI 

Paris 

baariis 

Jerusalem 

al-quds 

London 

landan 

0^ 

Certain  cities  have  titles  or  epithets  which  reflect  the  feminine  gender  of  the 
city  name.  For  example: 

Medina  “the  Enlightened”  al-madiinat-u  l-munawwarat-u  Sj^UI 
Mecca  “the  Venerable”  makkat-u  l-mukarramat-u  ^<LJI  aSL* 

Tunis  “the  Verdant”  tuunis-u  l-xaDraa’-u  ^ ^3 

1.2.7  Countries 

Most  countries  are  considered  feminine,  especially  if  their  names  end  in  -aa. 
Exceptions  are  noted  above  in  section  1.1. 1.2.  Some  examples  of  feminine  gender 
countries  are: 


Egypt 

miSr 

America 

J amriikaa 

Syria 

suuriyaa 

China 

al-Siin 

1 

France 

faransaa 

Luj  ji  Spain 

•’ isbaanyaa 

Li->1  uxil 

Examples  of  phrases: 

Muslim  Spain 

'isbaanyaa  l-muslimat-u 

4 A 1 ...  1 l l '1  i ...1 

North  America 

■’ amriikaa  l-shimaaliyyat-u 

a_JLaUI 

ancient  Egypt 

miSr-u  l-qadiimat-u 

1.2.8  Female  proper  names 

Names  of  women  and  girls  are  considered  feminine  since  they  refer  to  female 
human  beings.  They  may  or  may  not  end  with  taaJ  marbuuTa.  Female  names  are 
diptote. 

Zahra 

zahra 

Zeinab 

zaynab 

— > >._>  j 

Alia 

‘ aaliya 

a_JLc  Selma 

salmaa 

Karima 

kariima 

Hanan 

Hanaan 
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1.2.9  Nouns  spelled  with  final  taa’ 

Two  common  words  that  are  feminine  by  nature  but  spelled  with  a final  taa  ’ 
(rather  than  taaJ  marbuuTa ): 

daughter;  girl  bint  ol»  sister  Juxt 

1.2.10  Parts  of  the  body 

Certain  parts  of  the  body  are  considered  feminine  although  not  marked  with  taa J 
marbuuTa,  especially  those  parts  that  come  in  pairs.  For  example: 


foot  qadam 

hand 

yad  jj 

eye  cayn  ^ 

ear 

Judhun  ^31 

1.2.11  Borrowed  nouns 

Nouns  borrowed  from  other  languages  that  end 
ally  treated  as  feminine: 

with  an  -ah  or  -aa  sound  are  usu- 

doctorate (Fr.  ‘doctorat’) 

duktuuraah 

al  j 

cinema  (Fr.  ‘cinema’) 

siinamaa 

music 

muusiiqaa 

opera 

■’ uubiraa 

delta  (Greek  ‘delta’) 

daltaa5 

UJj 

1.2.12  Other  feminine  suffixes 

Some  nouns  are  marked  feminine  by  suffixes  other  than  taaJ  marbuuTa.  These 
endings  include:  ’alif  plus  hamza  (-aaJ  *1)  or  •’ alifTawiila  (-aa  1)  or  ’alif  maqSuura 
(-aa  fj).  These  endings  are  suffixed  after  the  root  consonants.6  For  example: 

desert  (root:  S-H-r ) 

SaHraa’ 

remembrance  (root:  dh-k-r ) 

dhikraa 

universe;  world  (root:  d-n-y) 

dunyaa 

j 

5 As  in  daltaa  l-niil-i  ‘the  Nile  Delta.’ 

6 Note  that  there  are  also  a number  of  masculine  nouns  that  end  with  •’ alif  plus  hamza,  •’ alifTawiila , 
or  ■’alif  maqSuura.  The  'alif  ending  in  those  instances  represents  the  final  defective  consonant  of 
the  lexical  root  and  is  not  an  affix.  Some  of  these  masculine  nouns  include: 


song  (root:  gh-n-y) 

ghinaaJ 

eLii. 

meaning  (root:  ‘-n-y) 

mu' nun 

stream  (root:  j-r-y) 

majran 

formal  legal  opinion  (root:  f-t-y) 

fatwaa 
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beautiful  woman;  belle 
(root:  H-s-n) 

HasnaaJ 

*=■* 

candy  (root:  H-l-w) 

Halwaa 

fever  (root  H-m-m) 

Hummaa 

chaos  (root  f-w-D) 

fawDaa 

1.2.13  Cryptofeminine  nouns 

A few  nouns  are  not  overtly  marked  for  feminine  gender  and  yet  are  feminine. 


This  is  a small,  defined  set  and  includes: 


bride 

caruus 

self;  soul 

nafs 

mother 

’umm 

wine 

xamr 

fire 

naar 

well 

bi3r 

house 

daar 

cup 

kaJs 

earth;  ground;  land 

JarD 

sun 

shams 

L^ 

war 

Harb 

tooth;  age 

sinn 

t 

Examples  of  cryptofeminine 
the  afterlife 
the  Holy  Land 
common  ground 
the  First  World  War 

in  a deep  well 


nouns  and  modifiers: 

al-daar-u  l-Jaaxirat-u 

al-’arD-u  l-muqaddasat-u 

JarD-un  mushtarakat-un 

al-Harb-u  l-c aalamiyyat-u 
Vuulaa 

fii  bi’r-in  camiiqat-in 


4_i_u  ' S-A 1 1 

J/l I <LyJLxJ! 


1 .3  Natural  gender  nouns 

Many  nouns  that  refer  to  human  beings  or  other  living  creatures  have  both  a mas- 
culine and  a feminine  form.  They  vary  in  gender  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
referent,  just  as  English  has  pairs  of  words  such  as  “host”  and  “hostess.”  The  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  the  masculine  is  the  base  form  and  the  feminine  is  denoted  by  the 
addition  of  taa-’  marbuuTa.  Examples  of  some  of  these  include: 

king/queen  malik/malika 

artist  (m/f)  fannaanlfannaana 

ambassador/ambassadress  safiir/safiira 


4<U /die 

t Q in  j 
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manager  (m/f ) 

mudiir/mudiira 

SjJ  j jJ  -La 

grandfather/grandmother 

jadd/jadda 

S-Uk.  j 

cat  (m/f) 

qiTT/qiTTa 

aJojS  j u 0 

leopard  (m/f) 

namir/namira 

Sj-AJ  j 

1.4  Dual  gender  nouns 

Avery  small  number  of  Arabic  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine.7  They  can 
be  treated  syntactically  as  either  one,  although  feminine  agreement  predomi- 
nates in  the  data  gathered  for  this  study.  There  are  not  many  nouns  in  this  group, 


but  some  of  them  are  fairly  frequent: 


market 

suuq 

spirit 

ruuH 

C JJ 

road;  path 

Tariiq 

sky 

samaa-’ 

(■  l.  Aul 

bag 

kiis 

tongue 

lisaan 

OLuJ 

salt 

milH 

condition 

Haul 

ji~ 

Examples: 

the  black  market  al-suuq-u  l-sawdaa  J-u  *lj Jj^JI 

the  Arab  spirit  al-ruuH-u  l-( arabiyyat-u 

in  good  condition  fii  Haal-in  jayyidat-in  JUw  ^ 

2 Humanness 

A unique  and  important  morpho-semantic  feature  of  Arabic  nouns  is  humanness, 
that  is,  whether  or  not  they  refer  to  human  beings.  This  is  a crucial  grammatical 
point  for  predicting  certain  kinds  of  plural  formation  and  for  purposes  of  agree- 
ment with  other  components  of  a phrase  or  clause.  The  grammatical  criterion  of 
humanness  applies  only  to  nouns  in  the  plural. 

2.1  Agreement 

Agreement  with  nouns  in  the  plural  depends  on  whether  the  noun  refers  to 
human  beings. 

2.1.1  Nonhuman  referent 

If  a plural  noun  refers  to  nonhuman  entities,  be  they  creatures  or  inanimate  things, 
it  takes  feminine  singular  agreement.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “deflected” 
agreement.7 8  This  applies  to  agreement  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and  also  pronouns. 

7 See  Wright  1967, 11:181-83  for  a comprehensive  list  of  dual  gender  nouns. 

8 See  Belnap  and  Shabaneh  1992  on  this  topic. 
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a_j jLajJI  ,_jLj  jJI 

al-dhi  ’aab-u  l-ramaadiyyat-u 
the  gray  wolves 

1.13*  3 I ^ A 

maxluuqaat-un  muflidat-un  jidd-an 
very  beneficial  creatures 

4 I t la  j4-Cu\ 

’ashhur-un  qaliilat-un 
a few  months 


4_Ly^JI  a J 'a  -V 

Hamiir-u-hu  l-haziilat-u 
his  scrawny  donkeys 

al-funuun-u  l-mucaaSirat-u 
contemporary  arts 

fii  l-’a'waam-i  l-’axiirat-i 
in  the  last  years 


2.1.2  Human  referent 

When  the  referent  of  the  plural  noun  is  human,  then  the  agreement  is  straight- 
forward, using  masculine  or  feminine  plural  forms  as  appropriate: 


O'J-aJI  *1  jJluJI 

al-sufaraaJ-u  l-carab-u 
the  Arab  ambassadors 

ajli 

q aadat-un  caskariyy-uuna 
military  leaders 

A LoaJI 

al-J  ixwaan-u  l-muslim-uuna 

the  Muslim  Brotherhood  (‘Brothers’) 


j^^l jjl  e-l  al-OI 

al-xulafaa  ’-u  l-raashid-uuna 
the  orthodox  caliphs 

g-l  ■■■  dl 

al-nisaa  ’-u  l-mutaqaddimaat-u  fii  l-sinn-i 
women  of  advanced  age 

j_l_l  li  AVl  Jjl  ^...11  ^3.1 

JaHad-u  l-sukkaan-i  l-’aSliyy-iina 
one  of  the  indigenous  residents 


2.1.3  Special  cases 


2. 1.3.1  GROUPS  OF  HUMANS  AS  ABSTRACTIONS:  Sometimes,  although  the  noun 
referents  are  human,  they  are  being  referred  to  as  abstractions,  and  thus  the 
plural  is  treated  as  a nonhuman  plural: 

Cj  1 Pi  li  >1  II  4_A4^£_1I  * A-s. 

al-suluTaat-u  l-ruumaaniyyat-u  jamiic-u  }usar-i-him-i  l-kariimat-i 

the  Roman  authorities  all  their  distinguished  families 

£_»jLl1I  ^ A_Li I u i » II  jLiua fkju  II  ^_aI 

min  J ahamm-i  1-shaxSiyyaat-i  l-nisaa  ’iyyat-ifii  l-taariix-i 

among  the  most  important  female  personalities  in  history 

V 1 \ X » in  11  ^yA  mS  O l_i£  1*11  \ A) 

hunaaka  fi’aat-un  kathiirat-un  min-a  l-shacb-i  ta'iish-u  taHt-a  l-’arD-i. 

There  are  many  groups  of  people  [who]  live  underground. 
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> i\\e  ^ cJs j ^ ' 1 Aj  \ II  * II  Jjli 

fa-’inna  l-ghaalibiyyat-a  nxaraT-at  fii  jadal-in  caniif-in 
but  the  majority  plunged  into  violent  debate 

.JiVl  iJAjl  ^Li^i  , 2i  I 

qutil-at  xamsat-u  ’ashxaaS-in  calaa  l-  ’aqall-i.9 

At  least  five  persons  were  killed. 

2. 1.3. 2 ‘PEOPLE’  words:  sha'b  AND  naas 

(1)  sha'  b oJui»:  The  word  sha'b  ‘people’  although  semantically  plural,  is  usu- 
ally treated  as  masculine  singular,  as  a collective  noun.  Its  plural,  shu'uub, 
‘peoples’  is  treated  as  a nonhuman  plural  with  feminine  singular 
agreement: 

mithl-a  J ayy-i  sha‘b-in  ’aaxar-a  al-shu‘uub-u  l-‘ arabiyyat-u  war- 
like any  other  people  ’islaamiyyat-u 

the  Arab  and  Islamic  peoples 

A i Vi J o JJLuj  ,4_1S»  _j • II  l ^ jl_> 

mujarrad-u  shu'uub-in  wathaniyyat-in  baarak-a-haa  l-sha‘b-u  kull-u-hu. 
mere  pagan  peoples  All  the  people  blessed  it. 

(2)  naas  The  word  naas  ‘people’  has  inconsistent  agreement  patterns. 

From  the  triliteral  root  ’-n-s,  and  related  to  the  words  jjL^I  ’insaan  ‘human 
being,’  and  wJ  ’aanisa  ‘young  lady,’  it  refers  to  people  or  folk  in  general. 
Sometimes  its  agreement  patterns  follow  the  rules  for  words  referring  to 
human  beings,  i.e.,  the  agreement  is  masculine  plural;  other  times  (even 
in  the  same  text)  it  may  be  treated  as  an  abstraction  and  the  agreement  is 
feminine  singular: 

(2.1)  Plural  agreement: 

(JXlLi  Jj  1 U 1 1 

al-Talyaan-u  naas-un  shurafaa  ’-u. 

The  Italians  are  noble  (pi.)  people. 

.A_i.ic.Vl  Lc  Ijp  I jjjjl  1 ">  I ^juLULi 

fa-l-naas-u  ya-tanaawal-uuna  ’ anwaa'-an  muxtalifat-an  min-a  l-Jaghdhiyat-i. 

People  eat  (pi.)  different  sorts  of  food. 

9 The  agreement  here  is  not  with  the  feminine  form  of  the  number,  since  it  is  actually  masculine 
(agreeing  via  reverse  gender  with  the  singular  of 'ashxaaS,  shaxS). 
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(2.2)  Feminine  singular  agreement: 

. j ^yd  VI  A_)  jx.  I V (jxlLLII  ^yd 

wa-kathiir-un  min-a  l-naas-i  laa  ta-  ’kul-u  }aghdhiyat-an  }illaa  min  maSaadir-a 
nabaatiyyat-in. 

Many  people  only  eat  (f.  sg.)  food  from  plant  sources  (‘do  not  eat  food 
except  from  plant  sources’). 

2.2  Form  of  the  noun  plural 

Certain  plural  patterns  are  used  only  with  nouns  that  denote  human  beings. 


2.2.1  The  sound  masculine  plural 


engineer/s 

muhandis/muhandis-uuna 

uj-1" * 

cook/s 

Tabbaax/Tabbaax-uuna 

Omani/s 

cumaaniyy/  cumaaniyy-uuna 

Lebanese 

lubnaaniyy/lubnaaniyy-uuna 

! Broken  plurals  of  certain  patterns 

a.fucalaa J 

president/s 

ra°  iis/ruJasaaJ 

ambassador/s 

safiir/sufaraa J 

p lj  j ja'&u. i 

prince/s 

Jamiir/ J umaraaJ 

P 1 j J±*d  1 

b.  ’af'ilaa0 

friend/s 

Sadiiq/  3 aSdiqaa 3 

pLiAt-al  j 

doctor/s 

Tabiib/  3aTibbaa3 

pl  )lr»l  J *lr> 

c.fu“aal 

writer/s 

kaatib/kuttaab 

student/s 

Taalib/Tullaab 

guard/s 

Haaris/Hurraas 

2.2.3  Human/nonhuman  homonyms 

Sometimes  two  nouns  may  look  identical  (i.e.,  they  are  homonyms)  but  have  dif- 
ferent meanings,  one  human  and  one  nonhuman,  and  so  the  plural  is  different, 
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according  to  the  noun  referent: 

worker/s  caamil/cummaal  / J^U. 

factor/s  caamil / cawaamil  JJ j£.  / J-oU. 

3 Number 

Arabic  nouns  are  marked  for  three  different  kinds  of  number:  singular,  dual,  and 
plural.  Because  Arabic  has  a special  morphological  category  for  the  dual,  plural  in 
Arabic  refers  to  three  or  more.  The  singular  is  considered  the  base  form  of  the 
noun,  and  the  dual  and  plural  are  extensions  of  that  form  in  various  ways. 

3.1  The  dual  (al-muthannaa 

Arabic  has  a separate  number  category  for  two  of  anything.  Instead  of  using  the 
number  “two”  ( ithnaani  ^Lls!  or  ithnataani  plus  the  plural  noun,  as  does 

English  (“two  hands”),  Arabic  uses  a dual  suffix  on  the  singular  stem  to  mark  the 
noun  as  being  dual  (e.g.,  yad-aani  ‘two  hands’).  The  suffix  has  two  case  forms,  the 
case  being  signaled  by  the  change  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  suffix  from  /-aa-/  to  /-ay-/: 

-aani  (nominative) 

-ayni  (genitive/accusative) 

Nominative: 

waSal-a  safiir-aani. 

Two  ambassadors  arrived. 

Genitive: 

bayn-a  safiir-ayni 
between  two  ambassadors 

Accusative: 

Ijjlj 

zaar-uu  l-safiir-ayni. 

They  visited  the  two  ambassadors. 

3.1.1  Dual  with  taa  3 marbuuTa 

When  the  dual  suffix  is  added  to  a noun  ending  in  taa-’  marbuuTa , the  taa3  marbu- 
uTa is  no  longer  the  final  letter  in  the  word  and  it  turns  into  regular  taa3. 
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a year 

sanat-un 

A «... 

two  years 

sanat-aani 

JjLHuj 

in  (after)  two  years 

bacd-a  sanat-ayni 

JAJ 

a city 

madiinat-un 

AiUa 

two  cities 

madiinat-aani 

in  two  cities 

fii  madiinat-ayni 

3.1 .2  Dual  plus  waaw  or  yaa' 

When  the  dual  suffix  is  added  to  certain  words  that  are  biliteral  in  origin,  or  to 
words  in  the  defective  declension,  a waaw  or  yaa3  is  inserted  before  the  dual  suffix:10 

’a  b-a-w-aani  ’ax-a-w-aani 

parents  two  brothers 

JjL- 1-0 1 **fc  ^ 

muHaamiy-aani 
two  lawyers 

'.l  i.^-i Lfl  '.l 

qaaDiy-aani  maqhay-aani 

two  judges  two  cafes 

mustashfay-aa  ni 
two  hospitals 

3.1.3  Definiteness  in  the  dual 

One  of  the  features  of  the  dual  suffix  is  that  it  shows  no  distinction  between  def- 
inite and  indefinite.  It  cannot  be  marked  for  nunation.11 

two  smugglers 

muharrib-aani 

the  two  smugglers 

al-muharrib-aani 

with  two  smugglers 

mac-a  muharrib-ayni 

with  the  two  smugglers 

mac-a  l-muharrib-ayni 

3.1.4  M/f/fl-deletion  in  iDaafa 

If  a dual  noun  is  the  first  term  of  an  }iDaafa  or  annexation  structure,  the  nuun  plus 
kasra  ( fni / j)  of  the  dual  suffix  is  deleted.  Thus,  -aani  becomes  -aa  and  -ayni 

becomes  -ay.12 

10  Whether  the  additional  consonant  is  waaw  or yaaJ  depends  on  the  root  consonants  and  on  deriva- 
tional morphology.  See  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983.  Part  2:  14-17. 

11  The  dual  suffixes  -mini  and  -ayni  as  well  as  the  sound  masculine  plural  suffixes  -uuna  and  -iina  both 
terminate  with  the  consonant  nuun,  followed  by  a short  vowel,  and  this  feature  behaves  to  a cer- 
tain extent  as  a form  of  nunation  (being  deleted  if  the  noun  has  a possessive  pronoun  suffix,  for 
instance).  Additional  nunation  is  not  used  for  these  suffixes. 

12  In  Arabic  annexation  structures,  there  is  a general  prohibition  on  the  first  term  (the  muDaaf), 
against  noun  suffixes  ending  with  an  -n  sound.  This  applies  to  nunation  (indefiniteness  marking), 
to  the  dual  suffix,  and  to  the  sound  masculine  plural. 
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waziir-aa  l-cadl-i  wa  l-Jiclaam-i  li-waziir-ay-i  l-xaarijiyyat-i 

the  two  ministers  of  Justice  and  Information  for  the  two  foreign  ministers 

6 jLa-lJlj  ^LiaJI  ^IcuUjoj  II 

fii  siyaasat-ay-i  l-difaac-i  wa  l-tijaarat-i 13  fii  yawm-ay-i  l-sabt-i  wa-l-’aHad-i 

in  the  two  policies  of  defense  and  trade  on  the  two  days  of  Saturday 

and  Sunday 

shaqqat-un  mukawwanat-un  min  ghurfat-ay  nawm-in 
a two-bedroom  apartment  (‘an  apartment  consisting  of  two  bedrooms’) 


3.1.5  M/w/7-deletion  with  pronoun  suffix 

The  same  process  occurs  when  a noun  in  the  dual  gets  a possessive  pronoun 
suffix.  The  -ni  of  the  dual  suffix  is  deleted  and  the  possessive  pronoun  suffix  is 
attached  directly  to  the  -aa  or  -ay  of  the  dual  suffix.  For  example: 


4-1 -U  4— 

bayn-a  yad-ay-hi  mi  n jaanib-ay-hi 

in  front  of  him  (‘between  his  two  hands’)  from  its  two  sides 


ta-ftaH-u  dhiraac-ay-haa. 
She  opens  her  arms. 


J ■ 

waSal-a  manduub-aa-hu. 
His  two  delegates  arrived. 


3.1.6  Dual  agreement 

When  a noun  in  the  dual  is  modified  by  an  adjective,  is  referred  to  by  a pronoun, 
or  is  the  subject  of  a following  verb,  then  these  form  classes  conform  to  the  dual 
inflection  as  well.  Thus,  the  concept  of  dual  is  present  not  only  in  nouns,  but  in 
adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs.  These  are  discussed  separately  under  each  of  the 
form-class  headings,  but  here  are  some  examples: 


hunaaka  mawDuuc-aani  muhimm-aani. 
There  are  two  important  subjects. 

xaadim-u  l-Haram-ayni  l-shariif-ayni 14 
the  Servant  of  the  two  Holy  Places 


jfLu^Ldt  jiVim  II  JMik. 

xilaal-a  l-sanat-ayni  1-maaDiycit-ayni 
during  the  past  two  years 

bayn-a  haadh-ayni  l-Hadath-ayni 
between  these  two  events 


13  In  this  and  the  following  phrases  the  -ay  dual  ending  is  given  a “helping  vowel”  kasra  because  of 
the  consonantal  nature  of  the  -y  ending  on  the  dual  suffix  -ay,  in  order  to  help  pronunciation  and 
liaison  with  the  following  word.  (See  Wright  1967, 1:21  on  this  point.) 

14  A traditional  title  of  the  ruler  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
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3.2  The  Plural  (al-jamc  ^A\) 

Arabic  nouns  form  their  plurals  in  three  ways.  Two  of  these  are  “external”  plurals 
consisting  of  suffixes  added  to  the  singular  stem  (the  sound  feminine  and  sound 
masculine  plurals).  The  third  way  of  pluralizing  occurs  inside  the  noun  stem  itself 
(the  “broken”  or  internal  plural),  shifting  the  arrangement  of  vowels,  and  some- 
times inserting  an  extra  consonant  or  two.  To  add  to  this  diversity,  a noun  may 
have  two  or  three  (or  more)  alternative  plurals. 


3.2.1  The  sound  feminine  plural  (jam1  muannath  saalim  ^.) 

This  form  of  plural  is  very  common  and  applies  to  an  extensive  range  of  Arabic 
noun  classes,  both  human  and  nonhuman.  It  consists  of  a suffix  -aut  (ol-)  attached 
to  the  singular  stem  of  the  noun.  Note  that  when  this  suffix  is  attached  to  a noun 
that  has  taaJ  marbuuTa  in  the  singular,  it  replaces  the  taaJ  marbuuTa : 


power/s 

quwwa/ 

quww-aat 

station/s 

maHaTTa/ 

maHaTT-aat 

O 1 Iri  -k  ^ j A l-.~v  rt 

oasis/-es 

waaHa/ 

waaH-aat 

o Ij  ! 

society/ies 

mujtamaf  o' 

mujtamac-aat 

i X n ! 

company/ies 

sharika/ 

sharik-aat 

O jlu  J 

airport/s 

maTaar/ 

maTaar-aat 

O 1 Uo-A  ! l A 

3.2.1 .1  INFLECTION  OF  THE  SOUND  FEMININE  PLURAL:  Tlie  sound  feminine  plural 
suffix  has  a special  declension  of  its  own.  It  inflects  for  definiteness  (definite  and 
indefinite)  and  for  case,  but  only  shows  two  case  variations  instead  of  the  normal 
three:  / -u/  or  /-im/  for  nominative  and  /-i/  or  /-in/  for  genitive/accusative.  The  sound 
feminine  plural  ending  never  takes  fatHa  / -a/.  For  inflectional  paradigms  see 
section  5.4. 2.1,  subsection  (3),  in  this  chapter. 

Nominative: 

companies 

the  companies 

Genitive: 

in  companies 

in  the  companies 

Accusative: 

He  founded  companies.  Jassas-a  sharik-aat-in.  jio 

He  founded  the  companies.  Jassas-a  l-sharik-aat-i.  .oL£ ^1  U^J\ 


fii  sharik-aat-in  o \S jL.  ^ 

fii  l-sharik-aat-i  ^iJI  ^ 


sharik-aat-un 

al-sharik-aat-u 
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Examples: 

■CiVUojI  ■OLijj/’tA  LluJ 

yu-jrii  ttiSaal-aat-in.  las-na  miSriyy-aat-in. 

He  is  implementing  contacts.  We  (f.)  are  not  Egyptian. 

3. 2. 1.2  variants:  buffer  sounds  inserted  before  sound  feminine  plural 
SUFFIX:  Some  nouns  insert  a waaw  or  yaa3  or  a baa3  to  the  noun  stem  before 
affixing  the  \-aat\  ending.  Most  of  these  nouns  end  in  the  singular  with  a vowel  or 
•’ alif-hamza , but  some  end  with  taa3  or  taa 3 marbuuTa : 

(1)  waaw  insertion: 

(1.1)  Two  common  bi-consonantal  nouns  insert  waaw  before  the  -aat  ending: 

sister/s  3uxt/  3axa-w-aat  year/s  sana/sana-w-aat 

(1.2)  Certain  borrowed  words  ending  in  ’alifTawiila  take  the  sound  feminine  plu- 
ral with  waaw  as  buffer  between  the  two  ’alifs.  Note  that  even  though  the 
referents  of  these  nouns  are  human  males,  the  plural  is  sound  feminine. 

pasha/s  baashaa/baashaa-w-aat  j Liiil— j 

pope/s  baabaa/baabaa-w-aat-baaba-w-aat  cJ ~ ol jLL /LL 

(1.3)  Nouns  ending  in  the  suffix  -aa3  often  drop  the  final  hamza  and  add  a waaw 
between  the  stem  and  suffix:15 

green  (f.)/greens  xaDraa3  /xaDraa-w-aat 

(vegetables) 

desert/s16  SaHraa3  /SaHraa-w-aat 

parrot/s  babbaghaa3 /babbaghaa-w-aat 

(1.4)  Nouns  ending  in  3alif  plus  taa3  marbuuTa  usually  shorten  3alif  to  fatHa,  and 
add  a waaw: 

channel/s;  canal/s  qanaat/qana-w-aat 

prayer/s  Salaat/  Sala-w-aat  of J)l.^ 1 6 ^L-<a 

(2)  yaa3  insertion:  Nouns  that  end  with  with  3alif  maqSuura  shorten  the  3alif 
to  fatHa  and  insert  yaa3  before  the  sound  feminine  plural  suffix: 

memory/ies  dhikraa/dhikra-y-aat 

sweet/s  Halwaa/Halwa-y-aat 

15  Note  that  if  the  hamza  in  the  -aaJ  ending  is  part  of  the  root,  then  the  hamza  is  not  deletable,  as  in: 

•’ ijraa'aat  oUl 

16  Alternative  plurals  for  SaHraaJ  are  SaHaaraa  L^..^  and  SaHaar-in  j L^=>. 
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fever/s 

Hummaa/Humma-y-aat 

Cj  \ } ft  j ^ -ft 

level/s 

mustawan/mustawa-y-aat 

hospital/s 

mustashfan/mustashfa-y-aat 

0 1 

(3)  haa’  insertion:  The  word  Timm,  ‘mother’  inserts  a haaJ  preceded  by  fatHa 
before  suffixing  the  sound  feminine  plural:17 

mother/s 

’umm/  ’umm-ah-aat 

Borrowed  words  ending  with  a long  vowel  (especially  -uu)  often  insert  haa J as 
a buffer  before  the  /-aat/  suffix  in  order  to  avoid  two  long  vowels  coming 
together: 

casino/s 

kaaziinuu/kaaziinuu-h-aat 

radio/s 

raadyuu/raadyuu-h-aat 

studio/s 

(i)stuudyuu/(i)stuudyuu-h-aat 

Cj  (l)  j ^ jj jp , , , (l) 

3. 2. 1.3  WHERE  THE  SOUND  FEMININE  PLURAL  IS  USED!  The  following  categories 
describe  the  types  of  nouns  which  make  their  plural  using  the  sound  feminine 
plural  suffix  -aat.  Some  categories  are  general,  like  number  1,  and  some  are 
specific,  like  3 and  4.  In  some  cases  there  is  more  than  one  form  of  the  plural.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list,  but  covers  major  categories. 

(1)  Many  (but  not  all)  nouns  ending  in  taa’  marbuuTa : 


embassy/ies 

sifa  a ra/sifa  a r-a  a t 

oljl  flu,)  J 

government/s 

Hukuuma/Hukuum-aat 

di  j -v 

language/s 

lugha/lugh-aat 

dliJ/UJ 

ticket/s 

biTaaqa/biTaaq-aat-baTaa J iq 

JjjUaj  ~ ,~»l  cl  U > j 1 U ' 

pharmacy/ies 

Saydaliyya/Saydaliyy-aat 

.~,l  J 1 p.y-,  j I. 

continent/s 

qaarra/qaarr-aat 

CjIjL 5/  SjLS 

barracks 

thukna/thukn-aat~~thukan 

(1.1)  Vowel  variation:  Feminine  nouns  ending  with  taa ■’  marbuuTa  or  taa ■’  that 
have  sukuun  on  the  second  radical,  often  use  the  sound  feminine  plural 
with  a slight  internal  vowel  change,  usually  a shift  to  an  additional  vowel 
inserted  after  the  second  radical.  When  the  original  short  vowel  is  fatHa  or 

1 The  word  ’umm,  in  addition  to  meaning  literally  ‘mother,’  also  has  abstract  meanings  such  as 
‘source,  origin,  original  version,  essence.’  See  Wehr  1979  for  examples  and  details. 
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kasra,  the  change  tends  to  be  to  fatHas:  if  the  short  vowel  is  Damma,  then 
the  Damma  may  be  copied  or  there  may  be  a change  to  fatHas. 


service/s 

xidma/xidam-aat-xidam  ~ ^ 

experience/s 

xibra/xibar-aat 

girl/s;  daughter/s 

bintfban-aat 

dji-AJ  j " ■ > ' 

session/s 

jalsa/jalas-aat 

L " 1 l IJJ  \ ^ j A l.l 

sister/s 

,Juxt/  9 axaw-aat 

circle/s;  ring/s 

Halqa/Halaq-aat 

. 1 Q j 4 Q 1-v 

authority/ies 

sulTa/suluT-aat 

i** \ 1 Ini  j L 1 . . . 

Nouns  referring  strictly  to  female  human  beings.  Many  of  these  nouns  are 
actually  participles  used  as  substantives  (nouns).  Some  denote  professions, 
but  others  are  simply  common  nouns.  When  the  sound  feminine  plural  is 
used  to  refer  to  groups  of  human  beings,  it  only  denotes  exclusively  female 
groups.18 

lady/ies 

sayyida/sayyid-aa  t 

d)l  Jliu  J 6 1.\  J UJ 

queen/s 

malika/malik-aat 

actress/es 

mumaththila/mumaththil-aat 

M ^ J A_.h  A A 

professor/s  (f.) 

Justaadha/  °ustaadh-aat 

d i j i i.j  i j a a * ...i 

customer/s  (f.) 

zabuuna/zabuun-aat 

Muslim/s  (f.) 

muslima/muslim-aat 

expert/s  (f.) 

xabiira/xabiir-aat 

d>  l^,_V  > j \ 

Verbal  nouns  from  derived  forms  II-X  of  triliteral  roots  and  also  from 
Forms  I-IV  of  quadriliteral  roots.  These  verbal  nouns  all  take  the  sound 
feminine  plural,  even  though  most  of  them  are  masculine  in  the  singular. 

In  the  Form  II  verbal  noun,  the  -aat  plural  often  alternates  with  a broken 
plural.19 

Verbal  nouns  from  triliteral  roots: 

arrangement/s 

II.  tartiib/tartiib-aat 

negotiation/s 

III.  mufaawaDa/mufaawaD-aat 

j l_!Lo 

18  If  even  one  human  male  is  present  within  the  group,  the  masculine  plural  form  is  used. 

19  The  optional  Form  II  plural  is  usually  of  the  CaCaaCiiC  pattern.  See  section  3.23.2,  subsection 
(4.1.4),  in  this  chapter. 
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announcement/s  IV.  Jiclaan/  Ji‘laan-aat 

tension/s 

V.  tawattur/tawattur-aat 

exchange/s 

VI.  tabaadul/tabaaduhaat 

oVjLij  j JjLij 

reflection/s 

VII.  incikaas/  incikaas-aat 

■ " 1 1 i_u  LSLs > 1 j 

discovery/ies 

VIII.  iktishaaf/iktishaaf-aat 

~ . 1 o'  ■ . ■ " ^ 1 J , al 

investment/s 

X.  istithmaar/istithmaar-aat 

l**-1  1 j J 1 A \ ' . • ■ 1 

Verbal  nouns  from  quadriliteral  roots: 

mumbling/s 

I.  hamhama/hamham-aat 

decline/s 

II.  tadahwur/tadahwur-aat 

1 j 

serenity/ies 

IV.  iTmi’naan/iTmi’naan-aat 

The  nisba  of  derived  form  verbal  nouns,  when  functioning  as  a noun  refer- 
ring to  nonhuman  entities,  also  takes  the  sound  feminine  plural,  e.g., 
‘reserve/s’  iHtiyaaTiyy  liHtiyaaTiyy-aat 

(4)  Active  (AP)  and  passive  (PP)  participles  of  Form  I that  do  not  denote 
human  beings,  even  though  they  may  be  masculine  in  the  singular.  Note 
that  some  Form  I participles  have  an  alternate  broken  plural  form. 
Examples: 

plan/s 

I PP:  mashruu1'/ 
mashruuc-aat-mashaanir 

manuscript/s 

I PP:  maxTuuT/maxTuuT-aat 20 

Jl)  LLa  j \ ^ j e\ 

implication/s 

I PP:  madluul/madluul-aat 

^ ,J^J  J-4> 

topic/s 

I PP:  mawDuuc/ 
mawDuu  c-aat-mawaaDii c 

^ . rf->  l^o  ~~  Cj  1 j ^ ^-o 

creature/s 

I PP:  maxluuqjmaxluuq-aat 

Cj  U j 3 J>  ^ 

revenue/s 

I AP:  caa3id/  caa  'id-aat 

CjI-uLc.  j JjLc. 

import/s 

I AP:  waarid/waarid-aat 

Jjljjlj/Jjlj 

duty/ies 

I AP:  waajib/waajib-aat 

being/s 

I AP:  kaa  ’in/kaa  ’in-aat 

J 

menu/s;  list/s 

I AP:  qaaJima/qaaJim-aat  - qawaa  ’im 

I^Jfl  ~ Cj  j 4_a_jUs 

20  The  singular  occurs  both 

as  maxTuuT  L and  maxTuuTa  iL „ 
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(5)  Active  (AP)  and  passive  (PP)  participles  of  the  derived  verb  forms  (II-X) 
and  quadriliterals  if  they  do  not  refer  to  human  beings.  These  nouns 
may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine  in  the  singular. 


volume/s 

II  PP:  mujallad/mujallad-aat 

■-.l.d-w  A j V 1 -S.  ^ 

foundation/s 

II  PP:  mu 1 assasa/mu*  assas-aat 

L**jl  ...  ..  i)  j A i . 1 III  A 

drug/s 

II  AP:  muxaddir/muxaddir-aat 

CjljOik-a  j j.\\.  a 

note/s 

II  AP:  mudhakkira/mudhakkir-aat 

Cj  1 j-o  j 6 j-o 

establishment/s 

IV  PP:  munshaJa/munshaJ-aat 

Cj  1 \ ji  j * ' 

ocean/s 

IV  AP:  muHiiT/muHiiT-aat 

^ 1 U i ^ ^ j L i "v  A 

change/s 

V PP:  mutaghayyar/mutaghayyar-aat 

Cjljjiu  j jxxl  a 

synonym/s 

VI  AP:  mutaraadif/mutaraadif-aat 

slope/s 

VII  PP  munHaDar/munHaDar-aat 

conference/s 

VIII  PP:  mu  ’tamar/mu  ’tamar-aat 

level/s 

VIII  PP:  mustawan/mustaway-aat 

l-J  j m ^ 

settlement/s 

X PP:  mustawTana/mustawTan-aat 

.**  \ 1 %V  ^ > <«■  A j <1  \ J tiu  A 

hospital/s 

X PP:  mustashfan/mustashfay-aat 

swamp/s 

X PP:  mustanqac/mustanqac-aat 

camp/s 

Quad  PP:  mucaskar/mucaskar-aat 

explosive/s 

Quad  AP:  mufarqi1'  /mufarqic-aat 

Note  that  of  course,  participles  of  any  verb  form  that  refer  (strictly)  to 
female  human  beings  will  also  take  the  sound  feminine  plural,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rule  in  3.2. 1.3(2)  above: 


teacher/s  (f.) 

II  AP:  mudanisa/mudarris-aat 

Lujj  _Lo  J A_uj^  _i_o 

citizen/s  (f.) 

III  AP:  muwaaTina/muwaaTin-aat 

sL)  L‘Jn  l^o  j 4 \ U 1 j ^ 

supervisor/s  (f.) 

IV  AP:  mushrifa/mushrif-aat 

O L-fi^ua-o  j 

specialist/s  (f.) 

V AP:  mutaxaSSisa/mutaxaSSis-aat 

consumer/s  (f.) 

X AP:  mustahlika/mustahlik-aat 
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With  most  (but  not  all)  loanwords  borrowed  directly  from  a foreign  lan- 
guage into  Arabic.21 

computer/s 

kumbiyuutir/kumbiyutir-aat 

telephone/s 

ta  l ifu  un/tal  ifu  un-aat 

taxi/s 

taaksii/taaksiiy-aat 

— j ~ j ^ L 

dollar/s 

duulaar/duulaar-aat 

CjIjVjj/jVjJ 

hormone/s 

hurmuun/hurmuun-aat 

vIjLjj-oj-A  j j-A 

virus/es 

fi  i ruus/fi  i ru  us-aat 

liter/s 

liitir/liitir-aat 

lord/s 

luurd/luurd-aat22 

The  tens  numbers  (twenty  through  ninety),  when  referring  to  decades, 
such  as  the  “twenties”  and  “sixties.”  Note  that  the/  -aat/  plural  suffix  is 
attached  to  the  genitive/accusative  form  of  the  word  stem  (/-tin/,  not  /-uun/ 

sixty/sixties 

sittiina/sittiin-aat 

seventy/seventies 

sabciina/sabciin-aat 

CjLuXiw  j ' * ' " ■ 

ninety/nineties 

tisciina/tisciin-aat 

Feminine  proper  names  even  if  they  do  not  end  in  taa  J marbuuTa : 

Zeinab/s 

zaynab /zaynab-aat 

cjLiijj  j j 

Amira/s 

Jamiira / •’ amiir-aat 

Names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet: 

•’alif/s 

Jalif/Jalif-aat 

raa’/s 

raa'/raa'-aat 

cUlj/^lj 

waaw/s 

waaw/waaw-aat 

21  Some  examples  of  borrowed  nouns  with  Arabic  broken  plurals  are: 


bank/s 

batik/bunuuk 

ton/s 

Tann / JaTnaan 

jLdai/ ^ 

million/s 

milyuiin/malaayiin 

mile/s 

miil/  Jamyaal 

meter/s 

mitr / Jaamtaar 

jLlJ  j 

:2  As  in  majlis-u  l-luurdaat-i  ‘The  House  of  Lords.' 
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(10)  Names  of  the  months:  There  are  three  sets  of  names  of  the  months  used 
in  Arabic:  two  sets  for  the  solar  calendar  (one  based  on  Semitic  names  and 
one  on  borrowed  European  names)  and  one  for  the  lunar  Muslim 
calendar.23  All  months  make  their  plural  with  -aat. 


April/s 

Juiy/s 

Ramadan/s 

Shawwal/s 

December/s 


niisaan/niisaan-aat  -./> 

tammuuz/tammuuz-aat  /jj 

ramaDaan/ramaDaan-aat  .-,1 U jl  -^j 
shawwaal/shawwaal-aat 

disambir/disambir-aat  il)  1^  l A tit  J j f X -A  jjj  J 


(11)  Feminine  adjectives  that  stand  on  their  own  as  substantives:  for  exam- 
ple, the  feminine  relative  or  nisba  adjectives  (adjectives  ending  in  -iyya). 
Adjectives  take  the  sound  feminine  plural  when  referring  strictly  to 
female  human  beings. 


Yemeni/s  (f.) 
Tunisian/s  (f.) 
Arab/s  (f.) 


yaman  iyya/ya  man  iyy-aat 
tu  unisiyya/tu  u n isiyy-a  a t 
carabiyya/  carabiyy-aat 


J1>1  juuj]  j A _> 


(12)  Other:  The  sound  feminine  plural  is  used  on  a number  of  other  nouns 
that  do  not  clearly  fall  into  the  above  categories.  One  especially  frequent 
use  is  with  nouns  whose  final  syllable  contains  a long  /-aa-/  in  the  singular. 


airport/s 

maTaar/maTaar-aat 

CjljUa-a  ^jUxa 

orbit/s 

madaar/madaar-aat 

sZj  1 j 1 J-o  j ^ 1 J_o 

field/s 

majaal/majaal-aat 

Zj  Yl  J Jl  ~k.n 

animal/s 

Hayawaan/Hayawaan-aat 

ol— j 

activity/ies 

nashaaT/nashaaT-aat24 

l*i1  ui  t j u i 

decision/s 

qaraar/qaraar-aat 

spice/s 

bahaar/bahaar-aat 

security,  guarantee/s 

Damaa  n/Da  maa  n-a  a t 

d>l— 1 1 i ^*1  j 

bath/s 

Hammaam/Hammaam-aat 

■ ~'l  -a!  -V  j ^ 1 A -V 

current/s 

t ayya  a r/tayya  a r-a  a t 

CjljLxj  j jl_l3 

23  For  complete  sets  of  the  Arabic  names  of  months  in  the  lunar  and  solar  calendars  see  Ryding  1990, 
409. 

24  Also  ■’ anshiTa  aLL'T 
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waterfall/s 

call/s 

folder/s 

location/s 


shallaal/shallaal-aat 
nidaaJ  / nidaaJ-aat 
milaff/milaff-aat 
maHall/maHall-aat 


uLiia  j al-a 


3.2.2  The  sound  masculine  plural  (jam1  mudhakkar  saalim 

The  sound  masculine  plural  is  much  more  restricted  in  occurrence  than  the 
sound  feminine  plural  because,  almost  without  exception,  it  only  occurs  on 
nouns  and  adjectives  referring  to  male  human  beings  or  mixed  groups  of  male 
and  female  human  beings.25 


3.2.2. 1 INFLECTION  OF  THE  SOUND  MASCULINE  PLURAL!  This  type  of  plural  takes 
the  form  of  a suffix  that  attaches  to  the  singular  noun  (or  adjective):  -uuna 
(nominative)  or  -iina  (genitive/accusative). 

(1)  Case:  The  sound  masculine  plural  shows  overtly  only  two  case  inflections 
instead  of  three.  Note  that  the  long  vowel  in  the  suffix  (-uu-  or-ii-)  is  the  case 
marker,  and  is  what  changes  when  the  case  changes.26  The  short  vowel  end- 
ing ( fatHa ) (-a)  remains  the  same  in  both  the  nominative  and  the 
genitive/accusative.  This  fatHa  is  not  a case  ending,  but  rather  part  of  the 
spelling  of  the  suffix.  In  pause  form  it  is  not  pronounced.  Examples: 


observers  (nom.) 

muraaqib-uuna 

observers  (gen./acc.) 

muraaqib-iina 

surgeons  (nom.) 

jarraaH-uuna 

surgeons  (gen./acc.) 

jarraaH-iina 

(2)  Definiteness:  One  of  the  features  of  the  sound  masculine  plural  suffix  is 
that,  like  the  dual  suffix,  there  is  no  distinction  between  definite  and 
indefinite: 

assistants  musaacid-uuna 

the  assistants  al-musaacid-uuna 

with  assistants  maca  musaacid-iina 

with  the  assistants  maca  l-musaacid-iina 

25  Exceptions  are  very  few  and  include,  for  example, JarD/  ^ jf-'araDuun  _>!  - ‘land/s. ’ The  noun 

JarD  has  a more  common  plural,  however:  ’araaD-in  jl. 

26  Arab  grammarians  consider  the  long  vowel  of  the  sound  masculine  plural  as  the  inflectional 
vowel,  the  one  that  indicates  case. 
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3. 2. 2. 2 A/iiun-DELETiON : 

(1)  As  first  term  of  JiDaafa:  A distinctive  feature  of  the  sound  masculine  plural 
suffix,  like  the  dual  suffix,  is  that  because  its  final  consonant  is  a nuun,  the 
nuun  and  its  vowel,  fatHa,  are  deleted  if  the  noun  is  the  first  term  of  an 
JiDaafa  (annexation  structure).27  The  long  vowel  of  the  suffix  (-uu-  or  -ii-)  is 
then  left  as  the  final  element  of  the  word. 


£jLui  j ^ 
filisTiiniyy-uu  l-xaarij-i 

Palestinians  abroad 

L-OJ1 

muwaaTin-uu  ’uurubbaa  l-gharbiyyat-i 
the  citizens  of  Western  Europe 


A_a_o  LJ I ^ ^ j \ 

min  mutaxarrij-ii  1-jaami‘at-i 
from  the  university  graduates 

Ldilj_al  JLaIu  ^ a i ...  a » 
bi-muslim-ii  shimaal-i J ifriiqiyaa 
with  the  Muslims  of  North  Africa 


pi  .aJA  ^II 


li-mudiir-ii  1-munaZZamaat-i 
for  the  administrators 
of  the  organizations 


muHibb-uu  l-cilm-i 


lovers  of  knowledge 


A-udJI  ^jljLIa 

mutaabV  -uu  l-lacbat-i 
followers  of  the  game 


ban-uu  quraysh-in 
Quraysh  tribe  (literally: 
‘the  sons  of  Quraysh’) 


(2)  With  a pronoun  suffix:  Likewise,  when  a noun  with  the  sound  masculine 
plural  is  suffixed  with  a possessive  pronoun,  the  nuun  and  short  vowel  /-a/  of 
the  suffix  are  deleted: 


from  its  supporters 
for  their  nominees 
our  delegates 
its  publishers 
our  sons 


min  mu  ’ayyid-ii-hi 

li-murashshaH-ii-him 

manduub-uu-naa 

naashir-uu-haa 

ban-uu-naa 


Lj^— j J)  \ \ A 

LA^^ujL!) 


3. 2. 2. 3 WHERE  THE  SOUND  MASCULINE  PLURAL  IS  USED!  The  following  categories 
show  the  types  of  nouns  which  form  their  plural  using  the  sound  masculine 
suffix.  Some  categories  are  general,  like  number  1,  and  some  are  specific,  like  3 
and  4.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list,  but  covers  major  categories. 


27 


See  note  12  in  this  chapter. 
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(1)  Participles  as  nouns:  Participles  acting  as  substantives  (nouns)  often  take 
the  sound  masculine  plural  when  referring  to  human  males  or  mixed 
groups  of  male  and  female. 

(1.1)  Form  I:  Some  Form  I participle  nouns  take  the  sound  masculine  plural, 
but  most  take  a broken  plural  (see  section  3.2.3. 1,  subsection  (1.2))  when 
referring  to  male  human  beings  or  mixed  male/female  groups.  Some 
examples  of  the  sound  masculine  plural  are: 

official/s  I PP:  mas-’uul/mas^ul-uumi 

researcher/s  I AP:  baaHith/baaHith-uuna 

speaker/s  I AP:  naaTiq/naaTiq-uuna 

(1.2)  Forms  II-X:  Derived  form  (II— X)  triliteral  and  quadriliteral  active  and  pas- 
sive participles  that  refer  to  human  males  take  the  sound  masculine  plural: 

Form  II: 


nominee/s 

II  PP:  murcishshaH/murashshaH-uuna 

actor/s 

II  AP:  mnmaththil/mumaththil-uuna 

Form  III: 

reporter/s 

III  AP:  muraasil/mumasil-uumi 

Jj-Lj  1 J*  j J-uJj-a 

citizen/s 

III  AP:  muwaaTin/muwaaTin-uuna 

observer/s 

III  AP:  muraaqib/muraaqib-uuna 

Form  IV: 

Muslim/s 

IV  AP:  muslim/muslim-uuna 

A 1 Ml  .0  j ^ 1 

attache/s 

IV  PP:  mulHaq/mulHaq-uuna 

manager/s 

IV  AP:  mudiir/mudiir-uuna 

guide/s 

IV  AP:  murshid/murshid-uuna 

Form  V: 

narrator/s 

V AP:  mutakallim/mutakallim-uuna 

extremist/s 

V AP:  mutaTarrif/mutaTarrif-uuna 

volunteer/s 

V AP:  mutaTawwic/mutaTawwic-uuna 

JjXLjLIa  j £ jlal* 

rebel/s 

V AP:  mutamarrid/mutamarrid-uuna 

Form  VI: 

optimist/s 

VI  AP:  mutafaaJil/mutafaa,il-uuna 

pessimist/s 

VI  AP:  mutashaaJim/mutashaaJim-uuna 

^ j UJ-l-O 

o J / J 
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Form  VII:  rare 
Form  VIII: 
voter/s;  elector/s 
listener/s 
Form  IX:  rare 
Form  X: 
consumer/s 
renter/s 

(1.3)  Quadriliterals: 
engineer/s 
translator/s 


VIII AP:  muntaxib/muntaxib-uuna 
VIII  AP:  mustamic  /mustamic-uuna 


X AP:  mustahlik/mustahlik-uuna 
X AP:  mustaJjir/mustaJjir-uuna 

QIAP:  muhandis/muhandis-uuna 
QI AP:  muta rj i m/muta rj i m-u una 


(2)  Names  of  professions:  Certain  nouns  in  Arabic  refer  to  those  who  engage 
in  professions  or  other  pursuits.  The  pattern  is  CaCCaaC  ( fa“aal  JL*i).  The 
masculine  form  of  these  nouns  takes  the  sound  masculine  plural: 


baker/s  xabbaaz/xabbaaz-uuna 

hunter/s  Sayyaad/Sayyaad-uuna 

money-changer/s  Sa  rraaf/Sarraaf-uuna 

coppersmith/s  naHHaas/naHHaas-uuna 


i j\ 


(3)  Alternation  with  broken  plural:  Sometimes  the  sound  masculine  plural 
alternates  with  a broken  plural: 

son/s  ibn/  JabnaaJ  -ban-uuna  jji*  - 

director/s  mudiir/  mudaraaJ  ~ mudiir-uuna  ~ 

(4)  Noun  nisbas:  Nisba  or  relative  adjectives  may  also  function  as  nouns,  in 
which  case,  if  they  refer  to  human  males  or  mixed  groups,  they  are  often 


pluralized  with  the  sound  masculine  plural:28 
Lebanese  lubnaaniyy/lubnaaniyy-uuna 

European/s  Juurubbiyy/Juurubbiyy-uunaa 


Some  exceptions  to  this  include  the  words  for  ‘Arab,’  ‘bedouin,’  and  ‘foreigner’  which  take  bro- 
ken plurals:  carabiyy/  carab  v badawiyy/badw  j±>/  and  Jajnabiyy/  ’ajaanib 
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electrician/s  kahrabaa’iyy/  kahrabaa’iyy-uuna 

statistician/s  JiHSaa’iyy/JiHSaa’iyy-uuna 

politician/s  siyaasiyy/siyaasiyy-uuna 

country  dweller/s  riifiyy/riifiyy-uuna 


I j I 


(5)  Numbers  in  tens:  The  tens  numbers  include  the  sound  masculine  plu- 
ral suffix  as  part  of  their  word  structure.  It  inflects  just  as  the  regular 
sound  masculine  plural,  -uuna  for  nominative  and  -iina  for  genitive/ 
accusative. 


twenty 

cishruuna 

thirty 

thalaathuuna 

forty 

Jarbacuuna 

fifty 

xamsuuna 

sixty 

sittuuna 

seventy 

sabcuuna 

Oj>» 

eighty 

thamaanuuna 

ninety 

tiscuuna 

(Jj* 

LiLi  JjjJjS.  ^ 

caliyy  baabaa  wa-l-’arba‘-uuna  HSS-an  fii  ‘ ishr-iina  mujallad-an 
Ali  Baba  and  the  forty  thieves  in  twenty  volumes 

bi-mushaarakat-i  thalaath-iina  baaHith-an 
with  the  participation  of  thirty  researchers 

If  a plural  is  needed  for  these  terms  (“forties,”  “fifties,”  the  sound  femi- 
nine plural  is  suffixed  to  the  genitive/accusative  form  of  the  number  (see 
above  3.2. 1.3(7)).  For  more  on  numerals,  see  Chapter  15. 


3.2.3  The  broken  plural  ( jam'  al-taksiir  j ;■■■<"» » 

The  broken  or  internal  plural  is  highly  characteristic  of  Arabic  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives. It  involves  a shift  of  vowel  patterns  within  the  word  stem  itself,  as  in  English 
“man/men,”  “foot/feet”  or  “mouse/mice.”  It  may  also  involve  the  affixation  of  an 
extra  consonant  (usually  hamza  or  waaw).  The  relationship  between  singular  nouns 
and  their  broken  plural  forms  relates  to  syllable  and  stress  patterns,  so  that  there 
is  often  a characteristic  rhythm  to  the  singular/plural  doublet  when  said  aloud. 

The  structure  and  regularities  of  the  Arabic  broken  plural  system  have  been 
the  subject  of  research  in  morphological  theory  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  theories  to  identify  and 
account  for  the  underlying  regularities  in  the  broken  plural  system,  the  most 
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prominent  of  those  theories  being  templatic  morphology  and  prosodic 
morphology.29 

For  nonnative  speakers  of  Arabic,  learning  which  nouns  take  which  plurals  can 
take  some  time,  but  if  singulars  and  plurals  are  learned  as  doublets  and  grouped 
together,  sound  patterns  of  vowel-consonant  distribution  become  evident  and,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  ascertainable.  The  most  common  broken  plural  patterns  are 
listed  here  under  triptote  (fully  inflected)  and  diptote  (partially  inflected)  cate- 
gories. (For  the  nature  of  diptote  inflection  see  section  5.4. 2.2  in  this  chapter.) 
Wherever  possible,  specific  vowel  patterns  are  identified. 

Where  patterns  are  more  general,  consonant-vowel  structures  are  also  given, 
using  the  convention  that  the  symbol  V stands  for  any  vowel  and  W for  any  long 
vowel.  The  letter  C stands  for  any  consonant.30 

3.2.3. 1 TRIPTOTE  PATTERN  PLURALS  ( jam1  mucrab  ^):  These  broken  plural 
patterns  are  fully  inflectable.  They  show  all  three  case  markers  and  can  take 
nunation  when  indefinite. 

(1)  Broken  plural  patterns  with  internal  vowel  change  only: 

(1.1)  Plural:  CuCuuC  ( fu'uul  J^*i)  from  singular:  CaCC  (fa1 1 Jxa)  or  CaCiC 

( fa'il  J»i) 

The  CuCuuC  plural  pattern  is  a frequent  one,  especially  for  plurals  of 
geminate  root  Form  I verbal  nouns: 


right/s 

Haqq/Huquuq 

3j^/ 3^ 

doubt/s 

shakk/shukuuk 

CJ  J « *1  m 

art/s 

fann/funuun 

army/ies 

jaysh/juyuush 

century/ies 

qarn/quruun 

0 jj*  / 

king/s 

malik/tnuluuk 

vj ^ 1 A j .^1  1 A 

29  See.  for  example.  McCarthy  and  Prince  1990a  and  1990b.  Paoli  1999,  and  Ratcliffe  1990.  In 
particular,  see  Ratcliffe  1998  for  an  extensive  analysis  of  Arabic  broken  plurals  within  comparative 
Semitic.  As  he  describes  it,  it  is  “a  historical  and  comparative  study  of  a portion  of  the  nominal 
morphology  of  Arabic  and  other  Semitic  languages  on  the  basis  of  a fresh  theoretical  approach  to 
non-concatenative  or  ‘root  and  pattern’  morphology”  (1998.  1).  As  to  the  abundance  of  broken 
plural  forms,  Lecomte  notes  (1968,  72-73):  “Le  probleme  des  pluriels  internes  est  fort  complexe,  et 
rebelle  a toute  explication  decisive.  On  notera  toutefois  que  la  fixation  a ete  operee  par  les 
lexicographes  anciens  aux  lie  et  Ille  siecles  de  l’Hegire  a la  suite  de  minutieuses  enquetes  dans  les 
tribus.  Les  differences  dialectales  constitutent  done  une  des  cles  du  probleme.  Elies  expliquent  en 
tout  cas  pourquoi  les  dictionnaires  peuvent  signaler  plusieurs  pluriels  pour  un  meme  mot.” 

30  For  an  extensive  list  and  discussion  of  broken  plural  patterns,  see  Wright  1967, 1:199-234.  For 
further  lists  and  analysis  of  broken  plurals,  see  also  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983,  Part  2:  267-76; 
Blachere  and  Gaudefroy  Demombynes  1975,  166-99;  Cowan  1964,  23-28  and  200-202;  Fleisch 
1961.  470-505;  MECAS  1965.  245-46:  and  Ziadeh  and  Winder  1957,  102. 
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(1.2) 


(1.3) 


(1.4) 


A borrowed  word  that  has  taken  this  plural  pattern: 


bank/s 

bank/bunuuk 

Ci]  j)  ' ' j > 

Plural  CuCCaaC  (fu“aal  JUi)  from  singular:  CaaCiC  (faalil  Jtli):  This 
plural,  used  with  the  Form  I active  participle  (m.),  is  used  only  for 
human  beings.11 

deputy/ies 

naaJ  ib/  nuwwaab 

i— j ul— > 

worker/s 

caamil/  cummaal 

reader/s 

qaariJ  / qurraa  ’ 

guard/s 

Haaris/Hurraas-Harasa 

rider/s 

raakib/rukkaab 

student/s 

Taalib/Tullaab-Talaba 

Plural  CiCaaC  ( fi‘aal  JUi)  from  singular  CVCVC 
farul  Jai,  facl  Jai) 

or  CVCC  ( facal  Jxa, 

man/men 

rajul/rijaal 

mountain/s 

jabal/jibaal 

sand/s 

raml/rimaal 

earthenware  jar/s 

jarra/jiraar 

basket/s 

salla/silaal 

J^Lu/aL 

Plural  CuCaC  (fucal  J*i)  from  singular  CVCCa  (fa1  la,  fucla,  flcla  ilx*) 

state/s 

dawla/  duwal 

Jjj/AjjJ 

room/s 

ghurfa/  ghuraf 

sentence/s 

jumla/jumal 

J-A-W  j A-La~^ 

opportunity/ies 

furSa/furaS 

time  period/s 

mudda/mudad 

JOo /a  J-o 

picture/s 

Suura/Suwar 

J J-*-21  / * J 

nation/s 

Jumma/’umam 

j 

For  example,  the  noun  'aamil  in  the  singular  can  mean  either  ‘worker’  or  ‘factor.’  When  it  means 
‘worker’  the  plural  is  r ummaal ; when  it  means  ‘factor.’  the  plural  is  cawaamil. 
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(1.5)  Plural  CuCuC  (fucul  Jx i)  from  singular:  CVCWC(a)  ( faciil(a ) (a_)_Lixs, 


ficaal  JLxi) 

city/ies 

madiina/mudun 

J A_1j  J-o 

ship/s 

safiina/  sufun 

4 ...  j 4 i i Q ... 

newspaper/s 

SaHiifa/SuHuf 

path/s 

Tariiq/Turuq 

book/s 

kitaab/kutub 

foundation/s 

Jasaas/  yusus 

^JUIU 1 j I—IOJ  1 

(1.6)  Plural  CiCaC(fical  J*i)  from  singular  CiCCa  (fi ‘la  ilxa)  or  CaCiiC 
(fa‘iil  Jjxs) 


value/s 

qiima/qiyam 

J 4 A 1 C 

story/ies 

qiSSa/qiSaS 

V-.Q  j A 

idea/s 

fikra/fikar 

charm/s;  enchantment/s 

fitna/fitan 

j A fl 

team/s 

faniq/firaq 

Plural  CaCCaa  ( fa‘laa  ^,-Lxi)  from  singular  CaCiiC  (fa'iil  J^ixa)  or  CaCCiC 
(fa“il  JjLa):  These  plural  forms  go  with  certain  adjectives  that  are  also 
used  as  substantives  referring  to  human  beings: 

dead 

mayyit/mawtaa 

killed 

qatiil/qatlaa 

wounded 

jariiH/jarHaa 

sick 

mariiD/marDaa 

Plurals  with  vowel  change  and  affixation  of  consonant: 

Plural:  ’aCCaaC  ( ’ af  aal  JLxii ) from  singular:  CVCC  ( facl  J*i)  or  CVCVC 
(fa‘al  or  hollow:  CWC  ( faal  Jli,  fuul  Jji,fiil  Jua):  This  plural  involves 

the  prefixing  of  hamza  plus  fatHa  to  the  word  stem  and  the  shift  of  vowel 
pattern  to  a long  /aa/  between  the  second  and  third  radicals: 

dream/s 

Hulm/  ’ aHlaam 

tower/s 

bur)/  Jabraaj 

profit/s 

ribH/  JarbaaH 

section/s 

q ism/  Jaqsaam 

^ 1 .A  a 1 J $ 
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thing/s 

shay 3 / 3 ashyaa332 

frLiiul  j t- 

color/s 

lawn/  Jalwaan 

error/s 

ghalaT/  3aghlaaT 

foot/feet 

qadam/  3aqdaam 

^IjSI  Si 

door/s 

baab/ 3 abwaab 

market/s 

suuq/  3aswaaq 

bag/s 

kiis/  3akyaas 

holiday/s 

ciid/  Jacyaad 

jLiX.1  J -UX. 

Borrowed  words  that  fit  the  pattern: 

film/s 

film/  Jaflaam 

ton/s 

Tann/  3 aTnaan 

mile/s 

miil/ 3 amyaal 

JLj-ol  j 

Variants: 

day/s 

yawm/ 3 ayyaam 33 

thousand/s 

3alf  / 3 aalaaf 

Plurals  of ‘paucity’:  ’aCCuC  (3af  cul  J*ii)  and  CiCCa  (fi(la  Lui) 

(jam*  al-qilla  LliJi  ^-?.):  Certain  nouns  have  an  additional  plural  form 
which  denotes  a ‘plural  of  paucity,’  usually  considered  to  be  in  the  range 
of  three  to  ten  items: 

river/s 

na.hr/  3anhur 

month/s 

shahr/  3ashhur 

j ' 

youth/s 

fatan/fitya 

& Q j ^ " a 

(2.2.1)  The  plural  of  paucity  can  be  contrasted  with  jam1  al-kathra  * jaa,  the 
plural  that  indicates  many: 


3anhur  (a  few  rivers)  / 3anhaar~~nuhuur  (many  rivers) 
3ashhur  (a  few  months)  /shuhuur  (many  months) 


fitya  (a  few  youths)  Ifityaan  (many  youths) 


J Lilia /Lilia 


32  The  plural  'ashyaa3  ‘things’  is  diptote  despite  the  fact  that  the  final  hamza  is  part  of  the  root.  See 
section  5.4.2.2  in  this  chapter  for  further  discussion  of  diptotes  and  diptote  patterns. 

33  By  virtue  of  phonological  rules  that  prevent  the  sequence  \-yw-j  in  *3aywaam,  the  plural  form 

becomes  Jayyaam,  with  assimilation  of  the  waaw  to  the  yaa3.  Likewise,  *3a3  laaf  is  realized  as  ’aalaaf 
in  order  to  avoid  the  sequence  lJa3l.  Other  plurals  of  this  pattern  include  ‘literature’  'adabf 
3aadaab  and  ‘vestige’  3athar/  3aathaar  jlSI/jil. 
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(2.3) 

Addition  of  nuun:  Plural:  CVCCaan  ( faclaan  j 

)^jLk/fi ‘laan  /fu'laan 

country/ies 

bilaad/buldaan 

oIoL/jX, 

neighbor/s 

jaar/jiiraan34 

fire/s 

naar/niiraaan 

u Uh/j'-* 

worm/s 

duuda/diidaan 

jl  Jj  J j a J Jj 

bull/s 

thaxvr/thiiraan 

(2.4) 

(2.4.1) 

Addition  of  taaJ  marbuuTa : Sometimes  a taaJ  marbuuTa  is  suffixed  as 
part  of  a plural  pattern.  When  used  with  the  plural,  it  does  not  signify 
feminine  gender. 

Plural  CaCaaCiCa  (fa‘aalila  4jJL*i).  This  is  often  used  to  pluralize  names 
of  groups  or  professions  borrowed  from  other  languages: 

professor/s 

Justaadh  / ’asaatidha 

6 j jULujI 

doctor/s 

duktuur/dakaatira 

philosopher/s 

faylusuuf/falaasifa 

a q ...  J ■ a j ...1 ' a 

Bolshevik/s 

bulsh  ifiyy/balaash  ifa 

4 q r. . \ ! ^ a r. . 1 1 

African/s 

•’  ifri  iq  iyy/Jafaa  hqa  ~ 

•’ ifniqiyy-uuna 

pharaoh/s 

fircawn/faraa  cina 

bishop/s 

}usquf/Jasaafiqa-Jasaaqif  ^-a3LJ  - 

(2.4.2) 

Plural  CaaCa  ( faala  <Uli):  Used  with  nouns  derived  from  hollow  verbs: 

sir/s 

sayyid/saada 

& _1  l—UJ  j 1 1 “* 

leader/s 

qaa  J id/qaada 

(2.4.3) 

Plural  CuCaat  (fu‘aat 

defective  verbs: 

SLxa):  Used  with  active  participles  of  Form  I 

infantryman/infantry 

maashin/mushaat 

a 1 j Lo 

judge/s 

qaaDin/quDaat 

reciter/s 

raawin/ruwaat 

!4  Phonological  rules  prevent  the  sequence  /-iw-/  in  the  hypothetical  form  * jiwraan , and  it  is  realized  as 
jiiraan,  the  /i/  sound  assimilating  the  waaw.  The  same  principle  applies  to  naar/niiman  and  others. 
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marksman/-men 

raamin/rumaat 

SLoj/ f.1  j 

dilettante/s;  fan/s 

haawin/huwaat 

6 j ^ l_A 

Plural  CaCaCa  ( facala  ilxi)  from  singular  CaaCiC:  This  plural  often 
alternates  with  CuCCaaC. 

student/s 

Taalib/Talaba-Tullaab 

servant/s 

xaadim/xadama-xuddaam 

~ A-o ^ jLi. 

guard/s 

Haans/H  arasa-Hu  rraas 

Plural  'aCCiCa  ( ’af'ila  ilxai)  from  singular  CVCaaC  (fa(aal  JUi,  fi'aal 
JUi):  In  this  broken  plural  pattern  there  is  addition  of  both  hamza  at  the 
start  of  the  word  and  taaJ  marbuuTa  at  the  end  of  the  word: 

carpet/s 

bisaaT  /JabsiTa  ~ busuT 

iii  \ <1  U <n  > | j 

answer/s 

jawaab/’ajwiba 

A- i^.l/^1^. 

clothes 

libaas  /■’ albisa 

A.<*i  > 11 J 

mixture/s 

mizaaj/Jamzija 

brain/s 

dimaagh/  ’admigha 

AjLojI^LoJ 

Plural  CaCaayaa  ( fa'aayaa  LiUi):  This  plural  is  used  for  certain  feminine 
nouns,  especially  if  they  are  defective  or  hamzated.  It  is  invariable, 
always  ending  with  ’a I if. 

gift 

hadiyya/hadaayaa 

L>I.la /A_>a-A 

sin 

xaTii’a/xaTaayaa 

l— >1  I't'V  ! a > U A. 

corner 

zaawiya/zawaayaa 

3.23.2  Diptote  pattern  broken  plural  ( mamnuu ‘ min  al-Sarf  ^ ^ A 

number  of  common  plural  patterns  are  diptote  and  belong  to  conjugation  five 
(see  section  5.4.2.2).  Among  them  are  the  following: 

(1)  Plural:  CuCaCaa’  (fucalaaJ  from  singular:  CaCiiC  (faliil 


This  plural  is 

used  only  for  human  beings: 

prince/s 

Jamiir/  Jumaraa  J 

president/s 

raJiis / ruJasaaJ 

minister/s 

waziir/  wuzaraa  J 

ijj 

leader/s 

zaciim/  zucamaaJ 
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expert/s  xabiir/xubaraa’  /jjy^ 

poor  person/s  faqiir/fuqaraa J 

(2)  Plural  ’aCCiCaa’  (Jafcilaa>  *U*ii)  from  singular  CaCiiC  (fa‘iil 

This  broken  plural  pattern  prefixes  and  suffixes  hamza.  It  is  used  with 
humans  only: 

physician/s  Tabiib/  JaTibbaaj35  <d  »LI  j ,U 

friend/s  Sadiiq/  JaSdiqaaJ 

relative/s  qariib/Jaqribaa> 

loved  one/s  Habiib/ faHibbaa  } c-L-=J 

(3)  Plural  CaCaaCiC  ( fa'aalil  JJUi).  This  is  a frequent  plural  pattern.  It  is 
used  primarily  with  words  that  have  four  consonants  in  the  singular, 
but  can  also  be  used  for  plurals  of  words  with  three  consonants  in  the 
singular.  It  has  a number  of  variations,  as  follows: 

(3.1)  Nouns  derived  from  triliteral  roots  where  the  singular  has  a prefixed 
miim.  For  example: 

(3.1.1)  Nouns  of  place: 


center/s 

markaz/  maraakiz 

kingdom/s 

mamlaka/  mamaalik 

restaurant/s 

maTcam/maTaacim 

l In  .ft  1 A 

mine/s 

manja  m/ma  naaj  i m 

^ ~k  1 \x>  j 1.0 

(3.1.2) 

Nouns  of  instrument: 

towel/s 

minshafa/manacishif 

> Qm  1 'i  a J Q I*,  i t a 

broom/s 

miknaas/makaanis 

\<^  j l— 1^-0 

elevator/s 

miSrad/maSaacid 

JX.  1 j JXuXO 

(3.1.3) 

Participles:  (Form  IV  AP  nonhuman): 

problem/s 

mushkila/  mashaakil 

(3.2) 

Other  patterns  of  triliteral  roots  with  added  consonants 

ladder/s 

sullam  /salaalim 

^Luj  j ^ lixi 

foreigner/s 

Jajnabiyy  / Jajaanib 

35  Phonological  rules  prevent  the  sequence  *JaTbibaaJ,  so  the  medial  /i/  shifts  and  the  form  becomes 
JaTibbaa\ 
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middle  part/s 

JawsaT/’awaasiT 

JclujI^I  J " J)  1 

ticket/s 

tadhkira/tadhaakir 

fingertip/s 

’unmula/  ■’anaamil 

(3.3) 

Nouns  derived  from  quadriliteral  roots: 

frog/s 

Dafdac  /Dafaadic 

element/s 

cunSur/  canaaSir 

hotel/s 

funduq/fanaadiq 

dagger/s 

xanjar/xanaajir 

bomb/s 

qunbula/  qanaabil 

(JjLLs  J a_LA  a 

translation/s 

tarjama/taraajim 

(3.4) 

Nouns  that  are  borrowed  from  other  languages,  but  fit  the  pattern: 

consul/s 

qunSul/qanaaSil 

Ji-alli  j J fl 

(3.5) 

Certain  quinquiliteral  (five-consonant)  nouns  reduce  themselves  by 

one  consonant 

in  order  to  fit  this  quadriliteral  plural  pattern: 

spider/s 

cankabuut/  ‘ anaakib  (omission  of  /t/) 

. \-±£-  y/.-'j  ir 

program/s 

barnaamaj/baraamij  (omission  of  /n/) 

index/es 

fihiist/fahaaris  (omission  of  ft/) 

(3.6) 

Variants  on  fa'aalil  JJL*i: 

A frequent  variant  on  this  plural  pattern  is  the  insertion  of  an  extra 
sound  in  order  to  create  the  pattern:  waaw  or  hamza , typically  from  sin- 

gular  CVCWC  or  CVCWCa: 

(3.6.1) 

Plural  CaCaa  ’iC  (fa‘aaJil  JjLxa):  medial  hamza  insertion: 

newspaper/s 

jariida/  jaraaJ  id 

j 6 

minute/s 

daqiiqa/  daqaa  ’iq 

JjjLS  J j A fl  J 

result/s 

natiija/  nataa  'ij 

j A . 

church/es 

kaniisa/  kanaaJis 

j 

garden/s 

Hadiiqa/Hadaa  Jiq 

J A_L}^ 

ode/s 

qaSiida/qaSaa’id 

■ A 1 ■ a j a \ i,^i 

(3.6.2) 

Plural  ’aCaaCiC  ( ’ afaacil  J^lii):  initial  hamza  insertion: 

place/s 

makaan/  Jamaakin 

relative/s 

qanib/Jaqaarib 
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(3.6.3) 
(3.6.3. 1) 


(3.6.3 .2) 


(3.6.4) 


(4) 


Plural  CawaaCiC  ( fawaacil  J&i^a):  waaw  insertion: 

Active  participles 

Used  primarily  with  Form  I active  participles  (CaaCiC  or  CaaCiCa)  that 
do  not  refer  to  human  beings: 


salary/ies 

raatib/rawaatib 

objection/s 

maanic  / mawaanic 

£_)l  J-A 

capital/s 

caaSima/  ‘awaaSim 

u 

fruit/s 

faakiha/fawaakih 

j 4 a 

mosque/s 

jaamic  / jawaamic 

street/s 

shaaric  / shawaari1' 

ring/s 

xaatim/xawaatim 

incident/s 

Haadith/Hawaadith 

j jL^. 

last  part/s 

3 aaxir j 3 awaaxir 

Used  with  a few  words  that  have  the  Form 
and  that  refer  to  human  beings: 

I active  participle  pattern 

monarch/s 

raahil/  cawaahil 

pregnant  (one/s) 

Haamil/Hawaamil 

J-°b^  / 

Plural  CaCaaCin  ( fa'aalin  JL*i):  defective  noun  variants:  When  the 

facaalil  plural  patter 

n is  used  with  nouns  from  defective  roots,  or 

nouns  with  defective  plural  patterns,  it  ends  with  two  kasras  when  it  is 
indefinite.  These  kasras  are  not  regular  nunation  but  substitute  for  the 
missing  waaw  or  yaa3  from  the  root.  These  plural  forms  are  still  diptote 
and  therefore  do  not  take  regular  nunation.36 

coffeehouse/s 

maqhan/maqaahin 

range/s 

ma  rma  n/ma  raa  mi  n 

fb*/ 

night/s 

layl/layaalin37 

JWJ/J-J 

effort/s 

mascan/masaacin 

^ 1 iu  i*>  j ^ X i»i 

Diptote  plural:  CaCaaCiiC  ( facaaliil  JjJlxi).  This  is  a four-consonant 
pattern  with  one  short  and  two  long  vowels  that  applies  mainly  to  the 
following  types  of  singular  nouns: 


36  See  section  5.4.3  in  this  chapter  for  declensions  of  these  words. 

37  A few  words,  such  as  layl,  are  not  from  defective  roots,  yet  they  have  a plural  form  that  uses  the 

defective  pattern.  The  words  'arDj  JaraaDin  (‘earth,  land’)  and  yad/Jayaadin  jU/oj 

(‘hand’)  have  these  plurals  as  well. 
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(4.1)  Singular  CVCCWC:  Used  with  words  where  the  singular  has  an  added 
consonant  and  there  is  a long  vowel  between  the  second  and  third  root 
consonants: 

(4.1.1)  Prefixed  hamza : 


pipe/s 

J unbuub / Janaabiib 

— i j.  > Lj  1 j 1 

week/s 

Jusbuuc  / Jasaabiic 

legend/s 

-> usTuura / ’ asaaTiir 

^llsLujI  j 

fleet/s 

JusTuul/  J asaaTiil 

lJ_Jo  Lu  1 ! J^JouLU  1 

(4.1.2) 

Doubled  middle  root  consonant: 

window/s 

shubbaak/shabaabiik 

j A\  \ 

prayer  rug/s 

sajjaada/sajaaj  iid 

-UA  l -fr.  IJJ  J 6 

(4.1.3) 

Prefixed  miim: 

(4.1.3. 1) 

Passive  participles:  Form  I passive  participles  serving  as  substantives: 

decree/s 

marsuum/maraasiim 

topic/s 

mawDuuc  / mawaaDii1' 

concept/s 

mafhuum/mafaahiim 

^.}  aLLo  J .Ax> 

content/s 

maDmuun/maDaamiin 

j A i O 

(4.1.3.2) 

Some  nouns  of  instrument: 

key/s 

miftaaH/mafaatiiH 

£C_ljLLo  j £ LiLo 

saw/s 

minshaar/manaashiir 

1 V ^ j J 1 nl  < A 

(4.1.4) 

Prefixed  taaJ:  Certain  Form  II  verbal  nouns  as 

a plural  variant: 

report/s 

taqriir/taqaanir 

arrangement/s 

tadbiir/-aat-tadaabiir 

~ £j\- / 

detail/s 

tafSi  il/-aat~~tafaaSi  il 

J-u-aLaj  ~ Cj\-j  J 

statue/s 

timthaal/tamaathiil 

j jJULoJ 

drill/s 

tamriin/-aat-tamaanin 

(4.2) 

Quadriliteral  root 

nouns  (singular  pattern:  CVCCWC): 

crocodile/s 

timsaaH/tamaasiiH 

yr  v ■ . ■ 1 j 1 ...  y\*t 

box/es 

Sanduuq/Sanaadiiq 

j l \<^>  J 3 j 

title/s;  address/es 

cunwaan/  canaawiin 
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orchard/s  bustaan/basaatiin 

hornet/s  zunbuur/zanaabiir 

volcano/es  burkaan/baraakiin 

(4.3)  Borrowed  words  that  fit  the  singular  CVCCWC  pattern: 
million/s  milyuun/malaayiin 

billion/s  bilyuun/balaayiin 

(5)  Plural  CawaaCiiC  (fawaaeiil  from  singular  CaaCuuC  (faa'uul 

variant  from  triliteral  root  with  addition  of  waaw:  This  fits  a 
triliteral  root  with  two  long  vowels  into  a quadriliteral  plural: 


spy/ies 

jaasuus/jawaasi  is 

2 lj^  j Uk. 

law/s 

qaanuun/qawaaniin 

nightmare/s 

kaabuus/kawaabiis 

dictionary/ies  qaamuus/qawaamiis 

v_j.  ■ ^ 1 ^Ja  j j-oLi 

rocket/s 

Saaruux/Sawaariix 

3.2.4  Plurals  from  different  or  modified  roots 

A few  nouns  have  plurals  with  different  or  slightly  variant  lexical  roots. 

woman/women 

imra  ’a/nisaa J ~ niswa  ~ niswaan  jl ~ 5 ~ /Si j-J 

horse/es 

Hisaan/xayl 

water/s 

maa  J /miyaah 

dlxo  j (■  Lo 

mouth 

fam  1 Jafwaah 

3.2.5  Plural  of  the  plural:  (jam1  al-jaml  ^>ji 

Occasionally  a noun  will  have  a plural  form  that  can  itself  be  made  plural.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  there  is  a semantic  difference  between  simple  plural  and  plural 
of  plural  or  if  the  use  is  purely  stylistic  choice.  Some  instances  of  plural  of  plural 
include: 

hand/s 

yad  / Jayd-in/  ’ayaad-in 

jLI/jJ/d} 

wound/s 

jurH  / juruuH/  juruuHaat 

path/s 

Tariiq/  Turuqj  Turuqaat 

/ 3j J®  / 

house/s 

bayt / buyuut/  buyuutaat 

d>  j j - ■ j ' 

pyramid/s 

haram/  J ahraam/ -> ahraamaat 
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In  the  following  case,  the  plural  of  the  plural  has  a semantic  implication:  the 
first  plural  is  straightforward,  but  the  plural  of  the  plural  implies  distinction  as 
well  as  plurality:  ‘distinctive  men,  men  of  importance.’ 

man/men/men  of  distinction  rajul/rijaal/rijaalaat  oVUjyjU.j/Ja.j 

4 Definiteness  and  indefiniteness 

Arabic  substantives  may  be  marked  for  definiteness  or  indefiniteness.  There  is  a 
definite  article  in  Arabic,  but  it  is  not  an  independent  word,  it  is  a prefix  al-.  The 
indefinite  marker  (“a”  or  “an”  in  English)  is  not  a separate  word  in  Arabic.  It  is  a 
suffix,  -n,  referred  to  technically  as  “nunation”  (from  the  name  of  the  letter/sound 
nuun).  Thus,  in  Arabic,  the  definiteness  marker  is  attached  to  the  beginning  of  a 
word  and  the  indefiniteness  marker  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a word.  They  are,  of 
course,  mutually  exclusive. 

4.1  Definiteness 

Specifying  definiteness,  or  determination,  is  a way  of  specifying  or  restricting  the 
meaning  of  a noun.  Arabic  nouns  are  determined  or  made  definite  in  three  ways: 

(1)  By  prefixing  the  definite  article  /al-/; 

(2)  By  using  the  noun  as  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa  (annexation  structure); 

(3)  By  suffixing  a possessive  pronoun  to  the  noun. 

4.1.1  The  definite  article  /a/-/: 

This  function  word  has  several  important  features:*8 

4. 1.1.1  IT  IS  A PREFIX:  It  is  not  an  independent  word,  it  is  a prefix,  or  proclitic 
particle.  It  is  affixed  to  the  beginning  of  a word  and  written  as  part  of  it. 


the  bread 

al-xubz 

j t-%11 

the  pyramids 

al-Jahraam 

fl Lh*VI 

the  joy 

al-faraH 

C>J' 

4. 1.1. 2 IT  IS  SPELLED  WITH  hamzat  al-waSr.  Although  spelled  with  J alif-laam , and 
most  often  transliterated  as  “ai-,”  the  ’alif  in  this  word  is  not  a vowel  and  is 
therefore  not  pronounced;  rather,  it  is  a seat  for  a hamza  and  a short  vowel  -a 
( fatHa ) which  is  pronounced  when  the  word  is  utterance-initial. 

When  the  definite  article  is  not  the  first  word  in  an  utterance,  then  the  hamza 
drops  out,  the  /a/  vowel  is  replaced  by  the  vowel  that  ends  the  previous  word,  and 

38  For  more  on  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  see  Chapter  2,  section  8. 
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there  is  no  break  between  the  words.  There  is,  instead,  a liaison,  or  smooth  tran- 
sition from  one  word  to  the  next.39 

to  the  city  Jilaa  l-madiinat-i 

in  Arabic  bi-l-carabiyyat-i 

the  country’s  flag  calam-u  l-balad-i 

The  United  Nations  al-’umam-u  1-muttaHidat-u 


4_i-j  J-aJI 

S V I 


4. 1.1. 3 ASSIMILATION  OF  /aa/77:  The  nature  of  the  first  letter  of  a noun  or 
adjective  determines  the  pronunciation  of  fal-/.  The  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section  whose  members  assimilate  the  /l/  sound 
and  another  section  whose  members  allow  the  full  pronunciation  of  /l/  of  the 
definite  article.  See  also  Chapter  2,  section  8.1.2. 

(1)  Sun  letters  (Huruuf  shamsiyya  Certain  sounds,  or  letters, 

when  they  begin  a word,  cause  the  laam  of  the  definite  article  to  assimi- 
late or  be  absorbed  into  them  in  pronunciation  (but  not  in  writing).  When 
this  assimilation  happens,  it  has  the  effect  of  doubling  the  first  letter  of 
the  word.  Tha't  letter  is  then  written  with  a shadda,  or  doubling  marker, 
and  is  pronounced  more  strongly.  The  list  is: 

pL_»,  f- 1— ii , Jlj,  Jlj,  (■  cJ  > “•> , ^ , J 1 i (■  Lia , pUa,  ^V, 

taa3,  thaa3,  dual,  dhaal,  raaJ,  zaay,  siin,  shiin,  Saad,  Daad,  Taa3,  Zaa3,  laam,  nuun 


Spelling 

Arabic 

Pronunciation 

the  leader 

al-zaciim 

az-zaciim 

the  fish 

al-samak 

i *1  _/v  m 1 1 

as-samak 

the  honor 

al-sharaf 

ash-sharaf 

the  fox 

al-thaelab 

^LoJI 

ath-thaclab 

the  wolf 

al-dhi}b 

^dJI 

adh-dhi’b 

(2)  Moon  letters  (Huruuf  qamariyya  Su-oi  Moon  letters  do  not  absorb 

or  assimilate  the  /I/  of  the  definite  article.  They  are: 

pLi,  -v , (.  La. , *1^.,  iC  - L , (■  Li , ^ ^ , pLa,  j I j , 

hamza,  baa3,  jiim,  Haa3,  xaa3,  cayn,  ghayn,  faa3,  qaaf  kaaf  miim,  haa3,  waaw,  yaa3 


39  For  further  discussion  of  the  definite  article  and  hamzat  al-waSl,  see  Chapter  2,  section  8. 
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the  village 

al-qarya 

A-j^jfi-ll 

the  institute 

al-machad 

x aII 

the  schedule 

al-jadwal 

the  government 

al-Hukuuma 

A A^^-N-ll 

4.1.2  Uses  of  the  definite  article 

The  definite  article  is  used  in  the  following  ways: 

4. 1.2.1  PREVIOUS  SPECIFICATION:  To  specify  a noun  or  noun  phrase  previously 
referred  to  or  understood  by  the  reader  or  hearer.  For  example: 

jJI  JjJjiJI 

al-markaz-u  l-jadiid-u  lladhii  •’ uqiim-a  wujid-afii  l-malab-i. 

the  new  center  which  has  been  established  It  was  found  in  the  playground. 

■ A x\  1^  1 1 A_jl  iiljjl 

•’ adrak-a  Janna-hu  nasiy-a  l-kalimat-a. 

He  realized  that  he  had  forgotten  the  word. 


4. 1.2. 2 GENERIC  USE!  Here  the  definite  article  is  used  to  specify  a noun  in 
general  terms.  In  English,  the  generic  use  of  the  noun  often  omits  the  definite 
article,  for  example,  “life  is  beautiful,”  “squirrels  like  nuts,”  “elephants  never 
forget,”  “seeing  is  believing.”  Sometimes,  also,  in  English,  an  indefinite  article  is 
used  to  refer  to  something  in  general:  “a  noun  is  a part  of  speech.”  In  Arabic,  the 
definite  article  is  used  when  referring  to  something  in  general. 

■ ~<1  "v  1 a aII  , i-v I V . J-ojlJI  jJb  ^ (j  ^11 

I don’t  like  surprises.  The  important  (thing)  is  work. 

laa  Ju-Hibb-u  l-mufaaja’aat-i.  al-muhimm-u  huwa  l-‘amal-u. 


. A i*i  a 1 \ aII 

Competition  is  strong. 
al-munaafasat-u  qawiyyat-un. 


. J^xli  ^ r;U\-n  ^1 
I like  organization  at  work. 
■7u-Hibb-u  1-tanZiim-a  fii  l-‘amal-i. 


4.1 .2.3  PLACE  NAMES:  Certain  place  names  in  Arabic  contain  the  definite  article. 
This  includes  names  of  places  in  the  Arab  world  and  elsewhere. 


Khartoum 

al-xarTuum 

Riyadh 

al-riyaaD 

Cairo 

al-qaahira 

&j_aUL11 

Jordan 

aVurdunn 

1 

Iraq 

al-ciraaq 

Kuwait 

al-kuwayt 

c„£JI 
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Morocco  al-maghrib  ^ ^i-JI  Austria  al-nimsaa  1 

Algeria  al-jazaa’ir  jjljaJI  China  al-Siin 

4.1 .2.4  NAMES  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK:  Names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are 
considered  definite  and  include  the  definite  article.  If  they  are  modified  by  an 
adjective,  it  also  carries  the  definite  article: 

,.l>  > i*i I a,»  A,-JI  ^!_>i 

al-thulaathaa  ’-a  1-maaDiy-a  Jayyaam-a  l-jumlat-i  wa-l-sabt-i 

last  Tuesday  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays 

bacd-a  Zuhr-i  l-thulaathaa’-i  l-jaarii  layl-a  l-xamiis-i  wa-l-jum‘at-i 
next  Tuesday  afternoon  on  Thursday  and  Friday  night 

4.1 .2.5  TIMES  OF  THE  DAY:  Referring  to  times  of  the  day,  the  hours  are  specified 
with  the  definite  article: 

s- 1 imia  a_lo  Li!  A-Lu  _j  LaxtJ  I 

bayn-a  l-saadisat-i  wa-l-thaaminat-i  min  masaa3-i  ghad-in 

between  six  and  eight  o’clock  (‘the  sixth  and  the  eighth’)  tomorrow  evening 

fii  l-saabi(  at-i  wa-l-rubc-i 

at  seven  fifteen  (‘the  seventh  and  the  quarter’) 


4.1 .2.6  WITH  ADJECTIVES:  The  definite  article  is  used  with  adjectives  when  they 
modify  definite  nouns.  This  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  10. 


fi*ji  jju*  vi 

j^ji 

A_oj  jjfiJI  a_»L£^JI 

al-’amiin-u  l-'aamm-u 

al-hilaal-u  1-xaSiib-u 

al-Hikaayat-u  l-qadiimat-u 

the  secretary  general 

the  Fertile  Crescent 

the  old  story 

Jqxu^IaII  j ' !l 

1 1 C-  Ijiml  1 

al-baHr-u  1-mutawassiT-u 

al-sufaraa  ’-u  l-carab-u 

the  Mediterranean  Sea 

the  Arab  ambassadors 

The  article  is  also  used  on  stand-alone  adjectives  when  they  serve  as  substitutes 
for  nouns. 

many  of  us  al-kathiir-u  min-naa  Li* 
the  greatest  al-  ’akbar-u  ^Vl 


at  least 


ealaa  l-’aqall-i 
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4. 1.2. 7 WITH  CARDINAL  NUMBERS  IN  DEFINITE  PHRASES! 


A I > a j\II  /s-n.  II  . ~ . I \ . 1 1 


fii  l-sanawaat-i  l-xams-i  l-muqbilat-i 
in  the  next  five  years 


6 ^ iul  1 1 jJlI  I 


fii  l-ghuraf-i  l-tisc-a  casharat-a 
in  the  nineteen  rooms 


4.1.3  Definiteness  through  annexation  ( ’ iDaafa  ^l^i) 

A noun  can  become  definite  through  being  added  or  annexed  to  another  (Arabic: 
’ iDaafa  ‘addition;  annexation’  also  called  the  “genitive  construct”).  The  first  term 
of  an  annexation  structure  cannot  have  the  definite  article  because  it  is  made  def- 
inite by  means  of  its  annexation  to  another  noun.  When  the  annexing  noun  is 
definite,  or  a proper  noun,  the  whole  phrase  is  considered  definite. 

JjLiill  pLacJ 
zu‘amaa  ’-u  l-qabaaJil-i 
the  leaders  of  the  tribes 

Hall-u  l-mashaakil-i 
the  solution  of  the  problems 

If  the  annexing  noun  (the  second  noun  in  the  phrase)  is  indefinite,  the  entire 
phrase  is  considered  indefinite:40 

Haqiibat-u  yad-in  a handbag  jj 

Tabiib-u  Jasnaan-in  a dentist 

marmaa  Hajr-in  a stone’s  throw  ^ ^ 

The  J iDaafa  is  a very  common  syntactic  structure  in  Arabic  with  a wide  range  of 
meanings,  reflecting  relationships  of  belonging,  identification,  and  possession. 
For  more  detail  and  examples,  see  Chapter  8. 


Hizb-u  llaah-i 
the  party  of  God 

madiinat-u  dimashq-a 
the  city  of  Damascus 


4.1.4  Definiteness  through  pronoun  suffix 

A third  way  for  a noun  to  be  made  definite  is  to  suffix  a possessive  pronoun.  The 
pronoun  is  attached  to  a noun  after  the  case  marker.  Note  that  a noun  cannot 
have  both  the  definite  article  and  a pronoun  suffix:  they  are  mutually  exclusive 
(just  as  one  would  not  have  “the  my  house”  in  English).  Because  a noun  with  a 


40  The  first  noun  in  the  annexation  structure  looks  definite  because  it  does  not  have  nunation,  but  it 
is  not  definite.  For  example,  if  it  is  modified,  the  adjective  is  indefinite: 

a beautiful  handbag  Haqiibat-u  yad-in  jamiilat-un  1 1 _u  l ..5^ 

an  Egyptian  dentist  Tabiib-u  Jasnaan-in  miSriyy-un  jLIlJ  .L 
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pronoun  suffix  is  definite,  any  adjective  modifying  that  noun  has  the  definite 
article,  in  agreement  with  the  definiteness  of  the  noun. 


Taaqat-u-haa 
its  capacity 


A lj^  > 1 1 1 ^ t ol  h 

Taaqat-u-haa  l-takriiriyyat-u 
its  refining  capacity 


bjAi  J-Q  l_U 

bada’a  mu  ’tamar-a-hu 
he  began  his  conference 


bj-OJ  J-£>  l Jj 

badaJa  muJ  tamar-a-hu  l-Sihaafiyy-a 
he  began  his  press  conference 


fii  ziyaarat-i-hi 
on  his  visit 


V I 4.A  AM  I 

fii  ziyaarat-i-hi  l-rasmiyyat-i  l-’axiirat-i 
on  his  last  official  visit 


4.2  Indefiniteness 

4.2.1  Writing  and  pronunciation:  nunation  (tanwiin 

Indefiniteness  as  a noun  feature  is  usually  marked  by  a suffixed  /-n/  sound,  which 
is  written  in  a special  way  as  a variation  of  the  case-marking  short  vowel  at  the 
end  of  a word.41  The  technical  term  for  this  is  “nunation”  in  English,  and  tanwiin 
j in  Arabic.  The  suffixed  /-n/  sound  is  not  written  by  using  the  Arabic  letter 
nuun.  Instead,  it  is  signaled  by  writing  the  short  case-marking  vowel  twice.  There- 
fore, the  names  of  the  nunation  markers  are: 


Dammataani 

two  Dammas 

n * 

/ 

kasrataani 

two  kasras 

- 

fatHataani 

two  fatHas 

Whereas  the  definite  article  is  visible  in  Arabic  script,  the  indefinite  marker 
normally  is  not,  since  it  attaches  itself  to  the  inflectional  short  vowel  suffixes.42 

In  general,  the  nominative  ( Dammataani ) and  genitive  (kasrataani)  forms  of 
nunation  are  not  pronounced  in  pause  form.  The  accusative  ( fatHataani ),  however, 
is  often  pronounced,  even  in  pause  form,  especially  in  common  spoken  Arabic 
adverbial  phrases: 


always 

daaJim-an 

especially 

xuSuuS-an 

never 

’ abad-an 

Li 

exactly 

tamaam-an 

L-aL-AJ 

41  See  also  Chapter  2,  section  8.2. 

42  The  exception  to  this  is  the  accusative  indefinite  suffix,  -an,  which  is  written  into  the  script  with 
an  Jalif  and  two  fatHas.  See  section  4.2. 1.5(2)  for  further  description. 
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4. 2. 1.1  MASCULINE  SINGULAR  INDEFINITE  WORD! 


bayt  ‘a  house’ 

Nominative 

bayt-un 

Genitive 

bayt-in 

Accusative 

bayt-an 

LLlj 

4.2.1 .2  FEMININE  SINGULAR  INDEFINITE  WORD! 


‘aaSifa  ‘a  storm’ 

Nominative 

caaSifat-un 

* 

Genitive 

caaSifat-in 

A Ai<r>Lc 

Accusative 

caaSifat-an 

A Lc. 

4.2.1 .3  BROKEN  PLURAL  INDEFINITE  WORD! 


nujuum  ‘stars’ 

Nominative 

nujuum-un 

* 

Genitive 

nujuum-in 

Accusative 

nujuum-an 

4. 2. 1.4  SOUND  FEMININE  PLURAL  INDEFINITE  WORD:  The  sound  feminine  plural 
does  not  take  fatHa  or  fatHataani;  the  genitive  and  accusative  forms  are  identical: 


kalimaat  ‘words’ 

Nominative 

kalimaat-un 

Genitive 

kalimaat-in 

Accusative 

kalimaat-in 
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4. 2. 1.5  NOTES  ABOUT  NUNATION!  There  are  several  things  to  note  about  the 
writing  and  pronunciation  of  nunation: 


(1)  First,  the  nominative,  Dammataan , is  more  often  written  as  a Damma  with 
a “tail”  or  flourish,  GEI  rather  than  two  separate  Dammas  ED. 


* 

a schedule  jadwal-un  Jj-^  a colt  muhr-un 

a steamship  baaxirat-un  l a bell  jaras-un 


* 


(2)  Second,  the  accusative,  fatHataan,  is  often  accompanied  by  an  Jalif  This 
J alif  is  a spelling  convention  and  is  not  pronounced.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a chair  or  seat  for  the  two  fatHas  to  perch  on.  It  is  visible  in  Arabic  script. 

a rocket  Saaruux-an  Li. jjL-a  a knife  sikkiin-an  1 

a rabbit  Jarnab-an  Uijl  a saddle  sarj-an 

(2.1)  If  a word  in  the  accusative  ends  with  a taaJ  marbuuTa,  or  a hamza,  or  pre- 
ceded by  ’alif,  then  the  ’alif  “chair”  is  not  used  and  the  fatHataan  perch 
right  on  top  of  the  hamza  or  taaJ  marbuuTa: 

an  evening  masaaJ-an  pL*^ 

a meeting  liqaaJ-an  pLiJ 

a breeze  hawaaJ-an  pI j_a 

Examples: 

.pLLiJ  LAjI  - I j 

wa-ktashaf-a  3ayD-an  ’ axTaa’-an . 

He  also  discovered  mistakes. 


a melon 

baTTixat-an 

4 ^ ' 

a permit 

Jijaazat-an 

SjLa.1 

a language 

lughat-an 

AjJ 

LL  pUJ 

HaDar-uu  liqaa’-an  haamm-an. 

They  attended  an  important  meeting. 


(3)  Helping  vowel  with  nunation:  Because  nunation  causes  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a word  to  end  with  a consonant  (/-n-/),  there  may  be  a need  for  a 
helping  vowel  after  the  nunation  if,  for  instance,  the  nunated  word  is  fol- 
lowed directly  by  a noun  or  adjective  with  the  definite  article  thus  creat- 
ing a consonant  cluster.  That  helping  vowel  is  pronounced  as  kasra  (/-i-/), 
but  it  is  not  written.  Wright,  in  discussing  this  form  of  helping  vowel, 
gives  the  example: 

$ if 

muHammad-un-i  l-nabiyy-u43 
Muhammad  the  Prophet 


43 


Wright  1967. 1:22. 
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(4)  Words  that  do  not  take  nunation:  There  are  some  words  that  do  not  take 
nunation  when  they  are  indefinite.  This  includes  words  that  fall  into  the 
diptote  declension  (see  section  5.4.2.2.  in  this  chapter),  words  that  end  with 
the  sound  masculine  plural  (-uuna  or  -iina)  (see  section  5.4.2.I.,  subsection 
(2)  in  this  chapter),  words  that  end  with  the  dual  suffix  (-aani  and  -ayni)  and 
invariable  words  (see  section  5.4.5.  in  this  chapter). 


Dip  totes: 

ambassadors  sufaraaJ-u  *\ 

Sound  masculine  plural: 


better  JaHsan-u 


engineers 

muhandis-uuna 

Egyptians 

miSriyy-uuna 

Dual: 

two  states 

dawlat-aani  j 

two  poets 

shaacir-aani 

Invariable 

nouns: 

chaos 

fawDaa 

issues 

qaDaayaa 

LA  <Afi 

4.2.2  Uses  of  the  indefinite 

4.2.2. 1 TO  EXPRESS  NON-DEFINITE  STATUS:  Nunation  is  used  on  Arabic  nouns  and 
adjectives  to  mark  indefinite  status.  An  adjective  modifying  an  indefinite  noun  is 
also  indefinite. 


fii c umr-in  mubakkir-in 
at  an  early  age 

. l_t.fi 1 ^ 1 

Haqqaq-naa  taqaddum-an  kaafiy-an. 
We  have  achieved  adequate  progress. 


Jilaa  dawlat-in  jadiidat-in 
to  a new  state 

4 * 

. _U  I j 'J  ■-'f  , I j A 

haadhaa  l-kitaab-u  camal-un  raa  ’ id-un. 
This  book  is  a pioneering  work. 


4. 2. 2. 2 MASCULINE  PROPER  NAMES:  A perhaps  unusual  (to  English  speakers) 
function  of  the  indefinite  marker  is  its  use  on  many  Arabic  masculine  given 
names.  They  are  semantically  definite,  but  morphologically  indefinite.  This  is  so 
because  many  of  these  Arabic  names  are  derived  from  adjectives  which  describe 
particular  attributes.  Nonetheless,  given  names  are  considered  definite  and 
agreeing  words  are  definite. 

* * j 

Muhammad  ‘praised’  muHammad-un  Salim  ‘flawless’  saliim-un  d... 

* * 

Munir  ‘radiant’  muniir-un  Ali  ‘exalted’  caliyy-un  ^ 
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Examples  of  agreement: 


muHammad-un-i  l-xaamis-u 
Muhammad  the  fifth 

Nunation  is  not  marked  on  all  masculine  names,  only  those  derived  from  Ara- 
bic adjectives  or  participles.  For  example,  the  names  aHmad , Jibraahiim,  sulay- 
maan,  and  yuusuf  are  diptote  and  do  not  take  nunation.44  Most  female  names  are 
also  diptote  and  do  not  take  nunation.45 

4. 2. 2. 3 ADVERBIAL  ACCUSATIVE  EXPRESSIONS:  Adverbial  expressions  in  Arabic 
tend  to  be  in  the  accusative  case,  and  quite  often  in  the  indefinite  accusative.  It  is 
therefore  common  to  see  the  indefinite  accusative  marker  when  reading  Arabic 
texts.  Another  characteristic  of  the  indefinite  accusative  marker,  especially  with 
adverbs,  is  that  it  is  pronounced  as  well  as  written,  whereas  the  nominative  and 
genitive  forms  of  nunation  are  not  normally  pronounced  in  spoken  Arabic.46 

The  adverbial  use  of  the  accusative  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  section 
on  the  accusative  case,  but  here  are  some  examples  in  the  indefinite  accusative 
(see  also  4.2.1  above): 


immediately 

fawr-an 

bj* 

a little  (bit) 

qaliil-an 

daily 

yawmiyy-an 

very 

jidd-an 

5 Case  inflection 

Arabic  nouns,  participles,  adjectives  and,  to  some  extent,  adverbs  have  word-final 
(or  desinential)  inflection.  That  is,  they  are  marked  for  case,  which  indicates  the 
syntactic  function  of  the  word  and  its  relationship  with  other  words  in  the  sen- 
tence.47 In  Arabic,  the  term  for  case  marking  is  ( Jicraab  oi ^l).48  In  respect  to  case 


44  For  the  reasons  behind  this  see  section  5.4.2.2  on  the  diptote  declension. 

45  There  are  a few  exceptions.  The  feminine  name  hind-un,  for  example,  may  take  nunation.  But  this 
is  exceptional. 

46  Pronunciation  of  nunation  at  the  end  of  a word  is  apparently  still  heard  in  some  rural  vernacular 
forms  of  Arabic.  For  the  most  part,  the  only  form  of  nunated  ending  that  is  regularly  pronounced 
in  spoken  MSA  or  in  the  urban  vernaculars  is  the  accusative  (/-an/). 

47  Blake  (1994.  1)  defines  case  as  follows:  “Case  is  a system  of  marking  dependent  nouns  for  the  type 
of  relationship  they  bear  to  their  heads.  Traditionally  the  term  refers  to  inflectional  marking,  and. 
typically,  case  marks  the  relationship  of  a noun  to  a verb  at  the  clause  level  or  of  a noun  to  a 
preposition,  postposition  or  another  noun  at  the  phrase  level.” 

48  The  Arabic  term  Ji‘raab  _>tl  refers  to  desinential  inflection  in  general:  not  only  case  markers  on 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  but  also  mood  markers  (indicative,  subjunctive,  jussive)  on  verbs. 
Arab  grammarians  classify  case  marking  and  mood  marking  together  in  one  category,  and  give 
them  similar  labels.  For  more  on  this  see  Bohas,  Guillaume,  and  Kouloughli  1990,  53-55,  and 
Ryding  1993. 
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inflection,  Arabic  resembles  some  European  languages  such  as  German,  Russian, 
and  Latin. 

Arabic  has  three  cases:  nominative  (ra/‘  j),  genitive  (jarr  j^),  and  accusative 

( naSb  As  a general  rule,  these  cases  are  indicated  by  short  vowel  suffixes: 

-u  ( Damma ) for  nominative,  -i  ( kasra ) for  genitive,  and  -a  ( fatHa ) for  accusative.  How- 
ever, these  short  vowels  are  not  the  only  ways  to  mark  case.  Words  inflected  for 
case  fall  into  several  declensions  or  inflection  classes  and  therefore  inflect  for 
these  three  cases  in  different  ways. 

Case  marking  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a noun  or  adjective.  If  a noun  or  adjective 
is  definite,  then  the  case-marking  short  vowel  is  suffixed  at  the  very  end  of  the 
word.  If  a noun  or  adjective  is  indefinite,  the  case  marker  is  followed  by  an 
indefinite  marker  (a  final  /-n/  sound,  “nunation”  in  English  and  tanwiin  in  Arabic), 
indicated  in  writing  by  the  convention  of  doubling  the  short  vowel  case  ending, 
e.g.,  -uni;  / -in/ ; 1 1 -an  I (see  above). 

Case  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  inflectional  categories  in  MSA  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  it  depends  on  rules  of  syntax  for  its  implementation,  and 
second,  in  many  ways  it  is  redundant.  Moreover,  colloquial  forms  of  Arabic  do 
not  have  case  marking,  so  case  is  used  only  in  written  Arabic.49  Even  for  native 
speakers  of  Arabic,  therefore,  the  case  system  is  learned  through  formal 
instruction. 

5.1  Pronunciation  and  writing  conventions 

The  Arabic  case-ending  system  consists  primarily  of  short,  word-final  vowels, 
which  are  invisible  in  conventional  written  Arabic  texts.50  This  can  hinder  clear-cut 
understanding  of  case  inflections  and  sentential  relations.  Furthermore,  because 
the  nature  of  these  case  marking  vowels  is  dependent  on  a word’s  function  in  a 
sentence,  they  vary  from  one  context  to  another,  and  only  if  one  knows  the  rules 
of  grammatical  usage  can  one  ascertain  what  the  noun-final  case  markers  are  for 
any  particular  sentence. 

The  Arabic  case-marking  system,  then,  remains  mostly  hidden  from  view  in 
written  texts  and  is  apparent  only  when  the  text  is  read  out  loud  with  complete 


49  This  is  true  for  the  colloquial  variants  of  spoken  Arabic  and  even  for  educated  spoken  Arabic  or 
formal  spoken  Arabic.  Case  does  not  play  a significant  role  in  these  forms  of  the  language. 

50  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  include  case  marking  that  occurs  as  long  vowels  in.  for  example, 
the  dual  suffixes  (-aani/  -ayni ),  the  sound  masculine  plural  suffixes  (- uuna/-iina ) and  the  “five 
nouns"  that  inflect,  under  certain  conditions,  with  long  vowels  (see  section  5.4. l.c.).  Another  par- 
tial exception  is  the  word-final  Jalif  that  appears  in  written  Arabic  script  on  many  words  as  a seat 
for  fatHataan:  the  indefinite  accusative  marker  (e.g.,  Jaxiir-an  (‘finally’),  I ’aHyaan-an  (‘some- 
times’) Clx=J).  This  particular  form  of  case  ending  (the  indefinite  accusative  ending  in  -an)  is 
often  pronounced,  even  in  pause  form. 
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pronunciation  of  all  vowels  (i.e.,  in  “full”  form).51  The  ability  to  use  and  pronounce 
accurate  case  marking  in  written  or  literary  Arabic  is  not  an  automatic  skill  but  a 
rigorous  task,  even  for  educated  native  speakers.  It  is  also  therefore  the  mark  of  a 
well-educated  or  learned  individual.  The  case-marking  rules  are  used  and  under- 
stood primarily  by  scholars  and  specialists  in  Arabic  grammar,  linguistics,  scrip- 
ture, and  literature.52  Learners  of  Arabic  as  a foreign  language  need  to  know  the 
basic  rules  of  word  order,  inflection,  agreement,  and  governance  in  order  to  make 
sense  of  Arabic  texts.  The  degree  to  which  they  need  knowledge  of  explicit  case 
marking  rules  depends  on  the  structure  and  goals  of  particular  academic  pro- 
grams, and  on  the  goals  of  individual  learners.53 

In  this  book  the  case-marking  system  is  described  in  some  detail,  but  not 
exhaustively.  For  those  who  wish  to  delve  more  deeply  into  Arabic  morphosyntax, 
Wright  (1967)  is  recommended  as  are  Hasan  (1987)  especially  volumes  II  and  IV; 
Fleisch  (1961,  268-82),  Beeston  (1970,  51-55),  and  Cowan  (1958).  For  a recent  theo- 
retical study  of  case  in  general,  a good  reference  is  Blake  1994. 

5.2  Case  marking  and  declensions 

Arabic  case  marking  takes  place  either  as  a short  vowel  suffix  or  as  a modification 
of  a long  vowel  suffix.  Cases  are  marked  on  nouns,  adjectives,  and  certain  adverbs. 
The  categories  described  below  show  the  most  common  instances  of  particular 
case  functions  in  MSA.  It  has  not  been  traditional  to  designate  Arabic  nouns  as 
belonging  to  particular  declensions  or  inflectional  classes,  except  to  refer  to  them 
as  “triptote”  (showing  three  different  inflectional  markers,  one  for  each  case)  or 
“diptote”  (showing  only  two  different  inflectional  markers  when  indefinite,  nom- 
inative, and  genitive/accusative).  However,  for  reference  purposes  here,  each 
inflectional  type  is  classified  into  a separate,  numbered  declension.54 


51  In  reading  written  Arabic  aloud,  some  narrators  read  most  of  the  words  in  pause  form,  omitting 
desinential  inflections.  News  broadcasters,  for  example,  vary  in  their  formality  and  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  use  case-marking  in  narrating  news  items.  Some  seldom  use  it;  others  use  it  par- 
tially, and  some  use  it  more  consistently.  Officials  giving  formal  speeches  also  vary  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  pronounce  case  marking.  Only  in  formal  academic  and  religious  contexts  is  pronun- 
ciation of  full  desinential  inflection  considered  necessary  or  appropriate. 

52  Holes  (1995,  142)  states:  “As  a means  of  syntactic  disambiguation  in  modern  written  Arabic,  case 
plays  almost  no  role  (inevitably  so,  since  in  most  cases  it  is  carried  by  short  vowel  distinctions 
which  are  unmarked),  and,  despite  the  importance  which  the  indigenous  tradition  of  grammati- 
cal description  and  language  pedagogy  attaches  to  it,  it  is  clear,  when  one  examines  ancient  tex- 
tual material,  that  the  functional  load  of  the  case  endings  was  no  higher  in  the  Classical  period 
than  it  is  now.” 

53  See,  for  example,  the  article  by  Khaldieh  (2001)  titled:  “The  relationship  between  knowledge  of 
i'raab,  lexical  knowledge,  and  reading  comprehension  of  nonnative  readers  of  Arabic.” 

54  It  should  be  understood  that  these  declensional  identifications  are  not  standardized;  they  are 
named  as  such  in  this  book  to  facilitate  description  and  reference. 
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5.2.1  Shift  of  declension 

In  Indo-European  languages  a noun  usually  belongs  to  a particular  inflectional 
class  or  declension  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural.  However,  in  Arabic,  the 
number  suffixes  (duals  and  sound  plurals)  and  even  the  internal  broken  plural 
pattern,  can  shift  a noun  into  a different  inflectional  class.  The  criteria  for  iden- 
tifying declensions  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  noun  stem  and  also  whether  or 
not  it  includes  a dual  or  plural  number  inflection. 

5.3  Case  categories  and  their  functions 

The  type  of  case  marking  on  a noun  or  adjective  depends  on  its  form  and  func- 
tion. That  is,  it  is  determined  by  the  inflectional  class  (declension)  of  the  word 
involved  and  the  role  of  the  word  within  a specific  sentence  or  clause  (which  case 
is  appropriate  under  the  circumstances).  For  example,  in  a sentence  such  as: 

■ ^-aJI  £-o  Lc.LaIa.1  J-qJI  fl C. 

caqad-a  l-mudiir-u  jtimaa1  -an  mac-a  1-muwaZZaf-iina. 

The  director  held  a meeting  with  the  employees. 

There  are  three  nouns  in  this  sentence:  al-mudiir-u  ‘director,  manager,’  ijtimaac-an 
‘meeting,’  and  al-muwaZZaf-iina  ‘the  employees.’  Each  noun  is  marked  for  its  case 
role  in  the  sentence. 

The  first  noun,  mudiir,  belongs  to  the  triptote  declension  or  declension  one  and 
is  marked  for  definiteness  by  means  of  the  definite  article.  These  facts  provide 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  word  itself.  Its  function  in  this  particular 
sentence  is  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  caqad-a  ‘held,’  so  this  provides  information 
about  its  syntactic  role.  Putting  these  pieces  of  information  together,  it  is  then 
possible  to  know  that  the  case  marker  in  this  particular  situation  is  Damma, 
which  is  the  nominative  marker  for  definite  triptotes. 

The  second  noun,  ijtimaac,  also  belongs  to  the  triptote  declension  or  declension 
one,  and  is  marked  for  indefiniteness  by  nunation  affixed  at  the  end  of  the  word. 
The  noun  functions  in  this  sentence  as  direct  object  of  the  verb  ‘aqad-a  ‘held,’  so 
this  provides  information  about  its  syntactic  role.  Putting  these  pieces  of  infor- 
mation together,  it  is  then  possible  to  know  that  the  case  marker  in  this  particu- 
lar situation  is  fatHataani,  accusative. 

The  third  noun  is  al-muwaZZaf-iina.  It  is  plural  and  definite,  and  it  follows  the 
semi-preposition  mac-a.  It  is  therefore  in  the  genitive  case.  It  has  a sound  mascu- 
line plural  suffix,  which  places  it  in  a declension  that  shows  the  case  inflection  by 
means  of  the  long  vowel  before  the  nuun  of  the  plural  suffix  (the  -ii  of  -iina). 

Therefore,  case  as  a system  is  both  morphological  (word-related)  and  syntactic 
(sentence-related)  and  is  a hybrid  “morphosyntactic”  category.  Each  of  the  three 
Arabic  cases  is  presented  here  with  its  typical  functions.  These  lists  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  but  they  cover  the  majority  of  occurrences  of  these  cases  in  MSA. 
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5.3.1  Nominative  case  (al-rafl  jji,  al-marfuul 

The  nominative  inflection  (typically  -u  or  -un,  -uuna  in  the  sound  masculine  plural 
suffix,  or  -aani  in  the  dual  suffix)  has  five  key  functions.55  It  marks  the  subject  of 
a verbal  sentence,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  equational  sentences,  certain  loca- 
tive adverbs,  the  vocative,  and  citation  forms. 

5. 3. 1.1  THE  SUBJECT  (al-faacil  J^Ull)  OF  A VERBAL  SENTENCE  (jumla  fi'liyya  ILx 
Lilxi) : The  subject  of  the  verb  is  nominative  because  it  forms,  along  with  the  verb, 
a structural  unit,  termed  jumla  a_L^..  This  unit  can  stand  independently  of  any 
other  units  and  conveys  a predication. 

. jjLxiJI  3-^1 

ittafaq-a  l-wuzaraa’-u  calaa  tacziiz-i  l-tacaawun-i. 

The  ministers  agreed  to  strengthen  cooperation. 

.A_l amjj  -l&g. 

caqad-a  l-jaanib-aani  mubaaHathaat-in  rasmiyyat-an. 

The  two  sides  held  official  discussions. 

tarak-a-hu  l-muslim-uuna  waraa* -a-hum. 

The  Muslims  left  it  behind  them. 

■ A^_o  J 

wulid-a  l-nabiyy-u  muHammad-un  fii  makkat-a.56 
The  Prophet  Muhammad  was  born  in  Mecca. 

5. 3. 1.2  THE  SUBJECT  (al-mubtada’  l.rtiJI)  AND  PREDICATE  (al-xabar  OF  AN 

EQUATIONAL  SENTENCE  (jumla  ’ ismiyya  a_iA.,.I  a U^):57 

* * •%  f 

-A-lloLk  CjLojIxaJI  •v-iw  ■ A A I 31  a 

al-ma'  luumaat-u  xaaTi’at-un.  qaSr-u  l-malik-i  Daxm-un. 

The  information  is  wrong.  The  palace  of  the  king  [is]  huge. 


In  addition,  the  nominative  case  marking  for  defective  nouns  and  adjectives  fuses  with  the  geni- 
tive (/-in/  for  indefinite,  /-ii/  for  definite);  for  indeclinable  nouns  and  adjectives  it  is  realized  as  /-an/ 
or  /-aa/,  and  for  invariable  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  nominative  appears  the  same  as  all  other 
cases;  /-aa/.  See  the  paradigms  for  declensions  six,  seven,  and  eight,  5.43-5.4.5. 

56  The  subject  of  an  Arabic  sentence  with  a passive  verb,  such  as  this  one,  is  referred  to  as  the  naa  'ib 
al-faa'il  'the  deputy  subject.’  See  Chapter  38  for  the  use  of  the  passive. 

The  term  for  “subject”  of  an  Arabic  sentence  differs  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  sentence 
contains  a verb.  The  subject  of  a verbal  sentence  ( al-faaril ) is  seen  as  the  agent  or  doer  of  the  action: 
the  subject  of  an  equational  sentence  ( al-mubtadaJ ) is  the  topic  of  a verbless  predication.  For  more 
on  equational  sentence  structure,  see  Chapter  4 , section  2.1  ff. 
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■JliuA  jJI  .6  ^ aII 

al-dafc-u  musabbaq-uti.  al-muhimm-u  huwa  l-cawdat-u 
Payment  [is]  in  advance.  The  important  thing  [is]  to  return. 


5.3.1 .3  CERTAIN  ADVERBS:  A few  adverbs  retain  a Damma  (non-nunated)  in  many 
syntactic  functions,  even  when  they  are  preceded  by  a preposition.  It  has  been 
hypothesized  that  this  adverbial  marker  is  a fossilized  remnant  of  a locative  case 
in  previous  stages  of  language  development.58  Certain  function  words,  like  mundh- 
u and  Hayth-u  have  Damma  consistently.  Other  words,  such  as  qabl-u  and  bacd-u  have 
the  Damma  ending  when  they  are  used  as  independent  adverbs,  but  not  when  used 
as  prepositions  followed  by  a noun  or  a pronoun  (where  they  normally  have  fatHa). 


since;  ago 

mundh-u  jlo 

only 

Hasb-u;  fa-Hasb-u 

where;  whereas 

Hayth-u 

yet 

ba‘d-u 

at  all 

qaTT-u  JLS 

before 

qabl-u;  min  qabl-u  J+5 

.A_»IjaJI  jlo  JjUJI 

wassac-a  l-Jamriikiyy-uiina  l-faariq-a  mundh-u  l-bidaayat-i. 

The  Americans  widened  the  margin  [of  points]  from  the  beginning. 


JAJ 

: J-H® 


fii  mustashfan  Hayth-u  ta-qac-u  qiSaS-u  Hubb-in 
in  a hospital  where  love  stories  happen 


.jxj 

lam  tu-kshaf  huwiyyaat-u-hum  ba‘d-u. 

Their  identities  have  not  yet  been  revealed. 


5.3.1 .4  THE  VOCATIVE  ( al-nidaa  ’ elaill),  where  someone  or  some  entity  is  addressed 
directly  by  the  speaker.  The  nominative  (without  nunation)  is  used  on  the  vocative 
noun  unless  that  noun  is  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa  construction,  in  which  case 
it  shifts  to  accusative.59 

■1 J fuj  !_>  6 J LJ I ^ I 1 1 I 

yaa  rashiid-u !60  Jayyuhaa  l-sayyidaat-u  wa-l-saadat-u ! 

O Rashid!  Ladies  and  gentlemen! 


58  See  Fleisch  1961, 1:280  and  1979, 11:465-66  about  the  Semitic  “adverbial  case”  with  /-u/  suffix.  For 
more  on  this  see  Chapter  11,  section  4.1.3. 

59  See  section  5.3.3.12  subsection  (3)  of  this  chapter  for  examples  of  the  first  terms  of  ’iDaafa  in  the 
accusative  after  the  vocative  particle. 

60  If  the  vocative  particle  yaa  (‘O’)  is  used,  the  following  word  has  Damma,  but  not  nunation  or  the 
definite  article.  If  the  vocative  particle  is  Jayyu-haa  (m.)  or  Jayyatu-haa  (f.),  the  following  word  or 
words  have  the  definite  article. 
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Certain  exclamations  fall  into  this  category:61 

O goodness!  (‘O  peace!’)  yaa  salaam-u ! L» 

What  a loss!  What  a pity!  yaa  xasaarat-ul  Sjl  L» 


5.3.1 .5  THE  CITATION  FORM  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  lists  or  lexicons,  although 
they  may  also  be  cited  without  desinence,  in  “bare”  form.  This  function  of  the 
nominative  — as  the  default  case  marker  for  substantives  in  isolation,  is  in  line  with 
usage  in  other  languages.62  For  example,  a list  of  vocabulary  words  out  of  context: 


monarch 

forbidden 

treaty 

The  Sudan 

The  Fertile  Crescent 


caahil-un 
mamnuuc-un 
mucaahadat-un 
al-suudaan-u 
al-hilaal-u  1-xaSiib-u 


J-aIc. 

* 

Sj_aLji_o 

^1 


5.3.2  Genitive  case  (al-jarry* ji,  al-majruur  al-xafD 

The  genitive  inflection  (-i  or  -in,  -a  [in  diptote  declensions],  -iina  [for  the  sound  mas- 
culine plural]  or  -ayni  [in  the  dual])  has  three  chief  functions.  It  marks: 


5.3.2. 1 THE  OBJECT  OF  A PREPOSITION:  Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouns  or 
noun  phrases  in  the  genitive  case. 


fii  l-Zalaam-i 
in  the  shade 

min  bayruut-a 
from  Beirut 

I 1 L-OaJ  I 

min-a  l-mamaaliik-i  1-miSriyy-iina 
from  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes 


Jilaa  l-yamiin-i 
to  the  right 


ka-jisr-in  HaDaariyy-in 
as  a cultural  bridge 

JajL^JI  j_A  ^ 

fii  haadh-ayni  l-kitaab-ayni 

in  these  two  books 


61  Note  that  exclamations  with  yaa  may  also  use  the  preposition  1 i-  ‘for’  + a definite  noun  in  the 
genitive  case: 

O the  poor  man!  yaa  li-l-maskiin-i!  ! L 

How  unfortunate!  yaa  li-l-’asaf-i!  ! . a, ..Si  I L, 

62  Blake  notes  (1994,  31)  that  in  Greek  (and  other  languages  as  well)  the  nominative  “is  the  case  used 
outside  constructions,  the  case  used  in  isolation,  the  case  used  in  naming.”  He  further  states  the 
proposition  that  (1994,  32)  “the  nominative  simply  delineates  an  entity  not  a relation  between  an 
entity  and  a predicate.”  See,  for  example,  the  Arabic  vocabulary  lists  in  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983. 
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5. 3. 2. 2 THE  OBJECT  OF  A LOCATIVE  ADVERB  (Zarf  makaan  wa-Zarf  zamaan  jliLa  Js 
Arabic  locative  adverbs  function  very  much  like  prepositions.  They 
are  different  from  true  prepositions  in  that  they  are  derived  from  triliteral  lexical 
roots  and  can  also  themselves  be  objects  of  prepositions.  See  section  5. 3.3. 2 
following,  and  Chapter  16,  section  3 on  “semi-prepositions.” 


fU 

qabl-a  ’ayyaam-iti 
[a  few]  days  ago 


^ " jj. j ov 

taHt-a  nuur-i  l-shams-i 
under  the  sunlight 


5. 3. 2. 3 THE  SECOND  TERM  OF  AN  J iDaafa  CONSTRUCTION:  The  second  term  of  the 
annexation  structure  or  JiDaafa  construction  is  normally  a noun  in  the  genitive 
case. 


3"x  ,u  * 

kiis-u  fustuq-in 
a bag  of  nuts 


ghurfat-u  l-tijaarat-i 
the  chamber  of  commerce 


aII  a_*J 

lughat-u  l-muthaqqaf-iina 
the  language  of  cultivated 
[people] 


j-J-A-o  jl-U-J  A >_>  J-fl 

mudiir-u  l-mu  'assasat-i  madiinat-u  baghdaad-a 

the  director  of  the  establishment  the  city  of  Baghdad 


5.3.3  Accusative  case  (al-naSb  q^vji;  al-manSuub 

The  accusative  inflection  (-a,  -an,  -in,  -i,  -iinu  [in  the  sound  masculine  plural]  or  -ayni 
[in  the  dual])  has  the  most  functions  in  Arabic  because  it  not  only  marks  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  noun  phrases  in  a wide  range  of  constructions,  but  it  also  marks 
adverbial  expressions.63  In  MSA,  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  following  construc- 
tions: 


5.3.3. 1 THE  OBJECT  OF  A TRANSITIVE  VERB  (al-maf'uul  bi-hi  «u  A transitive 

verb  is  one  which,  in  addition  to  having  a subject  or  agent  which  accomplishes 
the  action,  also  has  an  object  or  entity  that  is  affected  by  the  action.  The  object  of 
the  verb  in  Arabic  is  in  the  accusative  case.64 

A alll  I .IjLi  V 
HaDar-uu  l-liqaa  ’-a.  laa  tu-sh‘il  naar-an. 

They  attended  the  meeting.  Don’t  ignite  a fire. 


63  See  Wright  1967.  2:45-129  for  further  discussion  of  the  accusative  in  Classical  Arabic. 

64  Blake,  in  his  discussion  of  case  roles  in  general,  states  (1994,  134):  “The  accusative  is  the  case  that 
encodes  the  direct  object  of  a verb.” 
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■ Uflfl  6 


6Jj  JJL* 


.UK 


tacaUam-a  kalimaat-in  macduudat-an  faqaT. 

He  learned  a limited  number  of  words  only. 


5. 3. 3. 2 LOCATIVE  ADVERBS  OF  BOTH  TIME  AND  PLACE  ( Zuruuf  makaan  wa-Zuruuf 
zamaan  jUj  j Uj^):  These  adverbs  are  usually  in  the  accusative  but 
may  be  made  genitive  if  they  follow  a preposition.65  They  function  in  ways  similar 
to  prepositions,  describing  location  or  direction,  and  are  followed  by  a noun  in 
the  genitive  case.  For  that  reason  they  are  referred  to  in  this  work  as  semi- 
prepositions.66 For  a more  extensive  description  and  examples  of  prepositions  and 
semi-prepositions  see  Chapter  16  section  3. 

qabl-a  sanat-in  cabr-a  qaarrat-ayni 

a year  ago  across  two  continents 


a_»_£» ^LuVI  aJ jjJI  jJ^Ij 
daaxil-a  l-dawlat-i  l-J  islaamiyyat-i 
inside  the  Islamic  state 


A > all  e. I all  \\r 

cind-a  Jilqaa’-i  1-qabD-i 

at  the  time  of  arrest 


5.3. 3. 3 ADVERBIAL  EXPRESSIONS  OF  TIME,  PLACE,  AND  MANNER  (al-maf'uul  fii-hi 
The  accusative  case  functions  extensively  in  MSA  to  indicate  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  action  takes  place.67  In  this  function,  the 
accusative  can  be  used  on  nouns  or  adjectives.  If  the  noun  or  adjective  is  by  itself, 
it  is  normally  in  the  indefinite  accusative;  if  it  is  the  first  term  of  an  J iDaafa , it 
does  not  have  nunation. 


. I w I j j ..." 

ta-stamirr-u  yawm-an  waaHid-an. 
It  lasts  one  day. 

A JlliUll  ^ If  ,Zj  1 < ^ -V 

HaSal-tu  Hadiith-an  calaa 
l-jinsiyyat-i. 

I recently  obtained  citizenship. 


jaa  ’-uu  fajr-a  yawm-i  l-iqtiraa c-i. 

Tliey  came  at  dawn  on  the  day 
of  balloting. 

I i j > ■ tf  1 a I \ Q m . ...  4 \ -v  111 

al-lajnat-u  sa-ta-cqud-u  jtimaae-ayni 
sanawiyy-an. 

The  committee  will  hold  two 
meetings  annually. 


65  Tliey  seem  to  fall  into  the  category  of  “relator  nouns”  described  by  Blake:  “Relator  nouns  are  a spe- 
cialised subclass  of  nouns  that  behave  like  adpositions  (prepositions)”  (1994,  205). 

66  Wright  states:  “Many  words,  which  are  obviously  substantives  in  the  accusative  of  place  . . . may  be 
conveniently  regarded  in  a certain  sense  as  prepositions”  (1967, 11:178). 

6'  Blake  (1994,  182)  notes  that  in  a number  of  languages,  “it  is  common  for  nouns  in  oblique  cases  to 
be  reinterpreted  as  adverbs,  particularly  adverbs  of  place,  time  and  manner.” 
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. jl  ji_i  I \ \ \iu  -k II  CjLcLuj  a J-o 

sa-yacuud-u  qariib-an  Jilaa  muddat-a  thamaanii  saacaat-in 

baghdaad-a.  layl-a  l-xamiis-i 

He  will  return  to  Baghdad  soon.  [for]  a period  of  eight  hours  on 

Thursday  night 

5. 3. 3. 4 THE  INTERNAL  OBJECT  OR  COGNATE  ACCUSATIVE  STRUCTURE  (al-mafluul 
al-muTlaq  JlkJI  JjjlUI).  In  this  structure,  the  action  denoted  is  intensified 
through  use  of  a verbal  noun  cognate  with  the  verb  (i.e.,  derived  from  the  same 
root;  usually  from  the  same  derivational  form  (I— X)).  Often  the  verbal  noun  is 
modified  by  an  adjective,  also  in  the  accusative: 

. Ljj  ^ j)  I cd-k 

Hall-at-i  l-mawDuuc-a  Hall-an  jidhriyy-an. 

It  solved  the  issue  fundamentally. 

.Li_l£  ISljjl 

tu-drik-u-hu  cammaan-u  ’idraak-an  kulliyy-an. 

Amman  realizes  it  fully. 

d.  1 1 ^ 4 A ^^4  1 A ^ 1 > 1_I 

saaham-aa  musaahamat-an  fa ‘ ‘aalat-an. 

They  (two)  participated  effectively. 

5. 3. 3. 5 THE  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  ACCUSATIVE  (al-Haal  JUJI).  Expressing  a condition 
or  circumstance  that  occurs  concurrent  with  or  ongoing  at  the  time  of  the  action 
of  the  main  verb,  a participle  is  often  used  to  describe  that  condition 
( al-Haal ).  The  participle  agrees  with  the  noun  it  modifies  in  number  and  gender, 
but  is  in  the  accusative  case  and  usually  indefinite.  The  active  participle  is  widely 
used  in  this  function,  but  occasionally  the  passive  participle  or  a verbal  noun  is 
used.  For  more  on  this  topic  see  Chapter  11,  section  2.3.1. 

(1)  Using  active  participles: 

daxal-a  l-Saff-a  muta’axxir-an. 

He  entered  the  classroom  late. 

yu-ghaadir-uuna  l-qaahirat-a  l-yawm-a  mutawajjih-iina  J ilaa  baariis. 

They  are  leaving  Cairo  today  heading  for  Paris. 


L^jIJLA  6Jj  £_flj 

rafac-a  yad-a-hu  muctariD-an. 
He  raised  his  hand  objecting. 
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Cj l 4 -ft  K ^ all 

3alqaa  l-waziir-u  kalimat-an  naaqil-an  taHiyyaat-i  l-ra  ’iis-i. 

Tlie  minister  gave  a speech  transmitting  the  greetings  of  the  president. 

(2)  Using  passive  participles: 

. J-a 

qafaz-at  madhcuurat-an. 

She  jumped,  frightened. 

(3)  Using  a verbal  noun: 

• • -Jj-  ^ J^j 

wa-qaal-a  radd-an  calaa  su’aal-in... 

(And)  he  said,  replying  to  a question. . . 

5. 3.3. 6 THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  PURPOSE  (al-maf'uul  li-’ajl-i-hi  aUV Jj.aJI)  OR 
(al-maf'uul  la-hu  4J  JjaUI)  in  order  to  show  the  motive,  purpose,  or  reason  for  an 
action.  It  is  usually  used  with  an  indefinite  verbal  noun. 

. 4.  ^ 1 ijj I I ~ « 4 1-ft-v  ,~i | lj  a II 

al-quw'waat-u  ta-shunn-u  Hamlat-an  baHth-an  ‘an  JasliHat-in. 

The  forces  are  launching  a campaign  searching  for  weapons. 

.4j  La j-alil  JLiil^l  4 I a -v 

xilaal-a  Haflat-i  stiqbaal-in  3 aqaam-uu-haa  takriim-an  la-hu 
during  a reception  they  gave  in  his  honor 

. JLajJI  LuiLAj  L*_tul J Ljljo-il  ^^LaJI  ■ alt^.  ft 

shahad-at  muxtalif-u  l-mudun-i  3iDraab-an  waasic-an  taDaamun-an  mac-a 
l-cummaal-i. 

Various  cities  witnessed  a widespread  strike  in  solidarity  with  the  workers. 

5. 3. 3. 7 THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  SPECIFICATION  (al-tamyiiz  y ^~ll)-  This  accusative  is 
used  on  nouns  in  order  to  delimit  and  specify  the  application  of  a statement.  It 
usually  answers  the  question,  “In  what  way?”  It  includes  comparative  and 
superlative  expressions  as  well  as  counted  nouns  between  11  and  99,  which  are 
accusative  and  singular. 

. MjLfl  j V dJ  I j 

nu-clin-u  dhadka  qawl-an  wa-ficl-an. 

We  announce  that  in  speech  and  in  action. 
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kaan-at  ’akbar-a  caaSimat-in  jaah-an  wa-faxaamat-an. 

It  was  the  greatest  capital  in  fame  and  splendor. 

.AuxuLo  Jj  I j ' ~w  J£\  I J_»  ft  fl 

fa-qad  badaa  J akthar-a  Hidhr-an  wa-dibluumaasiyyat-an. 

It  seemed  more  cautious  and  diplomatic  (‘greater  in  caution  and  diplomacy’). 

fii  ‘ ishriina  mujallad-an 
in  twenty  volumes68 

l-i ^ La  jLiuoj 

bi-mushaarakat-i  thalaathiina  baaHith-an 
with  the  participation  of  thirty  researchers 

5.3.3. 8 THE  nawaasix  converters  to  accusative.69  Arabic  grammar 

has  a special  category  for  words  (verbs  and  particles)  that  shift  one  or  more 
elements  of  a clause  into  the  accusative  case.  There  are  three  groups  of  these, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a typical  word  and  what  are  termed  its  “sisters”: 
kaan-a  and  its  sisters,  ’ inna  and  its  sisters,  and  Zanti-a  and  its  sisters.70 

(1)  kaan-a  and  its  “sisters”  ( kaan-a  wa-’axawaat-u-haa  14^1^.13  jL£)71  This  set 
of  verbs  has  the  effect  of  shifting  the  predicate  (xabar)  of  an  equational 
sentence  from  the  nominative  case  to  the  accusative  case.  According  to 
Hasan  (1987, 1:545)  there  are  thirteen  of  these  verbs,  the  most  common  in 


MSA  are: 

lays-a 

to  not  be72 

Saar-a 

to  become 

jL^ 

baat-a 

to  become 

CjLi 

3 aSbaH-a 

to  become 

Q )!■<•*)  1 

Zall-a 

to  remain 

jfc 

68  See  Chapter  15  for  further  discussion  of  numerals  and  counting. 

69  "The  al-nawaasikh  group  of  words  in  Arabic  is  defined  by  the  Arab  grammarians  according  to  for- 
mal criteria;  specifically,  the  role  played  by  these  words  in  inflection.  Thus,  words  classified  as 
belonging  to  the  al-nawaasikh  category  have  the  effect  of  inducing  one  or  two  elements  of  the 
nuclear  sentence  to  ‘fall’  from  the  nominative  to  the  accusative  case”  (Anghelescu  1999, 131). 

70  Hasan  1987,  l:543ff.  and  630ff.  has  thorough  descriptions  of  the  nawaasix  category  in  Arabic. 

71  See  also  Chapter  36  in  this  book. 

72  In  addition  to  the  verb  lays-a  there  are  certain  negative  particles  that  have  similar  meanings  and 
effects,  including  maa  and  laa.  See  Hasan  1987  l:593ff.  for  more  on  these  particles. 


LaLC  jUxC.  A uiA*t 

‘alaa  madaa  xamsat-a  cashr-a  caam-an 
for  fifteen  years 
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baqiy-a 

to  remain,  to  stay 

daama  and  maa  daama 

to  continue  to  be 

^lj  Lo  T ^lj 

maa  zaal-a 

to  continue  to  be;  to  still  be; 

to  not  cease  to  be 

Jl) 

■’ amsaa 

to  become 

These  verbs  all  denote  existential  states  of  being  (or  not  being),  becoming, 
and  remaining.  They  take  accusative  complements.  That  is,  the  predicate  of 
the  underlying  equational  predication  is  accusative. 

■L^^^a  ' > 1 1 ~><\ II  . I \ I «l  j ~v  . v 1 

mu’allif-u  l-kitaab-i  lays-a  mu’arrix-an.  lays-a  jadhdhaab-an  jidd-an. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  not  a historian.  It  is  not  very  attractive. 

• I j-A  ^ a Si  i . vn I 

kaan-a  juz’-an  min  haadhaa  l-Hulm-i.  J aSbaH-a  hamm-a-hum-u 

It  was  a part  of  this  dream.  l-yawmiyy-a. 

It  became  their  daily  concern. 

. 4_j-l  j J I 4 f 

kaan-at  ’ akbar-a  caaSimat-in  Juurubbiyyat-in. 

It  was  the  largest  European  capital. 

• A ,\  1 l~  Jl  j L_a  A j > » <"<j  1 1 4 c 1 \ ■ vs  i I 

al-Sinaacat-u  l-shacbiyyat-u  maa  zaal-at  Hayyat-an. 

Folk  handicraft  is  still  alive. 

(2)  'inna  and  her  sisters  ( 'inna  wa-’axawaat-u-haa  jl): 


’ inna 

‘verily;  indeed;  that’ 

j! 

’ anna 

‘that’ 

O' 

laakinna 

‘but’ 

0*J 

li-'anna 

‘because’ 

o'v 

la1  alia 

‘perhaps’ 

These  particles  are  subordinating  conjunctions  which  require  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  subordinate  clause  (also  called  the  complement  clause)  be  in  the 
accusative  case.73 


73 


For  more  on  'inna  and  her  sisters,  see  Chapter  19  on  subordinating  conjunctions. 
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^ V ^1  jlJLS 

qaal-a  ’ inna  ’ aHad-an  laa  ya-staTiic-u  Jan  yu-waqqif-a-hum. 

It  said  that  no  one  could  stop  them. 

* * * „ 

4-laJLc.  OlJ  <L£.ljjJI  ji 

’anna  1-ziraa‘at-a  lughat-un  caalamiyyat-un 
that  agriculture  is  a world  language 

laakinna  qaliil-iina  min-a  1-baaHith-iina 
but  few  of  the  researchers 

O I J)  ' ■ - " ^ya  LxJ  ijjLljX  V I /)  J "i  Wlit  II  JjV 

li-’anna  l-sanat-ayni  l-Jaxiirat-ayni  kaan-ataa  min  J afDal-i  l-sanawaat-i 
because  the  last  two  years  were  among  the  best  years 

(3)  Zann-a  and  her  sisters  (Zanna  wa-’axawaat-u-haa  <jifl):  The  verb 

Zann-a  ‘to  suppose,  believe’  is  another  one  of  the  nawaasix.  It  has  the  effect 
of  making  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  an  equational  clause  accu- 
sative.74 This  category  includes  verbs  of  “certainty  and  doubt”  (Anghelescu 
1999,  132).  Hasan  breaks  this  category  down  into  two  parts:  ’af'aal  al- 
quluub75  ^ jliJI  or  ’af(aal  qalbiyya  <_>>U  Jla_sl  (verbs  of  perception  or 
cognition)  and  'af'aal  al-taHwiil  JUil  (verbs  of  transformation).76 

Hasan  gives  complete  lists;  here  are  some  examples.77 

(3.1)  Verbs  of  perception: 

to  suppose,  believe  Zann-a  ^ 

.LiAl j l«Uj 

■’a-Zunn-u  Zayd-an  dhaahib-an. 

I believe  Zayd  [is]  going.78 

to  consider,  deem  cadd-a  ^ to  perceive,  deem,  see  ra  ’aa  ^1  j 

to  find,  deem  wajad-a  ^ j to  consider  ictabar-a79  jaLcI 

74  One  of  these  accusatives  may  take  the  form  of  an  object  pronoun  suffix  on  the  verb. 

75  Which  Hasan  explains  as  having  to  do  with  psychological  perceptions:  in  particular,  emotions  and 
intellect  (1987, 11:4,  note  4). 

76  As  explained  by  Hasan,  verbs  that  have  to  do  with  transformation  of  something  from  one  state  to 
another  (Ibid.,  note  5). 

77  See  especially  Hasan’s  chart  of  Zann-a  and  her  sisters  (1987, 11:10).  Note  also  the  discussion  in 
Bohas,  Guillaume,  and  Kouloughli  1990,  34-36. 

78  Example  from  Bohas,  Guillaume,  and  Kouloughli  1990,  34. 

79  The  verb  ictabar-a  ‘to  consider’  is  not  included  in  older  lists  of  Jafcaal  al-quluub , but  that  is  likely 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  usage  is  more  modern  and  recent  rather  than  traditional.  Its  meaning  and 
its  effect  on  the  sentence  components  show  that  it  is  certainly  a member  of  this  category.  I thank 
my  colleague  Amin  Bonnah  for  this  insight. 
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I j \ \j G ^ ii  ljj<~»c-l 

ictabar-uu  haadhihi  1-xuTwat-a  ' injaaz-an  taariixiyy-an  kabiir-an. 

They  considered  this  step  a great  historical  accomplishment. 

■ 4 A jSfyaJl  A J>“|«  \j 

wa-na-‘  tabir-u  maktabat-a  l-markaz-i  muhimmat-an. 

We  consider  the  library  of  the  center  important. 

.iJLj\_LxLuj  VI  ^_y*\X  >11  < >1  -v  »1  > 1 I ^1 

maa  ya-raa-hu  1-ba‘D-u  Hijaabiyyaat-in  ya-raa-hu  l-bacD-u  l-’aaxar-u 
salbiyyaat-in. 

What  some  see  [as]  positives  others  see  |as]  negatives. 

(3.2)  Verbs  of  transformation:  These  verbs  signify  changing  a thing  into  some- 
thing else,  changing  its  state  or  appearance,  or  designating  one  thing  as 
something  else. 

to  convert  Sayyar-a  to  take,  adopt  (as) 

to  make  jacal-a  to  leave 

■ A > rtll  j j l II  IjjJLjlj 

wa-ttaxadh-uu  l-nahr-a  Huduud-an  li-l-mantiqat-i. 

They  took  the  river  [as]  borders  of  the  region. 

. > \ — xJ  I d jJS 

tarak-a  l-baab-a  maftuuH-an. 

He  left  the  door  open. 

5. 3. 3. 9 THE  NOUN  FOLLOWING  THE  /aa  OF  ABSOLUTE  OR  CATEGORICAL  NEGATION 
(/aa  l-naafiyat-u  lil-jins-i  4_dLJI  V).*°  In  this  construction  the  noun  is  devoid  of 

the  definite  article  or  nunation.  It  carries  only  the  accusative  marker  fatHa. 

.dJ  j dxu  V 

laa  shukr-a  calaa  waajib-in.  laa  shakk-afii  dhaalika. 

Don’t  mention  it.  There’s  no  doubt  about  that. 

(‘There  is  no  thanking  for  a duty.’) 

.L^jLxJV  V .SjLijJI  ^y-\x  > £_flj  £_iL a V 

laa  mubarrir-a  li-’ilghaa’-i-haa.  laa  maani c-a  min  daf  c-i  ba ‘D-i  l-ziyaadat-i. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  its  elimination.  There’s  no  objection  to  paying 

a bit  more. 


ittaxadh-a  diJl 
tarak-a  d 


80  See  also  Chapter  37,  section  2.1.6. 
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A 0 U>  \ n 1 1 V J J ' J a "*  “ 1 1 V ^ (j  ' J ' 

min  duun-i-him  laa  stiqraar-a  wa  laa  salaam-afii  1-minTaqat-i. 
Without  them  there  is  no  stability  and  no  peace  in  the  region. 


5.3.3.10  THE  TEENS  numbers,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal,  including  eleven.81  No 
matter  what  their  function  in  a sentence,  these  compound  numbers  always  have 
both  parts  marked  with  fatHa: 


. L-a-A 


thaman-u-hu  xamsat-a  ‘ashar-a  dirham-an. 
Its  cost  is  fifteen  dirhams. 


aj  ill  c. 


fii  l-ghuraf-i  l-tis‘-a  ‘asharat-a 
in  the  nineteen  rooms 


.lyLo  A_j  'Aj  aJ  jL  £ 1 >_> 


ya-blugh-u  Tuul-u-hu  thalaathat-a  ‘ashar-a  mitr-an. 
Its  length  reaches  thirteen  meters. 


5.3.3.11  AS  THE  COMPLEMENT  OF  VERBS  OF  “SEEMING”:  Verbs  that  denote 
appearing  or  seeming  also  take  accusative  complements. 

.AjLol^a  ajjLj  A _> i /*>  \ < i'l  j_U_ i 

kaan-a  ya-bduu  shaxsiyyat-an  baarizat-an  fii  mujtamac-i-hi. 

He  had  seemed  [like]  a prominent  personality  in  his  society. 


■ l_A  J-AC.  * J*  »/>l  J J.l*l 


ta-bduu  ■’ aSghar-a  bi-kathiir-in  min  cumr-i-haa. 
She  appears  much  younger  than  her  age. 


I.  w I S <"«  g J I n 

ya-bduu  ‘atiiq-an  jidd-an. 
It  looks  very  ancient. 


5.3.3. 1 2 LESS  FREQUENT  ACCUSATIVES:  Further  instances  of  the  use  of  the  accusa- 
tive case  in  MSA  are  noted  in  most  teaching  texts  and  traditional  grammars,  but 
few  or  none  appeared  in  the  corpus  of  text  studied  for  this  book.  Some  of  the 
most  important  include: 

(1)  kam  + accusative  singular  noun:  A singular  accusative,  indefinite  noun  is 
used  after  the  question  word  kam  ‘how  much,  how  many?’ 

SJalaJI  ^ 

kam  faSl-an  qaraJ-ti?  kam  ghurfat-an  fii  l-funduq-i? 

How  many  chapters  did  you  How  many  rooms  [are  there]  in 

(f.)  read?  the  hotel? 


81 


Tlie  only  exception  to  this  is  the  cardinal  numeral  “twelve”  which  occurs  in  both  the  nominative 
and  the  genitive/accusative  cases.  See  Chapter  15  on  numerals  and  numerical  expressions. 
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(2)  Exclamation  of  astonishment:  maa  ’afal-a!  !Jxii  U (maa  l-tacajjub 
^=uLDl  La):  The  accusative  is  used  in  the  ‘adjectival  verb’  construction 

on  the  noun  following  the  exclamation  of  wonder,  astonishment  or  surprise 
maa  J afal-a ! In  this  expression,  the  word  maa  is  followed  by  “an  elative  in 
the  accusative  of  exclamation,”  (Cantarino,  1974, 11:210),  and  then  a noun 
in  the  accusative  case.  Note  that  this  form  of  the  elative  is  identical  with 
a Form  IV  verb,  and  that  it  is  described  this  way  in  some  texts  and  called 
ficl  al-tacajjub.82 

!jlVt  aII  J 1 La 

maa  Jajmal-a  1-manZar-a! 

How  lovely  the  view  is! 

The  noun  may  be  replaced  by  a pronoun  suffix: 

! A la^kl  La 

maa  ’ajmal-a-hu! 

How  lovely  it  is!83 

(3)  Vocative  first  term  of  construct:  The  accusative  case  is  used  with  the  voca- 
tive particles  yaa  or  Jayy-u-haa  if  the  addressee  is  the  first  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa 
or  noun  construct,  or  if  the  noun  has  a pronoun  suffix: 

! aJJI  s-ll.  Lj  ! ^j^L»  ,j^ji  l_» 

yaa  rabd-a  llaah-i!  yaa  ’ arD-a  bilaad-ii! 

O Abdallah!  (lit:  ‘servant  of  God’)  O,  earth  of  my  country! 

! I ^ \ jlLuji^  OuoLaJI  ujMb  Lt 

yaa  Tullaab-a  l-jaamicat-i  wa-’asaatidhat-a-haa! 

O students  and  professors  of  the  university! 

Even  without  the  vocative  particle,  a noun  in  construct  or  with  a pronoun 
suffix,  understood  as  the  addressee,  is  put  into  the  accusative: 

. . . Cj l^-a ujJ I jJI  LjLiI 

'ab-aa-naa  lladhiifii  l-samawaat-i . . . 

Our  Father  who  [art]  in  heaven  . . . 

(4)  Nouns  following  exceptive  expressions  (al-istithnaa  ’ *QiLuVl)  in  non-nega- 
tive clauses:  In  clauses  using  an  exceptive  expression  such  as  maa  cadaa,  or 

82  See  Abboud  and  McCarus  1976,  Part  2:272.  See  also  Cowan  1964,  177.  In  this  book,  see  Chapter  25 
on  the  Form  IV  verb,  section  9. 

83  For  more  examples  see  Cantarino  1974,  II,  210-13. 
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■’ illaa , the  noun  following  the  exceptive  is  in  the  accusative  case  if  the  clause 
does  not  contain  a negative. 

' j j ■ ~‘j  Vl  ^ j . ^ 

HaDar-a  l-jamiic-uJ  illaa  rashiid-ati. 

Everyone  came  except  Rashid. 

. jy-LAiu  Li  V I oLJLLJI  K~> 

takallam-tu  maca  kull-i  l-Taalibaat-i  ’ illaa  yaasamiin-a. 

I spoke  with  all  the  [female]  students  except  Yasmine. 

This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  time-telling,  where  the  word  Jillaa  is  used  to 
express  how  many  minutes  are  lacking  until  a particular  hour,  e.g.: 

L*_ij  V I a_ux^L=JI  a-cLuJI 

al-saacat-u  l-xaamisat-u  ’illaa  mb1 -an. 

It  is  4:45  (‘five  [o’clock]  less  a quarter  [of  an  hour]’). 

.LUj  Vi  oljLuJI  a_c.LaJI 

al-saacat-u  l-saabicat-u  ’illaa  thulth-an. 

It  is  6:40  (‘seven  [o’clock’]  less  a third  [of  an  hour]’). 

5.3.3.13  OTHER  ACCUSATIVES:  The  accusative  case  is  used  in  other  constructions 
besides  the  ones  mentioned,  but  these  are  infrequent  in  MSA.  For  more  extensive 
discussion  and  listings,  especially  for  literary  and  classical  syntax,  see  Cantarino 
1975, 11:161-248;  Wright  1967, 11:44-129  and  in  Arabic,  Hasan  1987, 11:3-430. 

5.4  Arabic  declensions 

Following  the  practice  of  Wright  (1967, 1:234  ff.)  and  Cowan  (1964,  29ff.),  this  book 
refers  to  the  various  inflectional  classes  of  substantives  as  “declensions.”  A 
declension  is  a class  of  substantives  (nouns  or  adjectives)  that  exhibits  similar 
inflectional  markings  for  case  and  definiteness.  Arabic  nouns  and  adjectives  foil 
into  eight  declensions:84 

1 three-way  inflection  (called  “triptote”  in  many  Arabic  grammars) 

2 dual 


84  Note  that  Wright  refers  to  declensions  of  “undefined”  or  “defined”  nouns,  referring  to  triptote 
nouns  as  the  first  declension  (236)  and  diptote  nouns  as  the  second  declension  (239).  He  does  not 
list  other  inflectional  classes  as  declensions.  Cowan  (29)  states  that  “there  are  three  declensions  in 
Arabic”  allotting  the  first  declension  to  triptotes,  the  second  declension  to  diptotes  and  the  third 
to  the  uninflectable  and  undeclinable  substantives  (32). 

For  ease  of  reference  in  this  book.  I have  allotted  declensional  status  not  only  to  singular  and 
broken  plural  noun  stems,  but  also  to  words  that  incorporate  suffixes  denoting  dual  and  plural 
number,  since  they  inflect  for  case  and  definiteness  in  different  ways. 
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3 sound  feminine  plural 

4 sound  masculine  plural 

5 diptote 

6 defective 

7 uninflectable  (for  case,  but  they  show  inflection  for  definiteness),  and 

8 invariable. 

5.4.1  Three-way  inflection:  Triptote  (mu  rab 

The  triptote  is  the  base  category  or  declension  one  for  Arabic  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives.85 The  term  “triptote”  refers  to  words  (nouns  and  adjectives)  that  take  all  three 
short  vowel  case  endings,  each  one  differentiating  a particular  case  ( Damma , kasra 
and  fatHa).  The  triptote  declension  also  allows  nouns  and  adjectives  to  be  marked 
for  indefiniteness  with  nunation.86  This  is  considered  the  base  or  complete  declen- 
sion because  it  shows  the  full  range  of  inflectional  markers  for  all  three  cases.87 

5. 4. 1.1  THE  CASE  MARKERS: 

(1)  Nominative:  The  nominative  suffix  in  the  triptote  declension  is  Damma 
by  itself  (-u)  for  definite  words  or  two  Dammas/Damma  with  a tail  or 
(-u-n)  for  indefinite  words.  Examples: 

(1.1)  Noun  in  the  nominative  case: 

the  honor/an  honor  al-sharaf-u/sharaf-un 

the  secret/a  secret  al-sirr-u/sirr-un 

the  ship/a  ship  al-safiinat-u/safiinat-un 

(1.2)  Adjective  in  the  nominative  case: 

short  (def.)/short  (indef.)  al-qaSiir-u/qaSiir-un 

new  (def.)/new  (indef.)  al-jadiid-u/jadiid-un 

(2)  Genitive:  The  genitive  marker  in  the  triptote  declension  is  kasra  by  itself 
(-i)  _ for  definite  words  or  two  kasra s (-i-n)  __  for  indefinite  words.  Note  that 
when  kasra  is  written  together  with  shadda,  it  may  be  written  either  below 
the  consonant  or  below  the  shadda. 

85  The  term  mu'rab  means  'fully  inflectable.’ 

86  For  more  on  nunation,  see  section  4.2  in  this  chapter. 

87  Certain  linguists  have  designated  these  cases  differently  in  English.  Beeston  (1970,  51),  for  exam- 
ple, refers  to  the  cases  as  “independent  status  (nominative),”  “dependent  status  (genitive),"  and 
“subordinate  status  (accusative).”  See  his  Chapter  7 (“Syntactic  markers  of  nouns”)  for  a brief  but 
comprehensive  description  of  Arabic  case  marking. 


i .'Li  j jLA  I 
JXU  j I 
'»/a.„  j 4 a..,ll 


^ ^ a J ^ > i 
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(2.1)  Noun  in  the  genitive  case: 


the  honor/an  honor 

a l-sharaf-i/sharaf-i  n 

j > s^iuJ  1 

the  secret/a  secret 

al-sirr-i/sirr-in 

s * 

/ J— 

the  ship/a  ship 

al-safiinat-i/safiina  t-in 

j <uaixJI 

(2.2) 

Adjective  in  the  genitive  case: 

short  (def.)/short  (indef.) 

al-qaSiir-i/qaSiir-in 

^ ^ j J > ■ o II 

new  (def.)/new  (indef.) 

al-jadiid-i/jadiid-in 

j Jj 

(3) 

(3.1) 

Accusative:  The  accusative  marker  in  the  triptote  declension  is  fatHa  by 
itself  (-a  ) for  definite  words  or  two  fatHas  to  signal  nunation  ( -a-n  ) for 
indefinite  words.  With  the  accusative  form  of  nunation,  a supporting  Jalif 
is  used,  except  with  words  ending  in  taa3  marbuuTa  or  in  a hamza  preceded 
by  Till/.  This  support  ’alif  is  visible  in  writing,  but  it  is  not  pronounced;  it 
is  only  a seat  for  the  two  fatHas. 

Noun  in  the  accusative  case: 

the  honor/an  honor 

al-sharaf-a/sharaf-an 

j i .1. 1 1 

the  secret/a  secret 

al-sirr-a/sirr-an 

l^**|  j ^ujJI 

the  ship/a  ship 

a l-safi  i n a t-a/safi  i n a t-a  n 

A-.t  \ A..I  ! 

the  winter/a  winter 

al-shitaa’-a/shitaa’-an 

(■  l.  t ill  J pLuoJI 

(3.2) 

Adjective  in  the  accusative 

case: 

short  (def.)/short  (indef.) 

al-qaSiir-a/qaSiir-an 

l^j  > ■ a j j \ a II 

new  (def.)/new  (indef.) 

al-jadiid-a/jadiid-an 

5. 4. 1.2  DECLENSION  ONE  PARADIGMS: 
(1)  Singular  masculine  noun: 


‘house’  bayt 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-bayt-u 

Ci±JI 

bayt-u-n 

* 

Genitive 

al-bayt-i 

Cj.}  ) 1 1 

bayt-i-n 

Oj  > 

Accusative 

al-bayt-a 

o*JI 

bayt-a-n 

U* 
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(2)  Plural  noun: 


‘houses’  buyuut  o 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

al-buyuut-u 

buyuut-u-n 

Genitive 

al-buyuut-i 

Cjj)  j dl 

buyuut-i-n 

Accusative 

al-buyuut-a 

Cj  j)  ' ' 

buyuut-a-n 

(3)  Feminine  singular  noun: 


‘ship’  safiina  ill Lm 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

al-safiinat-u 

A \\  Am  11 

safiinat-u-n 

4 i ' Q , . , 

Genitive 

al-safiinat-i 

4 '_'  Q ...  11 

A \\  ftiAi 

al-safiinat-a 

safiinat-a-n 

£.  i it... 

(4)  Plural  noun: 


‘ships’  sufun 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

al-sufun-u 

sufun-u-n 

Genitive 

al-sufun-i 

sufun-i-n 

Accusative 

al-sufun-a 

sufun-a-n 

1 t Am 

(5)  Masculine  singular  adjective: 


‘short’  qaSiir 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-qaSiir-u 

. >-s  0 1 1 

qaSiir-un 

j 

Genitive 

al-qaSiir-i 

qaSiir-in 

t ■ Q 

Accusative 

al-qaSiir-a 
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(6)  Broken  plural  adjective: 


‘short’  qiSaar  j L-ai 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-qiSaar-u 

qiSaar-un 

fi 

Genitive 

al-qiSaar-i 

1 

qiSaar-in 

Accusative 

al-qiSaar-a 

qiSaar-an 

IjLu^a 

5. 4. 1.3  THE  FIVE  NOUNS  (a/-’asmaa’  al-xamsa  Within  the  triptote 

declension  there  is  a subset  of  Arabic  nouns  from  biliteral  or  even  monoliteral 
roots  which  show  triptote  case  inflection  in  two  ways:  as  a short  vowel  and  as  a 
long  vowel.  The  long  vowel  is  used  when  the  word  is  used  as  the  first  term  of  a 
genitive  construct  ( Waafa ) or  when  it  has  a pronoun  suffix. 

The  five  nouns  are: 


father 

°ab 

vJ 

mouth 

Jam 

brother 

7 ax 

t) 

possessor 

dhuu 

father-in-law 

Ham 

(1)  The  five-noun  paradigms:  ‘father’  ’ab  ol 
(1.1)  As  an  independent  word: 


Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-’ab-u 

L'Vl 

’ab-u-n 

* 

vl 

SVi 

J 

Accusative 

al-’ab-a 

J^\ 

’ab-an 

Li 

(1.2)  With  pronoun  suffix:  -haa  ‘her  father’: 


Nominative 

Jab-uu-haa 

1 

Genitive 

Jab-ii-haa 

WrFfi 

Accusative 

Jab-aa-haa 

uu 
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(1.3)  As  first  part  of  ’iDaafa:  ‘the  father  of  Hasan’: 


Nominative 

3ab-uu  Hasan-in 

j-»l 

Genitive 

3ab-ii  Hasan-in 

Accusative 

3ab-aa  Hasan-in 

■■■  -y  LI 

1— iwjj  v_J  V l 

al-’ab-u  yuusuf-u 
Father  Joseph 

.&l_^.l  .-JLm 

sa3al-tu  ’ax-aa-hu. 

I asked  his  brother. 

5.4.2  Two-way  inflection:  declensions  two,  three,  four,  and  five 

Certain  Arabic  noun  declensions  exhibit  only  two  different  case  markers,  or  two- 
way  inflection.  These  declensions  have  a specific  nominative  inflectional  marker 
but  they  merge  the  genitive  and  accusative  into  just  one  other  inflectional 
marker.88  Technically,  these  nouns  are  considered  to  exhibit  all  three  cases;  it  is 
just  that  the  genitive  and  accusative  have  exactly  the  same  form.89 

The  declensions  that  have  two-way  inflection  fall  into  two  major  categories,  the 
suffix  declensions  and  the  diptote  declension.  The  suffix  declensions  are  deter- 
mined by  number  suffixes  and  include  the  dual,  the  sound  masculine  plural,  and 
the  sound  feminine  plural,  whereas  the  diptote  declension  includes  words  that 
fall  into  particular  semantic  and  morphological  categories,  as  described  below. 

5.4.2. 1 SUFFIX  declensions:  the  dual  (declension  two),  the  sound  masculine 

PLURAL  (DECLENSION  THREE)  AND  THE  SOUND  FEMININE  PLURAL  (DECLENSION 
FOUR).  Three  sets  of  two-way  inflections  are  based  on  dual  and  plural  suffixes 
rather  than  word  stems.  That  is,  once  the  suffix  is  attached  to  a word,  it  is  the 
suffix  itself  that  determines  how  the  word  will  be  marked  for  case.  These 
number-marking  suffixes  in  Arabic  are  all  restricted  to  two  case  markings  rather 


Examples: 

.LI  TC  ' . I 
3aSbaH-a  ’ab-ati. 

He  became  a father. 

■ 1 $ } >1  CUJ  ^JJ  O)  A j 

dhahab-at  3 ilaa  bayt-i  ’ab-ii-haci. 
She  went  to  her  father’s  house. 


88  Sometimes,  in  this  latter  category,  the  combined  genitive/accusative  inflection  is  referred  to  as  the 
“oblique”  or  essentially,  non-nominative  case  marker. 

89  Traditional  Arabic  grammatical  theory  evolved  the  concept  that  all  nouns  are  marked  for  every 
case,  but  that  in  some  of  them  the  case  marker  is  “virtual”  or  “implied”  (muqaddar)  rather  than 
overt  ( Zaahir ). 
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than  three.  These  suffixes  carry  two  kinds  of  information:  number  (dual  or  plural) 
and  case  (nominative  or  genitive/accusative). 

(1)  Declension  two:  The  dual  (al-muthcinnaa  ^Ul)  As  described  in  section  3.1 
Arabic  uses  a suffix  on  the  singular  stem  to  mark  the  noun  as  being  two  in 
number,  or  in  the  dual.  The  dual  suffix  has  two  case  forms,  and  is  not 
inflected  for  definiteness. 

-aani  (nominative)  jl  - 

-ayni  (genitive/accusative)  ^ - 

(1.1)  Masculine  dual  noun: 


‘two  houses’  bayt-aani 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-bayt-aani 

bayt-aani 

u 

Genitive 

al-bayt-ayni 

bayt-ayni 

oU* 

Accusative 

al-bayt-ayni 

bayt-ayni 

(1.2)  Feminine  dual  noun: 


‘two  cities’  madiinat-aani 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-madiinat-aani 

madiinat-aani 

JjLllj-Lo 

Genitive 

al-madiinat-ayni 

madiinat-ayni 

Accusative 

al-madiinat-ayni 

olii.  aJI 

madiinat-ayni 

(1.3)  Masculine  dual  adjective: 


‘big’  kabiir-aani  jl 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-kabiir-aani 

uUhSJI 

kabiir-aani 

Genitive 

al-kabiir-ayni 

kabiir-ayni 

Accusative 

al-kabiir-ayni 

kabiir-ayni 
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(1.4)  Feminine  dual  adjective: 


‘big’  kabiirat-aani  jG 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-kabiirat-aani 

kabiirat-aani 

Genitive 

al-kabiirat-ayni 

kabiirat-ayni 

Accusative 

al-kabiirat-ayni 

kabiirat-ayni 

Examples: 

j aras-aani 
two  bells 

(jLsjj  ><;  i ~ o . ^ i 

caaSifat-aani  kabiirat-aani 
two  big  storms 


chi 

min  markaz-ayni 
from  two  centers 

fii  madiinat-ayni  kabiirat-ayni 
in  two  big  cities 


(1.5)  Nuun-deletion  with  possessive  pronouns  and  as  first  term  of  construct: 
When  a dual  noun  is  the  first  term  of  a construct,  or  if  it  has  a pronoun 
suffix,  the  nuun  of  the  dual  suffix  (and  its  short  vowel  kasra ) is  deleted.90 


4-j-U  i 

bi-yad-ay-hi 
in  his  two  hands 


mac-a  murashshaH-ay-i  l-Hizb-i 
with  the  two  nominees  of  the  party 


d .Li  \ t j llj  II  ^ iiK  I iaC  cl  0 111  J./N-VJ 

wa-HaDar-a  l-liqaa  ’-a  ‘amiid-aa  kulliyyat-ay-i  l-Tibb-i  wa-l-handasat-i. 

The  two  deans  of  the  schools  of  medicine  and  engineering  attended  the 
meeting. 


(2)  Declension  three:  The  sound  masculine  plural  (jam1  mudhakkar  saalim 
jJLu  The  sound  masculine  plural  has  two  forms,  much  like  the 


90  The  nuun  of  the  dual  can  be  considered  a form  of  nunation,  and  since  nunation  cannot  occur  on  a 
noun  that  is  the  first  term  of  a genitive  construct  or  on  a noun  with  a suffixed  possessive  pro- 
noun, the  nuun  of  the  dual  suffix  (and  the  sound  masculine  plural)  is  likewise  deleted.  The  dual 
category  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  15.  Characteristics  of  the  genitive  construct,  or 
JiDaafa  are  discussed  in  Chapter  8. 
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dual.  Note  that  the  long  vowel  in  the  suffix  (-uu-  or  -ii-)  is  what  changes 
when  the  case  changes.  The  final  short  vowel  (fatHa  /-a/)  remains  the  same 
in  both  the  nominative  and  the  genitive/accusative.  This  fatHa  is  not  a case 
ending,  but  rather  part  of  the  spelling  of  the  suffix.  In  pause  form  it  is  not 
pronounced. 

Note:  This  form  of  plural  is  used  only  to  refer  to  human  beings. 


correspondents  (nominative) 

muraasil-uuna 

l^-a 

correspondents  (genitive/accusative) 

muraasil-iina 

Muslims  (nominative) 

muslim-uuna 

Muslims  (genitive/accusative) 

muslim-iina 

(2.1)  Sound  masculine  plural  noun: 


‘citizens’  muwaaTin-uuna 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-muwaaTin-uuna 

jtlla  1 j-dl 

muwaaTin-uuna 

Genitive 

al-muwaaTin-iina 

» >Ulj  rt'l 

muwaaTin-iina 

■>  > lr>  1^-a 

Accusative 

al-muwaaTin-iina 

muwaaTin-iina 

(2.2)  Sound  masculine  plural  adjective: 


‘many’  kathiir-uuna 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-kathiir-uuna 

kathiir-uuna 

Genitive 

al-kathiir-iina 

kathiir-iina 

Accusative 

al-kathiir-iina 

kathiir-iina 

Examples: 

j^SXLUJ J jj  lj“t«  rtll 

muraaqib-uuna  rasmiyy-uuna  min-a  l-muthaqqaf-iina  l-  mu'tadil-iina 

official  observers  from  the  moderate  intelligensia 
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I a a!  I j LJI 

cadad-un  min-a  1-baaHith-iina  wa-l-mufakkir-iina  1-miSriyy-iina  wa-l-lubnaaniyy-iinci 
a number  of  Egyptian  and  Lebanese  researchers  and  intellectuals 

(2.3)  Nuun-deletion  with  possessive  pronouns  and  as  first  term  of  construct: 
When  a noun  pluralized  with  the  sound  masculine  plural  suffix  func- 
tions as  the  first  term  of  a construct,  or  if  it  has  a pronoun  suffix,  the  nuun 
(and  its  short  vowel  fatha)  of  the  suffix  is  deleted  (similar  to  what  occurs 
with  the  dual  suffix  above  5.4.2.1(1.5).91  The  long  case-marking  vowels  /-uu-/ 
or  /-»-/  are  then  left  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  suffix. 


Ol_oUJI  ^ ^ j *v  "»  * 

muraaqib-uu  l-wafd-i  min  mutaxarrij-ii  l-jaamicat-i 

companions  of  the  delegation  from  the  graduates  of  the  university 

sa-ta-Tlub-u  min  naaxib-ii-hi  1-taSwiit-a. 

It  will  ask  its  electors  to  vote. 

(3)  Declension  four:  The  sound  feminine  plural  (jam*  mu’annath  saalim 
pJLuj  jaa).  The  sound  feminine  plural  is  also  restricted  to  two 
case  markers.  Unlike  the  dual  and  sound  masculine  plural,  where  the 
case  marking  shows  up  on  the  long  vowel  of  the  suffix,  the  case  marking 
for  the  sound  feminine  plural  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  suffix,  just  as  nor- 
mal triptote  short  vowel  case  marking  would  occur.  However,  the  sound 
feminine  plural  is  restricted  to  only  two  of  the  short  vowels:  Damma  and 
kasra.  It  cannot  take  fatHa.  The  genitive/accusative  form  takes  kasra  or 
kasrataan. 

(3.1)  Sound  feminine  plural  noun: 


‘elections’  intixaabaat 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-intixaabaat-u 

intixaabaat-u-n 

Genitive 

al-intixaabaat-i 

oL  LkliVI 

intixaabaat-i-n 

al-intixaabaat-i 

oLUjuVI 

intixaabaat-i-n 

- . 1 > 1 -v  ~ '1 

91  See  also  Chapter  8,  I.2.I.4. 
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(3.2)  Sound  feminine  plural  adjective:  This  form  of  the  adjective  is  used  only  to 
refer  to  groups  of  female  human  beings: 


‘Egyptian’  miSriyyaat 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-miSriyyaat-u 

dl  i A 1 1 

miSriyyaat-u-n 

* 

L*  1 1 > ^ 1 A 

Genitive 

al-miSriyyaat-i 

" ■ \ _» J . ^ A 1 1 

miSriyyaat-i-n 

Accusative 

al-miSriyyaat-i 

~'l 

miSriyyaat-i-n 

Examples  of  feminine  plural  accusative/genitive: 

.OuJ,  uVbu»  nlai 

ya-ftaH-u  majaalaat-in 
waasirat-an.92 
It  opens  wide  fields. 

He  is  in  contact  with  (‘implementing  contacts’)  with  all  sides. 

v oLij  jjUI  A II  4 U > I j 

daxal-na  l-Saff-a  muta’axxiraat-in.  raabiTat-u  l-nisaa  '-i  l-'arabiyyaat-i 

They  (f.)  entered  the  classroom  late.  the  Arab  women’s  club 

5. 4. 2. 2 DECLENSION  FIVE:  DIPTOTE  (al-mamnuu'  min-a  l-Sarf  ^ The 

term  “diptote”  refers  to  an  inflectional  category  or  declension  of  Arabic  nouns 
and  adjectives  that  are  formally  restricted  when  they  are  indefinite: 

• They  do  not  take  nunation. 

• They  do  not  take  kasra  (the  genitive  marker). 

Diptotes  therefore,  when  indefinite,  only  exhibit  two  case-markers:  final  -u 
( Damma ) for  nominative  case  and  final  -a  ( fatHa ) for  both  genitive  and  accusative. 
They  look  identical  in  the  indefinite  genitive  and  accusative  cases. 


qLjjI  ^ a 


Jajraa  muHaadathaat-in 
He  held  talks. 


las-naa  yamaniyyaat-in. 
We  are  not  Yemeni  (f.pl. 


. > 9 1 jb  Y I ^ ^ Jj  V I ■ ^ 1 1 -v  i 

yu-jrii  ttiSaalaat-in  mac-a  jamiic-i  l-JaTraaaf-i 


92  Note  that  the  adjective  agreeing  with  majaalaat-in  shows  the  accusative  as  fatHataan  because  it  is 
triptote  and  belongs  to  declension  one.  Both  majaalaat  and  waasi'a  are  in  the  accusative,  but  they 
are  marked  differently  because  they  fall  into  two  different  declensions. 
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(1)  Paradigms 
(1.1)  Singular  diptote  noun: 


‘desert’  SaHraa’  *\ 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-SaHraa’-u 

g.lj-w  ,^-JI 

SaHraa  J-u 

al-SaHraaJ-i 

ftlj~»,rdl 

SaHraa 3 -a 

al-SaHraaJ-a 

ftlj~k  n~>ll 

SaHraa ’-a 

(1.2)  Plural  diptote  noun: 


‘presidents’  ru’asaa  ’ 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-ruJasaaJ-u 

& 1—1*1 

ruJassa’-u 

ftLujj 

Genitive 

al-ruJasaaJ-i 

ftLujjJI 

ruJasaa’-a 

ftl— MJ  Jj 

al-ru’saaJ-a 

ftLuj^l 

ru  ’asaa ’-a 

ftLu  Jj 

(1.3)  Singular  masculine  adjective 


‘red’  ’aHmar  jaj*. i 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-JaHmar-u 

•’ aHmar-u 

jA~kl 

Genitive 

al-JaHmar-i 

■’ aHmar-a 

Accusative 

al-JaHmar-a 

’aHmar-a 

jA~k.l 

(1.4)  Singular  feminine  adjective: 


‘red’  HamraaJ  *\ jaj*. 

Definite: 



Indefinite: 

al-HamraaJ-u 

ftl^^ll 

HamraaJ-u 

ftlj-A-^ 

ftljA~k.ll 

Hamraa’-a 

ftljA-2k 

Accusative 

al-HamraaJ-a 

ftljA~k.ll 

HamraaJ-a 

ftljA-k 
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(1.5)  Plural  dip  tote  adjective: 


‘foreign’  ’ ajaanib  _t  ^1 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

al-3ajaanib-u 

3ajaanib-u 

Genitive 

al-3ajaanib-i 

^UVI 

3ajaanib-a 

^ui 

Accusative 

al-3ajaanib-a 

3ajaanib-a 

Examples  of  diptotes  in  context: 


3arbacat-u  xanaajir-a 
four  daggers 


£ ‘ 4 U In 

salaTat-un  xaDraa’-u 
a green  salad 


bayt-un  3abyaD-u 
a white  house 


’ilaa  madiinat-i  baghdaad-a 
to  the  city  of  Baghdad 


sa-yu-3addii 3 ilaa  calaaqat-in  Jawthaq-a  bayn-a-humaa. 

It  will  lead  to  a firmer  relationship  between  the  two  of  them. 


(2)  Categories  of  diptotes:  Diptotes  fall  into  categories  based  on  their 

word  structure.  The  main  ones  are:  diptote  by  virtue  of  pattern  (singu- 
lar patterns  and  plural  patterns)  and  diptote  by  nature  or  origin:93 

(2.1)  Diptote  by  pattern: 

(2.1.1)  Diptote  plural  patterns:  Certain  noun  and  adjective  plural  patterns  are 
inherently  diptote,  including: 

(a)  fu'alaa3  e.'&x* 


Nouns:  Adjectives: 


ministers 

wuzaraa3 

*L>jj 

poor 

fuqaraa 3 

presidents 

ru3asaa3 

strange 

ghurabaa 3 

princes 

3 umaraa 3 

honorable 

shurafaa3 

e- 

leaders 

zucamaa3 

j 

generous 

kuramaa3 

93  See  also  section  3.2.3.2.  in  this  chapter. 
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(b)  facaalil  JJUi 


(c) 


(d) 


(2.1.2) 

(a) 


(a.l) 


(a.2) 


Nouns: 
spices;  herbs 

tawaabil 

J 

Adjectives: 

foreign 

•’ ajaanib 

^Ul 

restaurants 

maTaacim 

f LLa_o 

relative(s) 

Jaqaarib 

offices 

makaatib 

. i_>  LSLo 

greatest 

Jakaabir 

peppers 

falaafil 

fa‘aaliil  JxJLxi 
Nouns: 

crowds,  throngs  jamaahiir  Laa. 

topics  mawaaDiic  ^ 

legends  JasaaTiir 

’ af  ilaa  ’ with  variant  ’ afi'laa  ’ *Uxai  for  geminate  roots. 


Nouns: 

friends 

JaSdiqaa’ 

pi-5 

Adjectives: 
dear;  strong 

JacizzaaJ  el>.l 

few 

■,aqillaaJ 

beloved 

•’ aHibbaa ■*  c.L^.1 

doctors 

,aTibbaaJ 

Singular  diptote  patterns: 

Elative  (comparative)  adjectives  and  colors:  The  diptote  pattern  is  used  to 
indicate  the  comparative  state  of  the  adjective  and  also  for  the  basic  color 
names.94  Both  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the  elative  are  diptote: 

Masculine  singular  comparative  adjective  ’ af'al  Jxii: 


better,  preferable 

JafDal 

green  (m.) 

•’ axDar 

happier 

•’ ascad 

JJt.Xjl 

blue  (m.) 

•’ azraq 

3jj  • 

fewer;  less 

Jaqall 

Jil 

yellow  (m.) 

•’ aSfar 

The  feminine  singular  adjective  used  for  colors 
( fa'laa  ’ *}Ui): 

and  physical  traits 

red 

Hamraa •’ 

blonde 

shaqra  a J 

f. 

blue 

zarqaaJ 

deaf 

TarshaaJ 

pLuJ^ls 

94 


For  more  description  of  comparative  and  superlative  adjectives,  see  Chapter  10,  section  4.2;  for 
more  about  color  adjectives,  see  Chapter  10,  section  5.1. 
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(2.1.2.b)  Nouns  or  adjectives  that  have  a suffix  -aaJ  after  the  root  consonants. 

Nouns  of  the  fa'laa ■’  pattern.  These  words  are  usually  feminine  in 
gender,  e.g., 

desert  SaHraa3  *1  beauty;  belle  HasnaaJ 

(2.2)  Diptote  by  nature  or  origin:  Certain  categories  of  words  fall  into  the 
diptote  camp  by  virtue  of  their  etymology  or  meaning. 

(2.2.1)  Most  feminine  proper  names,  e.g., 

Fatima  faaTima  ULLi  Zayna  zayna 

Aida  caa3ida  Afaf  cafaaf  JLk 

(2.2.2)  Proper  names  of  non-Arabic  origin:  This  includes  a large  number  of 
place  names  or  names  of  geographical  features  in  the  Middle  East 
whose  origins  are  from  other  Semitic  languages  or  other  (non-Semitic) 
Middle  Eastern  languages.  A salient  characteristic  of  most  of  these 
names  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  definite  article. 


Damascus 

dimash  q 

j 

Tunis 

tuunis 

Baghdad 

baghdaad 

Beirut 

bayruut 

Hgypt 

miSr 

Lebanon 

lubnaan 

Mecca 

makka 

AiLo 

Tigris 

dijla 

A_Lk.J 

Examples: 

from  Damascus  min  dimashq-a 
in  Tunis  fii  tuunis-a 

to  Egypt  Jilaa  miSr-a 

Also,  other  non-Arab  place  names:95 
Madrid  madriid 

Paris  baariis 

Istanbul  istaanbuul  U...1 


J! 


95  In  MSA.  names  of  places  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  nyuu  yuurk  dj^»  (New  York),  waash- 
inTuti  (Washington),  or  istukhulm  (Stockholm)  are  usually  left  uninflected,  since 

they  are  not  readily  accommodated  into  the  Arabic  inflectional  class  system. 
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A helpful  rule  of  thumb  with  Middle  Eastern  place  names  in  Arabic  is 
that  if  they  carry  the  definite  article,  then  they  inflect  as  triptotes,  e.g.: 


al-xarTuum 

al-kuwayt 


Rabat  al-ribaaT  L L^JI  Khartoum 

Cairo  al-qaahira  £ j_aUJI  Kuwait 

Examples: 

from  Cairo  min-a  l-qaahirat-i  5 j_aLL1I 

in  Khartoum  fii  1-xarTuum-i  ^ ^lJI  ^ 

to  Kuwait  }ilaa  l-kuwayt-i  ^ [ 

(2.2.3)  Certain  masculine  names:  Certain  Arabic  masculine  proper  names  are 
diptote.  These  occur  in  the  following  categories: 

(2.2.3.a)  Derived  from  other  Semitic  languages:  These  include  many  names 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Qur’an. 


Suleiman,  Solomon  sulaymaan 
Jacob;  James  yacquub 

(2.2.3.b)  Derived  from  verbs  rather  than  adjectives: 

Ahmad  ‘I  praise’  Ja-Hmad-u  j.^.\ 

Yazid  ‘He  increases’  ya-ziid-u 


Jonah: Jonas  yuunus 
Abraham  •’ ibraahiim 


5.4.3  DECLENSION  SIX!  DEFECTIVE  NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  (’asmaa  ’ naaqiSa  *LuJ 
al-ism  al-manquuS  ^ ^,VI).  This  inflectional  class  includes  primarily 
words  derived  from  “defective”  roots,  that  is,  lexical  roots  whose  final  element  is 
a semivowel  rather  than  a consonant. 

It  includes  masculine  singular  active  participles  from  all  forms  (I-X)  of  defec- 
tive verbs,  verbal  nouns  from  forms  V and  VI,  and  a set  of  noun  plurals  based  pri- 
marily on  the  diptote  plural  pattern  CaCaaCiC.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
declension  is  that  the  final  root  consonant  appears  in  the  form  of  two  kasrns  in 
the  nominative  and  genitive  indefinite.  In  an  ordinary  written  text,  these  short 
vowels  are  not  visible.96 

Thus  in  this  declension,  the  nominative  and  genitive  inflections  are  identical; 
the  accusative  shows  inflection  for  fatHa  or  fatHataan. 


96 


The  two  kasras  may  be  added  into  a printed  text  (in  a newspaper  article,  for  example)  should  there 
be  ambiguity  about  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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5.4.3. 1 SINGULAR  DEFECTIVE  NOUN! 


‘lawyer’  muHaam-in 97  y1  ^ * 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-muHaamii 

^-al  "wall 

muHaam-in 

A -s.  ,-s 

Genitive 

al-muHaamii 

^U^JI 

muHaam-in 

^L*_a 

Accusative 

al-muHaamiya 

muHaamiy-an 

1 ' a 1 -v  n 

5.4.3. 2 DIPTOTE  DEFECTIVE  PLURAL:98 


‘cafes’  maqaah-in 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-maqaahii 

^-aULJI 

maqaah-in 

&LiLa 

al-maqaahii 

^-aLLJI 

maqaahin 

&L!La 

Accusative 

al-maqaahiy-a 

“ 

maqaah-iy-a 

Further  examples: 

Singular  defectives: 


i 


club 

naad-in 

jL, 

challenge 

taHadd-in 

j-=Li 

judge 

qaaD-in 

singer 

mughann-in 

i 

Plural  defectives: 

songs  Jaghaan-in 

nights 

layaal-in 

JU) 

lands 

’araaD-in 99 

chairs 

karaas-in 

o-IjS 

hands 

•’ ayd-in  ~ Jayaad-in 

jLjI  ~ jji 

suburbs 

DawaaH-in 

Active  participle  from  Form  III  defective  verb  Haamaalyu-Haamii . ‘to  defend,  protect.’ 

98  Pattern  CaCaaCiC. 

99  In  this  (J-r-D)  and  the  following  three  words,  the  defective  ending  has  been  added  to  a non- 
defective root  (y-d,  l-y-l,  k-r-s). 
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1_1J  J_jl 

min  ' aydii-naa 
from  our  hands 

huwa  muHaam-in. 

He  is  a lawyer. 

5.4.4  Declension  seven:  indeclinable  nouns  (al-ism  al-maqSuur  i ^Vi) 
Indeclinable  nouns  show  no  variation  in  case,  only  definiteness.  They  are  chiefly 
derived  from  defective  lexical  roots  and  include,  in  particular,  passive  participles 
(m.)  from  all  forms  (I-X)  and  nouns  of  place  from  defective  verbs.100  They  normally 
end  with  J alif  maqSuura. 

5.4.4. 1 SINGULAR  INDECLINABLE  NOUN! 


fii  DawaaHii  bayruut-a 
in  the  suburbs  of  Beirut 

kaan-a  muHaamiy-an. 

He  was  a lawyer. 


‘hospital’  mustashfan 

Definite: 

Indefinite: 

Nominative 

al-mustashfaa 

mustashfan 

Genitive 

al-mustashfaa 

oriSi— II 

mustashfan 

Accusative 

al-mustashfaa 

^ > HI  iftll 

mustashfan 

5. 4. 4. 2 PLURAL  INDECLINABLE  NOUN! 


‘villages’101  quran 

Nominative 

al-quraa 

quran 

Genitive 

al-quraa 

quran 

Accusative 

al-quraa 

quran 

100  F°r  a detailed  explanation  of  the  phonological  rules  applying  to  indeclinable  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives, see  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983, 11:14-19. 

101  Singular  qarya 
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5.4. 4. 3 FURTHER  examples: 


(1)  Nouns  of  place: 

coffeehouse  maqhan 

goal,  range  marman 

(2)  Common  nouns: 

stick,  cane  caSan 

(3)  Verbal  nouns 

effort  mascan 


^_La  stream,  course  majran 

j-o  building  mabnan 


villages 


meaning 


(4)  Passive  participles  of  derived  verb  forms  (II-X):1 


a level  mustawan 

a hospital  mustashfan 


a crossroad 

required: 

requirement 


quran 

macnan 

multaqan 

muqtaDan 


iSj* 


(5)  Examples  in  context: 

. 4 ^ V I I ^ -a . "» . , ■ a ^J|  Jaj 

nuqil-a  Jilaa  mustashfaa  l-jaamicat-i  l -'amiirkiyyat-i. 

He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  of  the  American  University. 

. s j ' L-  > jS  4 j q l *a  > V I ^ < Aifra  i 

ta-rbiT-u  thalaath-a  quran  kabiirat-in.  bi-muqtaDaa  l-ittifaaqiyyat-i 

It  links  three  big  villages.  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 


5.4.5  Declension  eight:  Invariable  nouns 

This  noun  class  consists  of  a set  of  nouns  which  vary  neither  in  case  nor  in  defi- 
niteness. They  are  spelled  with  final  Jalif  maqSuura  unless  the  previous  letter  is 
yaa\  in  which  case,  JalifTawiila  is  used.103 


102  Some  passive  participles  of  the  derived  forms  serve  also  as  nouns  of  place. 

103  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983, 11:19-20  provide  an  informative  discussion  of  this  declension.  ‘ Abd  al- 
Latif  et  al.  1997.  54-55,  describe  these  nouns  as  having  a suffixed  feminine  marker,  ’alif  maqSuura, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  diptote,  and  do  not  take  nunation. 
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5.4.5. 1 INVARIABLE  NOUN  ENDING  WITH  3alif  maqSuura: 


‘complaint’  shakwaa 

Nominative 

al-shakwaa 

...  II 

shakwaa 

Ge  nitive 

al-shakwaa 

tfjZuJi 

shakwaa 

Accusative 

al-shakwaa 

shakwaa 

5.4.5.2  INVARIABLE  NOUN  ENDING  WITH  'alif  Tawiila: 


‘gifts’  hadaayaa  L»l^a 

Nominative 

al-hadaayaa 

LL^JI 

hadaayaa 

LjIj-a 

Genitive 

al-hadaayaa 

L.L|JI 

hadaayaa 

LjI-la 

Accusative 

al-hadaayaa 

hadaayaa 

Ljl-u 

5.4. 5. 3 SINGULAR  INVARIABLE  ADJECTIVE: 


‘higher,  highest’  Ja‘  laa 

Nominative 

al-Jaclaa 

3aclaa 

Genitive 

al-Jaelaa 

>VI 

Jaclaa 

Accusative 

al-Jaclaa 

3aclaa 

5. 4. 5. 4 PLURAL  INVARIABLE  ADJECTIVE! 


‘sick’  marDaa 

Nominative 

al-marDaa 

marDaa 

Genitive 

al-marDaa 

marDaa 

Accusative 

al-marDaa 

marDaa 
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5. 4. 5. 5 TYPES  OF  DECLENSION  EIGHT  NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES.  This  declension  or 
inflectional  class  includes  a number  of  noun  and  adjective  types: 

(1)  Singular  nouns:  These  nouns  are  feminine  in  gender,  having  an  Jalif  maq- 
Suura  suffixed  after  the  root  consonants,  chiefly  with  patterns  fuclaa,  ficlaa 
and  faclaa: 


gift;  benefit 

jadwaa 

fever 

Hummaa 

candy,  sweet 

Halwaa 

dream 

ruJyaa 

chaos 

fawDaa 

world;  universe 

dunyaa 

LL>j 

memorial; 

dhikraa 

one;  one  of 

JiHdaa 

anniversary 


r..AI  L>UL»  ^Jl  iiL-aVLi  I l -a  a I 1 

wa-haadhaa  bi-l-}iDaafat-i  Jilaa  baqaayaa  l-mashaakil-i.  ’iHdaa-humaa 
And  this  [is]  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  problems.  one  of  [the  two 

of]  them 

' * * e 

4 I t n -v  I t > vll  \ A \ .'I.  . Jli  1 inm^oJI  ^ A I I A 

shaahcid-a  l-dunyaa  jamiilat-an.  hiya  HHdaa  ’ahamm-i  l-mu  ’assasaat-i. 

He  saw  the  world  [as]  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 

establishments. 

(2)  Singular  adjectives 

(2.1)  fu'laa^ -Ui:  The  feminine  singular  superlative  adjective  has  the  form 
fu'  laa,  which  puts  it  into  this  inflectional  class.  If  the  final  Jalif  is  pre- 
ceded by  a yaaJ,  it  becomes  JalifTawilla. 

finest,  Husnaa  (f.  of  ^ middle,  wusTaa 

best  al-’aHsan ) most  central  (f.  of  ’awsaT) 

great,  kubraa  (f.  of  highest  culyaa  Uk 

greatest  Jakbar)  (f.  of  ’aclaa) 

Jj  * A * II  ^ i . . i -v  II  A_U I ^LaxuI 

JasmaaJ-u  llaah-i  l-Husnaa  l-tiscat-u  wa-l-tiscuuna 

the  ninety-nine  attributes  (‘the  finest  names’)  of  God 

.^LoVI  JIaj  ^k^yi 

yu-maththil-u  xuTwat-an  kubraa  ’ilaa  l-Jamaam-i.  xilaal-a  l-cuSuur-i  1-wusTaa 

It  represents  a great  step  forward.  during  the  Middle  Ages 
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(2.2)  °afcaa  The  comparative/superlative  adjective  from  defective  roots  has 
the  form  Jafcaa,  which  puts  it  also  into  this  category. 

min  duun-i  Hadd-in  3 adnaa  al-sharq-u  l-’adnaa 

without  a lower  limit  (minimum)  the  Near  East 

(2.3)  The  feminine  form  of ‘first’  ’milaa  ^ji:  This  is  a feminine  adjective;  it 
usually  follows  a feminine  noun. 

li-l-marrat-i  l-’uulaa  al-jumlat-u  l-’uulaa 

for  the  first  time  the  first  sentence 

(2.4)  The  feminine  form  of ‘other’  ’ uxraa 

fii  duwal-in  3 uxraa  marrat-an  ’uxraa 

in  other  countries  another  time;  one  more  time 

(3)  Invariable  plurals;  Included  in  this  set  of  words  are  a number  of  noun 
and  adjective  plurals,  such  as  the  following: 

Nouns: 


Halaawaa 

pi.  of  Halwaa  ‘sweet,  candy’ 

zawaayaa 

pi.  of  zaawiya  ‘corner’ 

q aDaayaa 

pi.  of  qaDiyya  ‘issue,  problem’ 

1 j 1 ,Ac 

baqaayaa 

pi.  ofbaqiyya  ‘rest,  remainder’ 

LiLLj 

Adjectives: 

kaslaa 

pi.  of  kaslaan  ‘lazy’ 

ghaDaabaa 

pi.  of  ghadbaan  ‘angry’ 

naSaaraa 

pi.  of  naSraaniyy  ‘Christian’ 

qatlaa 

pi.  of  qatiil  ‘killed  (person),  casualty’ 

marDaa 

pi.  of  mariiD  ‘sick  (person)’ 

jarHaa 

pi.  of  jariiH  ‘wounded  (person)’ 

JljJjJI  L>1  i JJ£. 

cadad-u  DaHaayaa  l-zilzaal-i 

the  number  of  victims  of  the  earthquake 
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(4)  Foreign  nouns:  These  nouns  are  not  traditionally  considered  part  of  this 
class  because  they  are  not  of  Arabic  origin.  However,  foreign  proper 
names  and  borrowed  words  ending  in  /-aa/  are  also  invariable  in  their 
inflection. 


Canada 

kanadaa 

cinema 

siinamaa 

1 A M ic 

France 

faransaa 

potato 

baTaaTaa 

LLlkj 

Korea 

kuuriyaa 

music 

muusiiqaa 

camera 

kaamiiraa 

Liu  ijLi  6 j 

LxjLlujI  s 

fii  ziyaarat-in  li-faransaa  fiijanuub-i  isbaaniyaa 

on  a visit  to  France  in  southern  Spain 

4_ij_L=J!  1 II  Liiu^Al  ^J-Ss 

al-siinamaa  l-Hadiithat-u  fii  Janhaar-i  Jifriiqiyaa 

the  modern  cinema  in  the  rivers  of  Africa 
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1 The  construct  phrase  or  iDaafa 

In  Arabic,  two  nouns  may  be  linked  together  in  a relationship  where  the  second 
noun  determines  the  first  by  identifying,  limiting,  or  defining  it,  and  thus  the 
two  nouns  function  as  one  phrase  or  syntactic  unit.  Traditionally,  in  English 
descriptions  of  Arabic  grammar,  this  unit  is  called  the  “genitive  construct,”  the 
“construct  phrase,”  or  “annexation  structure.”  In  Arabic  it  is  referred  to  as  the 
’ iDaafa  (‘annexation;  addition’).  As  Beeston  explains,  “The  link  between  a noun 
and  an  entity  which  amplifies  it  is  termed  by  the  Arab  grammarians  ’iDaafa 
‘annexation’,  and  the  noun  amplified  is  said  to  be  muDaaf  ‘annexed’”  (1970,  45). 

Similar  constructions  in  English,  where  two  nouns  occur  together  with  one 
defining  the  other,  might  be,  for  example,  “coffee  cup,”  “university  library,”  or  (as 
one  word)  “eggshell.”  In  fact,  English  often  juxtaposes  nouns  to  create  new  hybrid 
terms:  “airbag,”  “seat  belt,”  or  “keyboard.”  Another  English  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
bic construct  phrase  is  a possessive  phrase  using  “of”  (“the  Queen  of  Sweden,”  “a 
bottle  of  wine”)  or  the  possessive  suffix  / -’s  /on  the  possessing  noun  (“Cairo’s  cafes”, 
“the  newspaper’s  editorial”). 

The  noun-noun  genitive  construct  is  one  of  the  most  basic  structures  in  the  Ara- 
bic language  and  occurs  with  high  frequency.  The  first  noun,  the  muDaaf  (‘the 
added’),  has  neither  the  definite  article  nor  nunation  because  it  is  in  an 
“annexed”  state,  determined  by  the  second  noun.1  But,  as  the  head  noun  of  the 
phrase,  the  first  noun  can  be  in  any  case:  nominative,  genitive,  or  accusative, 
depending  on  the  function  of  the  J iDaafa  unit  in  a sentence  structure.  The  second, 
or  annexing  noun,  is  called  the  muDaaf  Jilay-hi.2  It  is  marked  either  for  definite- 
ness or  indefiniteness,  and  is  always  in  the  genitive  case. 


1 “In  Arabic  it  is  the  amplifying  term  whose  definitional  status  yields  the  definitional  status  of  the 
whole  phrase:  consequently,  an  annexed  substantive  will  not  itself  have  the  article”  (Beeston  1970, 
46). 

2 Literally,  the  noun  ‘added  to.’  For  an  extensive  discussion  (in  English)  of  JiDaafa  constructions  in 
literary  Arabic,  see  Cantarino  1970,  II:  92-119.  See  also  Wright  1967, 11:198-234  for  a summary  of  the 
rules  for  Classical  Arabic  “Status  constructus  and  the  genitive.”  Hasan  1987, 111:1-180  has  a thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  genitive  construct  (in  Arabic). 
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In  terms  of  semantic  relationships  between  the  nouns  in  an  Arabic  construct 
phrase,  they  are  very  wideranging.3  Here  they  are  classified  in  relatively  discrete 
groups,  but  clear  boundaries  cannot  always  be  established  between  the  groups  and 
sometimes  membership  blurs  or  overlaps.  Eleven  general  categories  are  listed  here.4 

1 .1  Types  of  iDaafas 

1.1.1  Identity  relationship 

In  this  broad  category,  the  second  term  specifies,  defines,  limits,  or  explains  the 
particular  identity  of  the  first:5 

Definite: 


the  city  of  Jerusalem 

madiinat-u  l-quds-i 

i_yj  \ 0 1 1 4_ij 

the  minister  of  justice 

waziir-u  l-cadl-i 

starfish 

najmat-u  1-baHr-i 

I 4 a -v  > 

Indefinite: 

a police  officer 

DaabiT-u  shurTat-in 

A Uj  "■  U»  v 1 ■ ^ 

a handbag 

Haqiibat-u  yad-in 

J_»  A ■ '0-v 

love  letters 

rasaaJil-u  Hubb-in 

1.1.2  Possessive  relationship 

In  this  kind  of  annexation  structure,  the  first  term  can  be  interpreted  as  belong- 
ing (in  the  very  broadest  sense)  to  the  second  term.  In  certain  respects,  it  is  very 
close  to  the  next  category,  the  partitive  relationship,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  draw  a line  between  the  two. 

Beirut  airport 

maTaar-u  bayruut-a 

* 

jl  **»■<> 

the  father  of  Hasan 

Jab-uu  Hasan-in6 

the  leaders  of  the  tribes 

zucamaaJ-u  l-qabaaJil-i 

jJjLiJaJI  c-La£.j 

1.1.3  Partitive  relationship 

Here  the  annexed  term  (the  first  term)  serves  as  a determiner  to  describe  a part  or 
quantity  of  the  annexing  term.  This  includes  the  use  of  nouns  that  are  quantifiers 
(“some,”  “all,”  “most”),  certain  numbers  and  fractions,  and  superlative  constructions. 

3 Beeston  refers  to  the  “semantic  polyvalency  of  the  annexation  structure”  (1970,  46). 

4 Holes  1995,  166-67  (after  Beeston  1970,  45-47)  identifies  six  categories  of  constructs,  including  the 
adjective  JiDaafa  or  “unreal”  JiDaafa  (3 iDaafa  ghayr  Haqiiqiyya). 

5 Also  called  the  epexegetical  genitive,  or  genitive  of  explanation. 

6 Although  the  second  noun,  Hasan,  has  nunation,  it  is  considered  definite  because  it  is  a proper  name. 
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Definite: 


some  of  the  films 

hacD-u  l-Jaflaam-i 

most  of  the  seats 

mucZam-u  l-maqaacid-i 

0£.LLoll 

the  first  part  of  the  month 

maTlac-u  l-shahr-i 

ili  II  £ lin  a 

the  best  conditions 

’afDal-u  shuruuT-in 

^j  ■ >**>  Q 1 

the  end  of  the  line 

Jaaxir-u  1-Taabuur  -i 

j^LLJI 

two-thirds  of  the  members 

thulthaa  l-JacDaaJ-i 

pLacVi  lih 

Indefinite: 

every  day 

kull-a  yawm-in 

a quarter  of  a riyal 

rub‘-u  riyaal-in 

JWj  £-?J 

any  attempt 

Jayy-u  muHaawalat-in 

Aj  J l ^ A (^1 

four  daggers 

Jarbacat-u  xanaajir-a 

AjljjI 

a thousand  pages 

Jalf-u  safHat-in 

A ft , ^ . all 

For  further  discussion  and  examples  of  these  categories,  see  sections  on  quan- 
tifiers, numerals,  and  superlative  adjectives. 

1.1.4  Agent  relationship 

In  this  type  of  construct,  the  second  term  is  the  agent  or  doer  of  the  action  and 
the  first  term  is  a verbal  noun  (maSdar),  the  name  of  an  action: 

the  crowing  of  the  rooster 

SiyaaH-u  l-diik-i 

* 

dL»  Jl  l 

the  squeaking  of  the  door 

Sariir-u  l-baab-i 

the  departure  of  the  minister 

mughaadarat-u  l-waziir-i 

^jj^JI  SjjlJLo 

the  arrival  of  the  queen 

wuSuul-u  l-malikat-i 

aUJI  j 

1 .1 .4.1  ACTION,  AGENT,  OBJECT:  In  this  variant  of  the  agent-relationship  ’iDaafa, 
where  the  object  of  the  verbal  action  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  the  doer  of  the 
action,  then  the  object  follows  the  ’ iDaafa  construction,  and  is  in  the  accusative 
case  (as  object  of  the  underlying  transitive  verb): 

A aJI  a j j L*-o 

mughaadarat-u  l-waziir-i  l-‘aaSimat-a 
the  minister’s  leaving  the  capital 
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4-Uul  Uxi  II  Vl  OljIJLo 

mutaaba1'  at-u  l-markaz-i  VaHdaath-a  l-siyaasiyyat-a 
the  center’s  following  [of]  political  events 


yr  ^ A 1 1 > 


tasallum-u  1-murashshaH-i  l-riJaasat-a 

the  nominee’s  assuming  [of]  the  presidency 


1.1.5  Object  relationship 

In  this  type  of  construct,  the  second  term  is  the  object  of  an  action,  and  the  first 
term  is  either  the  name  of  the  action  (maSdar),  or  an  active  participle  (ism-u  l-faacil ) 
referring  to  the  doer  of  the  action. 


1.1. 5.1  FIRST  TERM  VERBAL  NOUN: 

referring  to  the  action  itself: 

In  this  type,  the  first  term 

is  a verbal  noun 

Definite: 

the  raising  of  the  flag 

raf  c-u  l-calam-i 

the  protection  of  infants 

Himaayat-u  l-JaTfaal-i 

julVi 

the  solution  of  the  problems 

Hall-u  l-mashaakil-i 

J- 

the  regaining  of  the  initiative 

isticaadat-u  l-mubaadarat-i 

J 1 ' A ' 1 6 a)  1 * 1 *■*  1 

entering  the  church 

duxuul-u  l-kaniisat-i 

4 1 J 

criticizing  Orientalism 

naqd-u  l-istishraaq-i 

riding  horses 

rukuub-u  l-xayl-i 

> 

J^liJI  S_J 

Indefinite: 

playing  a role 

lucb-u  dawr-in 

J 

establishing  a state 

qiyaam-u  dawlat-in 

aJjj 

opening  fire 

JiTlaaq-u  naar-in 

! 

1 .1 .5.2  FIRST  TERM  ACTIVE  PARTICIPLE:  In  the  second  type  of  object-relationship 
•’ iDaafa , the  first  term  is  an  active  participle  denoting  the  doer  of  an  action: 

Definite: 

the  decision-makers 

Saanic-uu  l-qaraar-i 

jljill  jxjLa 

companions  of  the  delegation 

muraafiq-uu  l-wafd-i 

the  two  leaders  of  the  campaign  qaa’id-aa  l-Hamlat-i  l \n-.\\  IjiLS 
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Indefinite: 


an  assistant  minister; 
undersecretary 

musaacid-u  waziir-in 

AC.  Li-u-a 

a shoemaker 

Saani‘-u  JaHdhiyat-in 

4 _>  ' 1 

an  anteater 

Jaakil-u  naml-in 

J-i  jsi 

1.1.6  Compositional  relationship 

In  this  structure,  the  second  noun  of  the  construct  expresses  the  nature  or  com- 
position of  the  first: 

Definite: 

the  railway  (‘road  of  iron’) 

sikkat-u  l-Hadiid-i 

A->A  rk ) 1 4_^_uj 

bouquets  of  flowers 

baaqaat-u  l-zuhuur-i 

oLSLj 

Indefinite: 

a chain  of  mountains 

silsilat-u  jibaal-in 

^ 1 . 

lentil  soup 

shuurbat-u  cadas-in 

,j«AC 

a bunch  of  grapes 

cunquud-u  cinab-in 

v_klc.  A jlic. 

a kindergarten  (‘garden 
of  children’) 

rawDat-u  JaTfaal-in 

JLfilal 

1.1.7  Measurement  relationship 

Where  the  first  noun  expresses  the  nature  of  the  measurement  and  the  second 
(and  third)  the  extent  or  the  measurement  itself.  These  occur  mainly  in  indefinite 
■’ iDaafas . 

a stone’s  throw 

marmaa  Hajr-in 

[for]  a period  of  two  days 

muddat-a  yawm-ayni 

to  a distance  of  ten  meters 

°i\aa  masaafat-i 
cashrat-i J amtaar-in 

l/l'  1 

a kilo  of  bananas 

kiiluu  mawz-in 

-A  J ^ 

1.1.8  Contents  relationship 

Where  the  first  term  denotes  a 

contents  of  the  container: 

container  and  the  second  or  annexing  term  the 

Definite: 

boxes  of  gold 

Sanaadiiq-u  l-dhahab-i 

wj-aaJI 
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Indefinite: 
a cup  of  coffee 
a pack  of  gum 
a bag  of  nuts 


finjaan-u  qahwat-in 
culbat-u  cilkat-in 
kiis-u  fustuq-in 


4 ^ If  4 > If 


1.1.9  Purpose  relationship 

Here  the  second  term  explains  or  defines  the  particular  purpose  or  use  of  the  first 
term: 

a marble  quarry  maqlac-u  ruxaam-in  jJ U.j 

a rescue  plane  TaaJ  irat-u  }inqaadh-in  jLL»j  £ ^ LL 

greeting  cards  baTaaqaat-u  tahniJat-in  a oLilkj 

1.1.10  Quotation  or  title  relationship 

Here  the  second  term  is  a title  or  a quotation.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  words  of 
the  title  or  quotation  in  quotation  marks  are  considered  to  be  set  off  from  the 
case-marking  requirements  of  the  second  term  of  the  JiDaafa , and  are  inflected 
independently,  not  necessarily  in  the  genitive. 

iLaJ  ((4_LJ j 4_LJ 

lafZ-u  "al-jihaad-u”  kitaab-u  ,,Jalf-u  laylat-in  wa-laylat-un ” 

the  expression  “jihad”  the  book  “The  Thousand  and  One  Nights” 

((  4j>  1_J  ~k“  J UmjVl  J)  '*  ' A 

muHaaDarat-un  bi-cunwaan-i  “al-sharq-u  l-’awsaT-u  wa-taHaddiyaat-u-hu” 
a lecture  entitled  “The  Middle  East  and  Its  Challenges” 

film-u  “laHn-u  l-sacaadat-i" 

the  film  “The  Sound  of  Music”  (‘the  tune  of  happiness’) 


1.1.11  Clause  relationship 

A clause  in  its  entirety  may  occasionally  form  the  second  term  of  an  J iDaafa . For 
purposes  of  clarity,  the  boundary  between  first  term  and  second  term  is  indicated 
by  a plus  sign  (+)  in  the  Arabic  transliteration: 

A._i  lc  jJb  La  ^lc.  jJ  I J A~\,u  I 

fii  Haal-i  + stamarr-a  l-waDc-u  calaa  maa  huwa  calay-hi 
in  case  the  situation  remains  as  it  is 

lox-0  ^ 

fii  waqt-i  + kaan-a  kull-u  shay3 -in  mucadd-an  li-taHqiiq-i  taqaddum-in 

at  a time  [when]  everything  was  prepared  for  achieving  [some]  progress 
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LtK  L£l jjl  dJj-L>  Cj-fl j ^.s 

fii  waqt-i  + tu-drik-u  l-Haqiiqat-a  Jidraak-an  kulliyy-an 
at  a time  [when]  it  fully  realizes  the  truth 

1 .2  Rules  of  the  noun  construct  ( vDaa/a 

1.2.1  The  first  term  of  the  construct 

The  first  term  of  a construct  phrase  has  neither  the  definite  article  nor  nunation 
because  it  is  defined  through  the  second  term,  which  determines  the  definiteness 
or  indefiniteness  of  the  entire  phrase.  The  first  term  of  a construct  phrase  cannot 
have  a possessive  pronoun  suffix. 

The  first  term  carries  a case  marker  which  is  determined  by  the  syntactic  role 
of  the  phrase  in  the  sentence  or  clause.  Examples: 

1 .2.1 .1  FIRST  TERM  OF  CONSTRUCT  IS  NOMINATIVE! 

J > * * 

.6.'h  A lr>  V I 

mushkilat-u  l-sharq-i  l-’awsaT-i  mucaqqadat-un. 

The  problem  of  the  Middle  East  is  complex. 

1 .2.1 .2  FIRST  TERM  OF  CONSTRUCT  IS  ACCUSATIVE! 

HaDar-a  Haflat-a  waDc-il-Hajr-i  l-Jasaas-i. 

He  attended  the  party  for  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 

1 .2.1 .3  FIRST  TERM  OF  CONSTRUCT  IS  GENITIVE! 

. nj  im  > ^ J J i * I I j!  JJlIluI  ^ 1 C ^ A 

hiya  calaa  sticdaad-in  li-la'b-i  dawr-in  nashiiT-in. 

She  is  ready  to  play  an  active  role  (‘for  playing  an  active  role’). 

1 .2.1 .4  THE  RESTRICTION  ON  NUNATION  on  the  first  term  of  the  construct  applies 
not  only  to  the  nunation  which  marks  indefiniteness,  but  also  to  the  final  nuuns 
of  the  dual  and  the  sound  masculine  plural.  These  nuuns  are  deleted  on  the  first 
term  of  a construct  phrase. 

J^xJI  Ijjjj  qIjJ^aII 

waziir-aa  l-cadl-i  wa  l-Jiclaam-i  muharrib-uu  l-mukhaddiraat-i 

the  two  ministers  of  justice  and  drug  smugglers  (‘smugglers  of  drugs’) 

information 
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A_i^.jLaJI  j^_l  ol  .r>lV>  dl 

li-waziir-ay-i  l-xaarijiyyat-i  li-mudiir-ii  1-munaZZamaat-i 

to  the  two  foreign  ministers  to  the  directors  of  the  organizations 

riyaaDiyy-uu  kuubaa  muzaari'-uu  l-zaytuun-i 

the  athletes  of  Cuba  olive  growers  (‘growers  of  olives’) 


1.2. 1.5  PAUSE  FORM  PRONUNCIATION  OF  faa  ’ marbuuTa  AS  FIRST  TERM  OF 
CONSTRUCT  When  a word  ending  in  taa  •’  marbuuTa  is  the  first  word  of  a construct 
phrase,  the  taaJ  is  pronounced,  even  in  pause  form.  For  more  on  this  see  Chapter  2, 
section  3.4.3.2. 

A — i-» J-o  JL^  A — LuImj  ^L»l  a J 

madiinat  bayruut  silsilat  jibaal  thalaathat  Jayyaam 

the  city  of  Beirut  a chain  of  mountains  three  days 

1.2.2  The  second  or  final  term  of  the  construct 

The  second  or  final  term  is  in  the  genitive  case  (whether  or  not  it  is  overtly 
marked);  it  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite;  may  be  a noun  or  a demonstrative 
pronoun.  It  may  have  a possessive  pronoun  suffix. 

1. 2.2.1  SECOND  TERM  = NOUN! 


Definite: 

the  engineers’  quarter  Hayy-u  l-muhandis-iina  j*...  ^'l  ^ 

the  kings  of  India  muluuk-u  l-hind-i  I14JI  d ^!o 

Indefinite: 

a lunch  banquet  ma’dabat-u  ghadaaJ-  in  a_>jL> 

a beauty  queen  malikat-u  jamaal-in  JL^  a^L> 


six  schools 


sitt-u  madaaris-a 


I J-0  Cj-l-u 


1 .2.2.2  SECOND  TERM  = DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN!  A demonstrative  pronoun 
may  serve  as  the  second  term  of  a construct  phrase,  but  as  an  invariable  word,  it 
does  not  inflect  for  case. 


the  meaning  of  this  macnaa  haadhaa 

all  (of)  this 


11a 

11*  J£ 

dJj  a -v  i" ' 


the  result  of  that 


kull-u  haadhaa 
natiijat-u  dhaalika 
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1 .2.2.3  SECOND  TERM  HAS  PRONOUN  SUFFIX! 


his  birthplace 

marketing  their  (f.)  production 
bearing  their  responsibilities 
raising  his  level 
the  withdrawal  of  its  units 


masqaT-u  raJs-i-hi  j 

taswiiq-u  Jintaaj-i-hinna 
taHammul-u  mas’uuliyyaat-i-haa 

> * 

raf  c-u  mustawaa-hu  &I 

saHb-u  waHdaat-i-hi  j 


1 .2.2.4  MORE  THAN  ONE  NOUN  MAY  BE  CONJOINED  AS  THE  SECOND  TERM  OF  THE 

construct: 

fii  siyaasatay-i  l-difaac-i  wa-l-tijaarat-i 
in  the  two  policies  of  defense  and  trade 

3j  y "Uij  jjVi^ 

jarraaH-u  l-  ’anf-i  wa-l-  ’udhn-i  wa-l-Hanjarat-i 

nose,  ear,  and  throat  surgeon  (‘surgeon  of  nose,  (‘and’)  ear  and  throat’) 


1 .3  Modifiers  of  the  construct 


1.3.1  Modifying  the  first  term 

A construct  phrase  cannot  be  interrupted  by  modifiers  for  the  first  term.  Any 
adjectives  or  other  modifiers  applying  to  the  first  term  of  the  ’iDaafa  must  fol- 


low the  entire  ’ iDaafa . Modifiers  for  the 
her,  case,  and  definiteness. 

4-ialjJI  ^ArJI  4jt_Jjl 

’ ashi“at-u  l-shams-i  l-daafl’at-u 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun 

^ ^ J " I I A U A 

munaZZamat-u  1-taHriir-i  1-filisTiiniyyat-u 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 

^3^  J1-^  Jl 

Jilaa  mciTciar-i  Jabuu  Zabiyy-i  l-duwaliyy-i7 

to  the  Abu  Dhabi  international  airport 


first  term  agree  with  it  in  gender,  num- 

_}  * y jjl  \...l 

Tabiib-u  Jasnaan-in  jayyid-un 
a good  dentist  (‘doctor  of  teeth’) 

i ji£ji 

’arkaan-u  l-Jislaam-i  l-xamsat-u 
the  five  pillars  of  Islam 

j Q ■■■  1 1 ^1^ 

jawaaz-u  l-safar-i  l-masruuq-u 
the  stolen  passport 


7 Technically  this  should  be  Jilaa  maTaar-i  Jabii  Zabiyy-i  l-duwaliyy-i,  with  inflection  of  Jab  in  the  geni- 
tive. but  in  newspaper  Arabic  the  name  of  the  emirate  is  often  treated  as  a lexical  unit  and  not 
inflected. 
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1.3.2  Modifying  the  second  term 

The  second  term  of  the  construct  may  be  modified  by  adjectives  directly  following 
it  and  agreeing  with  it  in  definiteness,  gender,  number,  and  case. 


fii  mintaqaT-i  l-sharq-i  l-’awsaT-i 
in  the  region  of  the  Middle  East 

3iscaaf-u  l-difaa(-i  l-madaniyy-i 
civil  defense  ambulance 


a >al  St  II  II  In 

mulHaq-u  l-shu'uun-i  l-thaqaafiyyat-i 
cultural  affairs  officer  (‘attache’) 

A Imj  s W \-v  I g- 1 ' ' ' 

li-binaa3-i  3usus-in  jadiidat-in 
wa-saliimat-in 

to  build  secure  new  foundations 


fiiftitaaH-i  1-ma‘riD-i  l-duwaliyy-i 

at  the  opening  of  the  international  exhibit 


1.3.3  Modification  of  both  terms  of  the  construct 

When  a construct  or  3iDaafa  needs  modifiers  for  both  terms,  the  general  order  is 
to  put  the  modifiers  for  the  last  term  closest  to  the  3iDaafa,  and  then  modifiers  for 
the  first  term(s),  in  ascending  order.  Each  modifier  agrees  with  its  noun  in  case, 
gender,  number,  and  definiteness. 

^JjVl  AJLUI 

majmac-u  l-lughat-i  l-carabiyyat-i  l-Jurduniyy-u 
the  Jordanian  Arabic  Language  Academy 

(literally:  ‘academy  (of)  the-language  thc-Arabic  the-Jordanian’) 

JjLJI  olIII  ^ ^ ^ 

raJ  iis-u  majmac-i  l-lughat-i  l-carabiyyat-i  l-3urduniyy-i  l-saabiq-u 

the  former  president  of  the  Jordanian  Arabic  Language  Academy 

(literally:  ‘president  (of  the)  academy  (of)  the-language  the-Arabic  the-Jordanian 

the-former’) 


1 .4  Demonstrative  pronouns  in  construct  phrases 


1.4.1  Demonstrative  with  first  term  of  construct 

Normally,  when  a noun  is  modified  by  a demonstrative  pronoun,  that  pronoun 
precedes  the  noun  and  the  noun  also  has  the  definite  article  (for  example,  haa- 
dhaa  l-qarn-u  JjjUI  11a  ‘this  century’).8  However,  when  a noun  as  first  term  of  a con- 
struct is  modified  by  a demonstrative  pronoun,  that  pronoun  follows  the  entire 

8 For  further  discussion  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  see  Chapter  13. 
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HDaafa  structure  because  of  the  restriction  that  prevents  the  presence  of  the  def- 
inite article  on  the  first  term  of  a construct.  The  pronoun  agrees  with  the  first 
term  in  gender  and  number. 


<>jj)  ~ a ~ ' I ^ I a -v 

fii  Hamlat-i  l-taftiish-i  haadhihi 
in  this  inspection  campaign 

■>  j-A  J J) -A~V.il  4 1 

marHalat-u  l-jumuud-i  haadhihi 
this  level  of  solidity 


li-dacm-i  wujhat-i  1-naZar-i  haadhihi 
to  support  this  point  of  view 

.-1 1 1 jl  U"  > VI  S 

xilaal-a  muddat-i  1-intiZaar-i  tilka 
during  that  period  of  waiting 


1.4.2  Demonstrative  with  second  term  of  construct 

The  second  term  of  a construct  or  JiDaafa  may  be  preceded  directly  by  a demon- 
strative pronoun  plus  definite  article  because  the  second  term  can  be  marked  for 
definiteness: 


plj  J \aJI  a a j a 

qiimat-u  haadhihi  l-muxaddiraat-i 
the  value  of  these  drugs 


‘ ** 1 1 * q n ■ *i  i » j i « ii 

tadmiir-u  tilka  l-fiiruusaat-i 
the  destruction  of  those  viruses 


X II  JJ  j ^juAuj 
shams-u  dhaalika  l-‘ahd-i 
the  sun  of  that  time 


1 .5  Complex  or  multi-noun  construct 

A construct  phrase  may  consist  of  more  than  two  nouns  related  to  each  other 
through  the  use  of  the  genitive  case.  When  this  happens,  the  second  and  all  sub- 
sequent nouns  are  in  the  genitive  case  and  only  the  last  noun  in  the  entire  con- 
struct phrase  is  marked  for  either  definiteness  or  indefiniteness.  Thus,  the  medial 
nouns,  the  ones  which  are  neither  first  nor  last,  are  all  in  the  genitive,  and  none 
of  them  have  nunation  or  the  definite  article.  That  is,  the  medial  nouns  combine 
certain  features  of  being  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa  (no  definite  article  or  nuna- 
tion) with  one  feature  of  being  the  second  term  of  an  J iDaafa  (marked  for  genitive 
case). 

1.5.1  Construct  with  three  nouns 

A.-_>  U.IJI  jj  Sj^ajVI  jlj-il 

tacyiin-u  waziir-i  l-daaxiliyyat-i  jamiic-u  Jafraad-i  l-}usrat-i 

the  appointment  of  the  minister  of  interior  all  the  members  of  the  family 
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_u  j_a 

madd-u  yad-i  l-cawn-i 

extending  a helping  hand  (‘the  hand  of  help’) 

A.  L-^aI I 

raJiis-u  taHriir-i  l-majallat-i 

the  editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine  (‘chief  of  the  editing  of  the  magazine’) 

1.5.2  Construct  with  four  nouns 

jjl  £jj  JLii^.1 
iHtifaal-u  zarc-i  shajarat-i  Jarz-in 
celebration  of  the  planting  of  a cedar  tree 

bi-munaasabat-i  dhikraa  stiqlaal-i  bilaad-i-hi 

on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  his  country’s  independence 

cJj  a a^JLjuJ 

li-mucaalajat-i  mushkilat-i  3idmaan-i  l-mukhaddiraat-i 

for  handling  the  problem  of  drug  addiction 


taHat-a  samaaJ-i  januub-i  faransaa 

under  the  skies  of  southern  (‘the  south  of’)  France 

Ll-jl  JjJ  ^ 

fii  duwal-i  januub-i  sharq-i  ’aasiyaa 

in  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 


A Mix  All 

rafc-u  mustawaa  l-maciishat-i 
raising  the  standard  of  living 


1.5.3  Construct  with  five  nouns 


taTbiiq-u  jamiic-i  qaraaraat-i  majlis-i  l-’amn-i 

the  application  of  all  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 


> C.  yj  I I jJLuj  j I J A_S^xu 

sarqat-u  jawaaz-i  safar-i  ’aHad-i  l-laacib-iina 
the  theft  of  the  passport  of  one  of  the  athletes 


JjbLLlI  I ^ A JjJ  Jaij  frljjj 

wuzaraaJ-u  nifT-i  duwal-i  majlis-i  l-tacaawun-i 

the  oil  ministers  of  the  states  of  the  [Gulf]  Cooperation  Council 
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1.6  Joint  annexation 

Traditional  Arabic  style  requires  that  the  first  term  of  the  JiDaafa  or  annexation 
structure  be  restricted  to  one  item.  It  cannot  be  two  or  more  items  joined  with  wa- 
‘and.’  If  more  than  one  noun  is  to  be  included  in  the  expression  then  they  follow 
the  JiDaafa  and  refer  back  to  it  by  means  of  a resumptive  pronoun  suffix. 

wa-yuraafii  l-Saff-i  l-thaanii  muraafiq-uu  l-wafd-i  wa-mu'aawin-uu-hu. 

Seen  in  the  second  row  are  the  companions  and  assistants  of  the  delegation  (‘the 
companions  of  the  delegation  and  its  assistants’). 

£x_jjLiJ)  6 jjLuji  ^J|  4 ' n > 

bi-l-nisbat-i  Jilaa  Jasaatidhat-i  l-taariix-i  wa-Tullaab-i-hi 

in  relation  to  the  professors  and  students  of  history  (‘the  professors  of  history  and 
its  students’) 

y-v^->  Li  Lift  j f.\  .At  I a_ujI  U...  j 

wasT-a  Hamaasat-i  3acDaa3-i  l-miCtamar-i  wa-hutaafaat-i-him 

amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  cheers  of  the  members  of  the  conference  (‘the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  conference  members  and  their  cheers’) 

l \ a 1 1 jj-il 

ya-Dumm-u  \ ibraz-a  l-fannaan-iina  wa-  ’a^am-a-hum. 

It  brings  together  the  most  prominent  and  greatest  artists  (‘most  prominent 
artists  and  the  greatest  of  them’). 

This  rule  is  widely  observed.  However,  it  is  also  regularly  broken,  and  “joint  annex- 
ation is  rapidly  gaining  ground”  (Beeston  1970, 48),  as  the  following  examples  show: 

AJlj  _LaJ  I jj)  J J ^ LuxA 

masaajid-u  wa-quSuur-u  l-madiinat-i 
the  mosques  and  castles  of  the  city 

^ 

fii  buliayraat-i  wa-  ’anhaar-i 3 ifriiqiyaa 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa 

OlIJI 

numuww-u  wa-taTawwur-u  1-lughat-i  l-carabiyyat-i 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Arabic  language 

o I j Lc.^  (*_ta  a I ji  I 

iHtiraam-u  qiyam-i  wa-'aadaat-i  1-HaDaaraat-i  l-3  uxraa 
respecting  the  values  and  customs  of  other  cultures 
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iLsLiiJI  j - ■■  ^ 


’ akbar-u  wa-’aHsan-u  l-nabaataat-i 
the  biggest  and  best  plants 


<i  ^ i a a!  i a ~v  ^ 


L, 


bi-sm-i  sha‘  b-i  wa-Hukuumat-i  l-mamlakat-i 

in  the  name  of  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom 


These  examples  and  others  show  that  joint  annexation  is  an  area  of  modern 
Arabic  syntax  where  the  traditional  rules  are  still  in  use  but  routinely  violated. 
This  particular  area  of  Arabic  grammatical  structure  is  in  a state  of  flux,  with  the 
newer  structure  being  widely  used  in  everyday  language. 


1.7  Special  cases  of  constructs 


1.7.1  The  use  of  adam  and  Jiaada 

Two  verbal  nouns,  cadam  Tack  of’  and  3icaada  ‘repetition,  resumption’  are  fre- 
quently used  in  lexicalizing  functions,  as  the  first  term  of  JiDaafas  to  create  com- 
pound lexical  items.9 


1.7. 1.1  cadam  + NOUN:  The  noun  ‘adam  is  a privative  term  that  expresses 
negative  concepts  or  “lack  of”:  it  is  used  with  verbal  nouns  to  create  compound 
Arabic  expressions  conveying  concepts  expressed  in  English  by  prefixes  such  as 
“non-,”  “in-,”  or  “dis-,”  or  to  express  what  would  be  a negative  infinitive. 


impermissibility 

‘ adam-u  jawaaz-in 

jlj*-  f at 

nonexistence 

‘adam-u  wujuud-in 

instability 

v adam-u  stiqraar-in 

^ AC. 

insincerity 

c adam-u  jiddiyyat-in 

A-)A|k  aAC. 

discomfort 

cadam-u  rtiyaaH-in 

^ AC. 

displeasure 

cadam-u  riDaa  ’-in 

a AC. 

Examples: 

.JjVjLiiJI  J.1  ^ 1 1 ^ jJLi 

min-a  l-muhimm-i  ‘adam-u  taqdiim-i  l-kathiir-i  min-a  l-tanaazulaat-i. 
It  is  important  not  to  offer  too  many  concessions. 


9 See  also  Chapter  37.  section  2.2.5  in  this  book  and  Holes  1995,  266-67. 
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cadam-u  rtiyaaH-i  l-jaanib-ayni 
the  uneasiness  of  both  sides 


1.7. 1.2  7‘aada  + NOUN  ‘RE-’:  The  noun  7i‘aada  used  as  the  first  term  of  a 
construct  with  a verbal  noun,  expresses  concepts  of  repetition  or  renewal.10 


jlA JLJ  SjLxI 
Taadat-u  ta‘miir-in 
rebuilding 

Ci  lj)  ■***>  V I & j Lx  I 

Taadat-u  farz-i  l-3aSwaat-i 
re-sorting  the  votes 


js.  SjLxI 

Jilaadat-u  (add-i  l-JaSwaat-i 
recounting  the  vote 

Cj  a x 1 1 SjLxI 

7icaadat-u  farD-i  l-‘uquubaat-i 
the  re-imposition  of  sanctions 


JjA-LXJ  ftjlxl 

H'aadat-u  ta‘yiin-i  l-waziir-i 
re-appointment  of  the  minister 


L^JjLfixu  SjLcI 

’i‘aadat-u  fatH-i  sifaarat-i-haa 
the  reopening  of  its  embassy 


1.7.2  Official  titles  as  constructs 

Many  official  titles  of  dignitaries  and  royalty  consist  of  genitive  constructs,  for 
example: 


His  Highness  the  Prince 

His  Highness  the  Crown  Prince 

His  Majesty  the  King 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan 

His  Royal  Highness 

His  Eminence 

His  Excellency  the  Minister 


sumuww-u  l-3amiir-i 

sumuww-u  waliy-i  l-cahd-i 
jalaalat-u  l-malik-i 
jalaalat-u  1-SulTaan-i 
SaaHib-u  l-sumuww-i  l-malikiyy-i 
SaaHib-u  1-samaciHat-i 
macaalii  l-waziir-i 


dLJI  a_!}U 
jlkLJI  aJ}U 
^ ^ ^ 1 1 1 I 

4 '’v  l in  1 1 . i , 


1 .7.3  Use  of  nafs  ‘same’  as  first  term 

A frequent  genitive  construct  is  the  use  of  the  noun  nafs  ‘self  or  ‘same’  as  the  first 
term  in  order  to  express  the  concept  of  “the  same .”n 

dhakar-at  nafs-a  l-shay  ’-i.  fii  nafs-i  l-waqt-i 

It  mentioned  the  same  thing.  at  the  same  time 

10  The  noun  Jicaada  is  a verbal  noun  from  the  Form  IV  verb  ’a‘aad-a  /yu-ciid-u  ‘to  renew,  repeat, 
restore,  re-do.’ 

11  See  also  section  2.3. 
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• juil  1 ^ * J -rt  J-aAj 

ta-cmal-u  jamiic-u-haa  calaa  nafs-i  l-minwaal-i. 

They  all  work  the  same  way. 

1.7.4  Coalescence  of  the  construct 

Certain  frequently  used  constructs  have  come  to  function  as  solid  units  and  are 
even  occasionally  written  together  as  one  word.  This  fusing  of  terms  is  rare  in  Ara- 
bic, but  does  happen  occasionally: 

1. 7.4.1  FIXED  expressions: 


capital  (financial  resources) 

raJs-u  maal-in 

JLo  ^Ij 

raJsmaal 

JLa-J  j 

administrative  officer 

qaa  ’im-u  maqaam-in 

A a a 

(of  a town  or  village) 

qaaJimaqaam 

1 .7.4.2  THREE  TO  NINE  HUNDRED:  Although  optionally  written  as  one  word,  the 
first  term  still  inflects  for  case.  For  example: 

five  hundred  xams-u  miJat-in 

xams-u-miJat-in 

nine  hundred  tisc-u  miJat-in 

tisc-u-miJat-in 


4_Lo 


£_cu_l 


1 .8  Avoiding  the  construct  phrase  or  ’ iDaafa 

Sometimes  an  3 iDaafa  is  avoided  by  means  of  linking  two  nouns  with  a preposi- 
tion, usually  min  or  H-.  This  happens  especially  if  the  first  noun  is  modified  by  an 
adjective  or  a phrase  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  placed  after  the  ■’ iDaafa  con- 
struction. It  is  a stylistic  option. 

'-r)  I j. V I ^ m ft  I 1 I jil  I ^Jx  Lil  I V.  1 1 

al-qism-u  l-Jaxiir-u  min-a  l-kitaab-i  fii  1-niSf-i  l-thaanii  min-a  l-qam-i  l-cishriina 
the  last  part  of  the  book  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 

A * Ini  ft^ll  ^ I ^LxJI  j)  Q 1 1 

al-mufawwaD-u  Vaamm-u  li-maktab-i 
l-muqaaTacat-i 

the  general  commissioner  of  the  boycott 
office 


xusuuf-un  juzHyy-un  li-l-qamar-i 
a partial  eclipse  of  the  moon 
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. A_i=^aJ|  J JJlII 

Zahar-a  l-cadad-u  l-jadiid-u  min-a  l-majallat-i. 
The  new  issue  of  the  magazine  appeared. 


. Jj'St  1 I LSI  -v 

HaDar-uu  sihaaq-an  li-l-xayl-i. 

They  attended  a horse  race  (‘a  race 
of  horses’). 


1 .9  Adjectives  in  construct  phrases 

Adjectives  or  participles  functioning  as  adjectives  may  occur  in  construct  phrases 
either  as  the  first  or  second  term,  in  the  following  types  of  constructions. 


1.9.1  Modifier  as  first  term  of  construct 

Sometimes  an  adjective  or  a participle  with  adjectival  meaning  will  appear  as  the 
first  term  of  a construct  phrase  instead  of  following  the  noun  as  a modifier.  In 
these  phrases  the  adjective  remains  in  the  masculine  gender,  but  it  may  be  sin- 
gular or  plural.  These  expressions  are  often  set  phrases  and  tend  to  be  used  with 
particular  adjectives,  as  follows. 


fii  qadiim-i  l-zamaan-i 
in  olden  times 


Jaxu  j)~~'  I j 1 u 1 


li-sharqiyy-i  1-muTawassit-i 
to  the  eastern  Mediterranean 


jLi£  £-0 

mac-a  kibaar-i  l-masJuul-iina 
with  the  senior  officials 

l"t  S. a 

fii  muxtalif-i  l-mudun-i 
in  various  cities 

fii  shattaa  majaalaat-i  1-iqtiSaad-i 
in  diverse  fields  of  economics 


oLjI  j I 

li-mujarrad-i  Jithbaat-in 
for  mere  confirmation 

li-’irDaaJ-i  muxtalif-i  Vadhwaaq-i 
in  order  to  please  various  tastes 

Vl  ^ »■''  ^ a 

fii  shattaa  l-  ’anshiTat-i 
in  various  activities 


1.9.2  The  adjective  or  “false”  iDaafa  (iDaafa  ghayr  Haqiiqiyya  ^Lii) 

Tlie  “false”  or  “unreal”  JiDaafa,  also  called  the  “adjective”  ’iDaafa,  is  a special  case 
of  the  construct  phrase  where  an  adjective  serves  as  the  first  term  and  acts  as  a 
modifier  of  a noun.  Not  only  can  an  adjective  serve  as  the  first  item  in  this  struc- 
ture, but,  contrary  to  the  general  rules  for  the  J iDaafa  structure,  this  adjective 
may  take  the  definite  article  if  the  phrase  modifies  a definite  noun.  Since  this 
type  of  construct  violates  the  rule  against  the  first  term  of  a construct  phrase  tak- 
ing a definite  article,  it  is  termed  “unreal”  or  “false.” 

This  construction  is  a way  of  expressing  a quality  of  a particular  component  of 
an  item,  often  equivalent  to  hyphenated  expressions  in  English  such  as:  long-term, 
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hard-nosed,  or  cold-blooded.  It  is  generally  used  to  express  qualities  of  “inalienable 
possession,”  that  is,  qualities  that  are  “naturally  attributable”  to  their  owners.12 

The  adjective  J iDaafa  is  quite  frequent  in  MSA  because  it  is  a construction  that 
can  be  used  to  express  recently  coined,  complex  modifying  terms  such  as  “multi- 
lateral,” or  “long-range.” 

In  this  construction,  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun  it  modifies  in  case, 
number,  and  gender.  The  second  term  of  the  adjective  ’ iDaafa  is  a definite  noun  in 
the  genitive  case  and  refers  to  a particular  property  of  the  modified  noun. 

1.9. 2.1  ADJECTIVE  'iDaafa  AS  NOUN  MODIFIER: 

(1)  Modifying  a definite  noun:  When  modifying  a definite  noun,  the  first  term 
of  the  adjective  J iDaafa  agrees  with  the  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case, 
and  it  also  has  the  definite  article: 

A-aUfiJI  (JjjiaJI  v iiUI  jJ^jJI 

al-rajul-u  l-muthaqqaf-u  l-Tawiil-u  l-qaamat-i 
the  cultured,  tall  (‘tall  of  height’)  man 

£_LuaJI  <USL»  j^Vl  <J VI  jl  _iij 

wa-qad  ’ursil-at-i  l-’aalat-u  l-’amriikiyyat-u  l-Sanr-i  min-a  l-‘aaSimat-i. 

The  American-made  instrument  was  sent  from  the  capital. 

6 J JjCLaJ  I A > ■ A 0 II  is  \_A  ^ Q 

fii  haadhihi  1-qaDiyyat-i  l-inuta‘ addidat-i  l-jawaanib-i 
in  this  multi-sided  issue 

(2)  Modifying  an  indefinite  noun:  When  modifying  an  indefinite  noun,  the 
first  term  of  the  adjective  ■’ iDaafa  does  not  have  the  definite  article.  How- 
ever, neither  does  it  have  nunation,  because  this  is  prevented  by  its  being 
the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa.  It  agrees  with  the  noun  it  modifies  in  gender, 
number,  and  case: 

•llh?  Jjjh?  ^>^JI  Jjl 

huwa  J awwal-u  mas’uul-in  Jamriikiyy-in  rafiic-i  l-mustawaa  ya-zuur-u  1-baHrayn-a. 
He  is  the  first  high-level  American  official  to  visit  Bahrain.13 

■ SjjA  '"kJ  I 4 A tl  J Ijl  -V  r..l  ^ y\  ...  1 

tu-sammaa  J ashjaar-an  daa  ’imat-a  1-xaDrat-i. 

They  are  called  evergreen  trees. 

12  Killean  1970, 11.  Killean’s  article  “The  false  construct  in  Modern  Literary  Arabic”  is  one  of  the  few 
that  deal  with  the  syntactic  and  semantic  analysis  of  this  structure  from  the  point  of  view  of  gen- 
erative syntax. 

13  Although  the  English  equivalent  of  this  sentence  uses  the  definite  article  to  refer  to  the  “American 
official,”  the  Arabic  structure  using  the  term  'awwal  ‘first’  is  followed  by  an  indefinite  noun. 
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A_a  Slj-ol 

imra’at-un  maktuufat-u  l-dhiraa'-ciyni 
a woman  with  crossed  arms 

^^-LuxaJl  ^JLt  Jjk  _U  , i Ac.  til]  j 

dhaalika  caqib-a  tadaxxul-in  ‘aalii  l-mustawaa 
that  [was]  right  after  a high-level  intervention 

1 .9.2.2  ADJECTIVE  IDaafa  AS  PREDICATE  OF  EQUATIONAL  SENTENCE!  When  serving 
as  the  predicate  of  an  equational  sentence,  the  first  term  of  the  adjective 
'iDaafa  does  not  have  the  definite  article,  in  keeping  with  the  rules  for  predicate 
adjectives.  It  agrees  with  the  noun  it  refers  to  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

■jLlt  t iVl  AJLailj  A j J ■ ^ A 1 1 4 -V  ^ 111  ^ J 1 A h ] I 

al-lahjat-u  l-miSriyyat-u  waasi‘at-u  l-intishaar-i.  ’inna  1-shaTranj-a  hindiyy-u  l-  ’aSl-i. 
The  Egyptian  dialect  is  widespread.  (Indeed)  chess  is  Indian  in  origin. 

. J^iTl  II  jlLu±A  J 1 a ~i  -v  V I |j_A 

al-JarD-u  mustcidiirat-u  l-shakl-i.  haadhaa  Sa‘b-u  1-iHtimaal-i. 

The  earth  is  circular  in  shape.  This  is  hard  to  bear. 

1 .9.3  The  descriptive  construct  with  ghayr  plus  adjective 

In  this  unique  construction,  an  adjective  serves  as  the  second  term  of  a construct 
phrase.  The  noun  ghayr 4 non-;  un-,  in-,  other  than’  is  used  as  the  first  term  of  the 
construct  in  order  to  express  negative  or  privative  concepts  denoting  absence  of  a 
quality  or  attribute.  As  the  first  term  of  a construct,  ghayr  carries  the  same  case 
as  the  noun  it  modifies.  As  a noun  which  is  the  first  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa , it  can- 
not have  the  definite  article.  The  second  term  of  the  J iDaafa  construction  is  an 
adjective  or  participle  in  the  genitive  case  which  agrees  with  the  noun  being  mod- 
ified in  gender,  number,  and  definiteness.  Here  are  some  examples: 


unsuitable 

ghayr-u  munaasib-in 

• ■ “ ■ l_i_o  j i C. 

indirect 

ghayr-u  mubaashir-in 

JMJ  l— i-O 

untrue 

ghayr-u  SaHiiH-in 

.ta.4/1  JA£. 

insufficient 

ghayr-u  kaaf-in 

non-Arab 

ghayr-u  carabiyy-in 

undesirable 

ghayr-u  marghuub-in  fii-hi 

4 \ 0 ■ i jf  ja  jif 

jajL 

Sucuubaat-un  ghayr-u  mutawaqqa'at-in 
unexpected  difficulties 


j 1 *~|  j ' i n .<-■  i > 

bi-'asaaliib-a  ghayr-i  shariifat-in 
in  unscrupulous  (‘non-noble’)  ways 
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A j rt  MJj  jjS.  ^.UjI 

Hasab-a  3arqaam-in  ghayr-i  rasmiyyat-in 
according  to  unofficial  figures 

2 Nouns  in  apposition  (badal  jj_> ) 

Nouns  or  noun  phrases  are  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  one  another  when  they  are 
juxtaposed  and  both  refer  to  the  same  entity,  but  in  different  ways.14  Phrases  such 
as  “my  cat,  Blondie,”  “Queen  Victoria,”  “President  Bush,”  or  “King  Hussein”  con- 
sist of  nouns  in  apposition.  As  a general  rule,  the  nouns  agree  in  case,  number, 
gender,  and  definiteness,  but  one  subset  of  appositional  specifiers  requires  the 
accusative  case. 

2.1  Straight  apposition 

In  straight  apposition,  the  noun  in  apposition  takes  the  same  case  as  the  noun 
with  which  it  is  in  apposition. 

2.1.1  Names  and  titles 

The  title  (normally  with  the  definite  article)  is  followed  directly  by  the  name  of 


the  person: 

King  Fahd 

al-malik-u  fahd-un 

iQ  a ,<l  1 aU 

The  Emperor  Constantine 

al-imbiraaTuur  qusTanTiin 

The  Prophet  Muhammad 

al-nabiyy-u  muHammad-un 

. A ^ 1 1 1 1 

Queen  Nur 

al-malikat-u  nuur-u 

A 1 aII 

Father  Joseph 

al-Jab-u  yuusuf-u 

, i V 1 

Professor  Faris 

al-Justaadh-u  faaris-un 

jIjLauVI 

Colonel  Qadhdhaafi 

al-caqiid-u  l-qadhdhaafiyy-u 

jjJLsdl 

2.1.2  Reduced  relative  clauses 

In  this  form  of  apposition,  the  specifying  noun  is  equivalent  to  a relative  noun 
phrase: 

14  The  term  badal  (literally,  ‘substitution;  exchange’)  is  used  in  traditional  Arabic  grammar  to 
describe  more  than  the  noun-noun  appositional  relationship.  It  also  covers  the  use  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  in  demonstrative  phrases,  and  modifying  adjectives.  In  this  section  of  the  refer- 
ence grammar,  however,  the  discussion  of  badal  is  restricted  to  appositional  structures  that 
include  nouns  and  personal  pronouns.  For  a detailed  discussion  of  apposition  see  Wright  1967,  II: 
272ff.  Cachia  (1973)  gives  the  terms  tab1'  or  tabciyya  for  ‘apposition,’  and  Hasan  (1987)  refers  to 
nouns  in  apposition  as  tawaabic  (literally:  ‘followers’). 
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^_llo ^Jl  j ' I *d  ■ Af  I k J^jlj 

bayn-a  nuwwaab-in  ’ a1  Dad1 -in  fii  l-Hizb-i  1-waTaniyy-i 
among  deputies  [who  are]  members  of  the  national  party 

6 j-A  ^ Irvft  > frl  lAfc'Vl 

sa-tu-Taalib-u  l-duwal-a  l-’cTDaa  ’-a  bi-qaTc-i  haadhihi  l-ealaqaat-i. 
It  will  demand  the  member  states  sever  these  relations. 


2.1.3  Apposition  for  specification 

In  more  general  terms,  the  noun  or  nouns  in  apposition  further  specify  the  head 
noun: 

min-a  l-sharikat-i  l-’umm-i 


from  the  mother  company 

in  the  sister  [country]  Jordan 

my  friend,  Amira 

the  creator  god 

She  carried  her  brother  Samir.  Hamal-at  ’ ax-aa-haa 

samiir-an. 

today,  Sunday 
the  guest  minister 


fii  l-’urdunn-i  l-shaqiiq-i 
Sadiiqat-ii  ’amiirat-u 
al-rabb-u  l-xaaliq-u 


al-yawm-a  l-  ’aHad-a 
al-waziir-u  l-Dayf-u 


fVl  ^rJ l 

Sj-la! 

UliJ 


ikJI 


jLax.  *L±j  j jVI  4_ao^L*JI 

fii  l-‘aaSimat-i  l-’urdunniyaat-i  ‘ammaan-a 
in  the  Jordanian  capital,  Amman 


oLuijJI  jj'tl  Vail 

macraD-u  l-fannaati-iina 
l-shabaab-i 

the  exhibit  of  young  artists 
(‘artists  youths’) 


2.2  Accusative  Apposition 

A noun  in  apposition  to  a pronoun  is  put  into  the  accusative  case  because  it  spec- 
ifies that  noun  in  a particular  way  and  is  considered  a form  of  tamyiiz  or  accusa- 
tive of  specification. 

When  an  independent  pronoun  (often  the  first  person  plural)  is  further  speci- 
fied, the  specifying  noun  is  in  the  accusative  case  as  the  object  of  an  understood 
verb  such  as  Vnii  ‘I  mean,’  or  JaxuSS-u  ‘I  specify.’ 

we,  the  Arabs  naHnu  l-carab-a 

we,  the  people  of  the  Gulf  naHnu  l-xaliijiyy-iina 

we,  the  Americans  naHnu  l-’amriikiyy-iina 
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2.3  Appositive  specification  of  quantity  or  identity 

Arabic  nouns  may  be  further  specified  by  other  nouns  in  terms  of  quantity  or 
identity.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  specifying  noun  agrees  in  case  with  the  head 
noun  and  carries  a personal  pronoun  suffix  referring  back  to  the  head  noun.  The 
pronoun  agrees  with  the  head  noun  in  number  and  gender.  Quantity  nouns  such 
as  kull,jamiic,  ba‘D,  and  fractions,  as  well  as  identity  nouns  such  as  nafs  ‘same;  self 
are  used  in  these  expressions.15 

^ j » } a y ^jULaJI  J -k . A 

DaHik-a  l-Tullaab-u  jamii‘-u-hum 
all  the  students  laughed 
(‘the  students,  all  of  them’) 

iakUl  Jjj 

calaa  duwal-i  1-mitiTaqat-i  kull-i-haa 
on  all  the  states  of  the  region 
(‘the  states  of  the  region,  all  of  them’) 

i oJ-Lij  VL_j 

bi-l-’usluub-i  nafs-i-hi 
in  the  same  way 

bayn-a  l-'arab-i  ’ anfus-i-him  ka-qaysiyy-iina  wa-yamaniyy-iina 
among  the  Arabs  themselves  like  the  Qays  and  the  Yamanis 


sj-X  » u II 

al-sha‘b-u  kull-u-hu 
all  the  people 

(‘the  people,  all  of  them’ 

3J' 

fii  l-waqt-i  nafs-i-hi 
at  the  same  time 


t A-t jxaJL-i 

bi-l-sur‘at-i  nafs-i-haa 
at  the  same  speed 


2.3.1  Quantifier  noun  idda  ( ) 

The  noun  cidda  ‘several’  is  often  used  in  apposition  with  a head  noun.  It  does  not 
carry  a pronoun  suffix.  It  agrees  with  the  noun  in  case. 


in  several  cities 
in  several  regions 
in  several  languages 
several  years  ago 


fii  mudun-in  ‘iddat-in 
fii  manaaTiq-a  riddat-in 
bi-lughaat-in  ciddat-in 
mundhu  sanawaat-in  ‘iddat-in 


3 jx 

Sjx  it1  * 1 « 
•SjX  >111  * « A 


wa-hunaaka  sayyidaat-un  ‘iddat-un  baraz-nafii  haadhaa  l-majaal-i. 
There  are  several  women  who  have  become  eminent  in  this  field. 


15  This  is  an  alternative  structure  to  using  the  quantifying  nouns  as  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa,  e.g., 
kull-u  l-wuzaraaJ-i  ‘all  the  ministers’  versus  al-wuzaraaJ-u  kull-u-hum,  or  nafs-u  l-fikrat-i  ‘the  same  idea’ 
versus  al-fikrat-u  nafs-u-haa. 
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2.4  Relative  pronoun  maa  in  apposition 

The  indefinite  relative  pronoun  maa  can  be  used  in  apposition  with  a noun  to 
indicate  ‘a  certain,’  or  ‘some.’ 

in  a certain  place  fii  makaan-in  maa 

some  day  yawm-ati  maa 

somewhat;  to  a certain  extent  naw'-an  maa 

SLa  UjLS  ■ _ > -v~  I jLaJ  La  j_L  yf  ~ q jjlj 

li-maadhaa  tu-Hibb-u  kaatib-an  maa?  bacd-afatH-i  balad-in  maa 
Wliy  do  you  like  a certain  writer?  after  conquering  a certain  country 


La  jl^A  ^ 
La  La^j 
La  L&  aj 


Noun  specifiers  and  quantifiers 


Certain  Arabic  nouns  act  primarily  as  specifiers  or  determiners  for  other  nouns. 
They  may  be  used  as  first  terms  of  construct  phrases,  in  apposition  with  nouns, 
with  pronouns,  or  independently.  Many  of  these  nouns  express  quantities;  some 
express  other  kinds  of  specification. 

Here  are  five  major  classes  of  specifiers  and  quantifiers  in  MSA. 

1 Expressions  of  totality 

1 .1  kull  ‘all;  every;  the  whole’ 

1.1.1  “Each,  every” 

When  used  as  the  first  term  of  a construct  phrase  with  a singular,  indefinite 
noun,  kull  has  the  meaning  of ‘each’  or  ‘every.’1 

everything  kull-u  shay’-in  j£  every  one  kull-u  waaHid-in  J£ 

everyday  kull-a yawm-in  ^ 

Vh.ia  J£J  LlU.j  J-O  JLjj 

li-kull-i  mustaxdim-iti  kull-u  riyaal-in  min  daxl-i-naa  li-kull-i  fannaan-in  ‘arabiyy-in 
for  every  user  every  riyal  of  our  income  for  every  Arab  artist 

1.1.2  “all,  the  whole” 

When  used  with  a definite  singular  noun  or  a pronoun,  kull  has  the  meaning  of 
‘all  of,’  ‘the  whole,’  or  ‘all.’ 

3 JX.  L.u.a-11  I j A 

kull-u  1-musaa‘adat-i  l-mumkinat-i  kull-u  haadhaa 

all  possible  aid  all  of  this/that 


' LeTourneau  (1995,  30)  refers  to  constructs  with  quantifiers  as  the  first  term  as  a “quantified  con- 
struct state.” 
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1.1.3  “all” 

When  used  with  a definite  plural  noun,  hull  means  ‘all.’ 

Jra-uj^ V I 1— |1  £_o 

fii  kull-i  l-Zuniuf-i  maca  kull-i  qaDaayaa  l-sharq-i  l-’awsaT-i 

in  all  circumstances  with  all  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East 

JSUxaJI  <_ 

bi-hadaf-i  Hall-i  kull-i  l-mashaakil-i 
with  the  aim  of  solving  all  the  problems 

1.1.4  kull-un  min  ^ each;  both;  every  one  of’ 

The  noun  hull  may  be  used  as  an  indefinite  noun  with  nunation,  followed  by  the 
preposition  min  ‘of’  to  convey  the  meaning  of  totality.  When  there  are  only  two 
items,  the  phrase  hull  min  functions  as  the  equivalent  of ‘both.’ 

^jLa£.j  (jU'tTijI j ^Js 

fii  kull-in  min  waashinTun  wa-cammaan-a  bi-l-tanaawub-i 
in  both  Washington  and  Amman,  alternately 

.5  a ^Ja  j L.xj'ijJa  qa 

fii  kull-in  min-a  l-Halaqaat-i  qiSSat-un  fii  kull-in  min  faransaa  wa-l-jazaa  }ir-i 
jadiidat-un.  in  both  France  and  Algeria 

In  each  installment  is  a new  story. 

1 .1 .5  kull-un  js;  al-kull  jsji  everyone’ 

The  noun  hull  may  be  used  alone  to  express  the  idea  of  ‘everyone.’  It  may  occur 
with  or  without  the  definite  article.  Agreement  is  masculine  singular. 

. id  1 \ A In  fllLlj  I ,J£ 

kull-un  yu-riid-u  Jan  ya-ltaqiT-a  Suwar-an  hunaaka. 

Everyone  wants  to  take  pictures  there. 

1.2  jamiic  ‘all’ 

The  word  jamiic  is  used  with  a following  genitive  noun  (usually  plural)  to  mean 
‘all,’  or  ‘the  totality  of.’ 

^ xa  y 

taTbiiq-u  jamiic-i  qaraaraat-i  majlis-i  l-Jamn-i 

the  application  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  security  council 


A-Aj^LaJI  a_^I  ^ \ a y dJ  jLU 

Taawal-at  jamii1  -a  ’awjuh-i  l-macrifat-i 
it  rivaled  all  aspects  of  knowledge 


Jilaajamiic-i  ’ ixwaan-i-him 
to  all  their  brothers 
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1 .3  kilaa-kilay/  kiltaa~kiltay  - - UK  ‘both;  both  of  (m.  & f.)’ 

The  specialized  dual  quantifiers  kilaa/kilay  (m.)  and  kiltaa/kiltay  (f.)  are  used  to 
express  the  idea  of ‘both.’  They  are  followed  by  a definite  dual  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive or  by  a dual  pronoun  suffix.  These  two  words  inflect  as  does  the  dual  suffix 
when  it  is  the  first  term  of  a construct,  but  they  do  not  inflect  for  case  when  fol- 
lowed by  a noun;  only  when  followed  by  a pronoun. 

1.3.1  Masculine 

both  of  the  delegations 

kilaa  l-wafd-ayni 

in  both  worlds 

fii  kilaa  l-eaalam-ayni 

jxaJUui  ^ 

with  both  of  them  (m.) 

ma  c-a  kilay-himaa 

1 K 

1.3.2  Feminine 

during  both  of  the  periods 

fii  kiltaa  l-fatrat-ayni 

in  both  cases 

fii  kiltaa  l-Haalat-ayni 

11  til  LU£ 

with  both  his  hands 

bi-kiltaa  yad-ay-hi 

4—1  j_i  I'iK  1 

Both  of  them  (f.)  are  affixes. 

kiltaa-humaa  zaa°idat-aani. 

.JjUjjIJ  L-4-&1  \ K 

by  both  of  them  (f.) 

bi-kiltay-himaa 

r>  is  i 

1 .4  kaaffa  ‘totality;  air 

Tlie  noun  kaaffa  is  used  as  the  first  term  of  a construct  phrase  to  express  totality: 

LfrjL&l  ^ >1  j I'i 

kaaffat-u  ttijaahaat-i-haa  kciaffat-u  shu  ’uun-i  l-wizaarat-i 

all  of  its  inclinations  all  the  affairs  of  the  ministry 

AJLa  ill  jl 4_i  LS  ^Jl  4 \\  g 1 1 1 4 -v  j) 

wajjah-a  l-tahniJat-a  3ilaa  kaaffat-i  ’afraad-i  l-bi'that-i. 

He  directed  congratulations  to  all  the  members  of  the  delegation. 

. 4 J ijj Uu  V I pi  a \ -V  1 1 4_i [S.  jH 

ta-tawaffar-u  kaaffat-u  l-xidamaat-i  l-3asaasiyyat-i. 

All  the  basic  services  are  provided. 

2 Expressions  of  limited  number,  non-specific  number,  or  partiality 

There  are  several  ways  to  express  partial  inclusion  in  Arabic. 
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2.1  ba‘D  ‘some,’  ‘some  of’ 

The  masculine  singular  noun  bacD  is  followed  by  a singular  or  plural  noun  in  the 
genitive  or  by  a pronoun  suffix.  It  may  also  be  used  independently. 

2.1.1  As  first  term  of  a construct 

The  quantifier  bacD  is  usually  followed  by  a definite  noun  in  the  genitive  case. 

Note  that  adjectives  that  follow  the  construct  normally  agree  in  gender  and  num- 
ber with  the  second  term,  the  noun  being  quantified. 

^L>±»JI  i«  a >H  jAaj  £-1  SjLcI 

ba‘D-u  1-jam‘iyyaat-i  l-xayriyyat-i  3icaadat-u  Jixraaj-i  ba‘D-i  l-’aflaam-i 

some  of  the  charitable  associations  the  re-release  of  some  films 

najaH-uu  ba‘D-ci  l-shay’-i. 

They  succeeded  somewhat. 

2.1.2  With  pronoun  suffix 

The  noun  ba‘D  may  also  take  a pronoun  suffix. 

.Uaifc.  dJ  j ^ ^ l 

ya-raa  bal * D-u-hum  fii  dhaalika  xaTa  ’-an. 

Some  of  them  see  in  that  a mistake. 

2.1.3  Reciprocal  Double  use  of  bd‘ D 

The  concept  of  “each  other”  or  “together”  may  be  expressed  with  the  use  of  ba‘D 
as  a reciprocal  pronoun.  The  first  bacD  has  a pronoun  suffix;  the  second  has  either 
the  definite  article  or  nunation. 

i II  ^ i II  i jJuaxj 

hum ya-s'al-uuna  ba'D-u-hum-u  1-ba‘D-ci.  ta-ciish-u  ma'-a  bacD-i-haa  1-ba‘D-u. 

They  are  asking  each  other.  They  live  all  together. 

i ,3-iat.MII  jJa j 

wuquuf-u  l-laacib-iina  ba‘ D-u-hum  fawq-a  l-ba'D-i 
the  acrobats  standing  on  top  of  each  other 

<CJj jJua  I ^1  filial 

wa-calaa  1-muwaaTin-iina  °anya-crif-uu  ba‘ D-u-hum  ba'D-an  macrifat-an  jayyidat-an. 

It  is  necessary  for  citizens  to  know  each  other  well. 

1 .ulc  l 

Jartaqid-u  J anna-humaa  munfaSil-aani  kathiir-an  can  ba‘D-i-himaa  ba‘D-an. 

I think  that  they  (two)  are  very  separate  from  each  other. 
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2.2  biDc  and  biDca  < * »aj  ‘a  few,’  ‘several’ 

This  term  is  used  in  the  masculine  with  feminine  nouns  and  in  the  feminine 
with  masculine  nouns,  reflecting  gender  polarity  similar  to  that  of  the  numeral 
system.  The  following  noun  is  in  the  genitive  plural.  The  nouns  specified  by  biDc 
and  biDca  are  often  numerals  or  terms  of  measurement: 

2.2.1  With  masculine  noun 

Lcul  3 * ■ •**> « . 1 1L"  i 

ya-taTallab-u  biD‘at-a  ’asaabii‘-a. 

It  requires  several  weeks. 

2.2.2  With  feminine  noun 

A h V I otxa  £ < A i J&\ 

Jakthar-u  min  biD'-i  mVaat-i  V amthilat-i 
more  than  several  hundred  examples 

. jj! VI  £ tA  \ ^ lc.  i3-hh» 

yu-calliq-u  calaa  biD‘-i  mi  ’aat-i  l-JaSwaat-i. 

It  hangs  on  several  hundred  votes. 

2.3  eidda  sit  ‘several’ 

This  noun  is  used  in  two  ways:  either  as  the  first  part  of  a construct  phrase  or  as  a 
noun  in  apposition  with  the  noun  it  specifies. 

2.3.1  As  first  term  of  construct 

Sjx  aAjxJI  J_aI  ^JLol 

imtahan-a  J ahl-u  l-madiinat-i  'iddat-a  mihan-in. 

The  people  of  the  city  practiced  several  trades. 

jaaJ-a  haa'ulaa J i l-murabb-uuna  min  ciddat-i  duwal-in  carabiyyat-in. 

These  educators  came  from  several  Arab  countries. 

2.3.2  In  apposition  with  a noun 

When  cidda  is  in  apposition  with  a noun,  it  carries  the  same  case  as  the  noun. 

jxa  ^ Sjs. 

fii  mudun-in  c iddat-in  fii  manaaTiq-a  ciddat-in 

in  various  cities  in  several  regions 


j»Lil  a x . A t jj_j 

bacd-a  biD‘at-i  ' ayyaam-in 
after  a few  days 


Jpli J t.Ai  jxj 

bacd-a  biDc-i  daqaa  ’ iq-a 
in  a few  minutes 

•’ akthar-u  min  biD'-i  thawaan-in 
more  than  a few  seconds 


. j-=*.  Lxc  Sjx  oLi'jj  .*11  Q q 

fa-hunaaka  riwaayaat-un  ciddat-un  cammaa  Hadath-a. 
There  are  several  stories  about  what  happened. 
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2.4  shattaa  ‘various,  diverse;  all  kinds  of’ 

This  word,  the  plural  of  shatiit  ‘scattered;  dispersed,’  is  used  as  the  first  term  of  an 
'iDaafa. 

fii  shattaa  ’anHaa’-i  l-’arD-i 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth 

2.5  muxtalif , ‘various;  several’ 

This  active  participle  of  Form  VIII  (literally  ‘differing’)  is  often  used  as  the  first 
term  of  an  •’ iDaafa  to  mean  ‘various’  or  ‘different.’ 

c.\  -w  > i s.  a ^ f Tt  "v  a 

min  muxtalif-i  J anHaa'-i  l-wilaayat-i  fii  muxtalif-i  l-mudun-i 

from  various  parts  of  the  state  in  various  cities 

2.6  cadad-un  min  ^ j ^ ‘a  number  of 

This  is  a widely  used  expression  to  denote  a non-specific  but  significant  number. 
Unlike  other  quantifiers,  it  is  an  indefinite  noun  followed  by  a preposition,  so  the 
noun  that  follows  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  min  ‘of.’ 

dacwat-u  cadad-in  min-a  l-'asaatidhat-i  wa-l-murabbiina  l-larab-i 
the  invitation  of  a number  of  Arab  professors  and  educators 

•Jh?  jjs.  aK  VI 

HaDar-a  l-ijtimaac-a  cadad-un  min-a  1-baaHithiina  wa-l-mufakkiriina. 

A number  of  researchers  and  intellectuals  attended  the  conference. 

2.7  kathiir-un  min  ^ and  al-kathiir-u  min  ‘many’ 

To  indicate  a large  but  indefinite  number,  these  phrases  are  used. 

-^LUI  ^ jlj 

ya-tadhakkar-u  kathiir-un  min-a  l-naas-i. 

Many  (‘of  the’)  people  remember. 

qLjiJa"*  II  j II  l_i_oLol 

3 amaam-a-naa  l-kathiir-u  min-a  1-furaS-i  wa-l-kathiir-u  min-a  1-taHaddiyaat-i. 

Before  us  are  many  opportunities  and  many  challenges. 
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3 Expressions  of  “more,”  “most,”  and  “majority” 

Arabic  uses  several  expressions  to  convey  concepts  of  “more,”  “most  of,”  or  “the 
majority  of.” 

3.1  “More” 

When  discussing  the  concept  of  “more,”  there  are  two  sides  to  it:  a quality  can  be 
greater  in  intensity,  which  is  expressed  by  the  comparative  (or  “elative”)  form  of 
the  adjective  (e.g.,  more  important,  more  famous);  this  is  discussed  in  Chapter  10, 
sections  4. 2. 1-4. 2.3. 

However,  there  is  also  another  use  of  “more”  to  mean  “more  of  something,”  “a 
greater  quantity/amount  of  something”  where  the  “more”  expression  is  followed  by 
a noun  or  noun  phrase.  In  contemporary  Arabic  the  phrase  al-maziid  min  ^ jjydl 
(literally  ‘the  increase  of’)  is  often  used  to  express  this  concept  of  “more  of.” 

li-l-maziid-i  min-a  l-’araadii  l-ziraa’iyyat-i 
for  more  agricultural  lands 

oLc.1  Infill  ^ ^ Cr* 

li-taHqiiq-i  l-maziid-i  min-a  l-’  injaazaat-i  fii  jamiic-i  1-qiTaa‘aat-i 
to  realize  more  production  in  all  sectors 

JI^aVI  {ja  j 

tacahhad-at  bi-taqdiim-i  l-maziid-i  min-a  l-  ’amwaal-i  li-l-bunuuk-i. 

It  pledged  support  for  more  money  for  banks. 

3.2  ‘Most  of:  mucZam  and  "akthar 

3.2.1  muZam 

The  expression  ‘most  of  is  often  accomplished  with  the  word  mu'Zam  as  the  first 
term  of  an  ’iDaafa: 

<aj_>  jjlJI  pljl  in  II  a . jxULoJI  a ^ lc 

mucZam-u  1-sifaaraat  -i  larabiyyat-i  HaSal-a  calaa  mucZam-i  l-maqaa(id-i. 
most  of  the  Arab  embassies  It  obtained  most  of  the  seats. 

fii  mu‘Zam-i  l-qism-i  l-thaanii  min-a  l-kitaab-i 
in  most  of  the  second  part  of  the  book 

3.2.2  akthar  ‘more;  most’ 

The  elative  adjective  Jakthar  ‘more;  most’  may  also  be  used  to  express  ‘most’  as 
first  term  of  an  'iDaafa.  The  following  noun  is  definite,  may  be  singular  or  plural, 
and  is  in  the  genitive  case. 
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jxiQJI 

’ akthar-u  l-waqt-i  ’akthar-u  1-muwaaTin-iina  ’akthar-u  l-naas-i 

most  of  the  time  most  of  the  citizens  most  people 

3.3  Expression  of  “majority” 

The  Arabic  superlative  adjective  ’ aghlab , the  derived  noun  ’ aghlabiyya , or  the 
active  participle  ghaalib  are  all  used  to  express  the  concept  of  “majority.” 

’aghlab-u-hum  lays-a  mu’arrix-ati. 

The  majority  of  them  are  not  historians. 

4 Scope  of  quantifier  agreement 

The  scope  of  agreement  or  concord  refers  to  agreement  patterns  that  apply  to 
“quantified  construct  states.”2  Agreement  or  concord  is  normally  shown  through 
adjectives  and/or  verbs. 

Patterns  of  agreement  with  quantified  construct  states  can  vary  in  MSA  and  the 
phenomenon  has  been  studied  by  both  Parkinson  and  LeTourneau.  As  LeTourneau 
remarks  (1995,  30),  “a  verb  may  agree  in  number  and  gender  with  either  the  quan- 
tifier (invariantly  masculine  singular)  or  with  its  complement.” 

Parkinson’s  findings  (as  paraphrased  by  LeTourneau  1995,  31)  reveal  that  “cer- 
tain grammatical  features  on  the  second  term  in  the  QCS  [quantified  construct 
state)  license  only  one  agreement  option.  Thus,  if  the  second  term  to  hull  is  either 
an  indefinite  feminine  singular  or  a definite  plural,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the 
second  term  (logical  agreement,  in  traditional  terms);  if  bacD  has  a pronominal 
suffix  and  the  verb  follows,  agreement  with  the  quantifier  (grammatical  agree- 
ment) is  mandatory  (Parkinson  1975,  66).” 

4.1  Agreement  with  quantifier 

In  conformity  with  the  above-stated  rule,  the  agreement  is  with  the  quantifier 
when  it  has  a pronoun  suffix  (such  as  ba‘D  or  ’aghlab). 

Li ^ del 

•’ aghlab-u-hum  lays-a  mu’anix-an. 

The  majority  of  them  are  not  historians  (‘is  not  a historian’). 

4.2  Agreement  with  specified  noun 

The  agreement  may  be  with  the  noun  that  is  the  second  term  of  the  Waafa.  This 
occurs  especially  with  adjectives  that  immediately  follow  the  noun. 

2 LeTourneau,  1995,  30.  In  this  article.  “Internal  and  external  agreement  in  quantified  construct 
states,”  LeTourneau  provides  detailed  analysis  on  this  topic.  See  also  Parkinson  1975  on  the  agree- 
ment of  barD  and  kull. 
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ta-humm-u  kull-a  carabiyy-in  muqiim-infii  l-balad-i 
it  concerns  every  Arab  residing  in  the  country 

o jjUl  jj.ika.~Lj I ^y\x  i .Lij  llfa-aJt 

ba‘D-u  l-muthaqqaf-iina  l-‘arab-i  ya-Hmil-uuna  kull-a  l-wathaa’iq-i  1-maTluubat-i. 
some  of  the  Arab  cultured  elite  They  are  carrying  all  the  requested 

documents. 

kull-u  1-iHtimaalaat-i  mumkinat-un.  kull-u  1-muHaawalaat-i  llatii  budhil-at 
All  probabilities  are  possible.  all  the  attempts  that  were  made 

4.3  Ambiguous  agreement 

Sometimes  the  agreement  is  ambiguous,  as  in  the  following  example. 

JxAil  o'  J 

kull-u  Taraf-in  yu-Haawil-u  'an  ya-ntazic-a  ■’ afDal-a  shuruuT-in. 

Every  party  tries  to  obtain  the  best  conditions. 

4.4  Mixing  of  number  agreement 

In  the  following  sentences  using  ba‘V,  the  adjective  following  the  plural  noun  is  plu- 
ral, but  the  verb  is  third  person  masculine  singular,  in  agreement  with  the  quantifier. 

. . . ji  jft’i*  » jj  A jqaVI  jIaUI  i 

ba‘D-u  l-nuqqaad-i  l-’amriikiyy-iina  ya-‘taqid-u  ’ anna — 
some  American  critics  believe  (‘believes’)  that . . . 

In  practice,  the  verb  may  optionally  agree  with  the  second  term  of  the  construct 
( nuqqaad ):3 

• • 6'  i jLaUI  i 

ba'D-u  l-nuqqaad-i  l-’amriikiyy-iina  ya-'  taqid-uuna  'anna.  . . . 
some  American  critics  believe  (m.  pi.)  that . . . 

5 Non-quantitative  specifiers 

5.1  Expression  of  identity  or  reflexivity 

5.1.1  nafs  ‘same;  self 

To  express  the  concept  of  “the  same”  Arabic  uses  the  word  nafs  (pi.  ’anfus  ~ 
nufuus ),  either  as  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa,  or  in  apposition  with  the  modified 


3 As  my  colleague  Amin  Bonnah  states,  the  usage  here  depends  on  “a  mix  of  grammar,  style,  logic, 
and  meaning”  (personal  communication). 
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noun.  Note  that  this  word  has  several  meanings:  ‘self,’  ‘same,’  ‘spirit-soul,’  and 
‘breath.’  See  also  its  use  as  an  appositive  specifier  in  chapter  8,  section  2.3. 


5.1 .1 .1  IN  VDaa/a 

,jui L>  Lfl.*  ua-^.  J-AJLJ 

ta-cmal-u  jamiic-u-haa  'alaa  nafs-i  l-minwaal-i. 
They  all  work  the  same  way. 


5.1. 1.2  IN  APPOSITION 

SjIaxJI  jjjj 

yu-raddid-u  l-cibaarat-a  nafs-a-haa. 

He  repeats  the  same  expression. 

5.1.2  dhaatiyy  ^lj  ‘self’4 

In  certain  expressions  the  term  dhaatiyy  is  used  to  delineate  the  concept  of  self, 
e.g., 

^jljjl  jilJI 

al-naqd-u  l-dhaatiyy-u 
self-criticism 

5.2  Expression  of  ‘any;  whichever’  3ayy! 3 ayya  ill  / J\  + noun 

The  noun  3ayy  is  used  as  the  first  term  of  an  Waafa  to  express  the  concept  of  “any” 
or  “whichever.”  If  the  noun  following  Jayy  J\  is  feminine,  3ayy  may  shift  to  3 ayya 
a_»I  , but  this  does  not  always  happen.  The  noun  following  3ayy  is  indefinite  and  in 
the  genitive  case.  It  is  normally  singular,  but  is  sometimes  plural. 


5.2.1  Masculine  form  of  ayy  + noun 

5. 2. 1.1  3ayy  + masculine  singular  noun 


yu-caariD-uuna  ’ayy-a  tadaxxul-in 
they  oppose  any  intervention 


laday-ya  l-qudrat-u  calaa  camal-i  3ayy-i  shay3 -in. 
I have  the  ability  to  do  anything. 


>^■1  oXui  ^1  Jio 

mithl-a  ayy-i  sha3Cb-in  Jaaxar-a 
like  any  other  people 


Lij  jjL> 

min  3 ayy-i  makaan-in  taqriib-an 
from  almost  any  place 


For  more  on  the  pronoun  dhaat  and  its  usage,  see  Chapter  12,  section  4. 
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5. 2. 1.2  ’ayy  + feminine  singular  noun: 


li-’ayy-i  dawlat-in 
for  any  state 


^ A 

li-  ’ayy-i  muHaawalat-in 
for  any  attempt 


aJU.  ^ 

/ii  Haalat-i  ’ayy-i  shakwaa 
in  case  of  any  complaint 


^ jLui 

is’al’an  macnaa  ’ayy-i  kalimat-in. 

Ask  about  the  meaning  of  any  word. 


5.2.2  Feminine  ayya  + noun 

When  the  noun  being  specified  is  feminine,  the  feminine  form,  ’ayya  a_»I  may  be 
used: 

LljjJI  f-Lolr.  4_ji  ^ 

fii  ’ayyat-i  qaa’imat-in  li-’akaabir-i  culamaa3-i  l-dunyaa 
on  any  list  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  the  world 

.,J£Lux6  a_jI  j] 

lan  ya-jid-uu  ’ayyat-a  mashaakil-a 

They  will  not  find  any  problems. 


5.2.3  ’ ayy  as  independent  noun 

The  noun  ’ayy  may  be  used  independently  to  mean  ‘anything,’  ‘whatever,’  or  ‘any- 
one.’ When  used  with  a dual  noun,  it  indicates  ‘either  one  of’;  it  is  normally  indef- 
inite and  takes  nunation. 

’ayy-an  kaan-a  lawn-u-haa  ’ayy-un  min-a  1-murashshaH-ayni 
whatever  its  color  is  either  one  of  the  (two)  candidates 


5.2.3. 1 ’ayy  WITH  NEGATIVE  AS  ‘NONE’:  With  a negative  verb,  Jayy  carries  the  sense 
of ‘none’: 

.I4IA 

lamya-staTic  ’ayy-un  min-haa. 

None  of  them  could. 
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This  chapter  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  function:  adjectives  in  con- 
text and  issues  such  as  agreement,  word  order,  and  inflection,  including  inflec- 
tion for  comparative  and  superlative.  The  second  part  focuses  on  the  derivational 
morphology  or  word  structure  of  adjectives. 

Part  one:  Function 


1 Attributive  adjectives 

An  attributive  adjective  is  part  of  a noun  phrase  and  follows  the  noun  directly, 
agreeing  with  it  in  gender,  number,  case,  and  definiteness: 


j A V I j-w  > H 

al-baHr-u  l-  ’aHmar-u 
the  Red  Sea 

al-riyaciDiyy-uuna  l-carab-u 
Arab  athletes 

fawz-un  sahl-un 
an  easy  win 


al-qawmiyyat-u  l-‘ arabiyyat-u 
Arab  nationalism 

o w^-v.11  JM4JI 
al-hilaal-u  1-xaSiib-u 
the  Fertile  Crescent 

if* 

fii  dawr-iti  siyaasiyy-in 
in  a political  role 


1.1  Attributive  adjective  modifying  noun  + pronoun  suffix 

A noun  with  a pronoun  suffix  is  considered  definite;  therefore,  an  adjective  that 
modifies  that  noun  carries  the  definite  article,  in  addition  to  agreeing  in  gender, 
case,  and  number  with  the  noun: 

>Uil  L^CLlj 

fii  bii  ’aat-i-haa  l-Tabii(iyyat-i  huwiyyat-u-hu  l-thaqaaflyyat-u 
in  their  natural  environments  its  cultural  identity 
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i j-o 

li-dacm-i  murashshaH-ii-him-i  1-maHalliyy-iina 
to  support  their  local  candidates 


fii  taariix-i  fikr-i-naa  l-carabiyy-i 
in  the  history  of  our  Arab  thought 


2 Predicate  adjectives 

A predicate  adjective  is  used  in  an  equational  (verbless)  sentence  to  provide 
information  about  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  thus  completing  the  clause.  In 
an  Arabic  equational  sentence,  there  is  usually  no  overt  copula,  or  present 
tense  form  of  the  verb  “to  be,”  linking  the  subject  and  predicate.  When  acting 
as  a predicate,  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  subject  in  gender 
and  number.  It  is  usually  in  the  nominative  case.  However,  it  does  not  normally 
take  the  definite  article  because  it  is  predicating  a quality  or  attribute  to  the 
subject. 


j * Q j jL^JI 

al-HiSaad-u  wafiir-uti. 

The  harvest  is  abundant  (‘is  an  abundant  one’). 


. d_l_)^Ls  A rt  \ l all 

al-qaa'imat-u  Tawiilat-un. 

The  list  is  long  (‘is  a long  one’). 

. A a i jis  A .^oll 

al-qiSSat-u  Zariifat-un. 

The  story  is  charming. 

jU  -V  A | 

’anaa  maHZuuZat-un. 

I am  fortunate. 


al-karaz-u  JaHmar-u. 

Cherries  are  red. 

hiya  dhakiyyat-un. 

She  is  intelligent. 

naHnu  ba'iid-uuna  ‘an  dhaalika. 
We  are  far  from  that. 


3 Adjectives  as  substantives 

Adjectives  may  serve  as  substantives  or  noun  substitutes,  just  as  they  sometimes 
do  in  English: 


J M ^-1 1 1-  ^ Qj-i 

Hayth-u  l-qadiim-u  ya-xtaliT-u  mac-a  l-jadiid-i. 
Where  the  old  mixes  with  the  new. 


,£jl ^Jl  jULuaJI^  J jj 

nazal-a  l-kibaar-u  wa-l-Sighaar-u  Jilaa  l-shawaaric-i. 

The  adults  and  children  (‘the  big  and  the  little’)  descended  into  the  streets. 
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II  I 4 L_i 

bi-l-nisbat-i  3ilaa  l-kathiir-iina 
according  to  many 


II  JLt 

naal-a  1-fiDDiyyat-a. 

He  won  (‘obtained’)  the  silver  [medal]. 


qaliil-uuna  min-a  1-baaHith-iina 
few  of  the  researchers 


jL&  1 At-vl 

ijtimaac-u  kibaar-i  l-masJuul-iina 
the  meeting  of  senior  officials 


4 Arabic  adjective  inflection 

Adjectives  in  Arabic  inflect  for  four  morphological  categories:  gender,  number, 
case,  and  definiteness.  Many  of  them  also  inflect  for  a fifth  category:  degree  (com- 
parative and  superlative). 

As  far  as  the  first  four  categories  are  concerned,  adjectives  mirror  the  inflec- 
tional categories  of  the  nouns  that  they  modify,  that  is,  they  agree  or  are  in  con- 
cord with  those  nouns.  In  most  cases  the  agreement  or  concord  is  direct  or 
“strict,”  meaning  that  the  adjective  reflects  exactly  the  categories  of  the  noun.1 * 
As  noted  above,  Arabic  adjectives  normally  follow  the  nouns  they  modify. 


4.1  Inflectional  categories:  gender,  number,  case,  definiteness 

Much  like  nouns,  Arabic  adjectives  have  a base  form,  which  is  the  singular  mas- 
culine, and  an  inflected  (marked)  form  for  the  feminine,  usually  marked  by  taa 3 
marbuuTa.  They  also  inflect  for  dual,  and  for  plural.  In  the  plural,  they  take  broken 
or  sound  plural  forms,  or  both. 

In  terms  of  case  inflection,  adjectives  fall  into  the  same  declensions  as  nouns, 
depending  on  their  morphological  form  (their  lexical  root  and  pattern  structure). 


4.1.1  Masculine  singular  adjectives 

Masculine  singular  adjectives  modify  masculine  singular  nouns. 


Taqs-un  ghaa’im-un 
cloudy  weather 

JjLiUI 

al-iHtiraam-u  l-mutabaadal-u 
mutual  respect 


fii  l-waqt-i  l-munaasib-i 
at  the  proper  time 

j*L*—ll  a^ll 

al-mufattish-u  l-caamm-u 
the  inspector  general 


1 Adjectives  in  general  are  refered  to  in  morphological  theory  as  “targets”  rather  than  “controlers.' 

That  is.  they  are  targets  of  the  agreement  requirements  of  nouns.  As  Carstairs-McCarthy  (1994, 

769)  states:  “Adjectives  are  gender  targets,  i.e.,  they  must  agree  with  nouns  in  gender  as  well  as 
number  and  case.” 
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"t  A 1 1 I I Vl  j ^ ' I | 

al-baHr-u  l-’abyaD-u  1-mutawassiT-u 

the  Mediterranean  Sea  (‘the  middle  white  sea’) 

^ I I \ V jjU  I ^uj  La  jJL  J I til  l<*il  I 

al-silk-u  l-dibluumaasiyy-u  l-larabiyy-u  wa-l-  ’ajnabiyy-u 

the  Arab  and  foreign  diplomatic  corps 

4.1.2  Masculine  dual  adjectives 

Masculine  dual  adjectives  modify  masculine  dual  nouns. 

u ^ Oe-? 

fii  mujallad-ayni  kabiir-ayni  bayn-a  l-balad-ayni  l-‘ arabiyy-ayni 

in  two  large  volumes  between  the  two  Arab  countries 

4.1.3  Masculine  plural  adjectives 

Masculine  plural  adjectives  modify  masculine  plural  nouns  only  if  the  nouns 
refer  to  human  beings. 

al-ma  maaliik-u  1-miSriyy-uuna 
the  Egyptian  Mamelukes 

xubraraa’-u  nifTiyy-uunci 
oil  experts 

al-’umaraa  ’-u  l-ruus-u  l-  ’aaxar-uuna 
the  other  Russian  princes 

4.1.4  Feminine  singular  adjectives 

The  feminine  singular  adjective  is  used  to  modify  feminine  singular  nouns  and 
also  for  nonhuman  plural  nouns.  The  use  of  the  feminine  singular  to  modify 
nonhuman  plural  nouns  is  referred  to  as  “deflected”  agreement  rather  than 
“strict”  agreement. 


jbJ 

zuwwaar-un  rasmiyy-uuna 
official  visitors 

j 1..LJ  Lj  \ \ fl  1 1 

min-a  l-fannaan-iina  l-yuunaaniyy-iina 
from  the  Greek  artists 

J J 1 -v  ...  I 4 < i . . ~ 

tiscat-u  ■’ashxaas-in  judud-in2 
nine  new  persons 


2 Note  that  when  numerals  are  used  for  counting  over  ten,  the  counted  noun  is  grammatically  sin- 
gular and  any  agreeing  adjective  is  also  singular,  although  the  meaning  is  plural.  For  example: 

Leu i ^ .a 

cishruuna  muhandis-an  jadiid-an 
twenty  new  engineers 
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4. 1.4.1  WITH  FEMININE  SINGULAR  NOUNS: 


4 j 1 -v  1 1 

al-Hikaayat-u  l-qadiimat-u 
the  old  story 


naSiiHat-un  majjaaniyyat-un 
free  advice 


<LajULH  6 

al-marrat-a  l-qaadimat-a 
the  next  time 


4_aS»L^J1  4 \ Aja  II  4 I A ^1  ....  V I 4 ^ > -V 1 1 

al-jabhat-u  l-Jislaamiyyat-u  l-qawmiyyat-u 
l-Haakimat-u 

the  ruling  national  Islamic  front 


4. 1.4. 2 WITH  NONHUMAN  PLURAL  NOUNS!  “DEFLECTED”  AGREEMENT 

Nonhuman  plural  nouns  require  feminine  singular  agreement.3  Case  and  defi- 
niteness are  in  strict  agreement. 

$ J .yv  -I  "l  A 1 1 jjLj  VjJI 

aVumam-u  1-muttaHidat-u  al-wilaayaat-u  l-muttahidat-u 

the  United  Nations  the  United  States 


4_jJ jl  £c_jl_ij 

nataaJij-u  ’awwciliyyat-un 
preliminary  results 


4 j m j l j jl  *\  fll  Cj Uli 

talaath-u  ’ afkaar-in  ra  ’iisiyyat-in 
three  main  ideas 


4.  1 -klnudl  * > H a"  II 

al-taqaaliid-u  1-masiiHiyyat-u 
the  Christian  traditions 


4-^-LuxoJI  CjI  j-LJI 

al-quwwaat-u  1-musallciHat-u 
the  armed  forces 


4.1.5  Feminine  dual  adjectives 

Feminine  dual  nouns  are  modified  by  feminine  dual  adjectives. 


safiinat-aan i kcibiirat-ciarii 
two  big  ships 

jLjjikVl  J-dl 

al-madiinat-aani  l-’uxray-aani 
the  other  two  cities 


xilaal-a  l-sanat-ayni  1-maaDiyat-ayni 
during  the  last  two  years 

jl_LAiaxJI  ^LiljjJI 

al-dawlat-aani  l-'uZmciay-aani 
the  two  super  powers  (‘states’) 


4.1.6  Feminine  plural  adjectives 

Feminine  plural  adjectives  modify  feminine  plural  nouns  only  if  the  nouns  refer 
to  human  beings: 


3 See  the  article  by  Belnap  and  Shabeneh  1992  for  discussion  of  the  history  and  nature  of  deflected 
agreement  in  Arabic. 
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pi  j (■  l_LU_> 

nisaaJ  -un(  arabiyyaat-un 
Arab  women 


pi  > <*1 A I Ji\  IU 

min  sayyidaat-in  musinnaat-in 
from  old  ladies 


,~.l  f.  \ ml  1 1 (■  \ ' 1 1 

min-a  l-nisaa  ’-i  l-mu'jibaat-i  al-nisaaJ-u  l-mutaqaddimaat-u  fii  l-sinn-i 

from  the  admiring  women  women  of  advanced  age  (‘women  advanced  in  age’) 

I j A o L*J I . ~ ■ 1 _'l  “all 

al-fataayaat-u  l-‘ aamilaat-u  fii  haadhaa  l-majaal-i 
the  young  women  working  in  this  field 


4.1.7  Non-gendered  adjectives 

There  are  a limited  number  of  adjectives  in  MSA  that  do  not  inflect  for  gender. 
They  remain  in  the  masculine  singular  base  form.4 

4.1 .4.1  THE  ADJECTIVE  xaam  ‘RAW’: 

6jLo  ^LaJI 

maaddat-un  xaam-un  al-mawaadd-u  l-xaam-u 

raw  material  the  raw  materials 


4. 1.4. 2 THE  ADJECTIVE  maHD  ‘PURE’  (WITH  EXCEPTIONS):5 

J/I  1 A J-C  AjJ 

lughat-un  carabiyyat-un  maHD-un 
pure  Arabic  language 

4.1 .4.3  CERTAIN  ADJECTIVES  THAT  APPLY  STRICTLY  TO  FEMALE  ANATOMY, 

SUCH  AS  “pregnant”: 

J-oL^.  *1  j_al 

imra  ’at-un  Haamil-un 
a pregnant  woman 

4.2  Adjective  inflection  for  comparative  and  superlative  (ism  al-tafDiil  ^i) 

The  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives  in  Arabic  are  sometimes 
referred  to  together  in  grammatical  descriptions  of  Arabic  as  “elative”  forms 


4 For  an  interesting  discussion  of  discrepancies  in  gender  agreement  in  the  Qur’an,  see  Gaballa 
1999. 

5 Wehr  (1979,  1050)  describes  the  adjective  maHD  as  “invariable  for  gender  and  number,”  but  1 found 
it  at  least  once  in  the  feminine,  in  Hasan  (1987, 111:1)  in  his  description  of  the  types  of  JiDaafa  as 
maHDat-un  wa-ghayr-u  maHDat-in  ‘pure  and  non-pure.’ 
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because  they  signify  a more  intense  degree  of  the  quality  described  by  the  adjec- 
tive.6 The  Arabic  term  ism  al-tafDiil  signifies  that  these  are  terms  of  preference,  pre- 
eminence, or  preferment.  In  this  text,  the  more  standard  terms  “comparative” 
and  “superlative”  are  used  to  refer  to  these  forms  of  adjectives. 

Just  as  English  has  sequences  such  as  large,  larger,  largest,  or  nice,  nicer,  nicest,  to 
indicate  increasing  degrees  of  intensity,  Arabic  has  equivalent  sequences  consist- 
ing of  base  form,  comparative,  and  superlative  forms. 

4.2.1  Comparative  adjective:  afal  j&ii 

Arabic  adjectives  derived  from  Form  I triliteral  roots  inflect  form  the  compara- 
tive through  a pattern  shift.  No  matter  what  the  original  or  base  pattern  of  the 
adjective,  the  comparative  pattern  shifts  to  'aCCaC  (Jaf‘al  Jjii),  and  it  is  dip- 
tote.  That  is,  it  does  not  take  nunation  or  kasra  in  its  indefinite  form.7  Note  also 
that  the  initial  hamza  of  this  pattern  is  harnzat  al-qaTl  , that  is,  it  does  not  elide. 
It  is  stable. 

4. 2. 1.1  REGULAR  TRILITERAL  ROOTS 


jix-al 

JOJU 

axjl 

Saghiir 

’ aSghar 

ba‘iid 

’ab‘ad 

small 

smaller 

far 

farther 

kathiir 

’akthar 

Hasan 

’ aHsan 

many 

more 

good 

better 

JiSi 

kabiir 

'akbar 

thaqiil 

’athqal 

big 

bigger 

heavy 

heavier 

4. 2. 1.2  HOLLOW  ROOTS:  Comparative  adjectives  from  hollow  roots,  where  the 
middle  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaaJ,  behave  as  though  the  waaw  or  yaaJ  is  a 
regular  consonant: 

J J-lol  I 

Tawiil  JaTwal  jayyid  ’ajwad 

tall;  long  taller;  longer  good  better 


6 See,  for  example,  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983,  part  1:340-45.  Also  Blachere  and  Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes  1975,  97  “L’elatif  est  un  aspet  de  l’adjectif  qui  en  exprime  line  valeur  superieure, 
complete,  en  une  nuance  souvent  delicate  a exprimer  en  franca  is.” 

7 For  more  on  the  diptote  declension  see  Chapter  7,  section  5.4. 2.2. 
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> * la 

Tayyib 

good 


’aTyab 

better 


l^ul 

sayyi ’ 

’aswa 

bad 

worse 

4. 2. 1.3  ASSIMILATED  ROOTS:  Comparative  adjectives  from  assimilated  roots, 
where  the  initial  root  consonant  is  waaw  or  yaa  \ keep  that  consonant: 


£_*Jj 

£^jl 

waasic 

’awsa‘ 

waaDiH 

’awDaH 

wathiiq 

’awthaq 

wide 

wider 

clear 

clearer 

firm 

firmer 

4. 2. 1.4  GEMINATE  ROOTS!  Comparative  adjectives  from  geminate  roots  (where 
the  second  and  third  root  consonants  are  the  same)  have  a variant  comparative 
form  due  to  a rule  which  prevents  a short  vowel  from  occurring  between  two 
identical  consonants.  Thus  instead  of  ’ afeal , the  form  is  ’afall  Jil,  and  the  two 
identical  consonants  are  together,  spelled  with  a shadda: 


q aliil 

’ aqall 

haamm 

’ahamm 

little;  few 

less;  fewer 

important 

more  important 

iJ 

jadiid 

•’ ajadd 

Haarr 

’ aHarr 

new 

newer 

hot 

hotter 

4.2.1 .5  DEFECTIVE  ROOTS!  Comparative  adjectives  from  defective  roots  have  the 
form  ’cif'aa  The  final  root  consonant  (whether  waaw  or  yaaJ ) becomes  }alif 


maqsuura: 

JL- 

tSJ* 

‘aalin 

’ a'laa 

ghaniyy 

’aghnaa 

qawiyy 

’aqwaa 

high 

higher 

rich 

richer 

strong 

stronger 

Hilw 

sweet 

'aHlaa 

sweeter 

dhakiyy 

smart 

adhkaa 

smarter 

4.2.2  Inflection  and  use  of  comparative 

Note  that  the  Arabic  comparative  adjective  does  not  show  difference  in  gender.  In 
fact,  comparative  adjectives  do  not  inflect  for  gender  or  number  or  definiteness. 
They  inflect  only  for  case.  When  comparing  two  things  and  contrasting  them,  the 
preposition  min  is  used  the  way  ‘than’  is  used  in  English. 
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4.2.2. 1 CASE  INFLECTION  FOR  COMPARATIVE  ADJECTIVES:  The  comparative 
adjective  falls  into  the  diptote  category  and  therefore  shows  only  two  different 
case  markers  in  the  indefinite  form:  Damma  and  fatHa. 


’ aHsan  ‘better’ 

Nominative 

’aHsan-u 

Genitive 

’aHsan-a 

Accusative 

’aHsan-a 

4. 2. 2. 2 EXAMPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  ADJECTIVE  IN  CONTEXT! 

.1— n-J  J J-L5 

ta-bduu  ’ aSghar-a  min  ‘umr-i-haa. 

She  appears  younger  than  her  age. 


A A_ujIjJ  A_La  <_j-o 

’ akthar-u  min  xams-i  mi3at-i  diraasat-in  cilmiyyat-in 
more  than  500  scientific  studies 


4_Sjj  jJLaJI  ^l^_>VI  v.  ^ii£l 

'akthar-u  min  niSf-i  l-’anwaac-i  l-macruufat-i 
more  than  half  the  known  species 

A ft  La^>  ^_Al 

’ahamm-u  mimmaa  sabaq-a-hu 

more  important  than  what  preceded  it 

.AjJI  ^7  \ ) Loa  ^jjal  Lla 

haadhaa  'aqall-u  mimmaa  na-Htaaj-u  3ilay-hi. 
This  is  less  than  we  need. 


ta-Dumm-u  ’ akthar-a  min  sab‘-i  miJat-i  mashhad-in. 
It  contains  more  than  700  scenes. 


4. 2. 2. 3 COMPARATIVE  WITHOUT  min:  Sometimes  the  comparative  is  used  without 
reference  to  what  it  is  compared  to,  so  there  is  no  need  for  the  preposition  min : 
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.^1  IjjJ  jiw 

Saar-at  ta’xudh-u  dawr-ati  ’ akbar-a . 

She  started  to  take  a greater  role. 

3ilaa  ’ufuq-in  ’awsa‘-a  wa-’arHab-a 
to  a wider  and  more  spacious  horizon 

Jjjl 

sa-yu-Jaddii  Jilaa  ‘ alaaqat-in  ’awthaq-a  bayn-a-humaa. 

It  will  lead  to  a firmer  relationship  between  the  two  of  them. 

4. 2. 2. 4 COMPARATIVE  IN  FORM  ONLY:  An  adjective  may  occasionally  have  the 
comparative  form,  although  its  meaning  is  not  comparative.  In  this  case,  it 
inflects  for  number,  gender,  and  definiteness,  as  well  as  case: 


m.  sg. 

f sg- 

m.  pi. 

empty 

v 9 J)  1 

Jajwaf 

jawfaaJ 

juuf 

silly,  stupid 

g-La.a->. 

’aHmaq 

HamqaaJ 

Humuq'-Hamqaa-Hamaaqaa 

Examples: 

■ frl  fla-k  ^ . 0 j -v  I X 

ta-bduu  fikrat-an  Hamqcici’-a.  kiis-un  ’ajwaf-u 
It  seems  [like]  a silly  idea.  an  empty  bag 

(1)  ‘Other’:  'aaxar  j±\  and  ’uxraa 

A special  form  of  adjective  is  the  word  for  ‘other.’  It  has  a unique  inflec- 
tional paradigm  that  combines  comparative  and  superlative  patterns,  but 
does  not  have  comparative  or  superlative  meaning.  It  inflects  for  number, 
gender,  case,  and  definiteness. 


m.sg. 

f sg 

m.  pi. 

fpi ■ 

other;  another 

Jaaxar 

Juxraa 

3 aaxar-uuna 

Juxray-aat 

Examples: 

jl  ^1  Jla 

bi-shakl-in  Jaw  bi-  ’aaxar-a 
one  way  or  another 


mithl-a  Jayy-i  shac'b-in  'aaxar-a 
like  any  other  people 
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minjihat-in  ’uxraa 
from  another  perspective; 
on  the  other  hand 


. A_j \ a. a I & j 

ya-ctabir-u-hu  ’ aaxar-uuna  Damaanat-an. 
Others  consider  it  an  assurance. 


marrat-an  ' uxraa 

another  time;  one  more  time 


Lai 

3 ammaa  l-madiinat-aani  l-’uxray-aani 
as  for  the  other  two  cities 


4.2.3  The  periphrastic  or  phrasal  comparative 

Certain  qualities,  attributes,  or  descriptors  do  not  fit  into  the  pattern-change  par- 
adigm for  comparative  and  superlative  meanings.  For  example,  nisba  adjectives 
and  the  active  and  passive  participles  functioning  as  adjectives  from  the  derived 
verb  forms  (II— X)  have  extra  consonants  or  vowels  as  part  of  their  essential  word 
structure,  so  they  cannot  shift  into  the  3afca\  pattern  without  losing  some  of  their 
identity  and  meaning.  Moreover,  certain  colors  are  already  of  the  °afcal  pattern, 
so  how  does  one  express  a quality  such  as  “blacker,”  or  “whiter”? 

Arabic  handles  this  using  a strategy  similar  to  using  “more”  in  English.  Inten- 
sity words  such  as  “more”  plus  the  adjective  are  used,  or  words  such  as  “stronger” 
plus  a color  word  in  order  to  form  a descriptive  comparative  phrase. 

The  most  common  intensifying  words  used  for  forming  the  periphrastic  com- 
parative are: 


oiul 

jsi 

’akthar 

•’ ashadd 

’aqall 

more 

stronger 

less 

This  intensifying  word  is  then  joined  with  a noun  in  the  indefinite  accusative 
case,  a structure  called  tamyiiz  or  ‘accusative  of  specification.’8 

LibljLJ 

kaan-a  ’ cikthcir-a  ta'aciTuf-an  ma‘a  l-carab-i. 

He  was  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Arabs. 

■ » Lo-i&Lkj  A 1 * -•>.  j Jjl 

yu-mkin-u  -Jan  ya-jcal-a-hu  ’akthar-a  tafaahutn-an  li-l-mawqif-i. 

It  might  make  him  more  understanding  of  the  situation. 

4_i_o  ^ Ijj  . Jail  .dLLo  4_lJ 

’aqall-u  suhuulat-an  min-hu  hiya  ’ akthar-u  mas’uuliyyat-an  min-ka. 

less  easy  than  it  (‘less  in  easiness’)  She  is  more  responsible  than  you. 


8 See  Chapter  11,  section  6 for  more  on  the  tamyiiz  construction. 
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salaam-un  Jawsac-u  wa- 'akthar-u  shumuuliyyat-an 
a wider  and  more  inclusive  peace 

muHarrik-un  ’ akthar-u  kafaa'at-an  wa-'akthar-u  'timaadiyyat-an 
a more  capable  and  more  dependable  motor 

• Cy*  ^La>j  .a-iaaI  2 jjj 

huwa  ’ akthar-u  dahaa'-an  min  Husayn-in.  q ad  ta-kuun-u  ’ akthar-a  ' ahammiyyat-an. 
He  is  more  shrewd  than  Hussein.  They  might  be  of  more  importance. 

Jiiij 

kaan-a  'akthar-a' udwaaniyyat-an  wa-'aqall-a  samaaHat-an. 

It  was  more  aggressive  and  less  permissive. 

4.2.4  The  superlative 

The  form  of  the  Arabic  superlative  adjective,  which  indicates  the  highest  degree 
of  comparison,  resembles  the  comparative  form  'afcal  There  are  differences, 
however.  The  superlative  form  is  always  definite,  defined  by  the  definite  article,  a 
pronoun  suffix,  or  by  being  the  first  term  of  an  'iDaafa.  Moreover,  it  has  a femi- 
nine form  as  well:  fu'laa  ^yls-s.  Because  the  feminine  form  ends  with  3alif 
maqSuura , it  does  not  inflect  for  case. 


Examples: 

Masculine 

Feminine 

biggest;  oldest; 

greatest 

i 

al-’akbar 

al-kubraa 

smallest 

al-’aSghar 

al-Sughraa 

greatest 

al-'acZam 

aVuZmaa 

highest; 

supreme 

JAi  i 

al-3aclaa 

UkJI 

aVulyaa 

In  some  instances  a dual  form  or  plural  form  of  the  superlative  may  be  used. 
The  plural  form  of  the  masculine  superlative  is  either  the  sound  masculine  plural 
'afal-uuna,  or  CaCaaCiC  ( fa'aalil  JJUi),  a diptote  plural  pattern.  The  plural  of  the 
feminine  superlative  is  CuCCayaat  (fu'layaat 
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fii  l-dawlat-ayni  l-cuZmay-ayni 
in  the  two  super  powers 

LjjjJI  A ^ If  a_»I 

fii  °ayyat-i  qaa  'imat-in  li-’akaabir-i  culamaaJ-i  l-dunyaa 
on  any  list  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  the  world 

4.2.4. 1 SUPERLATIVES  IN  CONTEXT:  WORD  ORDER:  Superlative  adjectives  may 
follow  a noun  directly,  may  be  used  as  the  first  term  of  an  ■’ iDaafa  with  a noun,  or 
may  have  a pronoun  suffix.  In  certain  expressions,  they  occur  alone,  with  the 
definite  article. 

(1)  Following  a definite  noun:  The  superlative  adjective  may,  like  the  ordi- 
nary adjective,  follow  the  noun.  In  that  case,  it  agrees  with  the  noun  in 
gender,  number,  definiteness,  and  case: 

II  SjiLII  j»  I ;vaJI 

al-quwwat-u  l-‘uZmaa  al-majlis-u  l-’a'laa 

the  greatest  power / the  super  power  the  supreme  council 

^Yl  ojJI  IhYI 

al-dibb-u  l ’akbar-u  cil-Hadath-u  l-  'abraz-u 

Ursa  Major  (constellation)  ‘the  the  most  prominent  event 

greatest  bear’ 

II  a « a 9)  V I jjlj  Jl  jfri.iL.il 

dhaat-u  l-Jahammiyyat-i  1-quSwaa  al-su  ’aal-u  l-  ’aS'ab-u 

of  utmost  importance  the  hardest  question 

j ' I _2»  i ' ' V i 1 1 4_4jl  JJL-l 

bacd- a ’azmat-i  l-thalaathiinaat-i  l-kubraa 
after  the  major  crisis  of  the  thirties 

(1.1)  Fixed  expressions  with  the  superlative:  Sometimes,  especially  in  set 

phrases,  Arabic  uses  a superlative  expression  where  English  would  use  an 
ordinary  adjective: 

al-sharq-u  l-  ’adnaa 
the  Near  (‘nearest’)  East 


al-Harb-u  l-kubraa 

the  Great  (‘greatest’)  War  (WWI) 


ISLUJ  jYl  ul  II 

al-sharq-u  l-  ’awsaT-u 
the  Middle  (‘middlest’)  East 


al-quruun-u  1-wusTaa 
the  Middle  (‘middlest’)  Ages 
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LSLjj^I 

’amriikaa  1-wusTaa  wa-l-januubiyyat-u 
Central  (‘most  central’)  and  South 
America 


al-duwal-u  l-kubraa 

the  Great  (‘greatest’)  Powers 


j^vi 

cil-iskandar  al-’akbar-u 
Alexander  the  Great  (‘the  greatest’) 


I \i  nl 

’aasiyaa  l-Sughraa 
Asia  Minor  (‘the  smallest’) 


(2)  As  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa  with  a singular,  indefinite  noun:  The 

superlative  adjective  is  often  used  as  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa  with  a sin- 
gular, indefinite  noun  as  the  second  term.  In  this  structure,  the  adjective 
does  not  inflect  for  gender;  it  remains  masculine  singular  no  matter  what 
the  gender  of  the  noun. 


4£.a...u  jJLual 

’aSghar-u  samakat-in  fii  Vaalam-i 
the  smallest  fish  in  the  world 

• ^Sk  jLIa^a 

huwa  ’ akbar-u  maTaar-infii  kanadaa. 
It  is  the  biggest  airport  in  Canada. 

jjljI 

calaa  'ab'ad-i  taqdiir-in 
at  the  furthest  estimate 

JtAai 

HaSal-a  calaa  laqab-i  ’afDal-u 
laacib-in  ‘arabiyy-in. 

He  obtained  the  title  of ‘best 
Arab  player.’ 


fii  ’afDal-i  shakl-iti  mumkin-in 
in  the  best  way  possible 

S jUyj 

li-ziyaarat-i  ’aqdam-i  qaSr-in 
to  visit  the  oldest  castle 

J LailJ I J-^Lxu 

fii  ’aqSaa  saaHil-i  baHr-i  l-shimaal-i 
on  the  farthest  shore  of  the 
North  Sea 

’adnaa  mustawan 
the  lowest  level 


(3)  As  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa  with  a plural  noun:  When  a superlative  adjec- 
tive is  used  as  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa  with  a plural  noun,  the  noun  is 
normally  definite,  but  may  not  always  be.  Normally  the  superlative  adjec- 
tive is  in  the  masculine  form,  although  the  feminine  may  also  occur. 

’ajmal-u  sanawaat-i  Sibaaya  ’aqwaa  laa‘  ib-iina  fii  l-caalam-i 

the  most  beautiful  years  of  my  the  strongest  players  in  the 

childhood  world 
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2 . I A.  aII  4 > ' 1 a II  ^jlxlJI 

bi-’aHarr-i  l-tacaazii  l-qalbiyyat-i 
1-muxliSat-i 

with  warmest,  heartfelt, 
sincere  condolences 

dl jIluL 

bi-shtiraak-i  kubraa  l-sharikaat-i 
with  the  participation  of  the 
biggest  companies 


Jodi  £_}jl  ^ 

/ii  Jarbac-in  min  J ahamm-i 
l-mudun-i 

in  four  of  the  most 
important  cities 

fii  ’ahamm-i  ’arba'-i  mudun-in 
in  the  four  most  important 
cities 


(4)  With  pronoun  suffix:  A superlative  adjective  may  occur  with  a pronoun 
suffix. 

■ JjJaI.uaII  (3-0  ^-licLs 

fa-’aghlab-u-hum  min-a  l-muhaajir-iina  1-muslim-iina. 

Most  of  them  are  Muslim  emigrants. 

’aghlab-u-hum  lays-a  mu’arrix-an. 

The  majority  of  them  are  not  historians. 


(5)  With  indefinite  pronoun  maa  and  following  clause:  The  superlative 

adjective  may  be  the  first  term  of  an  •’ iDaafa  whose  second  term  is  a phrase 
starting  with  an  indefinite  pronoun. 

^oVI  Lo  I ^>-oVI  I 3-a  Lo 

’axTar-u  maa  fii  l-Jamr-i  ’aghrab-u  maa  fii  haadhaa  l-’amr-i 

the  most  dangerous  [thing]  in  the  the  strangest  [thing]  in  this  affair 
affair 


(6)  With  definite  article  by  itself:  In  certain  expressions,  the  superlative 
adjective  occurs  alone,  with  the  definite  article. 

(_jiVI  ^_Lc  vrJ  AjiiAi  VI  ^-lx. 

xamsat-u  JashxaaS-in  calaa  l-’aqall-i  li-fatrat-in  wajiizat-in  ‘alaa  l-’aqall-i 
five  people  at  least  for  a brief  period  at  least 

5 The  adjective  iDaafa , the  “false”  iDaafa 
( iDaafa  ghayr  Haqiiqiyya  4^*%  ^ ^L-bi) 

The  “adjective”  ’iDaafa  is  a particular  use  of  the  adjective  as  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa 
or  annexation  structure.  The  adjective  may  take  the  definite  article  if  it  modifies  a 
definite  noun.  Since  this  type  of  construct  violates  the  general  rules  (by  allowing  the 
first  term  of  the  JiDaafa  to  take  a definite  article),  it  is  called  “unreal”  or  “false.” 
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This  kind  of  phrase  is  used  to  describe  a distinctive  quality  of  an  item,  equivalent 
to  hyphenated  expressions  in  English  such  as  fair-haired,  long-legged,  many-sided. 

In  this  kind  of  y iDaafa,  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun  it  modifies  in  case, 
number,  and  gender.  The  second  term  of  the  adjective  ’iDaafa  is  a definite  noun  in 
the  genitive  case  and  refers  to  a particular  property  of  the  modified  noun.9 

5.1  Definite  agreement 

Here  the  adjective  takes  the  definite  article,  agreeing  with  the  noun  it  modifies. 

t il  <LJLujI^JI  4 a 1 j \ 1 1 4 ~v -v  11 1 

al-lajnat-u  l-barlamaaniyyat-u  1-waasi‘at-u  l-nafuudh-i 

the  widely  influential  parliamentary  committee  (‘wide  of  influence’) 

j-i&iUI  j...1  .all  I A 

haadha  l-faylusuuf-u  l-'amiiq-u  l-tafkiir-i 
this  profound  (‘deep  of  thought’)  philosopher 


5.2  Indefinite  agreement 

Here  the  adjective  J iDaafa  modifies  an  indefinite  noun.  The  adjective  does  not 
therefore  take  a definite  article  but  does  not  take  nunation,  either,  because  it  is 
the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa. 


<UULj 

fii  Zuruuf-in  baalighat-i  l-  ’ahammiyyat-i 
in  circumstances  of  extreme 
importance 

-Ul  -hqqj  jp.4 

qidr-un  mutawassiT-u  l-Hajm-i 
a medium-sized  pot 


u c V I jjLi  l^jl 
■’inkliiziyy-un  baarid-u  l-’alSaab-i 
a cold-blooded  (‘cold-nerved’) 
Englishman 

II  llU.iljlA 

calaa  naar-in  mutawassiTat-i  l-Haraarat-i 
on  a medium-hot  fire 


5.3  Adjective  ■’ iDaafa  as  predicate 

When  acting  as  a predicate  adjective  in  an  equational  sentence,  the  adjective  in 
the  adjective  'iDaafa  lacks  the  definite  article.  For  example: 

. J^oVl  jJt 

huwa  huulandiyy-u  l-’aSl-i. 

He  is  of  Dutch  origin. 


Part  two:  Adjective  derivation:  the  structure  of  Arabic  adjectives 

Arabic  adjectives  are  structured  in  two  ways:  through  derivation  from  a lexical 
root  by  means  of  the  root-and-pattern  system,  or  by  means  of  attaching  the  nisba 

9 For  further  discussion  and  examples  of  the  adjective  JiDaafa,  see  Chapter  8,  section  1.9.2. 
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suffix  -iyy  (m.)  or  -iyya  (f.)  to  create  an  adjective  from  another  word  (usually  a noun). 
Very  rarely,  an  adjective  will  exist  on  its  own,  without  relation  to  a lexical  root. 

In  traditional  Arabic  grammar,  adjectives  and  nouns  both  fall  under  the  syn- 
tactic category,  ism  ‘noun.’  The  particular  designations  for  the  nomen  adjectivum 
(Wright  1967,  1:105)  in  Arabic  include  al-waSf,  jJI,  al-Sifa  * a.^11,  and  al-nact 
cjaIJI,  referring  to  qualities,  attributes,  and  epithets.10  These  types  of  words  func- 
tion in  ways  that  very  closely  parallel  what  would  be  termed  “adjectives”  in 
English,  and  many  pedagogical  texts  refer  to  them  simply  as  adjectives. 

Active  and  passive  participles  may  function  either  as  adjectives  or  as  nouns. 
When  they  function  as  adjectives,  they  follow  the  same  inflectional  and  syntactic 
rules  as  adjectives,  agreeing  with  the  noun  they  modify  in  case,  gender,  number, 
and  definiteness. 

1 Derivation  patterns  from  Form  I triliteral  roots 

These  adjective  forms  are  based  on  particular  morphological  patterns  derived 
from  the  base  form  of  the  verb.  Form  I.  In  some  cases,  an  identical  pattern  may  be 
used  for  nouns  as  well.11  Some  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  adjectival  pat- 
terns include  the  following.12  Whereas  the  masculine  plural  patterns  vary  widely, 
the  feminine  plural,  when  used,  is  usually  the  sound  feminine  plural. 

1 .1  The  CaCiiC  or  faciil  pattern 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  adjective  patterns.  The  plural  forms,  used  only  for 
human  beings,  may  be  several,  including  sometimes  both  sound  plurals  and  bro- 
ken plurals.  The  masculine  plural  applies  to  human  males  and  to  mixed  groups  of 
males  and  females.  The  much  more  predictable  feminine  plural  forms  (ending  in 
/-flat/)  apply  to  groups  of  female  human  beings.  Some  of  the  more  frequently 
occurring  adjectives  are  as  follows: 


m.  sg. 

m.  pi. 

far,  distant 

JiJL  » 

uj-U* } do*-; 

ba'iid 

baciid-uuna ~ bucadaaJ-bicaad 

large,  big 

kabiir 

kabiir-uuna ~ kibaar 

10  Becston  states:  “One  cannot  establish  for  Arabic  a word  class  of  adjectives,  syntactic  considerations 
being  the  only  identificatory  criterion  of  an  adjective”  (1970,  44). 

11  For  example,  from  the  faciil  pattern  come  nouns  such  as  waziir  ‘minister,’  jaliid  ‘ice,’  and  safiir 
‘ambassador.’ 

12  Wright  1967, 1:131-40  gives  an  extensive  description  of  these  adjective  patterns  and  uses.  He  refers  to 
them  all  as  “verbal  adjectives,”  since  he  considers  them  derived  from  Form  I verbs.  However,  1 prefer  to 
reserve  the  term  “verbal  adjectives”  for  active  and  passive  particles,  rather  than  adjectives  in  general. 
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m.sg. 

m.  pi. 

small 

jIalO 

Sighaar-Sugharaa  ’ 

nice;  pleasant 

, add 

--1  aM 

laTiif 

HTaaf ~ luTafaa J 

great 

\ iUf 

l->f  c.1 

caZiim 

* iZaam - cuZamaaJ-~  caZaaJim 

generous 

kariim 

kiraam 

poor 

j v a 'a 

eljli 

faqiir 

fuqaraa3 

weak 

Daciif 

Du'afaa 3 ~ Dacafa  ~ Dicaaf 

little;  few 

qaliil 

qaliil-uuna  - qalaaJil  ~ Jaqillaa ~ qilaal 

new 

judud 

1.1.1  With  passive  meaning 

When  derived  from  a transitive  verb  root,  the  faciil  pattern  may  carry  the  same 
meaning  as  a passive  participle. 


m.sg. 

m.  pi. 

wounded 

jariiH  (PP:  majruuH) 

jarHaa 

killed 

qatiil  (PP:  maqtuul) 

qatlaa 

1 .2  The  CaCCiC  or  faccil  pattern 

Adjectives  of  this  pattern,  if  applied  to  human  beings,  usually  use  the  sound  plu- 
rals. This  pattern  appears  frequently  with  hollow  roots. 


sayyi3 

jayyid 

qayyim 

Tayyib 

bad 

good 

valuable 

okay;  fine 
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1 .3  The  CaCiC  or  facil  pattern 

Adjectives  of  this  pattern  also,  if  applied  to  human  beings,  usually  use  the  sound 
plurals. 


jashi c 

tacib 

wasix 

xashin 

caTir 

marin 

greedy 

tired 

dirty 

coarse 

fragrant 

flexible 

Examples: 


^ V J 14J 

siyausiyy-un  jashi  c-un 
a greedy  politician 


A_uj» 


siyaasat-un  marinat-un 
a flexible  policy 


1.4  The  CaCC/CuCC  orfacl/fucl  jLi/jli  pattern 


m.sg. 

m.  pi. 

hefty,  huge 

Daxm 

Dixaam 

free 

Hurr 

Haraa’ir  ~ 'aHraar 

Not  usually  used  to  refer  to  humans: 

jamm  sahl  Sulb 

plentiful  easy  hard,  firm 

1 .5  The  CaCaC  or  facal  pattern 


m.sg. 

m.  pi. 

good 

Hasan 

Hisaan 

middle,  medial 

JoMtJ 

JaLuj^l 

wasaT 

’awsaaT 

1 .6  The  CaCCaan  or  faclaan  j'U*  pattern 

This  pattern  is  for  the  most  part,  diptote  in  the  masculine  singular.13  It  can  have 
rather  complex  plural  and  feminine  patterns,  although  none  of  these  occurred  in 


13  The  MECAS  grammar  (1965.  44)  states  for  instance,  that  kuslaan  is  diptote,  but  it  is  not  noted  as 
such  in  Wehr  (1979,  969),  although  Wehr  notes  za'laan,  ghaDbaan,  and  caTshaan  as  diptote.  Wright 
(1967, 1:133)  gives  both  alternatives;  Haywood  and  Nahmad  (1962,  86)  state  that  this  pattern  is 
“without  nunation”;  and  Cowan  (1964,  40)  puts  it  in  the  diptote  declension. 
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the  data  gathered  for  this  book.  Cowan  states  (1964, 40)  “In  Modern  Arabic  the  pat- 
tern fa claan-u  usually  takes  the  sound  endings  in  the  feminine  and  the  plural.” 


m.  sg. 

/•sg. 

m.  pi 

sleepy 

na'saan 

nacsaana 

nacsaan-uuna 

tired 

A_jLiXj 

tacbaan 

ta'baana 

tacbaan-uuna 

lazy 

kaslaan 

kaslaana 

kasaalaa  ~ kaslaa 

angry 

‘Gi'aLc.j 

zaclaan 

zaclaana 

zaclaan-uuna 

angry 

■ ■!  l^f 

ghaDbaan 

ghaDbaa 

ghiDaab  - ghaDaabaa 

hungry 

^Li^. 

jawcaan 

jawcaa 

jiyaac 

thirsty 

j.ulf-tC 

caTshaan 

caTshaa 

1 .7  The  CaCCaaC  or  faccaal  jLu>  pattern 

This  pattern  denotes  intensity  of  a quality  and  takes  sound  plurals: 

V_jl  j 

faccaal  jadhdhaab  majjaan  raHHaal 

effective  attractive  free  of  charge  roving,  roaming 

2 Quadriliteral  root  adjective  patterns 

The  CaCCuuC  or  fa‘luul  pattern  from  quadriliteral  roots: 

baHbuuH 

merry 

3 Participles  functioning  as  adjectives 

Active  and  passive  participles  are  verbal  adjectives,  that  is,  descriptive  terms 
derived  from  a particular  Form  (I-X)  of  a verbal  root.  The  active  participle 
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describes  the  doer  of  an  action  and  the  passive  participle  describes  the  entity  that 
receives  the  action,  or  has  the  action  done  to  it.  They  therefore  describe  or  refer  to 
entities  involved  in  an  activity,  either  as  noun  modifiers  (adjectives)  or  as  sub- 
stantives (nouns)  themselves.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  them  as  adjectives.14 

3.1  Active  participles  as  adjectives 

Active  participles  as  adjectives  describe  the  doer  of  an  action.  In  context,  they 
agree  with  the  modified  noun  in  gender,  number,  definiteness,  and  case.  When 
used  as  adjectives  modifying  nouns  referring  to  human  beings  in  the  plural,  the 
sound  feminine  or  the  sound  masculine  plural  is  used.15 


API: 

jS'j 

AP  I: 

API: 

ji* 

zaaJir 

haamm 

caal-in 

visiting 

important 

high 

AP  II: 

| * 

AP  III:  JSU. 

AP  III: 

, 1 

mukabbir 

mumaathil 

munaawib 

magnifying 

similar 

on  duty 

AP  IV: 

APIV: 

APIV: 

J-A* 

mushmis 

mumTir 

mumill 

sunny 

rainy 

boring 

AP  V: 

AP  V:  jib* 

AP  VI: 

-i-jljj-a 

mutawaffir 

muta’axxir 

mutazaayid 

abundant 

late 

increasing 

AP  VI: 

jlUIo 

AP  VII:  J>1* 

AP  VII: 

mutaqaacid 

muncazil 

munkamish 

retired 

isolated 

introverted; 

shrunk 

AP  VIII: 

AP  VIII: 

AP  X: 

muxtalif 

muHtcirim 

mustamirr 

different 

respectful 

continuous 

Quad. 

Quad. 

AP  X: 

JjTk1.4i.ft 

AP  IV: 

AP  IV: 

ALalxa 

mustaHiil 

mukfahirr 

muTma°inn 

impossible 

dusky,  gloomy 

calm,  serene 

,4  See  also  Wright  1967, 1:143-45. 

15  Form  1 participles  may  take  a broken  or  sound  plural,  but  usually  the  sound  plural  is  used  when  the 
participle  functions  as  an  adjective.  Derived  participles  from  the  Forms  Il-X  take  sound  plurals. 
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Examples: 

Form  I: 

jULII  6j_aJI 

al-marrat-a  l-qaadimat-a 
the  next  time 

AiiLjj  A A 

mihnat-un  shaaqqat-un 
a demanding  profession 

Form  IV: 

AJ l mill 

al-nasaaJ  im-u  l-muncishat-u 
the  refreshing  breezes 

Form  V: 

6 jujjj 

duruus-un  mutaqaddimat-un 
advanced  lessons 


^uui 

al-wathab-u  l-'aalii 
the  high  jump 

j-iLjjJI  jLi-cLLaVI 

waziir-u  1-iqtiSaad-i  l-saabiq-u 

the  former  Minister  of  the  Economy 


^ ■ I I A 1 | 4 \ -V  II  I 

al-lajnat-u  l-mushrifat-u 
the  supervisory  committee 


Form  X: 

Jl)  I , L i A A_^.l_UJ 

saaHat-un  mustadiirat-un 
a circular  courtyard 


3.2  Passive  participles  as  adjectives 

Tliese  participles  usually  take  sound  plurals  when  referring  to  human  beings. 


PPI: 

macruuf 

PPI: 

mabruuk 

PP  II: 

JlAJUo 

mu'aqqad 

known 

blessed 

complicated 

PP II: 

Jj)  !■»-*» -O 

muSawwar 

PP  II: 

mufaDDal 

PP  VI: 

Jjl  SLo 
mutadaawal 

illustrated 

preferred;  favorite 

prevailing 

PP  IV: 

mudmaj 

PP  IV: 

J 1 y-O 

PP  VIII: 

muraad 

muntaxab 

compacted 

desired 

elected 

PP  VIII: 

muHtall 

PP  X: 

mustawrad 

PP  X: 

musta  caar 

occupied 

imported 

borrowed 

Quad. 

PPI: 

rc_Laj_fi_o 

mufarTaH 

flattened 

Quad. 

PPI: 

muzarkash 

embellished 
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Examples: 

Form  II: 

al-salmuun-u  l-mudaxxan-u 
smoked  salmon 

Form  IV: 

qurS-un  mudmaj-un 
compact  disk 

Form  X: 


■’asmaa  ’-un  mustac aarat-un 
pseudonyms  (‘borrowed  names’) 


4 UAftdJl 

bi-mawaaqi  c-i-ka  1-mufaDDalat-i 
in  your  favorite  places 

Form  VIII: 

<*  r»  %aJi  ^IjVi 
al-JaraaDii  l-muHtallat-u 
the  occupied  lands 


4 Derivation  through  suffixation:  relative  adjectives  (al-nisba  *iuAn) 

Converting  a noun,  participle,  or  even  an  adjective  into  a relative  adjective 
through  suffixation  of  the  derivational  morpheme  -iyy  (feminine  -iyya)  is  an 
important  derivational  process  in  MSA  and  is  actively  used  to  coin  new  terms.  The 
words  used  as  stems  for  the  nisba  suffix  can  be  Arabic  or  foreign,  singular  or  plu- 
ral. For  the  most  part,  their  plurals  are  sound,  except  where  noted. 

4.1  Nisba  from  a singular  noun 


taariix-iyy 

•’ usbuuc-iyy 

3iijaab-iyy 

Haal-iyy 

historical 

weekly 

positive;  affirmative 

current 

juz'-iyy 

Jislaam-iyy 

shams-iyy 

markaz-iyy 

partial 

Islamic 

solar 

central 

i sJ* Lj 

dhahab-iyy 

taJaththur-iyy 

januub-iyy 

golden 

impressionist 

southern 

Examples: 

^ ^ **  'hall 

al-quTb-u  l-januub-iyy-u 

Hall-un  juz’-iyy-un 

the  south  pole 

a partial  solution 
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al-caalam-u  l-  ’islaam-iyy-u 
the  Islamic  world 


a 1 ^ j aIsa  II j a ijU \ II  ^ jU  II 

al-culuum-u  1-naZariyyat-u  wa-l-taTbiiqiyyat-u 
theoretical  and  applied  sciences 


al-maktab-u  l-markaz-iyy-u 
the  central  office 


al-fann-u  l-inTibaa‘-iyy-u 
impressionist  art 


4.1.1  taa’  marbuuTa  deletion 

If  the  base  noun  ends  in  taa  J marbuuTa,  the  taa J marbuuTa  is  deleted  before  suffix- 
ing the  nisba  ending: 

political 

siyaas-iyy  (from  siyaasa,  ‘politics,  policy’) 
artificial  c \ 

Sinaac-iyy( from  Sinaaca  ‘craft;  industry’) 

cultural 

thaqaaf-iyy  (from  thaqaafa  ‘culture’) 


4.1.2  waaw  insertion 

If  the  noun  ends  in  a suffix  consisting  of  Jalif,  or  Jalif-hamza,  the  hamza  may  be 
deleted  and  a waaw  may  be  inserted  as  a buffer: 

desert;  desert-like  ^ j\ 

SaHraa-w-iyy  (from  SaHraa J *1 ‘desert’  root:  s-H-r) 

munaax-un  SaHraaw-iyy-un 
a desert  climate 

semantic  ^jIxa 

macna-w-iyy  (from  macnan  ‘meaning’  root:  c-n-y) 

4.1.3  Root  hamza  retention 

If  the  hamza  is  part  of  the  lexical  root,  it  cannot  be  deleted.  Thus, 
equatorial  ^1  lji*J 

istiwaa  ’-iyy  (from  istiwaa J A ji* A ‘equator’  root:  s-w-J) 
final 

nihaa  ’-iyy  (from  nihaa J ‘end’  root:  n-h-y ) 
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4.1.4  Stem  reduction 

Sometimes  the  form  of  the  base  noun  is  reduced: 

ecclesiastical,  church-related 
kanas-iyy  (from  kaniisa  ‘church’) 

civic,  civil 

madan-iyy  (from  madiina  ‘city’) 

al-Tayaraan-u  l-madan-iyy-u 
civil  aviation 

4.2  Nisba  from  a plural  noun 

A plural  form  of  the  noun  may  occasionally  be  used  as  the  stem  for  the  nisba  suf- 
fix. This  is  especially  true  if  the  singular  ends  in  taa  J marbuuTa: 

tax-related  international  ^ jj 

Daraa  ’ib-iyy  (singular  Dariiba  duwal-iyy  (singular  dawla  SJjj) 

journalistic  women’s 

SuHuf-iyy  (singular  SaHiifa  a a_^.^.)  nisaa’-iyy/nisaw-iyy  (singular  °imra-a  Sl^J) 

documentary  j legal 

wathaaJ  iq-iyy  (singular  wathiiqa  j)  Huquuq-iyy  (singular  Haqq  J^) 

Examples: 

^ h a ^yii  i^-i  a 1 ~~  a I 

fiifiilm-in  wathaa’ iq-iyy -in  fii  ftitaaHiyyat-in  SuHuflyyat-in 

in  a documentary  film  in  a newspaper  editorial 

mil  I oLul  j Jl  A ill  1 9 a 4 ' " , 

al-diraasaat-u  l-nisawiyyat-u  shabkat-un  ma‘luumaatiyyat-un 

women’s  studies  information  network 

4.3  Nisba  from  a participle  or  adjective 

mawsuuc-iyy  ’awwal-iyy16 

comprehensive  preliminary 

16  A variant  on  the  nisba  adjective  based  on  the  stem  Jjl  ’awwal  ‘first’  is  the  additional  form 
’awwalawiyya,  with  an  inserted  /-aw/  between  the  stem  and  the  nisba  suffix,  as  in  <-—i 
Daruurat-un  •’ awwalawiyyat-un  ‘a  primary  necessity.’ 
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4.4  Nisba  from  place  names 

A place  name  is  usually  stripped  down  to  its  barest,  simplest  stem  form  before  the 
nisba  suffix  is  added.  Definite  articles,  final  long  vowels,  and  final  taaJ  marbuuTas 
are  generally  eliminated.  It  is  here  that  one  can  see  the  origin  of  English  adjecti- 
val terms  ending  in  /-i/  such  as  ‘Yemeni’  and  ‘Iraqi,’  which  are  modeled  on  the 
Arabic  nisba. 


4.4.1  Countries 


tjajVI 

al-’urdunn 

Jordan 

■’urdunn-iyy 

Jordanian 

al-suudaan 

Sudan 

suudaan-iyy 

Sudanese 

al-kuwayt 

Kuwait 

kuwayt-iyy 

Kuwaiti 

al-yuunaan 

Greece 

yuunaaan-iyy 

Greek 

al-Siin 

China 

Siin-iyy 

Chinese 

tunis 

Tunisia 

tunis-iyy 

Tunisian 

faransaa 

France 

farans-iyy 

French 

4.4.2  Cities 

S j-ALiJI 

al-qaahira 

Cairo 

qaahir-iyy 

Cairene 

jloi-j 

baghdaad 

Baghdad 

baghdaad-iyy 

Baghdadi 

bayruut 

Beirut 

bayruut-iyy 

Beiruti 

4.4.3  Geographical  areas 

najd-iyy 
from  Nejd 

Hijaaz-iyy 
from  Hijaz 

xaliij-iyy 

from  the  (Arabian)  Gulf 

4.4.4  Exceptions 

With  a few  place  names,  a final  }alif  is  retained  in  the  nisba,  in  which  case  a waaw 
or  nuun  is  inserted  between  the  Jalif  and  the  nisba  suffix: 
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nimsaa-w-iyy  Sancaan-iyy 

Austrian  from  SanraaJ 

4.5  Names  of  nationalities  or  ethnic  groups 

Certain  terms,  especially  those  referring  to  Middle  Eastern  groups,  have  non-msba 
masculine  plurals,  but  revert  to  the  nisba  form  in  the  feminine  plural.  See  also 
section  4.15. 


m.sg. 

m.  pi. 

fpi. 

Arab 

carab-iyy 

carab 

carabiyy-aat 

Kurdish 

jlj^i 

CjLj 

kurd-iyy 

’akraad 

kurdiyy-aat 

Turkish 

d dl^l 

CjL 

turk-iyy 

turk  - °atraak 

turkiyy-aat 

4.6  Nisba  from  biliteral  nouns 

Nouns  with  only  two  root  consonants  usually  insert  a waaw  before  the  affixation 
of  the  nisba  suffix.  The  waaw  is  preceded  by  fatHa: 

’ axa-w-iyy  Jaba-w-iyy  yada-w-iyy 

fraternal  paternal  manual 

If  the  biliteral  noun  has  a taa  7 marbuuTa  suffix,  that  is  deleted  when  the  waaw  is 
added: 

sana-w-iyy 
annual 

Examples: 

jjbiiill 

shu(uur-un  ’abawiyy-uti  al-tashaawur-u  wa-l-Hiwaar-u  l-’axawiyy-u 

paternal  feeling  consultation  and  fraternal  conversation 

aJLo  J 3*1  ,«j  JJ  a II 

mVat-u  qunbulat-in  yadawiyyat-in  al-nisbat-u  l-mi  ’awiyyat-u  li-l-muslimiina 
a hundred  hand  grenades  the  percentage  of  Muslims 


c 

mi’a-w-iyy 

centigrade;  percentile 
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4.7  Nisbas  from  quadriliteral  nouns 

jumhuur-iyy 
republican 

4.8  Nisbas  from  quinquiliteral  nouns 


banufsaj-iyy 
violet;  purple 


caskar-iyy 

military 


qirmiz-iyy 
crimson  red 


kahrabaa'-iyy 

electrical 


4.9  Nisbas  from  borrowed  nouns 

Derivation  of  an  adjective  from  a borrowed  noun  is  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
For  example,  the  English  word  “diplomatic”  is  rendered  in  Arabic  as  diibu- 
umaasiyy : 


^ ...1  A jilt  \ll  .*1  I ..1  II  ' Iftf 


huwa  ‘amiid-u  l-silk-i  l-diibluumaasiyy-i. 
He  is  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 


4.9.1  Nouns  ending  in  -aa  or  -aa  ’ 

If  the  borrowed  noun  ends  in  -aa  or  -aa\  the  final  vowel  may  be  deleted,  or  the 
hamza  deleted  and  the  -aa  buffered  by  a waaw: 

chemical 

kiimyaa-w-iyy  ( from  kiimyaa  ’ ‘chemistry’) 

musical  ^5*^ ^ 

muusiiq-iyy  ( from  muusiiqaa  ^ ‘music’) 

4.9.2  hamza  insertion 

The  foreign  noun  ending  in  -aa  may  get  an  additional  hamza  as  a buffer  between 
the  stem  and  the  suffix: 

cinematic,  film 

siinamaa  ’-iyy  (from  siinamaa  1 a\\uj  ‘movies,  cinema’) 

4.9.3  Intact  stem 

The  foreign  noun  stem  may  be  left  intact  and  suffixed  with  - iyy : 

3 arshiif-iyy  barmiil-iyy  karnifaal-iyy 

archival  barrel-like  carnival-like 
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4.10  /V/'sbas  from  borrowed  adjectives 

In  the  following  words,  an  English  adjective  ending  in  “-ic”  or  a French  adjective 
ending  in  “-ique”  has  been  borrowed  and  used  as  a stem.  The  nisba  suffix  is 
attached  to  it  in  order  to  convert  it  into  an  Arabic  adjective: 

diinaamiik-iyy  3utuumaatiik-iyy  kilaasiik-iyy 

dynamic  automatic  classic 


4.10.1  Nisba  ending  as  replacive  suffix 

In  the  following  instances,  the  adjective  stem  is  borrowed  but  the  “-ic”  or  “-ical” 
suffix  is  replaced  by  the  Arabic  nislui  suffix: 


istiraatiij-iyy 

strategic 


■’ akaadiim-iyy 
academic 


siikuuluuj-iyy 

psychological 


4.1 1  Nisbas  from  particles  and  pronouns 

Prepositions,  adverbs  and  other  particles  may  also  have  a nisba  suffix: 


bayn-iyy 

inter-  (in  compounds) 
^LJ 

■’ amaam-iyy 
front;  frontal 


kamm-iyy 

quantitative 

xalf-iyy 
rear;  hind 


kayf-iyy 

qualitative;  discretionary 


dhaat-iyy 

self-  (in  combinations) 


Examples: 


.4_laLaVI  j£.!_Ldl  ^ 

ya-jlis-na  fii  l-maqaa’id-i  l-  ’amaamiyyat-i. 
They  (f.)  sit  in  the  front  seats. 


qadam-aani  xalf-iyyat-aani 
two  hind  feet 


c-  V I ^3  ' Q 

taHqiiq-u  l-iktifaaJ-i  l-dhaatiyy-i 
achieving  self-sufficiency 


4.12  Nisbas  from  set  phrases  or  fixed  expressions 

Technically,  in  traditional  Arabic  grammar,  a nisba  adjective  cannot  be  formed 
from  a phrase,  only  from  a single  word.  Sometimes,  however,  a certain  phrase  is 
used  so  often  that  it  becomes  a fixed  expression,  behaving  semantically  and 
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syntactically  as  a morphological  unit  or  compound  noun.  The  following  phrases 
and  compound  words  with  nisba  suffixes  occurred  in  data  gathered  for  this 
study. 

‘Middle  Eastern’  ^Jaxu jl  JjiL 

sharq  JawsaT-iyy  (from  Ja*u jVI  al-sharq-u  l-’awsaT-u  ‘the  Middle  East’) 

Examples: 

al-niZaam-u  l-sharq-u  l-  ’awsaTiyy-u 
the  Middle  Eastern  system 

‘never-ending;  everlasting’  V 
laa  nihaaJ-iyy  (from  V laa  nihaaJ-a  ‘there  is  no  end’) 

A_jjL^_»  ^Jl  A_j  j \ C 

cabr-a  taghayyuraat-i-hi  l-laa  nihaa  ’iyyat-i 
through  its  never-ending  transformations 


A jlnm jVl 

■’ilaa  l-’aswaaq-i  l-sharq-i  l-  ’awsaTiyyat-i 
to  Middle  Eastern  markets 


AASNisbas  from  compound  words 

Compounding  has  traditionally  been  a very  minor  component  of  Arabic  deriva- 
tional morphology,  but  it  is  resorted  to  more  often  in  MSA,  especially  when  there 
is  a requirement  for  coining  technical  terms.  Relative  adjectives  are  sometimes 
created  from  these  compound  stems:17 

capitalistic  j 

ra  ’smaal-iyy  (from  <jJj  raJs  maal  ‘capital’) 
amphibian 

barmaa3-iyy  (through  compounding  from  the  words  barr  ‘land’  and  maa 3 ‘water’) 

Recently  coined  technical  terms  sometimes  make  use  of  the  shortened  forms  of 
qabl-a  (qab-)  ‘before’  and  fawq-a  ( faw -)  ‘above’  to  express  the  concepts  of  “pre-”  and 
“super-.”  Sometimes  these  are  combined  with  Arabic  stems  and  sometimes  with 
stems  from  other  languages,  suffixed  with  - iyy : 

qab-miilaad-iyy  qab-taariix-iyy  qab-kambr-iyy  faw-Sawt-iyy 

Before  Christ  (BC)  prehistoric  Precambrian  supersonic 


For  more  in-depth  discussion  of  compounding  in  Arabic,  see  Ali  1987,  Finery  1988,  and  Shivtiel 
1993. 


17 
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4.14  Special  use  of  nisba 

Where  in  English  one  noun  may  be  used  to  describe  or  modify  another  noun,  in 
Arabic  such  a phrase  often  uses  a nisba  adjective: 


Tullaab-un  jaami'iyy-uuna 
university  students 


jj  > A 

xubaraaJ-u  nifTiyy-uuna 
oil  experts 


4_J_jl ^ A Ur 

ciZaam-un  Hayawaaniyyat-un 
animal  bones 


4 \ \ A j 

manaaTiq-u  zamaniyyat-un 
time  zones 


4A5  Nisba  plurals 

The  preponderance  of  nisba  plurals  are  sound,  using  the  sound  masculine  or  sound 
feminine  plurals  when  referring  to  human  beings.  However,  a few  nisbas  take  bro- 
ken or  truncated  plurals,  especially  when  referring  to  ethnic  or  religious  groups. 

4.15.1  Truncated  nisba  plural 


m.  sg. 

m.  pi. 

Arab 

carabiyy 

carab 

bedouin 

badawiyy 

badw 

Jewish 

yahuudiyy 

yahuud 

Berber 

barbariyy 

barbar 

4.15.2  Broken  nisba  plural 


m.sg. 

m.  pi 

foreign 

’ajnabiyy 

•’ ajaanib 

Christian 

naSraaniyy 

naSaaraa 

Kurdish 

jij^i 

kurdiyy 

Jakraad 

Turkish 

turkiyy 

3atraak/turk 
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5 Color  adjectives 

Color  adjectives  are  of  three  types  in  Arabic:  pattern-derived,  nisba,  and  borrowed. 

5.1  Pattern-derived  color  adjectives 

The  essential  colors  of  the  spectrum  have  a special  pattern  or  form  ’aCCaC  or  ’af‘al 
J*il  in  the  masculine  singular,  CaCCaa’  or  faclaaJ-  in  the  feminine  singular, 
and  CuCC  or  fii'  l Jxi  in  the  plural.  Here  is  a list  of  the  most  commonly  occurring 
derived  color  adjectives.  It  includes  black  and  white  and  brown  as  well  as  the  pri- 
mary colors:  red,  blue  and  yellow.  It  also  includes  green,  but  not  orange  or  purple. 


m.  sg. 

f sg. 

m.  pi. 

fpi. 

black 

J^ujI 

iZj  lj  1 J^UI 

3aswad 

sawdaa’ 

suud 

sawdaawaat 

blue 

ijji 

ijj 

3azraq 

zarqaa 3 

zurq 

zarqaawaat 

brown 

f. 

Cjlj  IjAoi 

Jasmar 

samraaJ 

sumr 

samraawaat 

green 

3axDar 

xaDraaJ 

xuDr 

xaDraawaat 

red 

(■ 

1 '~‘~v 

3 aHmar 

Hamraa3 

Humr 

Hamraawaat 

white 

g.  1 . Aj  * 

CjI j\  \ 

3 abyaD 

bayDaa3 

biiD 

bayDaawaat 

yellow 

jJl uol 

j q ■ 

’aSfar 

Safraa 3 

Sufr 

Safraawaat 

There  are  three  things  to  note  and  remember  about  these  color  adjectives.  First, 
the  masculine  singular  pattern  Jafcal  is  diptote  and  is  identical  in  form  to  the 
comparative  adjective  pattern  (for  example,  J akbar  ‘bigger’  or  3aTwal  ‘longer’), 
which  is  also  diptote.  Second,  the  feminine  singular  pattern  fa claaJ  is  also  diptote. 
Third,  the  plural  form  is  primarily  used  to  refer  to  human  beings,  since  the  femi- 
nine singular  would  be  used  for  modifying  a nonhuman  noun  plural,  in  keeping 
with  rules  of  gender  and  humanness  agreement.18  Examples  include: 

18  One  instance  of  the  plural  form  of  the  adjective  used  with  a nonhuman  plural  noun  appeared  in 
the  corpus  of  data  used  for  this  text: 

(( )‘‘AI 

biTaaqaat-u  “Jamiirkaan  ikisibris"  1-xuDr-u 
green  American  Express  cards 
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5.1.1  Masculine  phrases 

al-Huut-u  Vazraq-u 
the  blue  whale 


VI  ^1 


al-baHr-u  l-JaHmar-u 
the  Red  Sea 


5.1.2  Feminine  phrases 

p 1 . > > 4 \ >-v 

jubnat-un  bayDaa  ’-u 
white  cheese 

p 1^  ■ A I ■ ■ ■ 

salaTat-un  xaDraaJ-u 
green  salad 

plj^xJI 

fii  l-qaaJimat-i  l-sawdaa  ’-i 
on  the  black  list 


VI  c 


al-bayt-u  l-’abyaD-u 
the  White  House 


VI  ■ V II 

al-Saliib-u  l-’aHmar-u 
the  Red  Cross 


pi  > II 

ruusiyaa  1-bayDaa  ’-u 
White  Russia 

pL5j3  aJ.u 

badalat-un  zarqaaJ-u 
a blue  suit 

plj^uJI  JjuJI  ^ 

fii  l-suuq-i  l-sawdaaJ-i 
in  the  black  market 


5.1.3  Plural  phrases 


J^<xJI  jjJ)  S'  I ■■■  ^'1 

al-muslim-uuna  l-suud-u 
black  Muslims 


ja'^II  jxaaJI 

al-ximiir-u  l-Humr-u 
the  Khmer  Rouge 


1 ~ * 1 * > Q 1 1 j-a~JI  \ J)  > ^ li 

al-qubbacaat-u  l-zurq-u 19  al-hunuud-u  l-Humr-u 

the  blue  berets  (UN  troops)  Red  Indians 


djl 


nisaa  ’-un  samraawaat-un 
tawny-skinned  women 


5.2  Physical  feature  adjectives 

The  Jafcal  pattern  is  used  to  denote  not  only  color  but  also  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics: 


19  Although  the  word  qubba’aat  ‘berets’  is  technically  nonhuman,  the  reference  is  to  human  beings. 
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m.  sg. 

f sg- 

m.  pi. 

blond 

jlLj\ 

p 1 j-Liu 

3 ashqar 

shaqraa 3 

shuqr 

blind 

e.  1 _>  ^ C 

if**- 

3acmaa 

‘ amyaa 3 

cumy~~cumyaan 

deaf 

P LujjIs 

Jujia 

JaTrash 

Tarshaa 3 

Tursh 

lame 

Jacraj 

‘arjaa3 

curj~~curjaan 

dumb,  mute 

pLuj  j~*. 

U 

3 axras 

xarsaa3 

xurs  -xursaan 

stupid 

pi  flo-fc 

3aHmaq 

Hamqaa J 

Humq 

muwaaTin-un  suwiidiyy-un  3 ashqar-u  al-HasnaaJ-u  l-shaqraa  ’-u 
a blond  Swedish  citizen  (m.)  the  blonde  beauty  (f.) 

al-tacaSSub-u  l-’acmaa 
blind  fanaticism 

5.3  Ms/?a  color  adjectives 

Another  process  for  deriving  names  of  colors  in  Arabic  is  to  identify  the  color  of  a 
naturally  occurring  substance,  such  as  ashes,  roses,  oranges,  or  coffee  beans,  and 
then  to  affix  the  nisba  ending  -iyy  onto  that  noun.  Sometimes  the  base  noun  is  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  sometimes  it  is  of  foreign  derivation. 


Item  name 

Color 

ashes 

jLfij 

ramaad 

ramaad-iyy 

gray 

orange 

burtuqaal 

burtuqaal-iyy 

orange 
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Item  name 

Color 

rose 

warda 

ward-iyy 

pink 

coffee  beans 

b unn 

bunn-iyy 

brown 

violet 

nuiiu 

banafsaj 

banafsaj-iyy 
purple:  violet 

bronze 

buruunz 

buruunz-iyy 

bronze 

Inflection  of  these  nisba  adjectives  follows  the  general  rules  for  nisbas:  adding  a 
taa3  marbuuTa  for  feminine  agreement  (including  nonhuman  plurals),  and  adding 
the  sound  masculine  or  sound  feminine  plural  for  plural  (human)  agreement. 

_ ■ i ' I jLa jJI  i_jLj  jJI 

al-kitaab-u  l-burtuqaciliyy-u  al-dhi  ’aab-u  l-ramaadiyyat-u 
the  orange  book  the  gray  wolves 

al-ra3s-u  l-buruunziyy-u 
the  bronze  head 

5.4  Borrowed  color  adjectives 

In  recent  times,  the  practice  has  been  to  borrow  directly  names  of  certain  colors 
or  particular  shades  of  colors  that  do  not  already  exist  in  Arabic.  These  come 
mainly  from  European  languages  and  do  not  inflect  for  number,  gender,  or  case: 

beige  ^ mauve  ^ turquoise 

biij  muuf  turkwaaz 

6 Non-derived  adjectives 

Rarely,  an  Arabic  adjective  is  non-derived  and  simply  exists  on  its  own,  without 
relation  to  a productive  lexical  root: 

‘lDLac  j 3 jl  jil  ~ j jji  j j_a 

camaaliqa/  ‘ imlaaq  3afdhaadh  ~ fudhuudh  /fadhdh 

gigantic;  super  unique,  extraordinary 
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Examples: 

Ij^J  I r-  j 

al-zawaaHif-u  l-‘imlaaqat-u  najnuudhaj-un  fadhdh-un 

the  giant  reptiles  a unique  example 

7 Compound  adjectives 

In  order  to  express  complex  new  concepts,  compound  (two-word)  adjectival 
expressions  are  sometimes  used  in  MSA.  They  occur  primarily  as  adjective 
’ iDaafas , or,  for  negative  concepts,  as  adjectives  in  construct  with  the  noun  ghayr. 


7.1  The  active  participle  mutacaddid  ‘numerous’ 

To  express  the  concept  of  “multi-”  as  the  first  component  of  an  Arabic  compound, 
the  AP  mutacaddid  is  normally  used. 

flljiaVI  J JjLLo  V 1 ~ V I J jxl-o 

mutacaddid-u  l-JaTraaf-i  mutacaddid-u  l-isticmaalaat-i 

multilateral  multi-use 


A a h \ VI  jjjLLo 
mutacaddid-u  l-J anZimat-i 
multi-system 


d>l  _>■*/>  II  JJJLa_a 

mutacaddid-u  l-jinsiyyaat-i 
multinational 


Examples: 


-^Jl  S j cj  I ac  LuxaJ  I 

li-barnaamaj-i  1-musaa‘adaat-i  l-muta* addidat-i  l-jinsiyyaat-i 
for  the  program  of  multinational  assistance 


ijj  1 _«■■■'*  -v  1 1 SjjjLLJI 

ta-ttaxidh-u  l-shaiikaat-u  l-muta* addidat-u  l-jinsiyyaat-i  xutuwaat-in. 
The  multi-national  companies  are  taking  steps. 

SjjjlUI  a j.Aall  6 j_A  ^ 

fii  haadhihi  1-qaDiyyat-i  l-muta*  addid-i  l-jawaanib-i 
in  this  multi-sided  issue 


7.2  The  noun  ghayr  ‘ non-;  un-,  in-,  other  than’ 

To  express  negative  or  privative  concepts  denoting  absence  of  a quality  or  attrib- 
ute, the  noun  ghayr  is  used. 

The  noun  ghayr  ‘other  than’  becomes  the  first  term  of  a construct  phrase  modi- 
fying the  noun  and  carries  the  same  case  ending  as  the  noun  being  modified.  It 
does  not,  as  the  first  term  of  the  JiDaafa,  ever  have  the  definite  article.  The  second 
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term  of  the  construct  is  an  adjective  or  participle  in  the  genitive  case  which 
agrees  with  the  noun  being  modified  in  gender,  number,  and  definiteness.  See 
also  Chapter  8,  section  1.9.3. 


1 1 


ghayr-u  munaasib-in 
unsuitable 


1 > A 

ghayr-u  mubaashir-in 
indirect 


ghayr-u  -’islaamiyy-in 
non-Islamic 


3-^^- 

ghayr-u  labiq-in 
tactless 


ghayr-u  caadiyy-in 
unusual 


juiio  JJlC. 

ghayr-u  muqaddas-in 
unholy 


Examples: 

jiL  ^LiJI 

al-mawaadd-u  l-xaam-u  ghayr-u  l-mutajaddidat-i 
non-renewable  raw  materials 


bi-tuniq-in  ghayr-i  qaanuuniyyat-in 
by  illegal  means 


q 1 in  yJ  \S  I j ,f  t**i  1 * Q . \ 1 1 

al-dafacaat-u  ghayr-u  1-mashniu‘at-i  ka-l-rashaawii  mathal-an 
illegal  payments  such  as  bribes,  for  example 

<LjJJ±4  jxL 

ittifaaqiyyat-un  ghayr-u  muqaddasat-in 
an  unholy  agreement 


<LLiLa  j±t 

ghayr-u  qaabilat-in  li-l-tazwiir-i 
non-counterfeitable 
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A good  general  definition  of  adverbs  is  found  in  Hurford  (1994,  10):  “The  most 
typical  adverbs  add  specific  information  about  time,  manner,  or  place  to  the 
meanings  of  verbs  or  whole  clauses.”  Adverbs  may  also  add  information  to  adjec- 
tives (“very  easy”)  or  even  other  adverbs  (“late  yesterday”).  An  essential  characteris- 
tic of  adverbs  is  that  they  are  additive;  that  is,  they  are  external  to  the  core  propo- 
sition in  a clause  or  sentence.  They  are,  as  Stubbs  has  noted,  “an  optional  element 
in  clause  structure”  (1983,  70). 

Arabic  refers  to  this  optional  status  as  faDla  ‘extra’  or  ‘surplus’  parts  of  a 
sentence  rather  than  part  of  the  kernel  or  core  predication.  This  optionality  has 
meant  that  adverbs  have  traditionally  received  less  attention  from  linguistic 
research  than  the  major  form  classes  (nouns  and  verbs),  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  very  common  in  both  spoken  and  written  discourse.1 

This  class  of  words  and  phrases  is  also  very  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  its 
composition.  Adverbial  modification  may  be  accomplished  with  single  words 
(daa  ’im-an  L^lj  ‘always,’  jidd-an  ‘very’)  or  with  phrases  (J ilaa  Hadd-in  maa  L>  ^ 

‘to  a certain  extent,’  caajil-an  faw  ’aajil-an  jl  ‘sooner  or  later’).  Arabic 
adverbials  also  include  grammatical  structures  such  as  the  cognate  accusative 
( al-mafuul  al-muTlaq  J^*_Ldl)  and  Haal  JL*.  (‘circumstantial’)  phrases. 

In  Arabic,  few  words  are  adverbs  in  and  of  themselves;  but  there  are  some  (such 
as/aqaT  Jaii  ‘only’  or  hunaa  ‘here’).2  Most  words  that  function  as  Arabic  adverbs 
are  adjectives  or  nouns  in  the  accusative  case  (e.g.,  JaHyaan-an  L>L^J  ‘sometimes,’ 


1 Stubbs  notes  that  adverbs  are  one  of  three  areas  which  have  resisted  traditional  treatment  in 
grammar  (in  addition  to  coordinating  conjunctions  and  “particles”)  and  that  none  of  these  areas 
“fit  neatly  into  the  syntactic  and  semantic  categories  of  contemporary  linguistics”  (1983,  70). 
Furthermore,  he  states  (1983,  77):  “Adverbs  then,  and  certain  items  in  particular,  provide  problems 
for  sentence  based  grammars  but  are  of  great  interest  in  a study  of  discourse  sequences,  since 
their  functions  are  largely  to  do  with  the  organization  of  connected  discourse,  and  with  the 
interpretation  of  functional  categories  of  speech  acts.” 

2 Cowan  (1964,  63)  starts  his  section  on  adverbs  with  the  observation  that  “the  Arabic  language  is 
exceedingly  poor  in  adverbs,”  referring  to  the  fact  that  few  Arabic  words  are  inherently  and  solely 
adverbs.  Haywood  and  Nahmad  (1962,  426)  open  their  chapter  on  “adverbial  usage”  with  the 
statement:  “Arabic  has  no  Adverbs,  properly  speaking”  (emphasis  in  original).  They  go  on  to  explain 
that  “this  lack  is  hardly  felt  owing  to  the  inherent  flexibility  and  expressiveness  of  the  language.” 
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ghad-an  Iji.  ‘tomorrow,’  al-yawm-a  ‘today’  ^ ^Jl);  some  adverbials  occur  with  a 
Damma  ending  (e.g.,  bacd-u  oxj  ‘yet’)  and  at  least  one  ends  consistently  in  kasra  ( Jams-i 
‘yesterday’).  Still  other  adverbial  expressions  are  compound  words  consisting 
of  a noun  and  a demonstrative  suffix,  e.g.,  yawm-a-dhaak  dllo ‘that  day.’3 

Placement  of  adverbs  within  an  Arabic  sentence  is  flexible  to  a certain  extent, 
but  sometimes  particular  adverbs  have  preferred  positions.  Several  adverbs  or 
adverbial  expressions  may  occur  in  the  same  sentence.  In  the  following  one,  for 
example,  are  four  adverbs: 

.£ ^ ^jJI  JUufc 

hunaaka  l-yawm-a  mathal-an  xilaafaat-un  Hawl-a  l-mawDuuc-i. 

There  [are]  today,  for  example,  disagreements  about  the  subject. 

The  first  adverb  is  the  locative  hunaaka  dL ut,  ‘there  is/are’;  the  second  is  the 
time  adverbial  l-yawm-a  ^ ^Jl  ‘today’;  the  third  is  mathal-an  Mia  ‘for  example’; 
and  the  fourth  is  the  locative  adverb  Hawl-a  J ^ ‘about.’ 

Most  Arabic  adverbials  can  be  divided  into  four  major  groups  according  to 
their  semantic  function:  degree,  manner,  place,  and  time.  There  are  also  some 
important  categories  that  do  not  fall  within  these  four  groups,  but  which  have  key 
functions  in  Arabic,  such  as  adverbial  accusatives  of  cause  or  reason  (mafcuul  li- 
Jajl-i-hi  J jjulo  or  maf  'uul  la-hu  <U  JjjlIo)  and  the  accusative  of  specification 

(tamyiiz  Within  each  of  these  categories  there  are  several  kinds  of  adverbial 
components.  Given  the  heterogeneous  and  multifunctional  nature  of  this  class  of 
expressions,  the  examples  provided  here  are  by  no  means  exhaustive;  but  they 
represent  a broad  sample  of  occurrences  in  modern  written  Arabic. 

1 Adverbs  of  degree 

Adverbs  of  degree  describe  and  quantify  concepts  such  as  intensity  (“very,” 
“considerably,”  “particularly”),  measurement  (“one  by  one”),  or  amount  (“a  little,” 
“a  great  deal,”  “completely”).  In  some  respects,  they  are  a subcategory  of  manner 
adverbials,  but  they  constitute  a substantial  group  of  their  own. 

1.1  Basic  adverbs  of  degree 

1.1.1  faqaT  ^ only,  solely’ 

This  adverb  of  degree  is  a commonly  used  expression  of  limitation.  It  is  invari- 
able in  form  and  ends  with  sukuun.  In  terms  of  its  placement  in  a sentence,  it 

3 In  discussing  the  Arabic  morphological  category  of  adverb,  Wright  (1967, 1:282)  notes  that  “there 
are  three  sorts  of  adverbs.  The  first  class  consists  of  particles  of  various  origins,  partly  inseparable, 
partly  separable:  the  second  class  of  indeclinable  nouns  ending  in  u;  the  third  class  of  nouns  in  the 
accusative”  (emphasis  in  original).  He  includes  an  exhaustive  list  of  particles,  including  interroga- 
tives,  negatives,  and  tense  markers  in  his  first  category.  In  this  book  these  particles  are  discussed 
according  to  their  separate  functions. 
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tends  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  or  clause  it  modifies,  but  this  is  not 
absolute. 


JaiLa  S j 


tacallam-a  kalimaat-in  macduudat-an  faqaT. 

He  only  learned  a [limited]  number  of  words. 


. Haa  i*j*> 

lam  ta-kun  tasjiil-an  faqaT. 

It  was  not  only  documentation. 


al-riHlat-u  min  jiniif  Jilaa  tuunis-a  ta-Htaaj-u  J ilaa  saacat-ayni  faqaT. 
The  trip  from  Geneva  to  Tunis  takes  only  two  hours. 


laAA  \ y\ jj 

istamarr-a  zawaaj-u-humaa  sanat-ayni  faqaT. 
Their  marriage  lasted  only  two  years. 


. Ira  A a j_aLlu-o  4_j^L*  jjjJI 

kaan-a  l-dawr-u  maktuub-an  fii  thalaathat-i  mashaahid-a  faqaT. 
The  role  was  written  into  three  scenes  only. 


4.  a 1 1 4_jJIj_i_a]I  ^ If  I -w  *.fj 

raghm-a  HuSuul-i-him  faqaT  calaa  l-miidaliyyat-i  1-fiDDiyyat-i 
despite  their  only  winning  the  silver  medal 


1 .2  Degree  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  accusative 

Adverbial  modification  is  often  managed  in  Arabic  using  nouns  or  adjectives  in 
the  accusative  case.  Certain  accusative  adverbials  are  used  so  frequently  that  they 
have  become  idiomatic.  This  is  especially  true  of  degree  adverbials.  Note  that  most 
of  them  occur  in  the  indefinite  accusative. 


1.2.1  jidd-an  i^.  ‘very’ 

This  adverbial  expression  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  written  Arabic.  It  follows 
the  phrase  that  it  modifies. 


•<  .y*.'*  ^jl  ^ * \ 

Tabii ciyy-un  jidd-an  J an  nu-Hibb-a-hu. 
It  is  very  natural  that  we  love  it. 


I J ^ v (■ 

shayJ-un  muJ  si  fun  jidd-an 
a very  distressing  thing 


1.2.2  kathiir-an  i ^ ‘much;  a lot;  greatly’ 

.4  ft  t ui  lj  I j_A 

haadhaa  Jahamm-u  kathiir-an  mirnmaa  sabaq-a-hu. 

This  is  much  more  important  than  what  preceded  it. 
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I JliiJ  i_jlj  j-sL^-o  ^ ' ' I 

ibn-ii  musaafir-un  wa-’anaa  ’a-shtaaq-u  Jilay-hi  kathiir-an. 
My  son  is  traveling  and  I miss  him  greatly. 

1 .2.3 muTlaq-an  ‘absolutely’ 

I S IU  a ^K-JI  V 

Iaa  Ja-staTiic-u  l-takallum-a  muTlaq-an. 

I absolutely  cannot  speak. 

1.2.4  qaliil-an  ‘a  little  bit;  a little’ 

’a-fham-u  qaliil-an. 

I understand  a little. 


1.2.5  tamaam-an  ‘exactly;  completely’ 

.LqLqj  Jl^Vl  JjI  \ (j 

ya-jib-u  calay-haa  ’an  ta-dcam-a  l-ittifaaq-a  tamaam-an. 
It  must  support  the  agreement  completely. 


1 .2.6  xuSuuS-an  especially’ 


xuSuuS-an  fii  maa  ya-tacallaq-u  bi-l-mawz-i 
especially  in  what  relates  to  bananas 


1.2.7  ’ajma  -a  ‘all;  entirely;  all  together’ 

This  adverbial  accusative  of  degree  is  a comparative  adjective.  It  is  not  nunated 
because  the  word  ’ajma‘  is  diptote. 

fJlxJI  frLa-jl 

fii  JanHaaJ-i  l-caalam-i  ’ajma'-a 
in  all  parts  of  the  world 

1.2.8  Repeated  noun  of  measurement4 

In  these  expressions,  a noun  in  the  accusative  is  repeated  in  order  to  indicate 
gradual  sequencing. 


4 ‘Abd  al-Latif  et  al.  (1997,  340)  refer  to  this  structure  as  al-Haal  al-jaamida  S_u>L=JI  ‘solid  HaaV 
or  ‘inflexible  Haul.’ 
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.Ijj*  Ij Ij  > 

qaam-a  bi-taqbiil-i-him  fard-an  fard-an. 

He  kissed  (‘undertook  kissing’)  them  one  by  one  (‘individual  by  individual’). 

•’ anna-hu  shay  ’-an  fa-shay  ’-an  yu-mkin-u  ’an  ya-tadaHraj-a 
that  it  could  gradually  (‘thing  by  thing’)  deteriorate 

1 .3  Adverbial  phrases  of  degree 

There  are  many  of  these  types  of  phrases  consisting  of  two  or  more  words.  These 
examples  show  some  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  ones. 

1.3.1  bi-l-DabT  ‘exactly,  precisely’5 

S'  j I A I Lj  l Lo  >_3  11  Lo  . ILj  .n  v.^qI  La  Lla 

maa  huwa  l-hadaf-u  min-haa  bi-l-DabT-i?  haadhaa  maa  Ja-qsid-u-hu  bi-l-DabT-i. 

What  is  the  aim  of  it  precisely?  That  is  exactly  what  I mean. 

1.3.2  bi-kathiir-in  . ‘by  a great  amount;  much’ 

This  expression  is  usually  used  in  the  context  of  comparison  or  contrast. 

ta-bduu  JaSghar-a  bi-kathiir-in  min  cumr-i-haa. 

She  seems  much  (‘by  a great  amount’)  younger  than  her  age. 

A22iaa  siyyamaa  V especially;  particularly’ 

This  phrase  literally  means  ‘there  is  nothing  similar.’6 

^Lj Vi  i a y 

laa  siyyamaa  l-’ayyam-a  l-mushmisat-a 
especially  on  sunny  days 

4-C.La^,  ^JJ  ^ |I  V 1 AAui  V 

laa  siyyamaa  ’anna-nii  laa  ’ a-ntamii  Jilaa  J ayy-i  jamaa1 at-in 
especially  since  I do  not  belong  to  any  [particular]  group 

1.3.4  li-l-ghaayat-i  £jUl±i  ‘extremely;  to  the  utmost’ 

. i > 1 1 1 \\ « .--'j 1 1 

kaan-a  l-waD‘-u  sayyi  ’-an  li-l-ghaayat-i. 

The  situation  was  extremely  bad. 


5 This  expression  is  often  pronounced  'bi-l-ZabT,'  as  though  it  were  spelled  with  a Zaa  ’ instead  of  a Daad. 

6 See  also  Cantarino  1976. 111:195-96. 
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1.3.5  Jilaa  Hadd-in  maa  u ^ to  a certain  extent;  kind  of;  sort  of’ 
ilaa  Hadd-in  kabiir-in  ^ ^ ^ji  ‘to  a great  extent’ 

sa-yu-saacid-u  ’ ilaa  Hadd-in  kabiir-in. 

It  will  help  to  a great  extent. 

1.3.6  baD-a  l-shay’-i  somewhat’ 

najaH-uu  ba  D-a  l-shay’-i. 

They  succeeded  somewhat. 

1.3.7  akthar-a  min-a  l-laazim  y&r,  akthar-a  min-a  l-luzuum-i  ^jui  j&\ 

‘too;  over-;  too  much;  more  than  necessary’ 

^ Lijl^  ■ - ■ L- ojj 

rubba-maa  kun-tu  waathiq-an  min  nafs-ii  ’akthar-a  min-a  l-luzuum-i. 

Perhaps  I was  overconfident. 


1.3.8  alaa  l-’aqall-i  jsvi  ^.u.  at  least’ 

JSVl  ^_lx  j S_pLftJ 

li-fatrat-in  wajiizat-in  ‘alaa  l-’aqall-i 
for  a brief  time,  at  least 

JaVl  ^ 

fii  haadhihi  1-marHalat-i  ‘alaa  l-  ’aqall-i 

at  this  stage,  at  least 


javi  ^ 1 ■~v  ■ I 4 . . 1 -v  1 Q 

qutil-a  xamsat-u  JashxaaS-in  ‘alaa  l-  ’aqall-i 
at  least  five  persons  were  killed 


1.3.9  wa-Hasb-u  fa-Hasb-u  only;  that’s  all’ 

■ U'U  j Jj  ^-Ic.  Ift~>  V 

laa  ta-qtaSir-u  ‘alaa  Huduud-i  qaTar-a  wa-Hasb-u. 

It  is  not  limited  to  the  borders  of  Qatar  only. 


2 Adverbs  of  manner 

Manner  adverbials  provide  a wide  range  of  options  for  describing  the  state, 
condition,  circumstances,  manner,  or  way  in  which  something  is  accomplished  or 
happens. 

2.1  Basic  adverbs  of  manner 

The  members  of  this  group  are  related  to  demonstrative  pronouns. 
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2.1.1  haakadhaa  ij&a  ‘thus;  and  so;  in  such  a way’ 

This  adverb  of  manner  indicates  both  comparison  and  consequence. 

haakadhaa  kaan-at  ta-tanaqqal-u  bayn-a  maraakiz-i  l-shaam-i  wa-l-yaman-i. 

Thus  it  moved  between  the  centers  of  Syria  and  Yemen. 

.Ueaji.  « jL$_aJl)»  JcLflJ 

haakadhaa  yu-Harrif-u  Vuurubbiyy-uuna  lafZ-a  ‘l-jihaad-u’ 
wa-yu-ta rj i m-u u na-h u xaTT-a n . 

Thus  do  the  Europeans  distort  the  expression  “jihad"  and  translate  it  literally. 


2.1.2  ka-dhaalika  djj£  ‘likewise;  as  well;  also’ 

A_Laxxu^  Lo  ^ " 11  . ~ . 1 a « 1 1 cJJ 

wa-ka-dhaalika  l-miqashshaat-u  llatii  maa  zaal-at  mustacmalat-an 
and  likewise  the  brooms  which  are  still  used 


ya-stacidd-u  ka-dhaalika  li-taSwiir-i  fiilm-in. 

He  is  also  preparing  to  film  a motion  picture. 


2.2  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  accusative 

Many  nouns  and  adjectives  are  used  in  the  accusative  case  to  amplify  a statement 
adverbially.  Adverbs  of  manner  are  the  most  frequent,  but  many  accusative  adver- 
bials  do  not  fit  that  category  precisely.  In  most  cases,  the  indefinite  accusative  is 
used  on  the  singular  base  form  of  the  noun  or  adjective. 


ij-ji  a 

lan  na-nsaa  ’abad-an. 

We  will  never  forget. 

i La __£j! 

3 a-dhkur-u-haa  baSriyy-an. 
I remember  it  visually. 


. JL^JI  ^ j)  • ^ j)  ^ LLxjI  >*11  * a j) 

wa-hunaaka  3ayD-an  mawDuuc-u  l-maal-i. 
And  there  is  also  the  subject  of  money. 

, Lai  Lai 

sa-3u-saafir-u  fawr-an. 

I will  depart  at  once. 


•Li  Lot  jILj  A JLo  L I lc 

calay-hi  3anya-dfac-a  mi3at-a  diinaar-in  3iDaafat-an. 
He  has  to  pay  100  dinars  in  addition/additionally. 


^Ma<JI  (J^.1  l>-°  1 » \ a -y  LLl 

3 anna-naa  jamiic -an  na-cmal-u  min  3ajl-i  l-salaam-i 
that  we  are  working  together  for  peace 
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ya-crif-uuna  haadhaa jayyid-an.  fakkar-a  jiddiyy-an. 

Tliey  know  that  well.  He  thought  seriously. 

2.3  Manner  adverbial  phrases 

There  are  four  general  ways  to  express  manner  adverbials  in  phrases:  using  the 
Haul  structures,  the  cognate  accusative,  other  accusative  phrases,  and  prepositional 
phrases. 

2.3.1  The  circumstantial  construction:  al-Haal  juji 

The  Haul  (literally  ‘state’  or  ‘condition’)  or  circumstantial  accusative  structure  is  a 
way  of  expressing  the  circumstances  under  which  an  action  takes  place.  It  is  often 
structured  using  an  active  participle  in  the  indefinite  accusative  to  modify  or 
describe  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  The  participle  agrees  with  the  doer  of 
the  action  in  number  and  gender.7 

sa  ’al-a-hu  haamis-an.  wa-tarak-a  l-maktab-a  musri'-an. 

He  asked  him,  whispering.  He  left  the  office  quickly/in  a hurry. 

■ Jj jft.'id  a j_A  J_fl 

qad-i  rtakab-a  haadhihi  l-jariimat-a  munfarid-an. 

He  committed  this  crime  on  his  own/alone  (‘individually’). 

2.3.1 .1  If  the  Haul  active  participle  is  from  a transitive  verb,  it  may  take  a noun 
object  in  the  accusative  case: 

. <L»  jj)  j 1 1 I I j 

wa-ftataH-a  l-mu  ’tamar-a  mumaththil-an  ra  7iis-a  l-jumhuuriyyat-i. 

He  opened  the  conference  representing  the  president  of  the  republic. 

ya-ktub-u  muttahim-an  ba'D-a  l-mas’uul-iina. 

He  writes  accusing  some  officials. 

2.3.1 .2  Occasionally,  a passive  participle  is  used  in  the  Haal  structure: 

qafaz-at  madh'uurat-an. 

She  jumped,  frightened. 

7 For  more  examples  and  discussion  of  the  Haul  circumstantial  structure  in  modern  written  Arabic, 
see  Abboud  and  McCarus  (1983)  Part  1:535-39,  and  Cantarino  (1975)  11:186-96  and  111:242-54. 
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2.3.1 .3  An  adjective  may  also  be  used  in  the  circumstantial  accusative  structure. 

faqad-tu  Jumm-ii  Saghir-an. 

I lost  my  mother  [when  I was]  young. 

2. 3. 1.4  The  circumstantial  accusative  is  occasionally  expressed  with  a verbal 
noun  in  the  accusative:8 

j > a... II  A aK  q II 

■’ alqaa  kalimat-an  niyaabat-an  ‘an-i  l-safiir-i. 

He  gave  a speech  in  place  of  (‘substituting  for’)  the  ambassador. 

• • • ^5-h-  l-i j JLjij  . . . jL^JI  ^JLc  La.iU’t j 

wa-qaal-a  radd-an  'alaa  sw’aal-in  . . . wa-taclliq-an  'alaa  l-Haadith-i . . . 

he  said,  responding  to  a question  . . . commenting  on  the  incident . . . 

■ • • 

wa-kaan-a  qad  ughtiil-a  . . . sayr-an  calaa  l-qadam-ayni . . . 

He  had  been  assassinated  [while]  walking  (‘on  two  feet’) . . . 

2. 3. 1.5  Haal  EXPRESSING  CAPACITY  OR  FUNCTION:  A noun  or  participle  may  be 
used  in  the  accusative  to  express  the  idea  of  “in  the  capacity  of”  or  “as”: 

U-ijI  lj 

ya-cmal-u  muHarrir-an  ’ adabiyy-an . 

He  works  as  a literary  editor. 

2. 3. 1.6  Haal  CLAUSE  WITH  waaw  jlj  (waaw  al-Haal  JL^JI  jlj)!  Another  way  of 
expressing  the  circumstances  under  which  an  action  takes  place  is  to  use  the 
connecting  particle  wa-  followed  by  a pronoun  and  a clause  describing  the 
circumstances. 

wa-fuuji’-a  wa-huwa  ya-qTa'-u  1-HaTab-a. 

He  was  surprised  while  he  was  cutting  wood. 

LlaMujI  Lj  j jLi Jjjj  LaJbj  Mik. j 

daxal-aa  wa-humaa  ya-rtadiy-aani  ziyy-an  ’islaamiyy-an. 

The  two  of  them  entered  wearing  Islamic  garb. 


Cantarino  (1975, 11:193-96)  lists  five  form  classes  that  may  be  used  with  the  circumstantial 
accusative:  adjectives,  active  participles,  passive  participles,  substantives,  or  “infinitives” 
(i.e.,  maSdars ; verbal  nouns). 
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. J j I ^ j If  ^ j ^ ."■  -.Ua... 

saqaT-at  shajarat-un  calay-hi  wa-huwa  yu-Haawil-u  fatH-a  Tariiq-in. 
A tree  fell  on  him  while  he  was  trying  to  open  a road. 


2. 3. 1.7  Haal  WITH  PAST  TENSE:  If  the  circumstances  referred  to  by  the  Haal 
structure  precede  the  action  noted  by  the  main  verb,  and  especially  if  they  form  a 
background  for  the  main  verb,  the  waaw  al-Haal  is  used  with  qad  and  a past  tense 
verb.  Abboud  and  McCarus  state  that  “this  construction  indicates  a completed 
action  whose  results  are  still  in  effect”  (1985,  Part  1:537). 

jjUl  ^jLUI  ati  i ^ $ T> I 

intahaa  •’ ams-i  l-mu  ’tamar-u  l-thaanii ....  wa-qad  naZZam-a-hu  l-naadii  l-carabiyy-u. 
Yesterday  the  second  conference  ended  . . . having  been  organized  by  the 
Arabic  club  (‘the  Arabic  club  having  organized  it’). 

2.3.1 .8  Haal  CLAUSES  WITHOUT  ivaavv!  In  yet  another  form  of  Haul,  a main  verb  may 
be  followed  directly  by  another  verb  that  gives  a further  description  of  either  the 
agent  or  the  object  of  the  main  verb.  Most  often,  the  main  verb  is  past  tense  and 
the  following  verb  in  the  present  tense,  but  not  always. 

. . . j .^Mb 

wa-tnaDaa  ya-quul-u  shaahad-at-hu  ya-rushsh-u  Talaa  ’-an. 

He  went  on,  saying  . . . She  saw  him  spattering  paint. 

t j V 

laa  ta-tmk-u-ka  ta-ntaZir-u. 

It  does  not  leave  you  waiting. 

2.3.2  The  cognate  accusative:  al-mafuul  al-muTlaq  3-ib.Ji 

The  cognate  accusative  is  an  elegant  way  of  emphasizing  or  enhancing  a previ- 
ous statement  by  deriving  a verbal  noun  from  the  main  verb  or  predicate  (which 
may  also  be  in  the  form  of  a participle  or  verbal  noun)  and  modifying  the 
derived  verbal  noun  with  an  adjective  that  intensifies  the  effect  of  the  state- 
ment. The  verbal  noun  and  its  modifying  adjective  are  usually  in  the  indefinite 
accusative. 


2.3.2. 1 VERBAL  NOUN  + ADJECTIVE! 

Li_l£  LSI Ijjl  vdJ  j dj-u 

tu-drik-u  dhaalika  3idraak-an  kulliyy-an. 
It  realizes  that  fully. 
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yu-shaarik-u  fii-haa  mushaarakt-an  fa'  ‘ aalat-an. 

He  is  participating  effectively  in  it. 

•L»  jj_a.  ^-<JI 

li-Hall-i  l-mawDuuc-i  Hall-an  jidhriyy-an 

to  solve  the  problem  fundamentally 

dj jJ  £ jAA 

fa-fatiH-a  li-dhaalika  faraH-an  shadiid-an. 

He  was  extremely  happy  at  that. 

. 3 j-i-y  jJca  \ .A*  > iJ\x  > I ,jl  » v U I ^_cJI  ^ If  j 

wa-calaa  1-muwaaTin-iina  Jan  ya-'rif-uu  bacD-u-hum  bacD-an  ma‘ rifat-an  jayyidat-an. 

It  is  necessary  for  citizens  to  know  each  other  well. 

2. 3. 3. 2 VERBAL  NOUN  IN  ’ iDaafa : The  cognate  accusative  structure  may  also  have 
the  verbal  noun  as  the  second  term  of  an  J iDaafa  construction  whose  first  term  is 
a qualifier  or  quantifier  in  the  accusative  case: 

ya-xtalif-u  kull-a  l-ixtilaaf-i. 

It  differs  completely. 

,**«  a . \ a Lo  II  ^ lafc  "■! 

Ja-shkur-u-ka  camiiq-a  l-shukr-i  ‘alaa  maa  q addam-ta. 

I thank  you  deeply  for  what  you  have  offered. 

2.3.4  Other  phrasal  manner  adverbials 

Phrases  that  function  adverbially  are  of  two  sorts:  accusative  adverbials  or  prepo- 
sitional phrases. 

2.3.4. 1 waHd-a  ^ j + PRONOUN  SUFFIX  ‘ALONE,  BY  ONE’S  SELF’:  The  adverbial 
expression  waHd-a  plus  pronoun  suffix  is  used  in  apposition  with  a noun  to 
indicate  or  specify  the  meaning  of ‘alone,’  ‘on  one’s  own,’  or  ‘by  one’s  self.’  It  is 
invariably  in  the  accusative  case,  no  matter  what  case  its  head  noun  is  in,  and  is 
suffixed  with  a personal  pronoun  that  refers  back  to  the  head  noun. 

1 > * 1 1 ,£_IL^JI  ^ J All 

li-l-Jamiir-i  l-cabbaasiyy-i  waHd-a-hu  huwa  waHd-a-hu  l-marjic-u  1-SaaliH-u. 
for  the  Abbasid  amir  alone  He  alone  is  the  competent  authority. 
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. ^ a^*>  V La _v ^ ^ a cjl  i'll! 

al-niyaat-u  l-Hasanat-u  waHd-a-haa  laa  ta-kfii. 

Good  intentions  alone  are  not  enough. 


dhahab-a  waHd-a-hu  ’ilaa  l-dukkaan-i 
He  went  to  the  shop  by  himself. 


2. 3. 4. 2 PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES:  A prepositional  phrase  may  function  as  manner 
adverbial. 


(1)  bi-  ->  orfii  ^ : The  preposition  bi-  is  often  used  with  a noun  to  modify  a verb 
phrase  by  describing  the  manner  in  which  an  action  takes  place. 


•’ aHabb-a-haa  bi-junuun-in. 
He  loved  her  madly. 


■ UA«*1  I 1 {j  1 1 jL  l_) 

ya-nZur-u  °ilay-haa  bi-Samt-in. 

He  looks  at  her  in  silence/silently. 


■ 3 JlIL j U-AAj 

rafaD-at-i  l-mashruuc-a  bi-shiddat-in. 
It  refused  the  plan  forcefully. 


.AXjau_1  JLL 

tacaal-a  bi-sur'at-in! 
Come  quickly! 


When  indicating  manner,  bi-  orfii  are  sometimes  prefixed  to  a noun  such 
as  Suura  ‘manner,’  Tariiqa  ‘way,’  or  shakl  ‘form’  followed  by  a modifier  that 
provides  the  exact  description  of  the  manner: 

^y_ujl_ujl  d-L_U 

bi-haadhaa  l-shakl-i  l-waasic-i  fii  shakl-in  7asaasiyy-in 

in  this  extensive  way  in  a fundamental  way 

JSTi  A-oLc 

fii  shakl-in  jidhriyy-in  bi-Suurat-in  caammat-in 

in  a radical  way  generally 

4_»jai  1 A'a.  » A_j  j^J3  j 

bi-Suurat-in  Hamaasiyyat-in  bi-Suurat-in  fawriyyat-in 

enthusiastically  immediately 

a jm Luo  j_»x.  aJLi  jL  i A_L^j La 

bi-Tariiqat-in  ghayr-i  mubaashirat-in  bi-Turuq-in  ghayr-i  qaanuuniyyat-in 
indirectly  in  illegal  ways 

(2)  Other  prepositions  may  also  occur  in  manner  adverbial  phrases: 

.jl^Ajl  A_uLxA  ^ jljill 

al-qaraar-u  sa-yu-ttaxadh-u  fii  kull-i  qaDiyyat-in  ralaa  nfiraad-in. 

Decision  will  be  made  on  each  issue  individually. 

.SjLsULS  a >1<LJI  ^a 

ta-drus-ufii  l-maktabat-i  ka-l-'aadat-i. 

She  is  studying  in  the  library,  as  usual. 
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3 Place  adverbials 

3.1  One-word  adverbs  of  place 

3.1.1  hunaa  Qa  and  hunaaka  dllA  ‘here’  and  ‘there’ 

These  two  adverbs  are  deictic  locatives,  that  is,  they  indicate  proximity  or 
remoteness  from  the  speaker.  They  are  also  considered  locative  pronouns.  In 
addition  to  indicating  relative  distance,  the  adverb  hunaaka  dllA  ‘there’  is  used 
figuratively  for  existential  predications  to  indicate  the  concept  “there  is”  or 
“there  are.”  These  adverbs  are  invariable;  they  always  end  with  fatHa.  A variant  of 
hunaaka  dllA  indicating  slightly  greater  distance  is  hunaalika  dJllA  ‘(over)  there.’ 


3. 1.1.1  hunaa  11a  ‘HERE’ 


.^LJI  l w j 11a 


hunaa  ya-bda3 -u  l-Hulm-u. 
Here  begins  the  dream. 


llA  Jl  l 'Ay  Lajlc 

Cind-a-maa  ji  ’-naa  3 ilaa  hunaa 
when  we  came  here 


■ I i \ A I 


Ja-ciish-u  hunaa  mac-a  3usrat-ii. 
I live  here  with  my  family. 


!L1a  JJlI  > Lfl 

fa-btacid  can  hunaa! 

So  you  get  away  from  here! 


3.1. 1.2  hunaaka  dll a ‘THERE’  (SPATIAL  LOCATIVE) 


.dllA  Jl  , u .<r»  _>  jLijj  .ajVI  Jl  JLIa  JIU 

yu-riid-u  3 an  ya-Scad-a  3ilaa  hunaaka.  Ian  ta-ZaU-a  hunaaka  3ilaa  l-3abad-i. 

He  wants  to  go  up  there.  It  won’t  stay  there  forever. 


3.1 .1 .3  hunaaka  dllA  ‘THERE  IS;  THERE  ARE’  (EXISTENTIAL  LOCATIVE) 

• ^ j -k  \ i m i 1 a_*_j  j I d L1a  . . . d-a  d i \ a 

hunaaka  3arbacat-u  makaatib-a  siyaaHiyyat-in.  hunaaka  man  ya-quul-u  . . . 
There  are  four  tourist  offices.  There  are  [those]  who  say  . . . 

^ '_>~'lj‘"l  ^ J U ■ ■ ■ 1 Q jLijI  d I 'j  •a 

fa-hunaaka  ttifaaq-unfilisTiiniyy-un-israa’iiliyy-un. 

There  is  a Palestinian-Israeli  agreement. 

.jljji.  d“*^  dllA  d* 

ya-nbaghii 3 an  ta-kuun-a  hunaaka  calaaqat-u  Husn-ijiwaar-in. 

There  ought  to  be  a good  neighbor  relationship. 


3. 1.1. 4 hunaalika  dJllA:  This  variant  of  hunaaka  is  very  similar  in  meaning 
although  sometimes  it  indicates  a more  remote  distance  (actual  or  figurative). 

■ '*  ■■■  !l  J dJLlA  . ' LI 

kaan-at  hunaalika  fikrat-un  li-duxuul-i  majlis-i  l-shacb-i. 

There  was  (remotely)  an  idea  of  entering  the  house  of  representatives. 
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3.1.2  thammat-a  ‘there  is;  there  are’ 

The  word  thammat-a  has  fatHa  as  an  invariable  ending  and  predicates  existence 

in  much  the  same  way  as  hunaaka  dL»_A. 

. . . Jjl  4_aj  j 

wa-thammat-a  culamaa3-u  ya  ‘-taqid-uuna  3 anna . . . 
and  there  are  scholars  who  believe  that . . . 

lays-afii  l-3amr-i  thammat-a  Suquur-un  3 aw  Hamaa3im  -u. 

There  are  neither  hawks  nor  doves  in  the  matter. 

SdJ  j ^jJI  CjLflL-csl  kJ-A 

hal  thammat-a  JiDaafaat-un  3ilaa  dhaalika ? 

Are  there  additions  to  that? 

3.1.3 Hayth-u  6.^  where’ 

The  connective  adverb  Hayth-u  denotes  the  concept  of  ‘where’  or  ‘in  which’  and 
connects  one  clause  with  another.  It  has  an  invariable  Damma  suffix.9 

■ \ -y  ' I £_£>  1 ~ -V  J ^ 

Hayth-u  l-qadiim-u  ya-xtaliT-u  mac-a  l-Hadiith-i 
where  the  old  mixes  with  the  new 


A noun  may  be  marked  with  the  indefinite  accusative  in  order  to  indicate  direc- 
tion or  location. 

^VLai.U  1 >JAj 

hal  sir-ta  yamiin-an  3 aw  shimaal-an? 

Did  you  go  right  or  left? 

3.3  Locative  adverbs  or  semi-prepositions  (Zuruuf  makaan 
wa-Zuruuf  zamaan  ^ jjk j jj^) 

These  adverbs  are  actually  nouns  of  location  marked  with  the  accusative  case, 
functioning  as  the  first  term  of  an  ’iDaafa,  with  a following  noun  in  the  genitive, 
or  with  a pronoun  suffix.  The  location  may  be  spatial  or  temporal.  Although  close 


fii  kulliyyat-in  Hayth-u  tu-dariis-u 
in  a college  where  she  teaches 

jZ. aj  O j ^ 

Hayth-u  ta-shra3ibb-u  l-Tariiq-u 
where  the  road  stretches 

3.2  Accusative  adverbial  of  place 


a a.  1*1^.  .a  -Loia 

fa-thammat-a  qiyam-un  muxtalifat-un 
for  there  are  different  values 


9 Note  that  the  question  word  “where?”  is  different:  ’ayna  JjI  (see  Chapter  17,  section  1):  see  also 
Chapter  18,  section  6.1. 
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to  prepositions  in  both  meaning  and  function,  these  words  are  of  substantive 
(usually  triliteral  root)  origin  and  may  inflect  for  genitive  case  if  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  a true  preposition.10 


ba'd-a  Jarbacat-i  7ashhur-in 
after  four  months 


qabl-a  sanat-ayni 
two  years  ago 


.pLaJ!  O -tl 

ta-ciish-u  tciHt-a  l-maaJ-i. 
They  live  under  water. 


\ a . Vi-A  \ ^ oV> 

min  taHt-i  minDadat-in 
xashabiyyat-in 

from  under  a wooden  table 


3.4  Phrasal  adverbs  of  place 

Adverbial  expressions  of  place  often  occur  in  the  form  of  prepositional  phrases. 


■ A 4 ~ 1 cl  a ~ | jjj 

badaJ-a  jtimaacaat-i-hi  fii  l-quds-i  1-muHtallat-i. 
He  began  his  meetings  in  occupied  Jerusalem. 


fii  maqhan  calaa  1-raSiif-i 
at  a cafe  on  the  sidewalk 


jJLfk.  tALdl 

fii  mustashfaa  l-malik-i  xaalid-in 
at  King  Khalijd  Hospital 

Jl  ±AA^\  ^lS. 

‘alaa  l-Sa‘iid-i  l-duwaliyy-i 
on  the  international  level 


4 Time  adverbials 

Adverbial  expressions  of  time  fall  into  four  categories:  basic  adverbs,  single  nouns 
and  adjectives  in  the  accusative,  compound  time  demonstratives,  and  phrases. 

4.1  Basic  adverbs  of  time 

These  words  denote  particular  points  in  time  and  tend  to  remain  in  one  form 
without  inflecting  for  case  or  definiteness. 

4.1.1  ams-i  ‘yesterday’ 

The  invariable  adverb  ’ams-i  is  unusual  in  that  it  ends  in  kasra.  It  does  not  take  nuna- 
tion  even  when  it  lacks  the  definite  article.  According  to  Wright,  the  kasra  is  not  a 
case  ending,  but  an  anaptyctic  vowel,  added  to  ease  pronunciation.11  In  terms  of 
placement  within  a sentence,  it  is  flexible  because  it  is  a short  word  and  it  is  often 
inserted  prior  to  a longer  phrase;  the  only  place  it  does  not  occur  is  in  initial  position. 


10  See  also  Chapter  16  on  prepositions  and  semi-prepositions,  section  3. 

11  “The  kesra  is  not  the  mark  of  the  genitive  but  merely  a light  vowel,  added  to  render  the 
pronunciation  easy”  Wright  1967, 1:290.  Note  that  if  the  definite  article  is  attached  to  ’ams,  it 
becomes  fully  inflectable. 
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,|j4xaI  nj  a!  all  ^J|  jLc.  .^1  U tiua 

caad-a  ’ilaa  l-qaahirat-i  ’ams-i.  waSal-a  l-ra’iis-aani  Jilaa  masqaT-a  ’ ams-i . 

He  returned  to  Cairo  yesterday.  The  two  presidents  arrived  in  Muscat  yesterday. 

. . . iJxlaI  ^jjlj  ^ j 

dhakar-a  raadyuu  Sawt-u  lubnaan-a  SabaaH-a  ’ams-i . . . 

the  radio  [station]  “The  Voice  of  Lebanon”  mentioned  yesterday  morning  . . . 

4.1 .1 .1  OCCASIONALLY,  ’ams  IS  USED  WITH  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

. jxlaYLj  dlj  j\S 
kaana  dhaaka  bi-l-’ams-i. 

That  was  yesterday. 

4. 1.1.2  Because  it  is  used  adverbially,  J ams-i  is  considered  to  be  a “virtual” 
accusative  (despite  the  presence  of  kasra),  so  that  when  it  has  a modifier,  or  noun 
in  apposition,  that  modifier  or  noun  is  in  the  accusative  case: 

JjYl 

fii  ghaarat-in  naffadh-a-haa  ’ ams-i  l-’awwal-a 
in  a raid  it  carried  out  the  day  before  yesterday 

4.1.2  al-’aan-a  jYi  ‘now’ 

The  expression  al-’aan-a  is  invariable  as  an  adverb,  remaining  in  the  accusative 
even  after  a preposition: 

IjjYl  ^JLal  . <*1a a JLacI  jYl 

iftaH-i  l-’aan-a!  yu-riid-aani  l-’aan-a  jadwal-a  °acmaal-in 

Open  now!  mushtarik-an. 

They  (two)  now  want  a shared  agenda. 

. A 1 I ^ ljO£.  j A jYl  j W 

wa-Zahar-a  Hattaa  l-’aan-a  xamsat-un  wa-xamsuuna  cadad-an  min-a  l-majallat-i. 

Up  to  now  55  issues  of  the  magazine  have  appeared. 

4.1.3  ba  d-u  ^ ‘yet;  still’ 

The  word  ba('d-u,  with  the  Damma  inflection  and  no  nunation,  acts  as  an  adverb  in 
negative  clauses  to  mean  ‘not.  . . yet,’  ‘still  . . . not.’  When  inflected  with  the 
Damma , it  cannot  be  the  first  term  of  a genitive  construct.12 

12  The  Damma  is  not  thought  to  represent  the  nominative  case  here  but  is  rather  an  archaic  form  of 
Semitic  locative  “un  ancien  cas  adverbial  en  -u  qui  n’est  pas  le  nominatif’  (Lecomte  1968,  90). 
Similar  forms  such  as  qabl-u  ‘before ,’fawq-u  ‘above,’  and  taHt-u  ‘beneath’  also  exist,  with  the 
restriction  that  they  may  not  occur  as  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa.  On  this  topic  see  also  Fleisch 
1961, 1:280,  and  Chapter  16,  section  3.4.3. 
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lam  tu-kshafhuwiyyaat-u-hum  bacd-u 
Tlieir  identities  have  not  yet  been 
revealed. 

JJL_!  ix  jxj 

lam  yu-Haddad  mawcid-u-hu  bacd-u. 

Its  date  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Cj^J-»  A_Lfl  Jl  JJLj  jd 

lamya-Sil  ba'd-u  siwaa  Jilaa  qillat-in  min  buyuut-i  1-miSriyy-iina. 

It  has  still  reached  very  few  Egyptian  households.  (It  still  hasn’t  reached  but  a 
few  Egyptian  households.) 

4. 1.3.1  fii-maa  ba'd-u  ^ ‘LATER’:  The  idiomatic  expression  fii-maa  ba'd-u 
means  ‘later;  later  on.’ 

J JJLJ  1 A 'O  l 0 * , A . jjlj  I A .a  ... 

thumm-a  Da c-haa  fii-maa  ba'd-u  sa-’u-talfin-u  la-ka  fii-maa  ba'd-u. 

fii  kitaab-i-ka.  I will  telephone  (‘to’)  you  later. 

Then  put  it  later  in  your  book. 

4.1 .4  thumm-a  min  thumm-a  ^ j*  ‘then;  after  that;  subsequently’ 

Both  of  these  expressions  denote  sequential  action.  Note  that  thumm-a  invariably 
ends  with  fatHa. 

j J-a^-ll  Jj  ^ O*  ji  ^j 

intaqal-a  min  thumm-a  thumm-a  Sacad-a  ’ilaa  l-minbar-i. 

■’ ilaa  l-camal-i  fii  l-jaamicat-i.  Then  he  went  up  onto  the  dais. 

After  that  he  transferred  to 
work  in  the  university. 

4.2  Time  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  accusative 

Specific  times  or  time  nouns  are  marked  for  the  accusative.  They  may  be  definite 
or  indefinite. 

4.2.1  Indefinite  accusative  time  nouns 

S’lj-li  Jw  J^L>  V jl  (Ja. -U \ 1*1 

had  sa-na-tadaxxal-u  ’aw  laa  na-tadaxxal-u  ’abad-an? 

Shall  we  interfere  or  never  interfere? 

.S j-aLDI  Jl  .Lfx-o  aJMc  Jx.  LajIj  I 

wa-’axiir-an  jaa  ’-at  ’ilaa  l-qaahirat-i.  kaan-uu  daa  ’im-an  calaa  calaaqat-in  mac-a-haa. 

And  finally  she  came  to  Cairo.  They  were  always  in  touch  with  her. 


.jjlj 

tarak-a  juruuH-an  lam  ta-lta’im  ba'd-u. 

It  left  wounds  that  still  have  not  healed. 
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. (J-aJlJI  Ij-C-  ^ ° Q"  J II 

al-raJ  iis-u  ya-tafaqqad-u  ghad-an  mawaaqic-a  l-camal-i. 

The  President  inspects  work  sites  tomorrow. 

. \ -s.  1 1 ^ If  I j ' j L>j)  in.1  if  \ -v  I _\  axl^  a.  HI 

HaSal-tu  Hadiith-an  calaa  l-jinsiyyat-i.  al-lajnat-u  sa-ta-cqud-u  jtimaac-ayni  sanawiyy-an. 
I recently  obtained  citizenship.  The  committee  will  hold  two  meetings  yearly. 

La. ^ inil  l ^ -L> V 

fii  ziyaarat-in  li-’induuniisiyaa  ta-staghriq-u  ’ usbuu'-an 
on  a visit  to  Indonesia  that  lasts  a week 

La 6 jdJI 

al-nadwat-u  ta-stamirr-u  yawm-an  waciHid-an. 

The  seminar  lasts  one  day. 

a aII  4_LJJI 

al-laylat-a  qabl-a  1-maaDiyat-i 
the  night  before  last 

1 ^ I \ A.  ~ ■ I 

taghayyar-a  stixdaam-u-haa  maTlal-a  l-qarn-i  1-maaDii 

Its  use  changed  at  the  onset/beginning  of  the  last  century. 

4.3  Compound  time  adverbials 

4.3.1  -dhaaka  dij-  expressions 

Time  nouns  in  the  accusative  suffixed  with  the  pronominal  -dhaaka  are  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  a locative  demonstrative  phrase,  e.g.,  “that  year,”  “that  day.” 

4.3.1 .1  ’aan-a-dhaaka  dlJul  ‘AT  THAT  TIME’ 

-.1  " A V I /j_a  IjLd  dlj_»l  a >1  ~<\  ^ 'Ul 

■’aTlaq-a  kitaab-u-hu  ’ aan-a-dhaaka  tayyaar-an  min-a  l-ihtimaam-i. 

His  book  set  off  a wave  of  interest  at  that  time. 

. jLfijVI  ^Jl  diuj  ^^-Lc.  ^4_»l  dljjl  JU 

qaal-a  ’aan-a-dhaaka  ’inna-hum  calaa  washk-i  1-tawaSSul-i  ’ilaa  l-ittifaaq-i. 

He  said  at  that  time  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  arriving  at  the  agreement. 

4.3.1 .2  yawm-a-dhaaka  dldo^j  ‘THAT  DAY’ 

• dlj^^J  JjjLaJl  ^ V>l  dl  SA^J 

intahaa  l-Hadath-u yawin-a -dhaaka.  taHaddath-uu yawm-a-dhaaka  can-i  l-Hadath-i. 

The  incident  ended  that  day.  That  day  they  spoke  about  the  event. 


4.2.2  Definite  accusative  time  nouns 

tjt. ula  "dl 

al-yawm-a  l-xamiis-a 
today,  Thursday 
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4. 3. 1.3  sanat-a-dhaaka  dl.YTi.*  AND  ‘ aam-a-dhaaka  dllolx.  ‘THAT  YEAR’ 

■jj  II  Jli J ~v  1 1 i I . ci  1 I 

iktishaaf-u  ’amriikaa  sanat-a-dhaaka  kaan-a  l-Hadath-a  l-kabiir-a. 

The  discovery  of  America  that  year  was  the  great  event. 

• J I .*  A > t i*j  J I Lx  ,*'»•> 

Haqqaq-at  ‘aam-a-dhaaka  sabcat-an  wa-cishriina  bilyuun-a  duulaar-in. 

It  realized  that  year  27  billion  dollars. 

4.3.2  -idhin  expressions 

These  are  more  common  in  literary  Arabic  than  in  day-to-day  journalistic  prose. 
ba'd-a-’idhin  Jujjlj  ‘after  that’ 

wa-ba' da- ’idhin  intaqal-a  Jilaa  daar-i  maahir-in. 

And  after  that  he  moved  to  Mahir’s  house. 

4.4  Adverbial  time  phrases 

A noun  denoting  either  a point  in  time  or  a period  of  time  may  occur  in  the 
accusative  to  denote  that  it  is  functioning  adverbially.  The  nouns  may  be  indefi- 
nite or  definite,  depending  on  the  structure.  For  an  expression  of  time  in  general, 
the  indefinite  accusative  is  used: 

^ x mj.a 

ya-scaa  layl-an  wa-nahaar-an. 

He  hurries  night  and  day. 

For  specific  expressions  of  time  the  accusative  may  be  used  with  demonstrative 
pronouns,  the  definite  article,  as  first  term  of  an  Waafa,  or  in  a prepositional 
phrase. 

najaH-a  haadhihi  l-sanat-afii  tawqiic-i  mithl-i  haadhaa  l-ittifaaq-i. 

It  succeeded  this  year  in  signing  such  an  agreement. 

jaa’-uu  fajr-a  yawm-i  l-iqtiraac-i. 

They  came  at  dawn  on  the  day  of  balloting. 

LaLu<o  Sj.r.c  a « 4 -vJI  AxLuJI  V I ^ j_dl 

al-yawm-a  l-’aHad-a  1-saa‘at-a  l-Haadiyat-a  ‘ashrat-a  SabaaH-an 
today,  Sunday,  at  11:00  in  the  morning 


a_j1c  > all  I 

'7 ulqiya  1-qabD-u  calay-hi  fii  ghuDuun-i  daqaa'iq-a. 
He  was  arrested  within  minutes. 
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J ►Lx-j  jVl  jjftjG  Sj-u 

’ilaa  nadwat-in  tu-cqad-ufii  mabnaa  l-barlamaan-i  l-  ’arbi'aa  '-a  l-muqbil-a 
to  a session  that  will  be  held  in  the  parliament  building  next  Wednesday 

5 Numerical  adverbials 

For  the  expression  of  points  in  sequence,  as  in  an  outline,  the  ordinal  numbers 
are  used  in  the  accusative  indefinite.  For  example: 


’ ciwwal-cin  ‘firstly’  V^i 

thaaniy-an  ‘secondly’  LL»Lj 

thaalith-cin  ‘thirdly’  LULj 

’ awwal-a  l-  'amr-i  ‘at  first;  the  first  thing’  ^Vl  Jjl 


6 Adverbial  accusative  of  specification  (al-tamyiiz  y^ui) 

This  form  of  adverbial  accusative  is  used  to  label,  identify,  or  specify  something 
previously  referred  to  in  the  sentence.13  It  specifies  the  nature  of  what  has  been 
mentioned  by  answering  the  question  “in  what  way?”  Often  an  equivalent  English 
structure  might  include  the  terms  “as”  or  “in  terms  of.” 

LujUij  L-ojI  . ' >U II  'I'll  I \ ^ 

haadhaa  l-balad-u  l-Tayyib-u  ’arD-ati  wa-naas-an  wa-thaqaafat-an 
this  good  country  [in  terms  of]  land,  people,  and  culture 

.Lajj  ^11  Sjjxul  l a 

naqal-a  malikat-a-haa  ’asiirat-an  ’ilaa  ruumaa. 

He  transported  its  queen  to  Rome  [as]  a prisoner. 

i ii L i jl •*- « 

taHakkum-u  l-gharb-i  qtiSaadiyy-an  wa-‘askariyy-an 
the  dominance  of  the  west  economically  and  militarily 

^ii^l  j a > ~ i j 

wa-natiijat-u  dhaalika  muHarrik-un  °akthar-u  kafaa  ’at-an. 

The  result  of  that  is  a more  efficient  motor. 


13 


See  also  Chapter  7,  section  5.3.3. 7. 
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6.1  Other  uses  oUamyiiz 

The  accusative  of  specification  is  also  used  with  the  following  quantifying 
expressions: 

6.1.1  The  interrogative  quantifier  kam  ^ ‘how  much,  how  many’ 

The  noun  following  kam  ^ is  in  the  accusative  singular. 

Ldlis  1 a la 

kam  Taalib-anfii  Saff-i-ka?  kamfilm-an  shaahad-tum ? 

How  many  students  are  in  your  class?  How  many  films  did  you  (‘all’)  see? 

6.1.2  The  counted  singular  noun  after  numerals  11-99 

For  more  examples  and  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Chapter  15. 14 

LljLt  A.X.Iixi  jjILlC. 

can  sabcat-a  cashar-a  naa’ib-an  cishruuna  qirsh-an 

from  seventeen  representatives  twenty  piasters 

l A lift  j 

J akthar-u  min  xamsat-in  wa-xamsiina  fiilm-an 
more  than  fifty-five  films 

6.1.3  The  periphrastic  comparative 

The  expression  of  comparative  or  superlative  quality  with  the  comparative  adjec- 
tive J akthar  allows  comparison  of  qualities  that  do  not  fit  into  the  comparative 
adjective  (Jaf  cal ) form.15 

j-5  .jj^  > f-Laj 

qad  ta-kuun-u  3 akthar-a  huwa  3 akthar-u  dahaa’-an  bi-kathiir-in. 

3 ahammiyyat-an . He  is  more  shrewd  by  far. 

It  might  be  more  important. 

(‘greater  in  terms  of  importance’) 

yiSI  Jqxu^I  <*J-° 

min  3ajl-i  sharq-in  3awsaT-a  ’akthar-a  stiqraar-an 
for  the  sake  of  a more  stable  Middle  East 

7 Adverbial  accusative  of  cause  or  reason  (al-mafuul  li-  ajl-i-hi  Jjaaji, 
al-mafuul  la-hu  ^jj^aaji) 

In  this  adverbial  structure,  a verbal  noun  in  the  indefinite  accusative  is  used  to 
indicate  the  motive,  reason,  or  purpose  of  the  mentioned  action.  If  the  verbal 


14  See  also  Chapter  15,  sections  1.4, 1.5,  1.6.  For  an  analysis  of  this  function  of  the  accusative  and  its 
treatment  in  traditional  Arabic  grammar,  see  Carter  1972. 

15  See  also  Chapter  10,  section  4.2.3. 
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noun  has  a preposition  associated  with  it,  that  preposition  remains  as  part  of  the 
structure. 

6JJ>$  > 1 A~l 

taqdiir-an  li-juhuud-i-hi  tamhiid-an  li-JiHaalat-i-him  . . . 

in  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  preparation  for  their  transfer 

I ^ If  * I 1 d i V< 

natiijat-an  li-l-cajz-i  lladhii  sayTar-a  calaa  l-Hukuumat-i 
as  a result  of  the  incapacity  that  dominated  the  government 

. 4_a fl^ll  I " ^ 1 U > II  A ihf  | \ i 

bada  ’-a  camaliyyat-a  1-tamshiiT-i  baHth-an  ‘an  rijaal-i  l-muqaawamat-i. 

It  started  a combing  operation  to  search  for  (‘men  of’)  resistance. 

buHith-a  taTwiir-u  l-calaaqaat-i  xidmat-an  li-maSlaHat-i-himaa  l-mushtarakat-i. 
Development  of  relations  was  discussed  in  order  to  serve  their  [two] 
shared  interest. 

8 Adverbs  as  speech  acts 

A few  Arabic  adverbs  are  used  both  in  speech  and  in  writing  to  function  as 
performatives,  that  is,  to  accomplish  acts  such  as  thanking,  welcoming,  pardon- 
ing, and  so  forth.  A number  of  these  are  words  and  phrases  in  the  indefinite 
accusative.  These  include: 

‘thank  you’  shukr-an 

‘pardon;  you’re  welcome’  cafw-an 

‘welcome’  ’ahl-an  wa-sahl-an 


Ij^MI 

I 

LlJX  jA 


‘hello’ 


marHab-an 
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12 


Personal  pronouns  refer  to  persons  or  entities  and  stand  on  their  own  as  substi- 
tutes for  nouns  or  noun  phrases.  This  word  class  fills  a wide  range  of  roles  in 
Arabic  and  consists  of  three  groups:  subject,  object,  and  possessive  pronouns.  The 
first  group,  subject  pronouns,  are  independent,  separate  words;  the  other  two 
groups  both  take  the  form  of  suffixes. 

The  personal  pronouns  show  differences  in  gender  (masculine  and  feminine), 
number  (singular,  dual,  plural),  and  person  (first,  second,  and  third).  However,  the 
number  of  categories  of  personal  pronouns  in  Arabic  is  larger  than  in  English  (12 
as  opposed  to  8)  because  it  includes  both  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the 
second  and  third  person,  and  it  also  includes  the  dual  pronouns. 

1 Independent  personal  pronouns  (Damaair  munfaSila  l jjLtuo) 

The  independent  pronouns  are  also  referred  to  as  subject  pronouns  since  they  can 
serve  as  the  subjects  of  verbs  or  of  equational  sentences  and  they  correspond  to 
the  set  of  English  subject  pronouns.  They  are  as  follows:1 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

U 

T Janaa 

‘we’  naHn-u 

Second  person 
Masculine 

oil 

‘you’  ’anta 

Loili 

‘you  two’  Jantumaa 

‘you’  ■’ antum 

Feminine 

oil 

‘you’  ’anti 

‘you’  Jantunna 
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There  is  no  neutral  pronoun  “it,”  since  there  is  no  neutral  gender  in  Arabic.  Everything  is  referred 
to  as  either  masculine  or  feminine.  Note  that  the  third  person  feminine  singular  pronoun,  in 
keeping  with  the  agreement  rules  of  Arabic,  is  used  to  refer  to  nonhuman  plurals. 
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Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Third  person 
Masculine 

‘he’  huwa 

1.  aA 

‘they  two’  humaa 

r* 

‘they’  hum 

Feminine 

‘she’  hiya 

LS* 

‘they’  hunna 

The  masculine  plural  pronouns  Jantum  and  hum  ^ end  with  sukuun,  which 
means  that  they  require  a helping  vowel  if  they  are  followed  directly  by  a cluster 
of  two  or  more  consonants  (often  the  case  with  a following  word  that  starts  with 
the  definite  article).  That  helping  vowel  is  Datnma,  based  on  a principle  of  vowel 
harmony  with  the  previous  vowel. 


hum-u  l-muslim-uuna. 
They  are  the  Muslims. 


hum-u  l-muxtaricuuna  li-l-shaTranj-i. 
They  are  the  inventors  of  chess. 


1.1  Independent  personal  pronouns:  functions 

This  form  of  the  pronoun  is  used  in  a number  of  different  ways,  sometimes  as  an 
essential  part  of  a clause  and  sometimes  as  a nonessential  part. 


1.1.1  To  emphasize  the  subject  of  a verb 

Because  Arabic  verbs  incorporate  the  subject  into  their  inflections,  the  independ- 
ent personal  pronoun  is  not  necessary  to  mark  the  subject  of  a verb  phrase.2  How- 
ever, the  pronoun  may  be  used  along  with  the  verb  in  order  to  fortify  or  empha- 
size the  subject.  In  the  following  sentences,  the  independent  pronoun  could  be 
omitted  and  the  sentence  would  still  be  grammatically  correct;  however,  the 
emphasis  on  the  subject  would  be  reduced. 

.^L>UlLo  V j i I y*  1 " a rtil  jJs  t ... 

wa-hwa  laa  ya-bduu  mutafacr’il-an.3  sa-ya-kuun-u  huwa  l-miftaah-a  1-siHriyy-a. 

He  does  not  seem  optimistic.  It  will  be  the  magic  key. 

■jjjsl  V Lji  -v  ~ II  4 U a\  \ 1 

’atiaa  laa  Ja-qdar-u.  kaan-at  hiya  nuqTat-a  1-taHawwal-i 

I cannot.  It  was  the  turning  point. 

Arabic  is  a “pro-drop"  language;  i.e.,  it  is  a language  that  allows  a separate  pronominal  subject  to 
be  left  unexpressed.  This  feature  results  in  the  verb  inflectional  paradigm  distinguishing  all  per- 
sons uniquely.  See  Chapter  21  on  verb  inflection,  esp.  note  1. 

1 When  preceded  by  the  conjunctions  wci-  or  fa-,  the  third  person  singular  pronouns  huwa  and  hiya 
may  lose  their  first  vowel,  thus  becoming  wa-hwa  and  wa-hya  ^-Aj- 
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Ljl  JjUl 

Ju-Haawil-u  ’anaa  3 an  3u-daafic-a  can-haa. 

I try  to  defend  it. 

1.1.2  Subject  of  an  equational  sentence 

Equational  or  verbless  sentences  do  not  have  an  overt  verb,  but  they  may  show  a 
subject  through  use  of  a pronoun.  Used  in  this  way,  the  pronoun  is  usually  the 
first  element  in  the  sentence. 

JaxujVl  I ^ 3^ 

huwa  xabiir-unfii  shu’uun-i  l-sharq-i  l-’awsaT-i. 

He  is  an  expert  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

' anti  Sadiiqat-ii. 

You  (f.)  are  my  friend. 

■ Jl  tdJ  j Uo l_»i 

' anaa  maHZuuZat-un  fii  dhaalika  l-majaal-i. 

I am  fortunate  in  that  field. 

1.1.3  Predicate  of  equational  sentence 

Less  common  is  the  use  of  a subject  pronoun  as  the  predicate  of  an  equational 
sentence;  for  example, 

I j-A  Cjjl 

haadhaa  huwa.  ’anti  hiyya. 

This  is  he.  You  are  she. 

1.1.4  As  a copula 

In  order  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  an  equa- 
tional sentence,  especially  when  the  predicate  is  a definite  noun  or  noun  phrase, 
a third  person  subject  pronoun  may  be  inserted  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate as  a way  of  linking  these  two  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  as  a substitute  for  the 
verb  “to  be.”  When  functioning  in  this  manner,  it  is  said  to  be  a copula.4 

al-shay’-u  1-waHiid-u  l-muzcij-u  al-muhimm-u  huwa  l-cawdat-u. 

huwa  l-Jascaar-u.  The  important  [thing]  is  to  return. 

The  one  disturbing  thing  is  the  prices. 

4 As  Hurford  puts  it,  “In  English,  a copula  is  any  form  of  the  verb  be  used  as  a ‘link’  or  ‘coupling’ 
between  its  subject  and  a following  phrase.  The  link  either  expresses  identity  or  describes  some 
property  or  attribute  of  the  subject  ( Copula  is  Latin  for  link.)”  1994,  51.  Because  the  verb  “to  be”  in 
Arabic  is  not  expressed  overtly  in  present  tense  indicative  sentences,  an  independent  pronoun 
sometimes  serves  that  purpose.  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  Arabic  pronoun  copula,  see  Eid  1991. 


hiya  dhakiyyat-un. 
She  is  intelligent. 

.j;UiuLc 

naHnu  caashiq-aani. 
We  are  lovers. 
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^Lu-aJI  .i«_ )^^JI  a _u  LcuJ  I tiilj 

al-muslim-u  huwa  l-turkiyy-u.  tilka  hiya  l-*ajwaaJ-u  l-saa'idat-ufii  l-Hizb-i. 

The  Muslim  is  the  Turk.  These  are  the  atmospheres  prevailing  in  the  party. 

2 Suffix  personal  pronouns  (Damaa’ir muttaSila  ^u«b) 

There  are  two  sets  of  suffix  pronouns,  one  set  indicates  possession  (possessive 
pronouns)  and  is  suffixed  to  nouns,  and  the  other  set  indicates  the  object  of  a verb 
or  object  of  a preposition  (object  pronouns). 

Although  the  two  sets  are  different  in  their  distribution  and  in  their  meanings, 
in  form  they  are  almost  exactly  alike.  The  only  formal  difference  between  them  is  in 
the  first  person  singular  pronoun  (‘my’  or  ‘me’),  which  when  it  indicates  possession 
and  is  suffixed  to  a noun,  is  /-if/,  but  when  it  indicates  the  object  of  a verb  is  -nii  ^1. 

2.1  Possessive  pronoun  suffixes 

These  suffixes  are  attached  to  nouns  to  show  possession.  They  agree  with  the  gender 
and  number  of  the  possessor  (as  in  English),  not  the  thing  possessed  (as  in  French). 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

ll 

‘my’  -ii 

‘our’  -naa 

Second  person 
Masculine 

A 

‘your’  -ka 

lA 

‘your’  -kumaa 

‘your’  -kum 

Feminine 

A 

‘your’  -ki 

‘your’  -kunna 

Third  person 

Masculine 

4_  - 4_ 

‘his’  -hu  - -hi 

‘their’  -human  ~ -himaa 

‘their’  -hum  ~ -him 

Feminine 

U- 

‘her’  -haa 

At- 

‘their’  -hunna  ~ -hinna 

These  suffixes  are  attached  at  the  end  of  a noun,  after  the  case-marking  vowel, 
except  for  the  suffix  -ii  ‘my’  which  supercedes  any  inflectional  vowel.5  A noun 
with  a pronoun  suffix  is  considered  definite,  the  suffix  acting  like  the  second 
term  of  an  annexation  structure  to  define  the  noun.  When  a personal  pronoun 
suffix  is  used,  the  noun  cannot  have  the  definite  article  (it  is  definite  by  virtue  of 


Note  that  all  the  pronoun  suffixes  except  -ii  start  with  a consonant;  that  is  why  they  can  follow 
directly  after  a vowel.  Since  /-ii/  consists  of  a long  vowel  only,  it  cannot  follow  or  combine  with 
another  vowel.  Instead,  it  replaces  any  short  inflectional  vowel. 
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the  suffix)  and  it  does  not  have  nunation  (because  it  is  definite  rather  than 
indefinite). 

Note  that  words  ending  in  taa’  marbuuTa  and  pronounced  with  a final  /-a/  in 
pause  form  shift  their  spelling  to  a regular  taaJ  when  they  are  suffixed  with  a per- 
sonal pronoun,  since  the  taaJ  is  no  longer  final. 


1 «■<  "t  i 4 al  lA  > ^ Ir  | j lA  at 

HaafiZ-uu  calaa  naZciafat-i  madiinat-i-kum! 

Keep  your  (m.  pi.)  city  clean  (‘preserve  the  cleanliness  of  your  city’)! 


JJ  jl  ^ 

can  " idhn-i-ki 

with  your  (f.)  permission 

fii  miHfaZat-i-ka 
in  your  (m.  sg.)  wallet 

Jl  L^JLlcU  ^yC 

min  shimaal-i-haa  Jilaa  junuub-i-haa 
from  its  north  to  its  south 


>~J  L Afl  ^yO 

min  faDl-i-ka 

please  (‘of  your  kindness’) 

(when  requesting  something) 

>1  ^Jl  ^ ^-Al 

Ja-Dumm-u  Sawt-ii  ’ilaa  Sawt-i-ka. 

I add  my  voice  to  yours  (your  voice). 

<}*}  il^ll  L^— j 1 \ \ 1 

fii  bii1 * 3  aat-i-haa  l-Tabiiciyyat-i 

in  their  natural  environments 


L-LAj  j-o  JL»j 

kull-u  riyaal-in  min  daxl-i-naa 
every  riyal  of  our  income 


<> Jj) \ ajl  a lc. 

‘ ulamaa  ’-u-hu  wa-junuud-u-hu 
its  scholars  and  its  soldiers 


2.1.1  Vowel  shift  pronouns 

The  third  person  suffix  pronouns  that  include  the  sequence  -hu  (-hu,  -humaa,  -hum, 
-hunna)  are  affected  by  any  front  vowel  (-i  or  - ii ) or  yaa  J that  precedes  them.  Their  -u 
vowel  shifts  to  fii  in  vowel  harmony  with  the  preceding  sound.  Other  vowels  (-a  or  -u) 
do  not  affect  these  suffixes: 


fii  mudhakkiraat-i-hi 
in  his  notes/diary 


d A"><  ^ lc 


calaa  katif-ay-hi 
on  his  [two]  shoulders 


1 JjJlj  La 

■’ akram-aa  waalid-ay-himaa 

They  [two]  honored  their  [two]  parents. 


bi-sayyaaraat-i-him 
in  their  cars 
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64^^!  4>» 

bi-taswiiq-i  Jintaaj-i-hinna  min  juyuub-i-him 

by  marketing  their  (f.  pi.)  production  from  their  pockets 

2.1.2  Plural  pronoun  suffix  helping  vowel 

The  masculine  plural  pronoun  suffixes,  -kum  and  -hum/-him,  end  with  a sukuun, 
which  means  that  they  need  a helping  vowel  if  followed  directly  by  a cluster  of 
two  or  more  consonants.  That  vowel  is  Damma , based  on  a principle  of  vowel  har- 
mony with  the  previous  vowel.  If  the  third  person  plural  suffix  pronoun  shifts 
from  -hum  to  -him,  the  helping  vowel  may  be  either  Damma  or  kasra.6 

^ — a Mil  JjLllj  4-j-^.jLkJI  jk  4 'iiiiljui 

ta-tanaawal-u  0 aflaam-a-hum-u  l-'axiirat-a.  min  siyaasat-i-him-i  l-xaarijiyyat-i 

It  deals  with  their  latest  films.  from  their  foreign  policy 

^ wU"JI  ^ $ ■ uLa-L  5 

Jasaatidhat-un  bi-libaas-i-him-i  l-taqliidiyy-i 

professors  with  (wearing)  their  traditional  regalia  (‘clothes’) 


2.1.3  Noun  + pronoun  suffix  + adjective 

When  a noun  plus  pronoun  suffix  is  modified  by  an  attributive  adjective,  that 
adjective  is  definite  and  carries  the  definite  article  because  the  noun  is  consid- 
ered definite.  The  adjective  also  agrees  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with  the  mod- 
ified noun. 


■ II  «> I _i_) 


bada  ’-a  mu  'tamar-a-hu  1-SiHaafiyy-a. 
He  began  his  news  conference. 


^jaJI  UuJlx  ^ 

fii  caalam-i-naa  l-‘arcibiyy-i 
in  our  Arab  world 


J-^JI  tLaJjja 

fii  jiilm-i-hi  l-jadiid-i 
in  his  new  film 

JjVl  ^ 

fii  muHaawalat-i-hi  l-  ’uulaa 
on  his  first  try 


~V  V I A JAuJjJI  jl_l  j 

fii  ziyaarat-i-hi  l-rasmiyyat-i 
l-’axiirat-i 

on  his  last  official  visit 

^J_^ljJI  tj  ^ 

fiijayb-i-ka  l-daaxiliyy-i 
in  your  inside  pocket 


6 In  this  text,  the  principle  of  vowel  harmony  is  observed. 
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2.1.4  Pronoun  suffixes  on  dual  and  sound  masculine  plural  nouns 

Nouns  with  the  dual  suffix  (- aanifayni ) or  with  the  sound  masculine  plural  suffix 
(- uuna/-iina ) drop  the  nuun  when  a pronoun  suffix  is  attached: 


1 A A 1 \ I ^‘iC. 


‘ unwaan-aa-humaa 
their  two  titles 


■ M 4.11  S.  Li  t 

sa-ya-Tlub-u  min  naaxib-ii-hi  1-taSwiit-i. 
It  will  request  its  electors  to  vote. 


Uu  » ; 

bi-yad-ay-haa 

with  her  two  hands 


■ l'lU<"l<l  I \ 1 A 

kaan-a  maljaJ-an  li-muVab-ii-naa. 
It  was  a refuge  for  our  weary. 


tLj  jl  liii'iiua  I 

’aHad-u  mustashaar-ii-hi 
one  of  his  advisors 


min  JaSwaat-i  mu’ayyid-ii-hi 
from  the  votes  of  its  supporters 


2. 1.4.1  SOUND  MASCULINE  PLURAL  SUFFIX  PLUS  l-iil  ‘my’:  The  sound  masculine 
plural  (-uuna  or  -iina),  as  noted  above,  drops  the  nuun  when  a suffix  pronoun  is 
attached,  leaving  a long  vowel  \-uu\  or  /-it/.  Because  of  restrictions  on  vowel 
combinations,  adding  the  pronoun  -ii  causes  a shift  in  these  endings.  They  are 
shortened  and  combined  into  one,  with  a short  vowel  kasra  (-i)  followed  by  a double 
yaaJ  with  fatHa:  -iyya  Note  that  when  (-it)  ‘my’  is  suffixed  to  sound  masculine 
plural  nouns  it  overrides  the  case  distinction  and  the  plural  is  reduced  to  only  one 
form.7 


.4-L 


mu'allim-iyya 

my  teachers  (nominative  and  genitive/accusative) 


mu'allim-iyya  miSriyy-uuna. 
My  teachers  are  Egyptian. 


■ ^ A U A Cj.X.AJ 


dhahab-tu  maca  mucallim-iyya. 
I went  with  my  teachers. 


2.1 .4.2  DUAL  SUFFIX  PLUS  Hi/'.  The  dual  suffix  (-aani  or  - ayni ) drops  the  nuun  when 
a suffix  pronoun  is  attached,  leaving  a long  vowel  -aa  or  the  diphthong  -ay.  Owing 
to  restrictions  on  the  combination  of  two  long  vowels  in  Arabic,  the  long  vowel 
suffix  /-ii/  is  shifted  to  /-ya/  in  both  cases:  nominative  -aaya  and  genitive/ 
accusative  -ayya  ^ . 


7 This  is  due  to  incompatibility  between  the  vowels  /-uu/  and  /-ii/,  which  do  not  combine  in  MSA. 
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waalid-aaya 

my  [two]  parents  (nominative) 


waalid-ayya 

my  [two]  parents  (genitive/accusative) 


waalid-aaya  miSriyy-aani. 
My  parents  are  Egyptian. 


• £-0  } A J 

dhahab-tu  maca  waalid-ayya. 
I went  with  my  parents. 


2.1.5  The  five  nouns  plus  /-///:  ab,  ax,  fuu,  Ham,  dhuu) 

These  five  nouns  are  a special  subset  of  semantically  primitive  nouns  that  inflect 
for  case  with  long  vowels  instead  of  short  vowels  whenever  they  have  pronoun 
suffixes  or  when  they  are  used  as  the  first  term  of  an  HDaafa  (see  Chapter  5,  sec- 
tion 10.1.3).  Except  for  dhuu , which  does  not  take  pronoun  suffixes,  when  used 
with  the  possessive  suffix  /-if/  ‘my,’  all  three  cases  are  neutralized  into  one  form, 
with  omission  of  the  inflectional  vowel,  e.g., 


my  father 

Jab-ii 

J 

my  brother 

’ax-ii 

my  father-in-law 

Ham-ii 

my  mouth 

flyya 8 

2.2  Object  pronoun  suffixes 

Object  pronouns  are  suffixes  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  possessive  pro- 
noun suffixes.  They  serve  as  objects  of  transitive  verbs  and  of  prepositions  and 
therefore  are  affixed  to  those  word  classes. 


2.2.1  Pronoun  objects  of  transitive  verbs 

This  set  of  pronouns  is  as  follows: 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

11 

‘me*  -nii 

‘us’  -naa 

Second  person 

Masculine 

d. 

‘you*  -ka 

uk. 

‘you’  -kumaa 

£ 

‘you’  -kum 

8 Alternates  with  the  variant  word  stem  for  ‘mouth,*  fam,  as  fam-ii 
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Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Feminine 

dL 

os- 

‘you’  -ki 

‘you’  -kunna 

Third  person 

Masculine 

4_  4_ 

‘him’  -hu  ~ -hi 

‘them’  -humaa  ~~  -himaa 

4 them’  -hum  ~ -him 

Feminine 

U- 

‘her’  -haa 

‘them’  -hunna  - -hinna 

These  suffixes  are  attached  at  the  end  of  a verb,  after  the  verb  inflection  for  per- 
son, number,  gender,  tense,  and  mood.  Just  as  with  possessive  pronoun  suffixes, 
the  third  person  suffix  pronouns  that  include  the  sequence  -hu-  {-hu,  -humaa,  -hum, 
-hunna)  are  affected  by  any  front  vowel  (-i  or  - ii ) or  yaa3  that  precedes  them.  Their  -u 
vowel  shifts  to  -i  in  vowel  harmony  with  the  preceding  sound.  Other  vowels  (-a  or  -u) 
do  not  affect  these  suffixes. 


3a-shkur-u-ka. 
I thank  you. 


,l_o  J -s.  I 1 

na-‘tabir-u-hum  nujuum-an. 
We  consider  them  stars. 


wajad-tu-haa! 
I found  it! 


ixtaar-a-nii. 

He  chose  me. 

.dLi j "« ■ i 

intaZar-naa-hu. 

We  have  waited  for  it. 


•i 

i-‘dhir-nii. 

Forgive  me/excuse  me. 

LaS^Lui  Jjl  j I 

•’ u-riid-u  3 an  u-saa‘id-a-kumaa 
I want  to  help  you  two. 


! I j V 

laa  ta-staxdim-ii-hi! 
Don’t  (f.  sg.)  use  it! 


2. 2. 1.1  SECOND  PERSON  PLURAL  HELPING  VOWEL:  Whenever  a pronoun  suffix  is 
attached  to  the  second  person  masculine  plural  form  of  a past  tense  verb  (ending 
in  -turn),  a long  helping  vowel  -uu  is  inserted  between  the  verb  suffix  and  the 
pronoun  object  suffix. 


SA_luj«LaJI  s j /■' aU~  Lo  lj_A  <J_A 

hal  haadhaa  maa  tacallam-tum-uu-hu  fii  l-madrasat-i? 
Is  this  what  you  (pi.)  learned  (‘it’)  in  school? 


1 A 1 


tarak-tum-uu-naa! 
You  (pi.)  left  us! 


2. 2. 1.2  WORD  ORDER:  Because  of  the  pronoun  object  attaching  directly  to  the 
verb,  and  the  verb-initial  word  order  in  Arabic  sentences,  sometimes  the  object  of 
a verb  in  Arabic  comes  before  the  mention  of  the  subject. 
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• fLc  >Lu  A_J  M3 

ya-zuur-u-hu  thalaathat-u  malaayiin-i  saaJiH-in  kull-a  caam-in. 

Three  million  tourists  visit  it  every  year. 

y i J I d 1 I C I . . M C ' \ , , I A \-=vl 

3aclan-a-hu  l-yuuniiskuu.  3 axadh-a-haa  Sadiiq-u-ka. 

UNESCO  announced  it.  Your  friend  took  it. 

2.2.1 .3  WORD  = SENTENCE:  If  both  subject  and  object  are  in  pronoun  form,  the 
verb,  its  subject  and  object  can  create  one  word  which  constitutes  a complete 


predication  or  sentence  by  itself: 

(1)  Past  tense: 

. ^ A 1 ' 1 1 a i.i. | 

~>4i 

■ <LL*.Alu 

.<>1 1 1 t~U 

istaqbal-naa-hum. 

3aqnac-uu-haa. 

sami'-tu-hu. 

JaHbab-naa-hu. 

We  met  them. 

They  persuaded  her. 

I heard  it. 

We  loved  him. 

(2)  Present  tense: 

.Lg-U^j 

.<Li^cu  jiLl 

ya-Hmil-u-haa 

yu-qaddis-uuna-hu. 

He  is  carrying  it. 

They  venerate  it. 

2.2.1 .4  NOTE  ABOUT  WORD  STRESS:  Because  suffix  pronouns  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  words,  and  because  word  stress  is  calculated  by  syllables  from  the  end  of 
a word,  the  suffixing  of  a personal  pronoun  lengthens  a word  and  may  cause  a 
shift  in  stress  when  the  words  are  spoken  or  pronounced  out  loud.  (See  stress 
rules  in  Chapter  2,  section  7.)  For  example  (stressed  syllable  is  boldface): 


Pause  form 

Full  form  + pronoun  suffix 

policy 

siyaasa 

their  policy 

jV  ^ < III 

siyaasat-u-hum 

problem 

" ■ A 

mushkila 

her  problem 

mushkilat-u-haa 

world 

caalam 

our  world 

LlaJLc. 

caalam-u-naa 

conference 

mu’tamar 

his  conference 

mu°tamar-u-hu 

we  waited 

Li  >13 1 
intaZar-naa 

we  waited  for  him 

£>  l ' ' 1 

intaZar-naa-hu 
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2.2.2  Object  pronoun  carrier:  l>i  ’iyyaa- 

Rarely,  in  MSA,  a pronoun  object  of  a verb  will  occur  and  not  be  attached  to  the 
verb.  This  may  happen  if  the  verb  is  one  that  takes  a double  object  (direct  and  indi- 
rect) and  both  of  the  objects  are  pronouns,  or  it  may  occur  as  a stylistic  choice.  For 
these  cases,  there  is  a word  that  acts  as  a pronoun-carrier,  Jiyyaa-,  and  object  pro- 
nouns can  be  attached  to  it.9 

2.2.2. 1 VERB  THAT  TAKES  DOUBLE  ACCUSATIVE! 

. ,J_aI  L&LjI  .dLil 

•’ ahdaa-nii  ’iyyaa-haa  ' ahl-u  Sadiiq-ii.  ■’ acTii-nii  ’iyyaa-hu. 

My  friend’s  family  presented  it  to  me  Give  (f.)  it  [to|  me  (‘give  me  it’). 

(‘sent-me  it’). 

2. 2. 2. 2 STYLISTIC  CHOICE:  In  the  following  example,  the  writer  could  have  said 
ltaHaddath-a  mac-a-hu ,’  but  he  chose  a more  classical  turn  of  phrase,  using  the  expres- 
sion wa-’iyaa-hu  instead.  In  this  case,  wa-  is  a connector  which  takes  the  accusa- 
tive case  (waaw  al-maciyya ) on  a following  noun,  signifying  concomitance 
or  accompaniment.10  Since  a pronoun  object  is  needed  here,  wa-  is  followed  by 
•’  iyyaa-hu. 

. 2 aLjlj  "■  ' 

taHaddath-a  wa-’iyyaa-hu  muTawwil-an. 

He  talked  with  him  for  a long  time. 

2.3  Pronoun  objects  of  prepositions  and  semi-prepositions 

Prepositions  may  take  pronoun  objects.  The  form  of  the  object  pronouns  of  prepo- 
sitions is  almost  exactly  identical  to  the  pronoun  objects  of  verbs.11 

As  objects  of  prepositions,  the  suffix  pronouns  attach  directly  onto  the  prepo- 
sition itself.  Sometimes  a spelling  change  is  required,  however. 

This  subset  of  pronouns  is  as  follows: 


9 See  Wright  1967, 1:103-104  for  more  on  the  use  of  ’iyyaa-.  Note  also  that  in  Classical  Arabic  it  was 
possible  to  have  both  direct  and  indirect  objects  as  suffixes  on  the  verb.  Lecomte  states  (1968,  106): 
“La  langue  ancienne,  surtout  poetique,  admettait  1’agglutination  des  pronoms  dans  l’ordre  des 
personnes  1 + 2 + 3:  Ja‘Tay-tu-ka-hu  je  te  l’ai  donne;  depuis  l’epoque  classique,  le  second  pronom  s’af- 
fixe  toujours  a une  particule-outil  Jiyyaa-.” 

10  For  more  on  waaw  al-maciyya  see  Baalbaki  1986  and  Wright  1967, 11:83-84. 

11  Note,  however  that  the  prepositions  Hattaa,  ka-,  and  mundh-u  do  not  take  pronoun  objects. 
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Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

‘me’  -nii  ~ -ii 

Lu 

‘us’  -naa 

Second  person 

Masculine 

A 

‘you’  -ka 

uk. 

‘you  two’  -kumaa 

‘you’  -kum 

Feminine 

A 

A 

‘you’  -ki 

‘you’  -kunna 

Third  person 

Masculine 

A.  A. 

‘him’  -hu  ~ -hi 

‘[the  two  of  | them’ 
-humaa  - -himaa 

‘them’  -hum  ~ -him 

Feminine 

u- 

‘her’  -haa 

‘them’  -hunna  - -hinna 

2.3.1  One-letter  prepositions:  bi  and  Ii-: 


2. 3. 1.1  bi-  + PRONOUN  SUFFIX:  Pronoun  suffixes  with  bi-  ‘with,  at,  to,  in’  are 
regular,  except  for  the  third  person  “vowel-shift”  pronouns  (see  2.1.1),  which  are 
affected  by  the  kasra  of  bi-  and  shift  their  -u  vowel  to  - i : 


•dL  iui 
°ahl-an  bi-ka. 
Welcome  to  you. 


thiqat-u-naa  bi-him 
our  confidence  in  them 


A_i  V 

laa  baJs-a  bi-hi 
not  bad 

(‘there  is  no  harm  in  it’) 


2.3.1 .2  Ii — > la-  PLUS  PRONOUN  SUFFIX:  Tlie  preposition  li-  ‘to,  for’  shifts  its  vowel 
to  -a  whenever  it  has  a pronoun  suffix,  except  for  the  long  vowel  suffix  -ii  ‘me,’ 
which  supercedes  any  short  vowel: 

.LlJ  > — fi JxuJI  jJLjlu  liil  1 l \ A 

al-sharaf-u  la-naa  la-ka  sicr-un  xaaSS-un.  haniiJ-an  la-kum. 

The  honor  is  ours  (‘to  us’).  For  you,  a special  price.  Congratulations  to  you  (pi.). 

.aJ  ^ \*  * V Ij-LjjI 

laa  ma'naci  la-hu.  Jarsal-uu  l-ii  Tard-an. 

It  is  meaningless  (‘there  is  no  meaning  to  it’).  They  sent  [to]  me  a package. 

.JL^Sl  ^1 

lam  ya-kun  la-hum  ’ ayy-u  ittiSaal-in. 

They  did  not  have  any  contact  (‘there  was  not  to  them  any  contact’). 
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2.3.2  Two-letter  prepositions:  fii,  min,  an 

2.3.2. 1  fii  + PRONOUN  SUFFIX:  The  preposition  fii  ‘in,  at,  into,’  because  it  ends  in 
a long  vowel  -ii,  undergoes  a slight  change  when  suffixed  with  the  first  person 
object  pronoun  -ii;  the  two  long  vowels  merge  into  each  other  and  become  a yaaJ 
with  a shadda  on  it,  followed  by  the  short  vowel  fatHa:  fiyya  In  writing  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  fii  and  fiyya , but  there  is  often  a 
marked  shadda  added  to  the  yaa3  when  fiyya  is  intended. 

Otherwise,  pronouns  simply  follow  the  long  -ii,  with  the  “vowel  shift  pronouns” 
changing  their  -u  vowel  to  -i: 

ejljl  .A  j 1 1 a.ku  A_»_fl 

’adhaab-a  l-huzn-a  fiyya.  fii-hi  shams-un  jabaliyyat-un. 

It  dissolved  the  sorrow  in  me.  There’s  a mountain  sun  there  (‘in  it’). 


2. 3. 2. 2  min  + PRONOUN  SUFFIX:  The  preposition  min  ‘of;  from;  than’  is  fairly 
regular  in  its  shape  when  pronoun  suffixes  are  attached,  except  that  when 
suffixed  with  the  pronoun  -ii  ‘me,’  the  nuun  in  min  doubles,  so  that  instead  of 
*min-ii,  the  phrase  ‘from  me’  or  ‘than  me’  becomes  min-nii. 


JaHsan-u  min-nii 
better  than  I 


kathiir-uuna  min-hum 
many  of  them 


hiya  Jakthar-u  masJuuliyyat-an  min-hu. 
She  is  more  responsible  than  he  is. 


ithnataani  min-haa 
two  of  them 


2. 3. 2. 3  ‘an  + PRONOUN  SUFFIX:  Like  min,  the  preposition  can  ‘away  from;  from; 
about;  of  ’ maintains  its  shape  when  pronoun  suffixes  are  attached,  except  that 
when  suffixed  with  the  pronoun  -ii  ‘me,’  the  nuun  in  can  doubles,  so  that  instead 
of  *can-ii,  the  phrase  ‘from  me’  or  ‘away  from  me’  becomes  can-nii. 

^llLu  J_A  <Gx.  ^McVI 

hal  sa'al-tum  ‘an-nii?  al-Jiclaan-u  can-hu. 

Did  you  (pi.)  ask  about  me?  the  announcing  of  it 

^ ic  (JLLju*!  L-OJ)  Lo 

maa  qiil-a  wa-maa  sa-yu-qaal-u  can-hum 

what  has  been  said  and  what  will  be  said  about  them 
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2.3.3  Defective  three-letter  prepositions:  7/aa,  a/aa  and  semi-preposition  ladaa 

These  three  words  are  put  in  one  category  because  they  all  have  a final  alifmaq - 
Suura , and  all  of  them  shift  this  Jalif  to  a yaa’  preceded  by  fatHa  whenever  they 
receive  pronoun  suffixes.  Thus  the  attachable  stem  for  ’ilaa  is  Jilay-;  for  calaa  it  is 
calay-  and  for  ladaa,  laday-. 

The  shift  to  yaa’  has  an  effect  on  certain  pronoun  suffixes.  The  “vowel-shift” 
pronouns  change  their  -u  vowel  to  -i,  and  the  first  person  singular  suffix  -if  ‘me’ 
merges  with  the  yaa-’  of  the  preposition  stem,  creating  a double  yaa’,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  fatHa.  A model  paradigm  using  calaa  is  presented  here. 

2.3.3. 1 'a/aa  + PRONOUN  SUFFIX 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

1 \Ar 

calay-ya 

calay-naa 

Second  person 
Masculine 

If 

L<df 

Xdr 

calay-ka 

calay  -kumaa 

calay-kum 

Feminine 

.*1  dr 

calay-ki 

calay-kunna 

Third  person 
Masculine 

A v If 

calay-hi 

calay  -himaa 

calay-him 

Feminine 

calay-haa 

‘alay-hinna 

.^dc  f^LJI 

kaan-a  calay-ya  al-salaam-u  ‘ alay-kum . 

it  was  [incumbent]  on  me  Peace  [be]  upon  you. 

.,jVI  ^ ^ If  Lao  J cl  c-^ \ jVI 

kaan-at-i  l-JawDaac-u  JafDal-a  mimmaa  hiya  ‘alay-hi  l-’aan-a. 

The  conditions  were  better  than  what  they  are  (‘on  it’)  now. 

2. 3. 3. 2 ’//a a + PRONOUN  suffix 
. L^iJ I > 

ya-nZur-u  ’ ilay-haa . 

He  looks  at  her. 


,4_JI  JjULluI  Li  I 

’ana a ’a-shtaaq-u  ’ilay-hi. 

I miss  him  (T  yearn  for  him’). 
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2. 3. 3. 3 ladaa  + PRONOUN  SUFFIX 

laa  mustaqbal-a  laday-ya.  laday-hi  l-mustanadaat-u  l-rasmiyyat-u. 

I have  no  future  (‘there  is  no  future  He  has  the  official  documents, 
for  me’). 

2.3.4  Semi-prepositions  + pronoun  suffixes 

The  locative  adverbs  or  semi-prepositions  may  also  take  pronoun  suffixes. 

. a -Vj-A  pi  jl  >VI  A 

•’ athaar-a  Hamlat-an  min-a  l-intiqaadaat-i  Didd-a-hu. 

It  aroused  a campaign  of  criticisms  against  him. 

calaa  l-JarD-i  wa-fawq-a-haa  cind-ii  mushkilat-un. 

on  the  earth  and  over  it  I have  (‘at-me’)  a problem. 

3 Reflexive  expressions  with  nafs  plus  pronouns 

Reflexive  expressions  in  Arabic  often  use  the  noun  nafs  ‘self;  same’  plus  a pronoun 
suffix,  the  pronoun  referring  back  to  the  subject  of  the  verb. 


yu-jaddid-u  nafs-a-hu. 

It  renews  itself. 

* * ° t * 

ya-staTiic-uuna  ’an  ya-friD-uu  ’ anfus-a-hum  calaa  l-mustawaa  l-caalamiyy-i. 

They  can  impose  themselves  on  the  world  level. 

4 Independent  possessive  pronoun:  dhuu  + noun 

This  pronoun  refers  to  the  possessor  or  owner  of  something  and  is  used  for  express- 
ing descriptive  concepts  where  English  would  use  the  word  “of”  plus  a noun,  such 
as  “of  importance”  “of  means.”  It  is  also  used  for  descriptive  terms  such  as  “bald- 
headed”  or  “two-humped”  when  describing  creatures  in  terms  of  their  distinctive 
features.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  a noun,  as  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa 
with  that  noun.  Occasionally  it  is  followed  by  a pronoun  suffix.  The  masculine 
form,  dhuu,  is  inflected  as  one  of  the  “five  nouns”  whose  final  vowel  is  also  their 
inflectional  vowel.12  The  feminine  form,  dhaat,  inflects  separately.  Both  paradigms 
are  presented  here.13 

12  See  Chapter  7,  section  5.4. l.c. 

13  There  are  several  variants  of  this  pronoun,  but  only  the  most  commonly  used  forms  in  contempo- 
rary Arabic  are  presented  here.  See  Wright  1967, 1:265-66  for  greater  detail  on  the  Classical  Arabic 
forms  of  this  pronoun. 
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‘possessor  of  ’ (masculine)  jj  dhuu 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Nominative 

J j 

JJ j 

dhuu 

dhawaa 

dhawuu 

Genitive 

<jjj 

dhii 

dhaway 

dhawii 

Accusative 

1 j 

t fjj 

<jjj 

dhaa 

dhaway 

dhawii 

‘possessor  of  ’ (feminine)  olj  dhaat 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Nominative 

CjI  j 

dhaat-u 

Uljj  ~ L.I  j 
dhawaataa  ~ 

dhaataa 

olj  j 

dhawaat-u 

Genitive 

olj 

dhaat-i 

j ~ 

dhawaatay  ~ 
dhaatay 

olj  j 

dhawaat-i 

Accusative 

cJj 

dhaat-a 

dhawaatay  ~ 
dhaatay 

olj  j 

dhawaat-i 

4.1  Masculine 

> V 1 (_J ^ J J'“  ' II 

al-nasr-u  dhuu  l-ra  ’s-i  l-’abyaD-i 

the  bald-headed  eagle  (‘white-headed’) 

>i  >i  It  j j J^aJI 

al-jamal-u  dhuu  l-sanaam-ayni 
the  two-humped  camel 


Jj J^.aII  jJ 

li-dhawii  l-daxl-i  1-maHduud-i 

for  those  [people]  of  limited  incomes 

■ j l..U3>  > 

saafar-a  baciid-an  can  dhawii-hi. 

He  traveled  far  from  his  kin  (‘those 
of  his’). 


4.2  Feminine 

The  feminine  singular  possessive  pronoun  (dhaat)  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
because  of  its  use  with  nonhuman  plurals.14 

14  Note  that  this  instance  of  dhaat  is  not  the  same  as  the  demonstrative  use  of  dhaat  (e.g.,  dhaat-a 
yawm-iti  ‘one  day’)  (see  Chapter  13.  section  4.2)  or  the  substantive  dhaat  used  to  express  “self”  or 
“same”  (e.g.,  madH-u  l-dhaat-i  ‘self-praise’)  (see  Chapter  9,  section  5.1.2). 
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. Cj  I J 1 (j  >'  ' ijj  I * < I -v  a 1 1 , a . '~'^p 

waSaf-a  1-muHaadathaat-i  bi-’anna-haa  dhaat-u  qiimat-in. 
He  described  the  talks  as  worthwhile  (‘of  worth’). 

maSaadir-u  dhaat-u  calaaqat-in  bi-l-mawDuuc-i 
sources  that  have  a relationship  with  the  subject 

. a j a a I “j  JU 

qaal-a  3 inna  l-nataa  ’ij-a  sa-ta-kuun-u  dhaat-a  ’ahammiyyat- 
He  said  that  the  results  will  be  of  importance. 


Demonstrative  pronouns 


13 


Demonstrative  pronouns  (JasmaaJ  al-’ishaara  S jliVI  *LaxJ)  are  determiners  used 
with  nouns  or  instead  of  nouns  to  show  either  distance  from  or  proximity  to  the 
speaker,  like  “this”  and  “that”  in  English.  English  has  four  demonstrative 
pronouns:  “this,”  “that,”  “these,”  and  “those.”  Arabic  has  a richer  variety  of 
demonstratives.  In  fact,  Classical  Arabic  has  a complex  system  of  sets  and  subsets 
of  demonstratives,1  but  in  Modern  Standard  Arabic,  the  most  commonly  used 
ones  are  described  as  follows. 

1 Demonstrative  of  proximity:  ‘this;  these’  ua  haadhaa 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  meaning  ‘this’  or  ‘these’  shows  differences  in  gender 
and  number,  as  well  as  inflection  for  case  in  the  dual: 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Singular 

djjb 

haadhaa 

haadhihi 

Dual 

jLiU 

Nominative 

haadh-aatii 

haat-aani 

Genitive/accusative 

haadh-ayni 

haat-ayni 

Plural 

t- 

haa’ulaa’i 

haa'ulaa’i 

Note  that  the  plural  demonstrative  has  no  gender  distinction  and  is  used  only 
when  referring  to  human  beings.  For  referring  to  nonhuman  plurals,  the  femi- 
nine singular  demonstrative  is  used. 


1 More  extensive  paradigms  of  demonstrative  variants  are  provided  in  Wright  1967, 1:264-70;  Haywood 
and  Nahmad  1962,  80-81 ; Thatcher  1942,  53-55;  Blachere  and  Gaudefroy-Demombynes  1975,  200-203. 
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2 Demonstrative  of  distance:  ‘that;  those’  djj  dhaalika 

The  demonstrative  of  distance  “that”  and  “those”  inflects  for  gender  and  number 
but  is  rarely  used  in  the  dual  in  MSA.  These  forms  of  the  demonstrative  are  invari- 
able and  do  not  inflect  for  case. 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Singular 

dJj 

JJj 

dhaalika 

tilka 

Plural 

j-d$i 

dUji 

3uulaa'ika 

’uulaa’ika 

3 Functions  of  demonstratives 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  can  be  used  independently,  in  phrases,  or  in  clauses. 


3.1  Independent  use 

A demonstrative  can  stand  by  itself  as  a noun  substitute: 


najaH-afii  dhaalika. 
He  succeeded  in  that. 


calaa  raghm-i  dhaalika 
despite  that 


. 4_l5i  JJ  j JjX. 

Haddath-a  ‘an  dhaalika  kull-i-hi. 
He  spoke  about  all  that. 


laakinn-a  haadhaa  laaya-kfii. 
But  this  is  not  enough. 


lift  ^ \x  A 

ma'naa  haadhaa 
the  meaning  of  this 


Ja-quul-u  haadhaa  ‘an  xibrat-in  camaliyyat-in. 
I say  this  from  practical  experience. 


3.2  Demonstrative  phrases 

In  a demonstrative  phrase,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  forms  a syntactic  unit 
with  a definite  noun  in  order  to  convey  the  concept  of  particular  proximity  or 
distance.  These  pronouns  are  considered  determiners  of  nouns  (in  some  ways  like 
the  definite  article). 

In  Arabic,  the  demonstrative  phrase  consists  of  a demonstrative  pronoun  + 
definite  article  + noun,  as  follows: 


haadhaa  + l-  + lawn-u  = haadhaa  l-lawn-u 
‘this-the-color’  = this  color 


jjJJI  11a 
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haadhihi  + l + ziyaarat-u 
‘this-the-visit’ 

haaJulaaJi  + l + naas-u 
‘these  + the  + people’ 


haadhihi  l-ziyaarat-u 
this  visit 

haa’ulaaJi  1-naas-u 
these  people 


6 j l— t 6 -i-A 


1 *>  1 1 f 


Unlike  English,  then,  the  demonstrative  phrase  includes  the  definite  article 
with  the  noun.  If  there  is  a modifying  adjective,  it  follows  the  noun  and  agrees 
with  it  in  gender,  number,  case  and  definiteness. 


I a!  -a"  a!  _)i  ii  I jjb  j L-jl 

Jathaar-a  haadhaa  l-kitaab-u  htimaam-an. 
This  book  aroused  interest. 


j^JI  d j J>  ^ 

fii  haadhihi  1-marHalat-i 
at  this  stage 


fii  haadhaa  l-Sadad-i 
in  this  connection 

qLjI  WiVI  dj 

fii  haadhihi  l-intixaabaat-i 
in  these  elections 

>1  it  1^1  ^Jl  jJL 


min  haadhihi  1-manaaTiq-i 
from  these  regions 

haa  ’ulaa  ’i  l-’ashraaf-u 
these  distinguished  people 


naqd-un  muwajjah-un  ’ilaa  ’ uulaa  'ika  haa’ulaa’  i l-mas’uul-uuna 

l-wuzaraaJ-i  these  officials 

a criticism  directed  toward  those  ministers 


3.3  Demonstrative  with  second  term  of  ’iDaafa 

The  bond  between  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  its  noun  is  so  tight  that  a 
demonstrative  phrase  is  allowed  to  be  used  as  the  second  term  of  an  ■’ iDaafa ? 

pljJ  V<Jl  «>  jjfc  < fl  pLuJ^jlA  M lUj  j^yaSl 

qiimat-u  haadhihi  l-muxaddiraat-i  tadmiir-u  tilka  l-fiiruusaat-i 

the  value  of  these  drugs  the  destruction  of  those  viruses 

3.4  Demonstrative  with  first  term  of  ’ iDaafa 

If  a demonstrative  is  needed  for  the  first  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa , it  must  follow  the 
whole  ’iDaafa.  It  cannot  attach  itself  to  the  first  term  of  the  JiDaafa  because  it 
must  be  followed  by  a noun  with  the  definite  article,  whereas  the  first  term  of 


2 Normally,  an  JiDaafa  cannot  be  interrupted  by  any  word  between  the  two  nouns  joined  in  the 
annexation  structure. 
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an  JiDaafa  is  stripped  of  the  definite  article  and  defined  through  the  second 
term. 


wujhat-u  1-naZar-i  haadhihi  marHalat-u  l-jumuud-i  haadhihi 

this  point  of  view  this  stage  of  solidity 


3.5  Demonstrative  with  possessed  noun 

A noun  made  definite  by  means  of  a suffixed  possessive  pronoun  cannot  be  pre- 
ceded by  a demonstrative  pronoun  because  in  order  to  precede  the  noun,  the 
demonstrative  must  be  followed  by  the  definite  article.  Since  a noun  with  a pos- 
sessive pronoun  cannot  have  the  definite  article  (it  is  definite  by  virtue  of  the  suf- 
fix), the  demonstrative  follows: 

\±a  ^ ^ j/vi 

fii  kitaab-i-hi  haadhaa  tajribat-ii  l-Juulaa  haadhihi 

in  this  book  of  his  this  first  experience  of  mine 


fii  manshuuraat-i-haa  haadhihi 
in  these  publications  of  hers 


4JL) j_^Ji  pLaLulS Vl  a ,_v I 

Jahammiyyat-u  l-iktishaafaat-i  l-Hadiithat-i 
haadhihi 

the  importance  of  these  new  discoveries 


3.6  Demonstratives  with  proper  names 

Proper  names  are  considered  definite  even  though  many  of  them  do  not  have  a 
definite  article.  When  referring  to  someone’s  name  with  a demonstrative,  it  fol- 
lows the  name: 

.IjJb  jJL^  ^11  JLtyuj  I 

kun-tu  J ashar-tu  Jilaa  xaalid-in  haadhaa. 

I had  referred  to  this  ‘Khalid.’ 


3.7  Demonstrative  clauses 

In  a demonstrative  clause,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  serves  as  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  followed  by  a complement  or  predicate.  There  is  therefore  a syntactic- 
boundary  between  the  demonstrative  and  the  rest  of  the  clause. 

haadhaa  qiTT-ii.  wa-haadhaa  xtilaaf-un  haamm-un. 

This  [is]  my  cat.  (‘And’)  this  (is]  an  important  difference. 

haadhaa  raJy-un  yu-naaqiD-u  l-HaqaaJiq-a. 

This  [is|  an  opinion  that  contradicts  the  facts. 
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Most  often,  the  predicate  of  a sentence  or  clause  with  a demonstrative  as  the 
subject  is  indefinite,  or  a definite  noun  with  a pronoun  suffix. 

A noun  with  a definite  article  may  serve  as  the  predicate  of  an  equational  sen- 
tence, but  if  preceded  by  a demonstrative  pronoun,  there  normally  needs  to  be  a 
copula  or  pronoun  of  separation  between  the  demonstrative  and  the  definite 
noun  to  show  that  there  is  a syntactic  boundary  between  them,  and  that  they  do 
not  form  a phrase  (see  below). 

3.8  Demonstrative  clause  with  pronoun  of  separation  (copula) 

Here  the  predicate  of  the  equational  sentence  is  a noun  with  a definite  article.  In 
order  to  show  clearly  that  there  is  a separation  between  a demonstrative  pro- 
noun subject  and  the  definite  noun,  a personal  pronoun  is  inserted  at  the 
boundary  between  subject  and  predicate  to  act  as  a copula  or  substitute  for  a 
verb  of  being. 

haadhaa  huwa  l-kitaab-u. 

This  is  the  book. 

SjjLujJI  dLLj 

tilka  hiya  l-JajwaaJ-u  l-saa’idat-ufii  l-Hizb-i. 

Those  are  the  atmospheres  prevailing 
in  the  party. 

3.8.1  Omission  of  copula 

Occasionally,  the  copula  pronoun  or  pronoun  of  separation  is  omitted  in  the 
demonstrative  clause,  and  the  separation  has  to  be  deduced  from  the  context. 

^ V I 5 jaJI  a 

haadhihi  l-marrat-u  l-’uulaa  Uatii  ya-staqabil-u  fii-haa  l-ra’iis-a. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  he  met  the  president. 

\_4_i_A  jjLc.  ^iJI  jVI  Sj-oJI  J_Lj 

kcian-cit  tilka  l-marrat-a  l-’uulaa  llatii  ghaadar-a  fii-haa  qaryat-a-hu. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  left  his  village. 

4 Other  demonstratives 

4.1  dhaaka  dij 

The  demonstrative  dhaaka  is  a variant  of  dhalika  and  sometimes  may  be  used  to 
contrast  with  it. 


4 >1  \ \ II  4 U C i ■ <l  1 \ 

tilka  hiya  nuqTat-u  l-bidaayat-i. 
That  is  the  starting  point. 

.jLliVI  dh 
tilka  hiya  l-’afkaar-u 
Those  are  the  ideas. 
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4.1.1  As  an  independent  word 

. _ ' . ~ 1 1 a ' \ ' c j. jig.  1 1 .1 1 ' 

tilka  l-shuufiiniyyat-u  wa-dhaalika  l-tacaSSub-u  wa-dhaaka  l-Jinghilaaq-u 
that  chauvinism,  that  tribalism,  and  that  obscurity 

.j_^u_oVLi  tillj 

kaan-a  dhaaka  bi-l-Jams-i. 

That  was  yesterday. 

4.1.2  As  a suffix 

As  a suffix  on  an  accusative  noun  denoting  ‘time  when’: 

.tjl  o j 1 1 ^ > >1  .kJI  j-Ayj  I j ' w"j) 

intahaa  l-Hadath-u  yawm-a-dhaaka.  wa-taHaddath-uu  yawm-a-dhaaka. 

The  event  ended  that  day.  They  spoke  that  day. 

>1  a"  A VI  IjLlj  1 ~v<  3U0I j 

wa-’aTlaq-a  kitaab-u-hu  Jaan-a-dhaaka  tayyaar-an  min-a  l-ihtimaam-i. 

His  book  evoked  a current  of  interest  at  that  time. 

.~*i  ' 1 1 Jl jjjxu  . q l n.  I 

iktishaaf-u  Jamriikaa  sanat-a-dhaaka  kaan-a  l-Hadath-a  l-kabiir-a. 

The  discovery  of  America  that  year  was  the  great  event. 

4.2  Demonstrative  dhaat-a  oi: 

This  demonstrative  indicates  an  indefinite  distance  in  time  or  space  and  is  used  as 
the  first  term  of  an  J iDaafa  with  an  indefinite  noun: 

ot j jl  J-ii 

qabl-a  Jan  ta-crif-a  dhaat-a  yawm-in  3ann-a-haa  waarithat-un 
before  she  found  out  one  day  that  she  was  an  heiress 

4.3  Use  of  haa  u ‘this’ 

The  word  haa  is  sometimes  used  as  a shortened  form  of  haadhaa.  It  implies  an 
immediate  perception,  something  like  English  “behold.” 

lj  j La 

haa  hiya  dawlat-u-kum. 

This  is  your  country/  Here  is  your  country. 

4.4  Locative  demonstrative  pronouns:  hunaa  hunaaka  and  hunaalika  dJLu* 
‘here’,  ‘there’  and  ‘(over)  there’ 

These  words  are  considered  both  adverbs  and  locative  demonstrative  pronouns, 
since  they  denote  a place  close  to,  distant  from,  or  very  distant  from  the  speaker. 
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They  are  used  widely  in  both  written  and  spoken  Arabic.  Some  examples  are 
found  in  Chapter  11  on  adverbs.  Here  are  some  others: 

4.4.1  Locative  hunaa  Uu&  here' 

4_aj  J-dl  UlA  SLlA  r*  LIjLaJI  Cj-^I  J_A 

hunaa  fii  l-madiiindat-i  hal  }axadh-ta  1-miftaaH-a  min  hunaa ? 

here,  in  the  city  Did  you  take  the  key  from  here? 

.LIa  lj^.1  I -v "... ^ 

mustaHiil-un  Jan  na-jid-a  JaHad-an  hunaa. 

[It  is]  impossible  to  find  (‘that  we  find’)  anyone  here. 

4.4.2  Locative  hunaaka  jqa  ‘there’ 

.dlLiJb  UU 
al-TaaJirat-u  hunaaka. 

Tlie  plane  is  [over]  there. 

.JjjLSj  SXJ  JLLa  ijl  ^ 

laa  budd-a  Jan  Ja-kuun-a  hunaaka  bacd-a  xams-i  daqaaJiq-a. 

I have  to  be  there  in  five  minutes. 

4.4.3  Existential  hunaaka  jua  and  hunaalika  dju^:  there  is,  there  are' 

To  convey  the  idea  of  existence  Arabic  uses  the  pronoun/adverb  hunaaka  ‘there’ 
paralleling  the  English  use  of  “there  is,  there  are.”  Occasionally  the  variant  hunaa- 
lika is  also  used. 

* *1  .sll  * ^ a j ^ ^ q 1 1 .1 II  \ a 

fa-hunaaka  ’ awwalawiyyaat-un  Jahamm-u.  hunaalika  mathal-an-i  1-quSuur-u. 
There  [are]  more  important  priorities.  There  [are],  for  example,  castles. 

. aAIa  1 1 I i CjLjIjj  dl  a 

fa-hunaaka  riwaayaat-un  ciddat-un  cammaa  Hadath-a  li-l-malikat-i. 

There  [are]  several  stories  about  what  happened  to  the  queen. 


14 
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Relative  pronouns  relate  an  element  in  a subordinate  relative  clause  (in  Arabic, 
al-Sila  a_L^JI)  to  a noun  or  noun  phrase  in  the  main  clause  of  a sentence.  The  Arabic 
relative  pronoun  ( al-ism  al-mawSuul  may  be  definite  or  indefinite. 

MSA  uses  nine  forms  of  definite  relative  pronoun.  Only  the  dual  form  of  the  defi- 
nite relative  pronoun  shows  difference  in  case.  All,  however,  are  marked  for  num- 
ber and  gender. 

Relative  clauses  in  Arabic  are  either  definite  or  indefinite;  definite  clauses  are 
introduced  by  a relative  pronoun;  indefinite  relative  clauses  do  not  include  a 
relative  pronoun. 

1 Definite  relative  pronouns 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Singular 

> 

alladhii 

alJatii 

Dual 

jljlll 

jiiui 

Nominative 

alladhaani 

allataani 

Genitive/Accusative 

jlulll 

alladhayni 

allatayni 

Plural 

alladhiina 

allaatii  ~ allawaatii 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  paradigm  the  definite  relative  pronouns  have  a 
component  that  resembles  the  definite  article,  /aZ-/  /Jl/.  They  refer  only  to  definite 
nouns  and  noun  phrases.  The  initial  /aZ-/  of  the  relative  pronoun  starts  with 
hamzat  al-waSl. 
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2 Definite  relative  clauses 

A relative  clause  referring  back  to  a definite  antecedent  uses  the  definite  relative 
pronouns.  The  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number  and  gender. 

2.1  Singular  relative  pronoun 

. all  I oAxUjI  ^JLI  I 

hiya  llatii  Jarsal-at-i  l-duktuur-a. 

She  is  the  one  who  sent  the  doctor. 

jLoxu-JI  ^ jjl  3^3 

wa-huwa  lladhii  waDac-a  l-mismaar-a  l-Jaxiir-a. 

And  he  is  the  one  who  put  [in]  the  last  nail. 

4-i-j  J-aJI  ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ jJI 

al-markaz-u  l-jadiid-u  lladhii  ’ uqiim-afii  l-madiinat-i 
the  new  center  which  has  been  established  in  the  city 

2.2  Dual  relative  pronoun 

In  the  dual,  the  relative  pronoun  agrees  not  only  in  gender  and  number  with  its 
antecedent,  but  also  in  case. 

al-burj-aani  lladhaani  laa  ya-zaal-aani  qaa’im-ayni 
the  two  towers  which  remain  standing 

IjtX  UJ  1 V w jl  jJollj  j_Lll  Jj±J 

li-l-zawj-ayni  lladh-ayni  ya-ntaZir-aani  Hadath-an  saciid-an 
for  the  couple  who  are  awaiting  a happy  event 

I Lj  jJLxj  I JaUJI  ' *i . ■ ■ 1 -V  ' I 
fii  l-jalsat-ayni  llatayni  ncaqad-ataa  J ams-i 
in  the  two  sessions  that  were  held  yesterday 

2.3  Plural  relative  pronoun 

The  plural  relative  pronoun  is  used  only  when  referring  to  human  beings. 

al-siyyaaH-u  lladhiina  ya-Sil-uuna  kull-ayawm-in 
the  tourists  who  arrive  every  day 

1 1— j C-  I J 1 C I^JJ  I |S  J)  “ 1 ' ' I 

al-niswat-u  llawaatii  Jurghim-na  calaa  l-’ixlaa  J-i  hi  l-quwwat-i 
the  women  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  by  force 
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3 Indefinite  relative  clauses 

A relative  clause  may  refer  to  an  indefinite  noun  or  noun  phrase  in  the  main 
clause,  in  which  case  the  relative  pronoun  is  omitted. 

The  indefinite  relative  clause  follows  the  main  clause  without  any  relative  pro- 
noun linking  them.  They  are  like  two  independent  sentences  implicitly  linked 
because  the  second  refers  back  to  the  first. 

fii  ziyaarat-in  li-dimashq-a  ta-staghriq-u  Jusbuuc-an 
on  a visit  to  Damascus  [which]  lasts  a week 

^ J5Li_a  sIjjjx. 

cathar-at  calaa  haykal-in  caZmiyy-in  faqad-a  ra  ’s-a-hu. 

She  came  upon  a skeleton  [which]  had  lost  its  head. 

■ T>i>i  II  • ' ' A 1 J ^ j ^ > -v  I j 

wa-'axiir-an  ya-Zhur-u  ka-rajul-iti  ya-mtalik-u  l-shujaalat-a. 

Finally,  he  appears  as  a man  [who]  possesses  courage. 

4.  Al.ul  M ^ U . , . U J ^y£, 

can  maSdar-in  filisTiiniyy-in  rafaD-a  l-kashf-a  can-i  sm-i-hi 
from  a Palestinian  source  [who]  refused  to  disclose  his  name 

4 Resumptive  pronouns  in  relative  clauses 

When  a relative  clause  in  Arabic  refers  back  to  a noun  or  noun  phrase  in  the  main 
clause  which  is  the  object  of  a verb  or  a preposition  (e.g.,  “the  book  that  we  read,” 
“the  house  that  I lived  in”),  a pronoun  must  be  inserted  in  the  relative  clause  to 
serve  as  the  object  of  the  verb  or  preposition,  referring  back  to  the  object  noun  in 
the  main  phrase  |“the  book  that  we  read  (it),”  al-kitaab-u  lladhii  qara'-naa-hu 
jZ  ^U<JI]  “the  school  I studied  at  (it)”  al-nuidrasat-u  llatii  daras-tu  fii-haa 

CuujJ  ^2Lll  ‘Luj-uJI). 

This  substitute  pronoun  is  called  in  Arabic  the  ‘aa’id  .ulc.  or  raaji(  ^1  j 
‘returner’  and  in  English  it  is  referred  to  as  a resumptive  pronoun.  It  occurs  in  def- 
inite and  indefinite  relative  clauses  that  contain  transitive  verbs  or  prepositions 
referring  back  to  an  object  in  the  main  clause. 

4.1  Resumptive  pronoun  in  definite  relative  clauses 

^j-ll 

al-makaan-u  lladhii  ta-qSid-u-hu  hunaa. 

The  place  which  you  seek  (it)  is  here. 
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.A — 1 c.  jJI  CjJlj  IJlA 

haadhaa  bayt-u  l-rajul-i  lladhii  na-bHath-u  can-hu. 

This  is  the  house  of  the  man  whom  we  are  searching  for  (him). 

1) l \xm > Ula V a — 1.4 jJs 

al-cawn-u  lladhii  qaddam-at-hu  li-’afghaanistaan-a 
the  aid  which  it  has  offered  (it)  to  Afghanistan 

^U!  ^JLc  ljU qI  -s. 

HaafaZ-uu  calaa  1-maxTuuT-aat-i  llatii  Jaqnac-uu-haa. 

They  kept  the  manuscripts  which  they  had  authenticated  (them). 

I ^ r*  ' 1 " \ ! I . ~ l-i K ^_LII  jJI  ^laJLa 

fii  mucZam-i  l-dawaaJir-i  llatii  kaan-at-i  l-nataa ’ij-u  Jii-haa  nihaaJiyyat-an 
in  most  of  the  precincts  in  which  the  results  were  final 

jr>5i.u  ^jJI 

fii  l-makaan-i  lladhii  saqaT-a  fli-hi  l-Saaruux-u 
at  the  place  where  the  rocket  fell  (into  it) 

4.2  Resumptive  pronoun  in  indefinite  relative  clauses 

Indefinite  relative  clauses  do  not  include  relative  pronouns,  but  they  must 
include  a resumptive  pronoun  if  the  clause  refers  back  to  a noun  or  noun  phrase 
that  is  the  object  of  a preposition  or  a verb. 

-k Jli j 

wa-qaal-afii  muJtamar-in  SiHaafiyy-in  c aqad-a-hu  ’ams-i. 
he  said  in  a press  conference  [which]  he  held  (it)  yesterday 

. . . j 1 Atfcj  3^*-°  ^ l -al-a.  I ^JS 

fii  jtimaac-in  mughlaq-in  ‘aqad-a-hu  za‘iim-aa  l-Hizb-ayni 

in  a closed  meeting  [which]  the  two  leaders  of  the  parties  held  (it) 

5 Indefinite  or  non-specific  relative  pronouns:  maa  u and  man  ^ 

These  pronouns  refer  to  non-specified  entities. 

whoever;  he/she  who;  one  who 

man 

whatever;  what;  that  which  La  ~ l jU 

maa  ~ maadhaa 


5.1  Use  of  man  as  indefinite  pronoun 

The  pronoun  man  is  used  to  refer  to  unspecified  individuals.  It  may  denote  one 
person  or  a group  but  is  usually  treated  grammatically  as  masculine  singular. 
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.L^Li^  Jl  1 $ *_>  \\  . . . J j-L»  j-A  dLlA 

ya-biic-u-haa  Jilaa  man  ya-Htaaj-u-haa.  hunaaka  man  ya-quul-u  . . . 

He  sells  it  to  whomever  needs  it.  there  are  those  that  say  . . . 

kaan-a  Jawwal-a  man  raJaa  l-qamar-a. 

He  was  the  first  [person]  who  saw  the  moon. 


5.2  Use  of  maa : ‘whatever;  that  which’ 

The  relative  pronoun  maa  functions  in  a wide  variety  of  contexts.1  Note  that  this 
use  of  maa  is  distinct  from  its  use  as  an  interrogative  or  negative  particle. 


La 

maa  bayn-a  l-nahr-ayni 
Mesopotamia  (‘that  which  is  between 
two  rivers’) 


4_clj  jJLj  La 

fii  maa ya-tacallaq-u  bi-l-ziraacat-i 
in  whatever  relates  to  agriculture 


V U 

maa  laa  nihaayat-a 

infinity  (‘that  which  has  no  end’) 


. . . Jlij 

wa-qaal-a  maa  ya-lii . . . 

(And)  he  said  the  following  . . . 
(‘that  which  follows’) 


.fUdl 

fa-lam  ya-Hdath  maa  Hadath-afii  l-shaam-i. 

What  happened  in  Syria  has  not  happened  [here]. 


La  ■ ~» 


. < \ c.  JLLlau  Laj  La 

maa  qiil-a  wa-maa  sa-yu-qaal-u  can-hu. 

What  has  been  said  and  what  will  be  said  about  it. 


5.3  maa  and  man  + resumptive  pronoun 

The  indefinite  pronouns  maa  and  man,  if  they  refer  to  the  object  of  a verb  or  a 
preposition,  are  usually  followed  by  a resumptive  pronoun  in  the  relative  clause.2 

.Ira  n \.ssl\  La  I j_A  .A a_x5  La  ^ If  a 

haadhaa  maa  ’aqsid-u-hu  bi-l-DabT-i.  shakar-a-hu  ca\aa  maa  qaddam-a-hu. 

Tliis  is  exactly  what  I mean  (it).  He  thanked  him  for  what  he  offered  (it). 


1 Wehr  lists  nine  different  uses  of  maa  (1979,  1042)  and  Abboud  et  al.  (1997,  47-49)  list  examples  of 
all  nine  uses:  negative  maa , interrogative  maa,  relative  maa,  nominalizing  maa,  durative  maa, 
exclamatory  maa,  indefinite  maa,  conditional  maa,  and  redundant  maa. 

2 Technically,  a resumptive  pronoun  is  not  necessary  after  an  indefinite  pronoun  that  refers  to  an 
object  of  a verb,  but  it  was  used  consistently  in  the  data  gathered  for  this  book.  See  Abboud  and 
McCarus  1983,  part  1:588;  MECAS  1965,  97. 
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. 6 - i -v ■ Us 

fa-’awDaH-at  maa  ta-qSid-u-hu. 

So  she  explained  what  she  meant  (it). 

5.4  maadhaa  as  relative  pronoun 

Sometimes  the  particle  maadhaa  ‘what’  is  used  instead  of  maa,  especially  when 
the  use  of  maa  (which  also  functions  as  a negative  particle)  may  be  confusing: 

.1  _u  I jLa  jjlj 

ya-crif-u  maadhaa  yu-riid-u  Haqq-an. 

He  really  knows  what  he  wants. 

5.5  Use  of  maa  for  approximation 

Used  with  numbers,  amounts,  and  times,  maa  serves  as  a pronoun  that  can  link  a 
prepositional  or  verbal  phrase  to  a previous  statement  by  indicating  approximation: 

.aJMjj  La 

ya-staghriq-u  maa  bayn-a  shahr-ayni  wa-thalaathat-in. 

It  will  last  (what  is  approximately)  between  two  and  three  months. 

*— Ul  a..1  a-1aj lyjLj  La  J!  3*^* * Us 

qadya-Sil-u  J ilaa  maa  bayn-a  thalaath-i-mi  ’at-i  wa-’arbac-i-miJat-i  Jalf-i  shaxS-in. 

It  might  reach  (what  is  approximately)  between  300  and  400  thousand  people. 

.aLJI  a — -k  La  J\  J^JI 

ya-staTiic-u  l-jamal-u  Jan  ya-shrab-a  maa  Hajam-a-hu  min-a  l-maa’-i. 

The  camel  can  drink  his  weight  (what  approximately  his  weight  is)  in  water. 

. »z>  ^ 1 1 Uo  ^Jl  ^ 1 La  > > V I . . -v  i 

ya-tawajjab-u  1-intiZaar-u  Hlaa  maa  bacd-a  yawm-i  1-sabt-i. 

It  is  necessary  to  wait  until  (approximately  what  is)  after  Saturday. 

5.6  maa  ‘a  certain;  some,  one’ 

The  relative  pronoun  maa  is  also  used  following  a noun  to  emphasize  its  indefi- 
niteness or  non-particularity,  as  in  the  following  expressions: 

.La  La  La^j  ^ 

ghayyar-at  mawqif-a-haa  ’ilaa  Hadd-in  maa.  sa-ya-rjic-u  yawm-an  maa. 

She  changed  her  position  to  a certain  extent.  He  will  come  back  one  day. 

SLa  LjLifl  _ ■ I jLoJ 

li-maadhaa  tu-Hibb-u  fannaan-an  maa? 

Why  do  you  like  a certain  artist? 


.A — -y  1 * -y  » La  ^ If 

ta-HSul-u  calaa  maa  ta-Htaaj-u-hu. 
They  get  what  they  need  (it). 
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5.7  mimmaa  u* 

The  contracted  phrase  mimmaa  (min  + maa)  may  be  used  instead  of  the  simple 
maa  when  referring  to  a preceding  situation  or  condition: 

l ajI  J VL-a_>l  aJ  I Lac 

mimmaa  }amman-a  la-hu  ttiSaal-an  daaJ  im-an 
which  guaranteed  him  a permanent  connection 

Ljj  j!  LxjLLs  A l-kftll  f-\  IrtC.I  (_£  J Lac 

mimmaa  yu-’addii J ilaa  JicTaaJ-i  l-majallat-i  Taabic-an  Jadabiyy-an 
which  leads  to  giving  the  journal  a literary  character 

^jja*aJI  Ajd£  _>  Lac 

mimmaa  ya-cnii  Janna  kalfat-a  l-mashruuc-i 
which  means  that  the  cost  of  the  project 

5.8  bi-maa  fii  ^ bu  + pronoun  ‘including’ 

This  common  idiomatic  expression  includes  the  indefinite  pronoun  maa: 

J)^  -w  I j LaJ  ^)i  >V!  £-0  VLl-CAjI 

yu-jrii  ttiSaalaat-in  mac-a  jamiic-i  l-JaTraaf-i  bi-maa  fii-haa  Hukuumat-i  ,israaJiil-a. 

He  is  in  communication  (‘conducting  contacts’)  with  all  the  parties  including 
the  government  of  Israel. 
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The  Arabic  numeral  system  has  been  described  as  “somewhat  complicated” 
(Cowan  1964,  182),  “assez  complexe  (‘rather  complex’)”  (Kouloughli  1994,  121), 
“one  of  the  trickiest  features  of  written  Arabic”  (Haywood  and  Nahmad  1962,  301), 
as  having  “a  special  difficulty”  (Cantarino  1975,  11:361),  and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  numerals  “do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  inductive  analysis”  (Ziadeh  and 
Winder  1957,  148).  These  observations  provide  an  indication  of  the  complexity  of 
a system  which  is  important  to  understand  but  also  challenging  in  the  diversity 
of  its  categories  and  rules. 

Provided  here  is  an  outline  of  the  general  structure  of  the  morphology  and  syn- 
tax of  MSA  numerals,  with  examples  taken  from  various  contemporary  contexts.1 
The  rules  and  examples  are  presented  in  numerical  order,  cardinal  numerals  first 
and  then  ordinal  numerals.2 

1 Cardinal  numerals  (al-'a'daad  ju*Vi) 

The  Arabic  numerals  “zero”  through  “ten”  are  listed  as  follows.  To  some  extent 
there  is  resemblance  with  what  are  termed  “Arabic”  numbers  in  English,  but  the 
system  is  adapted  from  the  Hindi  numeral  system  and  has  significant  differences. 


zero 

0 

Sifr3 

• 

one 

1 

wciaHid 

N 

-^lj 

two 

2 

ithnaan 

r 

JjLIjI 

three 

3 

thalaatha 

r 

ayij 

four 

4 

Jarbaca 

i 

jl 

five 

5 

xamsa 

0 

A 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague.  Dr.  Muhsin  Esseesy,  for  reading,  correcting,  and  commenting  on 
this  chapter.  See  also  Esseesy  2000. 

2 For  further  reading  on  the  morphology  and  syntax  of  Arabic  numbers,  see  Abboud  and  McCarus 
1983,  Part  1:410-21:  Cantarino  1975, 11:361-98:  Cowan  1964,  182-90;  Haywood  and  Nahmad  1962. 
301-26:  Wright  1967,  11:234-49. 

3 Cognate  with  English  ‘cipher.’ 
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six  6 sitta  ajl- 

seven  7 sabca  v 

eight  8 thamaaniya  a 

nine  9 tisca  ^ <ju*3 

ten  10  cashra  \ • 5 ji**. 

The  numerals  “one”  and  “two”  have  special  features.  “One”  has  two  forms:  an 
adjectival  (waaHid)  and  a noun  (or  pronoun)  form  ( ’ aHad ),  used  in  different  ways. 
The  numeral  “two”  is  special  because  of  the  independent  and  extensive  nature  of 
the  dual  category  in  Arabic  morphology.  The  numerals  three  to  ten,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  all  nouns. 

1.1  The  numeral  “one” 

1.1.1  waaHid  and  waaHida 

The  numeral  ‘one’  waaHid  has  the  morphological  pattern  of  an  active  participle  of 
Form  I (faacil).  It  behaves  syntactically  as  an  adjective,  following  the  counted 
noun,  and  agreeing  with  it  in  case  and  gender. 

^ wJjJb  J-jLLo 

fii  waqt-in  waaHid-in  bi-hadaf-ayni  muqaabil-a  hadaf-in  waaHid-in 

at  one  time  with  two  goals  as  opposed  to  one  goal 

jJ-JI  J-A 

hal  li-haadhaa  l-balad-i  Jakthar-u  min-i  sm-in  waaHid-in? 

Does  this  country  have  more  than  one  name? 

S j^.1  ^ 4_luj  ^Jl  <_>  j-ixJI  >.  aft ^1 

qabl-a  ’an  yu-xaffif-a  l-cuquubat-a  3ilaa  sanat-in  waaHidat-in  faqaT 
before  he  lightened  the  penalty  to  one  year  only 

1.1.2  ‘One  of’:  JaHad  and  iHdaa 

This  form  of  “one”  is  usually  used  when  expressing  the  notion  “one  of.”4  It  is 
a noun  that  forms  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa  or  genitive  construct,  with  the 

4 However,  waaHid  min  is  also  occasionally  found  for  the  expression  of  “one  of”: 

1 d K...  j\lj  -wll  JLLLo  J-S I yo  J l g K A al-ii-all 

al-minTaqat-u  kull-u-haa  waaHidat-un  min  'aqall-i  manaaTiq-i  l-jazaaJir-i  sukkaan-an. 

The  entire  region  is  one  of  the  lowest-populated  in  Algeria. 

JjJ)  a 1 1 ^ A I \y,  \-N-  Ij  ^Jl 

Jilaa  waaHid-in  min  ’ahamm-i  l-fiinuun-i  l-mu‘ aaSirat-i 
to  one  of  the  most  important  contemporary  arts 
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following  noun  in  the  genitive  dual  or  plural,  or  pronoun,  which  is  dual  or 
plural.  The  masculine  form,  JaHad , is  triptote;  the  feminine  form,  JiHdaa,  is 
invariable. 

1 .1 .2.1  'aHad  jaJ: 

3 pi  ifrui Iima 

fii  JaHad-i  mustashfayaat-i  jiddat-a 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Jidda 

’aHad-u-hum  J uSiib-a . 

One  of  them  was  hit. 

I -1  ,Acl  j -s. I 

q addam-a  JaHad-u  JacDaaJ-i  l-mu’tamar-i  qtiraaH-an. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  conference  offered  a proposal. 


’aHad-u  1-nuwwaab-i  1-mustaqill-iina 
one  of  the  independent  deputies 

’aHad-u  mustashaar-ii  l-raJiis-i 
one  of  the  president’s  counselors 


1 .1 .2.2  'iHdaa  ^0^.1 : The  feminine 


4 fllVi  ^>11  j ^ ^ I 

’iHdaa  mudun-i  1-minTaqat-i 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  region 

’ iHdaa  mahaamm-i  haadhihi  l-lajnat-i 
one  of  the  tasks  of  this  committee 


numeral  ’iHdaa  is  invariable  in  case: 

fii  ’iHdaa  haadhihi  l-muHaawalaat-i 
in  one  of  these  attempts 


1.1. 2. 3 NO  ONE,  NOBODY;  NEITHER  one’:  Used  with  a negative  verb,  J aHad  is 
equivalent  to  ‘no  one’  or  ‘nobody’: 

qadl-at  Jinna  ’aHad-an  laa  ya-staTiic-u  ’an  yu-waqqif-a-hum. 

She  said  that  no  one  could  stop  them. 

Q II  a^JLaJI  SjjjjYI  w I 

lamya-kun  ’aHad-un  min-a  l-’usrat-i  l-maalikat-i  fii  1-qaSr-i. 

No  one  from  the  royal  family  was  in  the  castle. 

* J J;l  -Ltllalujl  ^ 

lays-afii  stiTaa‘at-i  ’aHad-i-naa  ’an  ya-ciish-a  min  duun-i  l-Jaaxar-i. 

Neither  one  of  us  can  live  without  the  other. 
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1 .2  The  numeral  ‘two’  ithnaan  and  ithnataan 

The  numeral  “two”  has  both  feminine  and  masculine  forms  and  it  also  inflects  for 
case. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Nominative 

jLljl 

ithnaani 

ithnataani 

Genitive 

^3111 

ithnayni 

ithnatayni 

Accusative 

tjf^l 

ithnayni 

ithnatayni 

The  genitive  and  accusative  forms  of  inflection  are  identical,  putting  the 
numeral  “two”  into  the  two-way  inflection  category,  just  like  the  dual  suffix  on 
nouns  and  adjectives.  Note  that  the  initial  vowel  on  ithnaan  is  a hamzat  al-waSl,  not 
a strong  hamza  (hamzat  al-qaTc). 

1 .2.1  The  dual  (al-muthannaa  y»UJi) 

The  numeral  “two”  is  rarely  used  for  counting  purposes  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  dual  category  in  the  Arabic  grammatical  system.  Two  of  anything  is  a sepa- 
rate inflectional  class  and  receives  a separate  inflectional  suffix:  -aani  (nomina- 
tive) or  -ayni  (genitive/accusative).  Note  that  dual  agreement  (pronouns,  verbs, 
adjectives)  follows  a dual  noun.  See  Chapter  7,  sections  3.1  and  5.4. 2.1.,  subsection 
(1)  for  further  discussion  of  dual  inflection. 


1 .2.1 .1  MASCULINE  DUAL:  The  masculine  dual  is  used  to  refer  to  masculine  nouns 
or  a mix  of  feminine  and  masculine. 


daxal-a  l-malik-aani. 

The  two  rulers  entered. 

(Here,  referring  to  a king  and  queen.) 


bayn-a  l-balad-ayni 
between  the  two  countries 


.SjL^JI  ij-o  I i \ > jULiLb  ' -w  j jj Sj 

wa-qad  wujid-a  Taabaq-aani  buniy-aa 
min-a  l-Hijaarat-i. 

Two  floors  were  found  built  of  stone. 


ta-Hmil-u  bi-taw  ’ am-ayni. 
She  is  pregnant  with  twins. 
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1.2.1. 2 FEMININE  DUAL 

\ j ^ * II  (jLiljjJI 

al-dawlat-aani  l-cuZmay-aani 
the  two  super  powers 


1 .2.1 .3  DUAL  OF  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS!  Demonstrative  pronouns  also  have 
dual  forms.  When  modifying  dual  nouns,  they  agree  in  duality,  case,  and  gender: 

^ II  LhJ  j*Tt>  I II  J^hLa  g-LArJ 

min  haadh-ayni  1-SiHaafiyy-ayni  JacDaaJ-u  haat-ayni  l-lajnat-ayni 

from  these  two  journalists  the  members  of  these  two  committees 

1.2. 1.4  m/un-DELETION!  When  a dual  noun  is  the  first  term  of  an  annexation 
structure,  or  if  it  has  a pronoun  suffix,  the  nuun  (and  its  short  vowel  kasra ) of  the 
dual  suffix  is  deleted: 

lunwaan-aa  l-kitaab-ayni  fii  kitf-ay-i  l-thawr-i 

the  [two]  titles  of  the  two  books  in  the  two  shoulders  of  the  bull 

A.U.J  ^jlj  ^ 

fii  waadii  nahr-ay  dijlat-a  wa-l-furaat-i 

in  the  valley  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 

1.2. 1.5  DUAL  FOR  EMPHASIS  AND  DISAMBIGUATION!  Occasionally  the  number 
“two”  is  used  explicitly  in  order  to  emphasize,  distinguish  two  among  others,  or 
disambiguate. 

. '/LLx-o  JjIj  * " 1 ^ Jjl  'i  «~l  a 

fa-thnataani  min-haa  tu-ctabar-aani  macqil-an  li-l-mucaaraDat-i. 

(For)  two  of  them  [cities]  are  considered  a stronghold  for  the  opposition. 

^ ^ % 

ta-Dumm-u  mumaththil-ayni  thnayni  can  kull-i  jaanib-in. 

It  includes  two  representatives  from  each  side.* 

*Here,  the  word  thnayn  is  added  to  clarify  the  status  of  the  word  mumaththil-ayni 
because  in  unvoweled  Arabic  script  it  looks  identical  to  the  plural, 
mumaththil-iina 


tjL;^^.VI  l V>  j J-oJ  I Lai 

Jammaa  l-madiinat-aani  l-  ’uxray-aani 

as  for  the  other  two  cities 

j^iiluJI  J^Lk 

xilaal-a  l-sanat-ayni  1-maaDiyat-ayni 
during  the  past  two  years 
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1.2. 1.6  ‘BOTH’  kilaa  AND  kiltaa  The  words  kilaa  (m.)  and  kiltaa  (f.)  are  quantifiers 
used  to  express  the  concept  of  “both.”  These  words  are  related  to  the  noun  kull  ‘all,’ 
and  are  not  part  of  the  numeral  system,  but  are  considered  to  have  numerative 
meaning.  They  are  specifically  dual  and  followed  either  by  a noun  in  the  dual  or  by 
a dual  pronoun  suffix. 

When  followed  by  a noun  they  do  not  inflect  for  case;  when  followed  by  a pro- 
noun, they  do  inflect  for  case. 

in  both  cases  fii  kiltaa  l-Haalat-ayni  ^ ^ 

with  both  his  (two)  hands  bi-kiltaa  yad-ay-hi  a_>  jj  l K > 

both  of  them  (m.)  kilaa-humaa 

with  both  of  them  bi-kil-ay-himaa  1 ^ > 

For  further  discussion  of  kilaa  and  kiltaa,  see  Chapter  9,  section  1.3. 


1 .3  Numerals  three  to  ten 

Arabic  numerals  three  to  ten  have  two  distinctive  characteristics:  first,  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  a plural  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  and  second,  they  show  gender  polar- 
ity, or  reverse  gender  agreement  with  the  counted  noun.  That  is,  if  the  singular 
noun  is  masculine,  the  numeral  will  have  the  feminine  marker  taa3  marbuuTa,  and 
if  the  singular  noun  is  feminine,  the  numeral  will  be  in  the  masculine  form. 

The  numerals  three  to  ten  are  as  follows: 


Used  for  counting  f.  nouns 


thalaath 

Jarbac 

xams 

sitt 

c*“ 

sabc 

£_i_LU 

thamaanin5 

JjLaJ 

tisc 

cashr 

Used  for  counting  m.  nouns 
thalaatha  aJMj 

arbaca  4_xjjI 

xamsa 
sitta 

sab' a 

thamaaniya 

tisca  ouu] 

cashara 


5 The  numeral  ‘eight’  thamaanin,  is  defective  in  the  masculine  gender  (the  feminine  form,  ending  in 
taa  ’ marbuuTa,  is  triptote,  or  regular  in  declension).  As  an  indefinite  defective  noun  it  declines  as 
follows:  nominative  and  genitive  have  identical  form:  thamaan-in ; accusative  has  the  form  thamaaniy- 
an : as  a definite  noun,  the  nominative  and  genitive  are  also  identical:  thamaanii,  and  the  accusative 
definite  form  is  thamaaniy-a.  See  the  declension  for  defective  nouns  in  Chapter  7.  section  5.4.3 
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In  recitation  form,  in  counting  without  a counted  noun,  or  in  referring  to  a 
specific  numeral  alone,  the  form  with  taaJ  marbuuTa  is  usually  used.  For  example: 

jdj  CL.  jJj 

raqm-u  sittat-in  huwa  raqm-un  siHriyy-un.  waaHid-un,  ithnaani,  thalaathat-un! 
The  number  six  is  a magic  number.  One,  two  three! 

1.3.1  Three  to  ten  counted  nouns 

Counted  noun  phrases  from  three  to  ten  have  two  forms,  definite  (“the  five 
houses”)  and  indefinite  (“five  houses”).  If  an  adjective  follows  the  counted  noun 
(“the  five  large  houses;  five  large  houses”),  it  agrees  with  the  noun  in  case,  gender, 
and  definiteness.  For  nonhuman  plural  nouns,  the  adjective  is  feminine  singular 
and  for  human  nouns,  the  adjective  is  plural. 

1.3. 1.1  INDEFINITE  COUNTED  NOUN:  With  an  indefinite  counted  item,  the 
numeral  shows  reverse  gender  agreement  and  precedes  the  counted  noun.  The 
case  marker  on  the  numeral  varies  according  to  its  role  in  the  sentence  and  it 
is  considered  definite  because  it  is  in  an  ’iDaafa  relationship  with  the  noun,  so 
the  case  ending  on  the  numeral  is  in  definite  form  (i.e.,  it  does  not  take 
nunation).  The  counted  noun  itself  is  plural,  indefinite,  and  in  the  genitive 
case. 

(1)  Feminine  noun  = masculine  numeral  form 

S o M-j 

thalaath-u  maxTuuTaat-in  (singular  maxTuuTa  LUjU-^) 
three  manuscripts 

thalaath-u  qaSaa  ’id-a  (singular  qaSiida  £ lii  0 ) 
three  odes 

na-qraJ-u  thalaath-a  muqaabalaat-in.  (singular  muqaabala  aJLULo) 

We  are  reading  three  interviews. 

jl_ll  oMj 

thalaath-u  ’aabaar-in  camiiqat-in  (singular  biJr  jlj  f 
three  deep  wells 


6 The  singular  of  “well”  (biJr ) looks  masculine  but  is  actually  cryptofeminine. 
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xams-a  marraat-in  fii  l-yawm-i  (singular  marra  l ^ ) 
five  times  a day 


J^x. 

Dimn-a  sitt-i  firaq-i  ‘amal-iti  (singular  firqa 
within  six  working  groups 


CjLcLlu  ^jUj  SjaI 

li-muddat-i  thamaanii  saacaat-in  (singular  saaca  ixLu) 
for  a period  of  eight  hours 


saraq-uu  tisc-a  sayyaaraat-in.  (singular  sayyaara  SjU-) 
They  stole  nine  cars. 


(2)  Masculine  noun  = feminine  numeral  form 

’arba'at-u  xanaajir-a  (singular  xanjarj^i^) 
four  daggers 


xamsat-u  daraahim-a  (singular  dirham  ^ajj) 
five  dirhams 


4 > 1 1 ^ 1 1 ^ Q , **  1 1 jli£  4 ' ...  4r  j.ui 

bi-surcat-i  sittat-i  kiiluumitraat-in  fii  l-thaaniyat-i  (singular  kiiluumitr 
at  the  rate  of  six  kilometers  per  second 

.1  j)  1 Q~  f I .Til  A % lul  I .-^il  j 

wa-JaDaaf-at  Janna  sabcat-a  ’ ashxaaS-in  uctuqil-uu.  (singular  shaxS 
It  added  that  seven  persons  were  detained. 

jLial  Sj i <■> fc  4_il_uj-a 

Jilaa  masaafat-i  casharat-i  ’ amtaar-in  (singular  mitr  jLo) 
to  a distance  of  ten  meters 

(3)  Indefinite  counted  noun  plus  adjective: 

.4_LujLxiI  qL^I  \~\  <LjUj  1_J 

la-naa  thalaathat-u  Htiyaajaat-in  'asaasiyyat-in.  (singular  iHtiyaaj 
We  have  three  basic  needs. 
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4_JLLLo 

li-thalaathat-i  mawaasim-a  mutataaliyat-in  (singular  mawsim 
for  three  successive  seasons 

.jj-a.  c-\ jLm  <L*_i  ji  J 

ya-staqbil-u  ’arba‘at-a  sufaraa  ’-a  judud-in.  (singular  safiir 
He  welcomes  four  new  ambassadors. 


xamsat-u  mu’tamaraat-in  duwaliyyat-in  (singular  muJtamar 
five  international  conferences 


(4)  Indefinite  with  definite  meaning:  This  can  occur  when  a numeral  is  used 
with  a superlative  expression,  where  the  superlative  adjective  is  followed  by 
an  indefinite  plural  noun.7 

£-»  J1  ^ 

fii  Jahamm-i  Jarbac-i  mudun-in 
in  the  most  important  four  cities 

(5)  Indefinite  noun  with  following  numeral:  Rarely,  an  indefinite  counted  noun 
will  precede  the  numeral.  The  numeral  still  shows  reverse  gender,  but  in  this 
position  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  noun  and  takes  the  same  case  as  the  noun: 

CjUj  ol  Ml  K J Mifc. 

min  xilaal-i  jalasaat-in  thalaath-in  (singular  jalsa 
through  three  sessions 

J JMik. 

xilaal-a  cuquud-in  thalaathat-in  (singular  caqd  ^k.) 
during  three  decades 

(6)  Indefinite  numeral  followed  by  min  ‘of’:  When  indicating  a specific  num- 
ber of  items  among  a larger  number,  an  indefinite  form  of  the  numeral  may 
be  used  followed  by  min  ‘of’  and  a definite  noun  or  noun  phrase: 

JaiUI  J jJj  J*  jVirtj 

ya-Dumm-u  Jarbacat-an  min  wuzaraa’-i  1-nifT-i. 

It  includes  four  of  the  petroleum  ministers. 


7 For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Chapter  10,  section  4.2.4. 
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1 .3.1 .2  DEFINITE  COUNTED  NOUN:  In  the  definite  form,  the  numeral  is  in  apposition 
with  the  noun.  It  follows  the  noun,  it  agrees  with  the  noun  in  case,  it  has  the 
definite  article,  and  it  shows  reverse  gender  agreement. 

(1)  Masculine  noun:  With  a noun  that  is  masculine  in  the  singular,  a feminine 
numeral  form  is  used: 

’arkaan-u  l-Jislaam-i  l-xamsat-u  (singular  rukn  j) 
the  five  pillars  of  Islam 

VI  j^&jlJI  Jl I^Jo 

Tiwaal-a  1 -cuquud-i  l-thalaathat-i  l-Jaxiirat-i  (singular  caqd  ^ ) 
during  the  last  three  decades 

A.luJl  Jo  All  I £lj 

wuzaraa  ’-u  1-niJT-i  l-sittat-u  (singular  waziir  ^ Jj) 
the  six  oil  ministers 

(2)  Feminine  noun:  With  a noun  that  is  feminine  in  the  singular,  the  mascu- 
line form  of  the  numeral  is  used: 

iokaVl  £-}jVl  c* U-?Jl 

al-jihaat-u  l-’arbal-u  l-°aSliyyat-u  (singular  jiha 
the  four  cardinal  directions 

a -^Jl  . .'all  cjUjj 

daqqaat-u  l-qalb-i  l-xams-u  (singular  daqqa  a_Sj). 
the  five  heartbeats 

fii  l-qaarraat-i  l-xams-i  (singular  qaarra  i jL5) 
on  the  five  continents 

£_lxu_ll  ■_?  ^ II  OjJ* 

bayn-a  mumaththil-ii  haadhihi  1-SuHuf-i  l-sab‘-i  (singular  SaHiifa  a.^^) 
among  the  representatives  of  these  seven  newspapers 

(3)  Definite  counted  noun  with  following  adjective:  When  a definite  counted 
noun  is  modified  by  an  adjective,  the  adjective  follows  the  numeral  and 
agrees  with  the  noun  in  gender,  case,  and  definiteness.  For  nonhuman 
nouns,  the  plural  form  of  the  adjective  is  feminine  singular;  for  human 
nouns,  the  adjective  is  plural  in  form. 

aJjjjjlaJI  a, » \iull  > &aLJI 

bayn-a  Jalwaan-i  l-Tayf-i  l-sabcat-i  1-ma‘ruufat-i  (singular  lawn 
among  the  seven  known  colors  of  the  spectrum 
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Jjl'i  i_Sjiu  4jLLo^JI  A ...  ^ A.  II  j j \ l all 

JawDaH-a  J anna  l-faa  'iz-iina  l-xamsat-a  l-  ’awaa  ’il-afii  l-musaabaqat-i  sawfa 
yu-maththil-uuna  bilaad-a-hum.  (singular /atfiz^Li) 

He  declared  that  the  first  five  winners  in  the  match  would  represent  their 
country. 

1.3.2  Plural  numerals 

The  numerals  taken  in  groups,  such  as  “tens”  are  made  plural  with  the  sound  fem- 
inine plural  marker  - aat : 

. A ' 1 I ^ Lfij V I l~i  1^ ...f  Ij a t-> -v 

HaTam-uu  ‘asharaat-i  l-  'arqaam-i  l-qiyaasiyyat-i. 

They  broke  tens  of  records. 

1 .4  Numerals  eleven  and  twelve 

The  numerals  eleven  and  twelve  start  the  teens  number  series.8  In  this  set  of 
numerals,  the  numeral  names  are  compounds,  that  is,  they  are  formed  of  two 
parts,  the  first  part  referring  to  the  first  digit  and  the  second  part  always  some 
form  of  the  word  “ten”  (cashar  or  cashra). 

Eleven:  The  numeral  eleven  is  invariable  in  case,  being  accusative  at  all  times. 
The  first  component  of  the  compound  number  is  the  word  ’ aHad  (m.)  jaJ  or 
JiHdaa  (f.)  <^^1,  rather  than  the  word  waaHid.  Both  parts  of  the  compound 
numeral  show  the  same  gender. 

Twelve:  The  numeral  twelve  shows  two  case  inflections,  nominative  and  geni- 
tive-accusative, along  the  lines  of  the  numeral  “two”  and  the  dual.  Both  parts  of 
the  compound  numeral  show  the  same  gender. 


Masculine 

Feminine 

eleven 

jiiiC  .XaJ 

Stj  ilif  1 

JaHad-a 

JiHdaa 

cashar-a 

cashrat-a 

twelve  nominative 

j .ii c Lijl 

>•  j " ■ r 1 11  '1 

ithn-aa 

Jithnat-aa 

cashar-a 

cashrat-a 

twelve  genitive- 

ajPur  ^ ' ''  1 

accusative 

ithn-ay 

ithnat-ay 

cashar-a 

cashrat-a 

In  contemporary  newspaper  Arabic,  numerals  over  ten  tend  to  be  in  figures  rather  than  spelled 
out  in  words.  In  this  chapter  the  numbers  are  converted  into  spelled-out  numerals  in  order  to 
illustrate  how  they  are  pronounced  and  how  the  numeral  system  works. 
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When  used  in  a counted  noun  phrase,  both  components  of  the  compound 
numerals  eleven  and  twelve  agree  with  the  counted  noun  in  gender.  They  do 
not  show  gender  polarity.  They  are  followed  by  a noun  in  the  accusative  singular. 
This  accusative  is  a form  of  tamyiiz,  or  “accusative  of  specification.”9 

1.4.1  Indefinite  counted  nouns 

1. 4.1.1  FEMININE  COUNTED  NOUN  = FEMININE  ELEVEN  OR  TWELVE! 

. SjjJ  Sji  u C.  ^j_^l  ia!> 

thaman-u-haa  JiHdaa  cashrat-a  liirat-an 
Its  price  is  eleven  liras/pounds. 

.4  im  Sji lit  ^ j I ~»y  i 

buniy-at  qabl-a  JiHdaa  ‘ashrat-a 
sanat-an. 

It  was  built  eleven  years  ago. 


.SjaJ  SjxxlL.  L.~i  i~il  1 ^ 

thaman-u-haa  thnat-aa  ‘ashrat-a 
liirat-an. 

Its  price  is  twelve  liras/pounds. 

a i . . i ■ r. c ^ i u | , a -■  t > » 

buniy-at  qabl-a  tlmat-ay  ‘ashrat-a 
sanat-an. 

It  was  built  twelve  years  ago. 


1.4. 1.2  MASCULINE  NOUN  = MASCULINE 

1 A AfJ  \ \ -v  I 1 ^ \ A *> 

thaman-u-haa  JaHad-a  ‘ashar-a 
dirham-an. 

Its  price  is  eleven  dirhams. 

.Lolx  jJaa£.  1 "■_>  « » 

buniy-at  qabl-a  ’aHad-a  'ashar-a 
caam-an. 

It  was  built  eleven  years  ago. 


ELEVEN  OR  TWELVE! 

.1  A AjJ  J '■  ■ c UjI  1 Q 

thaman-u-haa  thn-aa  ashar-a 
dirham-an. 

Its  price  is  twelve  dirhams. 

.Lolx.  jiLx.  Qii > 

buniy-at  qabl-a  thn-ay  ‘ashar-a  aam-an. 
It  was  built  twelve  years  ago. 


1.4.2  Definite  counted  nouns  with  eleven  and  twelve 

When  the  counted  noun  is  definite,  the  numeral  eleven  or  twelve  follows  the 
plural  noun  and  the  definite  article  is  affixed  to  the  first  part  of  the  numeral 
only.  The  case  marker  of  the  noun  varies  depending  on  the  role  of  the  noun  in 
the  sentence;  the  case  marker  on  eleven  is  always  accusative;  the  case  marker 
on  the  first  part  of  the  numeral  twelve  varies  according  to  the  case  of  the  noun  it 
modifies. 


For  further  discussion  of  the  tamyiiz  structure  see  Chapter  7,  section  5.33.7,  and  Chapter  11 
section  6. 
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1 .4.2.1  MASCULINE  DEFINITE  PLURAL  NOUN! 


J C \ V I J . ■ -V 

HaDar-a  l-sufaraa’-u  l-’aHad-a  cashar-a. 
The  eleven  ambassadors  came. 

c.  j^Vl  vlj^i  ii  n ...  > 

ya-staqbil-u  l-sufaraa’-a  l-’aHad-a 
‘ashar-a. 

He  is  welcoming  the  eleven 
ambassadors. 


■J  <*iC  l \ > V I P lj  o ■■■  1 1 J I ^ ~v 

HaDar-a  l-sufaraa  ’-u  l-thn-aa  ‘ashr-a. 
The  twelve  ambassadors  came. 

.jxu£-  ^_LJ  Vl  f-  I jAluJ  I J Q"  .X.J 
ya-staqbil-u  l-sufaraa  ’-a 
l-thnay' ashar-a. 

He  is  welcoming  the  twelve 
ambassadors. 


1.4. 2. 2 FEMININE  DEFINITE  NOUN! 

. o I j LLu  V I .•'j.A-v 

HaDar-at-i  l-’ustaadhaat-u  l-’iHdaa  cashrat-a. 

The  eleven  professors  (f.)  came. 

. ijt  ti  C I VnVl  o I j I “ 1 V I . ~ ^ -v 

HaDar-at-i  l-  ’ustaadhaat-u  l-ithnat-aa  casharat-a. 

The  twelve  professors  (f.)  came. 

^Vl  pi  jl  'im  Vl  J v Q~  ...j 

ya-staqbil-u  l-’ustaadhaat-i  1-iHdaa  ‘ashrat-a. 

He  is  welcoming  the  eleven  professors  (f.). 

1 J VI  cljLL-Vl 

ya-staqbil-u  l-  ’ustaadhaat-i  l-ithnat-ay  e ashrat-a. 

He  is  welcoming  the  twelve  professors  (f.). 

1 .5  Numbers  thirteen  to  nineteen 

The  group  of  “teens”  numerals  are  similar  to  the  numeral  eleven  in  that  they 
are  invariably  in  the  accusative  case  and  are  followed  by  a singular  accusative 
noun.  They  are  unlike  eleven  and  twelve  in  that  the  first  part  of  the  compound 
number  shows  gender  polarity  with  the  counted  noun,  while  the  second  part 
of  the  compound  number  shows  direct  gender  agreement  with  the  counted 
noun. 

That  is,  the  first  element,  three  to  nine,  behaves  in  gender  like  the  cardinal 
numbers  three  to  nine.  The  second  element  behaves  more  like  an  adjective,  agree- 
ing with  the  counted  noun  in  gender. 
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With  feminine  counted  noun:  With  masculine  counted  noun: 


thirteen 

6^  1I1C  d>  » 

j ■■■f  A_j 

thalaath-a  cashrat-a 

thalaathat-a  cashar-a 

fourteen 

ijZa£.  £_»jl 

A_a_j jl 

Jarba‘-a  c ashrat-a 

Jarbacat-a  ‘ ashar-a 

fifteen 

xams-a  c ashrat-a 

xamsat-a  cashar-a 

sixteen 

**  ' ■ 

^ i"if  4 \ 

sitt-a  cashrat-a 

sittat-a  c ashar-a 

seventeen 

AjiuC  ^ ' ■■  ■ 

Jlllf  4 t t l.l 

sabr-a  c ashrat-a 

sabcat-a  c ashar-a 

eighteen 

l A > 

A_u  1 a ' 

thamaaniy-a  cashrat-a 

thamaaniyat-a  cashar 

nineteen 

"|f  ' 

Ji.if  4 f m t 

tisc-a  c ashrat-a 

tiscat-a  cashar-a 

1.5.1  Indefinite  counted  noun 


.l_p-0  jTuf  aJ jla  £ 1 >_i 


ya-blugh-u  Tuul-u-hu  thalaathat-a  cashar-a  mitr-an. 
Its  length  reaches  thirteen  meters. 


Lal_£.  jtti C j-o  ^ 1c 

calaa  madaa  xamsat-a  ‘ashar-a 
caam-an 

over  a period  of  fifteen  years 

. Vl_J  j j aJj  ^,^.11 

thaman-u  l-jariidat-i  xamsat-a  ‘ashar-a  riyaal-an. 

The  cost  of  the  newspaper  is  fifteen  rials. 


.«LiJ  1.^x4  3 jjJjs. 

faaz-uu  bi-’arba‘-a  ‘ashrat-a 
miidaaliyyat-an. 

Tliey  won  fourteen  medals. 


d 4 . Tl  a jMlt  ^nl  I , >-S  1 

ya-Dumm-u  tisc-a  1 ashrat-a  shaqqat-at 
It  contains  nineteen  apartments. 


^ »iii 


li-muddat-i  sitt-a  ‘ashrat-a  sanat-an 
for  a period  of  sixteen  years 
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LijLi  jjJxt 

can  sabcat-a  cashar-a  naaJib-an 
from  seventeen  representatives 


LlJjS  1^, Ac.  jjJuS. 

can  xamsat-a  cashar-a  ‘ uDw-an 
kurdiyy-an 

from  fifteen  Kurdish  members10 


1.5.2  Definite  counted  noun 

A definite  counted  noun  with  a teens  numeral  is  in  the  plural,  followed  by  the 
teens  numeral  prefixed  with  the  definite  article.  The  article  is  on  only  the  first 
part  of  the  numeral  compound,  not  the  second  part.  Whereas  the  counted  noun 
in  this  situation  may  be  in  any  case  that  its  role  in  the  sentence  requires,  the  teens 
numeral  remains  invariably  in  the  accusative  case.  The  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound number  shows  gender  polarity. 

jttiC.  A,  m A -kJ  I (■  1 i Ac.  V I 

al-Ja‘Daa’-u  l-xamsat-a  cashr-a 
the  fifteen  members 

When  counting  or  listing  the  numerals  by  themselves,  the  form  with  the  femi- 
nine marker  on  the  first  element  is  used,  i.e.,  xamsat-a  cashar-a,  sittat-a  cashar-a, 
sabcat-a  cashar-a  ‘fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen.’ 

1 .6  Numerals  twenty  to  ninety-nine 

The  even  tens  numerals  are  constructed  as  a numeral  stem  joined  with  a sound 
masculine  plural  suffix  that  inflects  two  ways  for  case,  -uuna  for  the  nominative 
and  -iina  for  genitive-accusative.11  These  even  tens  numerals  themselves  do  not 
show  any  gender  distinctions  or  differences. 

The  numbers  twenty  to  ninety-nine  are  followed  by  a singular  accusative 
counted  noun,  which  is  a form  of  tamyiiz,  or  accusative  of  specification. 


twenty 

cishruuna/  cishriina12 

/ u j 

thirty 

thalaathuuna/thalaathiina 

forty 

Jarbacuuna / Jarbaciina 

Je*-?  j1 

SjauX  ^ iii  > II 

fii  l-ghuraf-i  l-tisc-a  ‘asharat-a 
in  the  nineteen  rooms 


1.5.3  In  independent  form 


10  Note  that  the  adjective  agrees  strictly  with  the  counted  noun  and  is  singular,  although  the  mean- 
ing is  plural. 

11  In  spoken  Arabic,  the  tens  numbers  are  reduced  to  one  case,  the  genitive-accusative.  However,  in 
written  Arabic,  the  case  distinction  is  still  maintained  if  the  number  is  written  out. 

12  The  base  form  for  this  number  appears  to  be  from  the  lexical  root  for  “ten,”  and  it  has  been  theo- 
rized that  originally,  it  might  have  been  something  like  ’cishr-aani  'two-tens’  and  that  the  dual  suf- 
fix came  subsequently  to  resemble  the  other  tens  suffixes  by  a process  of  analogy. 
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fifty 

xamsuuna/ xamsiina 

sixty 

sittuuna/ sittiina 

seventy 

sabcuuna/sabciina 

Of*  .l,u/  0 

eighty 

thamaanuuna/thamaaniina 

ninety 

tiscuuna/tisciina 

Oi*‘*T*/  0 jXuA~' 

1.6.1  Indefinite  counted  noun 

‘ishmuna  qirsh-an  fii  ‘ishriina  mujallad-an 

twenty  piasters  in  twenty  volumes 

jjlu  jlj  I 

bi-mushaarakat-i  Jakthar-a  min  ’arba'iina  daar-a  nashr-in 
with  the  participation  of  more  than  forty  publishing  houses 

^_yO  j J j-a  JJLj 

bacd-a  muruur-i  Jakthar-a  min  sittiina' aam-an 
after  the  passage  of  more  than  sixty  years 

j JtuA  \ 

xamsuuna  min  muwaZZaf-ii  1-maHaTTat-i13 
fifty  of  the  station  employees 

1.6.2  Plurals  of  tens 

The  plural  form  of  the  tens  numerals  is  the  sound  feminine  plural,  which  is  suf- 
fixed to  the  genitive-accusative  form  of  the  number: 


twenties 

cishriinaat 

L_i_»  ^ i.if 

thirties 

thalaathiinaat 

.-■I  ~ 

forties 

Jarbaciinaat 

* _' * * j 1 

fifties 

xamsiinaat 

.-.1  '_*■■■  ^ 

sixties 

sittiinaat 

oUCL. 

seventies 

sabciinaat 

L — 1 1 \ \ . . . 

eighties 

thamaaniinaat 

.-J  1 1 il 

nineties 

tisciinaat 

,~.l  ' ><  ...t 

13  Because  the  word  xamsuuna  here  is  followed  by  the  preposition  min,  the  counted  noun  is  not 
governed  by  the  numeral,  but  is  plural. 
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il  “‘1  Ml! I <Lajl  JJLj 

bacd-a  Jazmat-i  l-thalaathiinaat-i 
l-kubraa 

after  the  great  crisis  of  the  thirties 


jZuaM  ~‘l  ' j * » II  ^ ~ -v 

Hattaa  l-sabciinaat-i  min-a  l-qarn-i 
l-cishriina 

up  to  the  seventies  of  the  twentieth 
century 


1.6.3  Compound  tens 

To  construct  compound  tens  numerals,  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  an  indef- 
inite number  joined  to  the  second  by  the  conjunction  wa-  ‘and.’  The  first  digit 
shows  case  and  gender  as  follows: 

1 .6.3.1  THE  “ONES”  AND  “twos”  The  units  twenty-one,  thirty-one  and  so  forth  are 
constructed  with  the  numeral  “one”  and  then  the  tens  component.  The  numeral 
“one”  shows  straight  gender  agreement  with  the  noun.  It  can  be  either  of  the  form 
waaHidl  waaHida  or  the  form  JaHad/JiHdaa. 

The  “twos”  units  inflect  for  case  as  duals  and  show  straight  gender  agreement 
with  the  counted  noun. 


With  masculine  counted  noun:  With  feminine  counted  noun: 


twenty-one  j j j ^.Ij 


waaHid-un  wa-cishruuna 


waaHidat-un  wa-cishruuna 


or 

o % t 

’aHad-un  wa-cishruuna 
twenty-two  j j jLlc.  j jLIjI 

ithnaani  wa-cishruuna 

ithnayni  wa-cishruuna 
Lo  J' j“.f  j I j)  6 

li-muddat-i  waaHid-in  wa-'ishriina  yawm-an 
for  a period  of  twenty-one  days 


or 

JiHdaa  wa-cishruuna 

ithnataani  wa-cishruuna 

Oj  6^** 
ithnatayni  wa-cishruuna 

fii  thnatayni  wa-'ishriina  SafHat-an 
in  twenty-two  pages 


A \ i iii  j_»  j-t.clj  )ml  j v V 

li-mudddat-i  JiHdaa  wa-'  ishriina  sanat-an  li-thnayni  wa-'  ishriina  ’usbuu'-an 
for  a period  of  twenty-one  years  for  twenty-two  weeks 
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1 .6.3.2  TENS  NUMERALS  PLUS  THREES  TO  NINES!  Numerals  such  as  twenty-four, 
seventy-six,  thirty-five  and  so  on  are  compounded  of  the  single  digit  number 
linked  to  the  tens  numeral  by  means  of  the  conjunction  wa-,  making  combinations 
such  as  “four  and  twenty,  six  and  seventy,  five  and  thirty,”  and  so  forth.  Except  for 
the  numeral  eight,  which  belongs  to  the  defective  declension,  the  single  digits  are 
triptote,  they  take  nunation,  and  they  show  reverse  gender  with  the  counted 
noun.  The  counted  noun  is  singular,  indefinite,  and  accusative.  Both  parts  of  the 
numeral  inflect  for  case. 


(1)  Indefinite  counted  noun: 


4xLuj  jl  JJLJ 

bacd-a  ’arbal-in  wa-‘ishriina 
saa‘at-an 

after  twenty-four  hours 


1 a l ift  jjoia  S j Si  ^1 

Jakthar-u  min  xamsat-in  wa-xamsiina 
fiilm-an 

more  than  fifty-five  films 


•<*  >*-l  jLaj 

tanaafas-uu  fii  thamaan-in  wa-'ishriina  Wbat-an. 

They  competed  in  twenty-eight  sports. 

LaLc.  j 6j-a£. 

cumr-u-hu  thalaathat-un  wa-sittuuna  ‘aam-cin. 

He  is  sixty-three  years  old  (‘His  age  is  sixty-three  years’). 


(2)  Definite  counted  noun:  With  a definite  counted  noun  from  20  to  99,  the 
numeral  comes  first  and  has  the  definite  article,  followed  by  the  singular 
indefinite  noun  in  the  accusative  case: 

L-aJ  <j  J*-}  jVlj  LiL»  ^ It  A_lui  MUI  Jl 

‘aliyy  baabaa  wa-l-arba‘uuna  USS-an  Tiwaal-a  l-thalaathiina  sanat-an-i 

Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves  1-maaDiyat-i 

during  the  past  thirty  years 

II  ^ > ■— -v.  1 1 aIII  .=-1  a ...  I 

J asmaaJ-u  llaah-i  l-Husnaa  l-tis’at-u  wa-tis’uuna 
the  ninety-nine  attributes  of  God 


1.7  The  even  hundreds 

The  word  for  “hundred”  in  Arabic  is  miJa , spelled  both  as  il*  and  It  is  a fem- 
inine noun  and  remains  feminine  at  all  times.  When  used  with  a counted  noun, 
it  goes  into  an  JiDaafa  relationship  with  the  noun  and  that  noun  is  in  the  genitive 
singular.  The  concept  of  “two  hundred”  is  expressed  by  using  miJa  in  the  dual, 
with  the  dual  suffix.  The  dual  suffix  here  obeys  the  law  of  mum-drop  when  it  goes 
into  an  JiDaafa  with  a following  counted  noun: 
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one  hundred 

A_La 

mi’a 

two  hundred 

jIHa 

miJat-aani 

(nominative) 

miJat-ayni 

(accusative/genitive) 

1.7.1  Counting  in  even  one  and  two  hundreds 


d—i  ^|_M  d— 

mi’at-u  qunbulat-in  yadawiyycit-in 
100  hand  grenades 


jjX  jjj J jIajJLS  <Lla 

mi  ’at-u  kiiluumitr-in  sharq-a  cadan-a 
100  kilometers  east  of  Aden 


4_LA  6_uJ 

li-muddat-i  mi’at-i  yawm-in 
for  a period  of  100  days 


^yudsk  LLla  jVjJ  ^ Vta  t 

mi ’at-aa  fils-in  bi-mi ’at-ay  duulaar-in 

200  fils  (a  unit  of  currency)  for  200  dollars 


1 1 » 4-LA  ^Jl j A ~l  ....  I -v 

fii  jalsaat-i-hi  Hawaalii  mi  ’at-u  baaHith-in. 

In  its  sessions  [are]  approximately  100  researchers. 


1.7.2  Definite  hundreds  phrases 

In  this  case,  the  word  mi’a  has  the  definite  article,  and  the  counted  noun  is  geni- 
tive singular  indefinite.  In  these  examples,  the  hundreds  phrase  serves  as  the  sec- 
ond term  of  an  ’iDaafa. 

jIa  d_L4jl  3 1 \,JJ  jIa  A_laJI 

sibaaq-u  l-mi’at-i  mitr-in  baTal-u  l-mi  ’at-i  mitr-in 

the  hundred-meter  race  the  champion  of  the  hundred  meters 


1.7. 2.1  EXPRESSING  ‘PERCENT’:  To  express  the  concept  of  percent,  the  term 
fii  l-mi’at-i  or  bi-l-miJat-i  is  used: 


4_loJLi  4-la 
mi  ’at-un  bi-l-mi  ’at-i 
100  percent 


a \ aII  ^j}  jLlc.  a 

yu-mlik-aani  xamsat-a  cashar-afii  l-mi’at-i 
min-a  l-sharikat-i. 

The  two  of  them  own  15  percent  of  the 
company. 


A J fl  j ^Jl  Q Lj  -\  1>  1 1 ^yA  A_1aJI  JaXw]  J-k  > 

fii  naHw-i  tis'iinafii  l-mi’at-i  min-a  l-baladiyyaat-i  l-riifiyyat-i 


in  approximately  90  percent  of  the  rural  municipalities 
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1.7.3  Three  hundred  to  nine  hundred 

When  the  numeral  is  over  two  hundred,  the  hundred  noun  is  counted  by  a 
numeral  (in  the  masculine  form  because  miJa  is  feminine)  followed  by  the  word 
miJa  in  the  singular  genitive  form.  This  compound  numeral  may  be  written 
optionally  as  one  word. 


One  word 

Two  words 

three  hundred 

thalaath-u  miJat-in 

A-j  AJ 

A_La  oMj 

four  hundred 

Jarbac-u  miJat-in 

A iaU  j 1 

A _1a  jl 

five  hundred 

xams-u  miJat-in 

A lAw.A^ 

A_1 A 

six  hundred 

sitt-u  mi  'at-in 

A 1-0,1  tu 

A_1a 

seven  hundred 

sabc-u  miJat-in 

A \.u 

A_»_o  « 

eight  hundred 

thamaanii  miJat-in 

A 1 n i 'll  a“ 

A_1a  ^iLaj 

nine  hundred 

tisc-u  miJat-in 

A_1aJL*4*J 

A "l  A ^ IJJ  1 

The  following  counted  noun  is  genitive,  singular,  and  indefinite: 


1.7. 3.1  INDEFINITE  COUNTED  NOUN 


l.ft  A_La  £_i  j 


’ arbac-u  mi  ’at-i  miliim-in 
400  millemes 


— ^ jILo  A_Le  ^ A. 

min  xams-i  mi'at-i  mitr-in  mukaccab-in 
from  500  cubic  meters 


IjJ  A_fcLuJ  A -v 

fii  ghuDuun-i  xams-i  miJat-i  saa‘at-in  diraasiyyat-in 
during  500  study  hours 


1.8  Complex  numerals  with  hundred 

When  counting  in  the  hundreds,  the  word  mi°a  comes  first  joined  to  the  second 
part  of  the  numeral  by  the  conjunction  wa-  ‘and.’  For  example: 


107  A>i A u 

1 19  j<uf  A_3U*ij^  A_I_o 

miJat-un  wa-sabtcat-un 

miJat-un  wa-tiscat-a  cashar-a 

a hundred  and  seven 

a hundred  and  nineteen 

150  jxaaik j A_i_o 

275  > iU J A ...  A-kj  > . a 

miJat-un  wa-xamsuuna 

miJat-aani  wa-xamsat-un  wa-sabcuuna 

a hundred  and  fifty 

two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
(‘two  hundred  and  five  and  seventy’ 
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440  *-L-a  £-*^1  623  o j j a_Lo  ,zh-u 

Jarbac-u  miJat-in  wa-3  arba-uuna  sitt-u  miJat-in  wa-thalaathat-un 

four  hundred  and  forty  wa-cishruuna 

six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
(‘six  hundred  and  three  and  twenty’) 

1.8.1  Counting  with  complex  numerals  in  the  hundreds 

The  second  part  of  the  number,  being  the  part  directly  adjacent  to  the  following 
noun,  is  the  part  that  determines  the  case  and  number  of  the  counted  noun. 

1 .8.1 .1  LAST  PART  IS  3-10  FOLLOWED  BY  GENITIVE  PLURAL! 

. Ol  Ujj  J <_Lo  JjJ  - > ' 

buniy-at  qabl-a  mi’at-in  wa-sab‘at-i  ’alwaam-in. 

It  was  built  107  years  ago. 

1 .8.1 .2  LAST  PART  IS  11-99  FOLLOWED  BY  ACCUSATIVE  SINGULAR: 

.«UjJ  j WtlA  jjJLJxuj  jLlu 

jaa’-uu  min  mi  ’at-in  wa-xamsiina  mi’at-aani  wa-sab'uuna  manduub-an 

dawlat-an.  270  delegates 

They  came  from  150  countries. 

.4_C.LujJ!  I^Lo  jLZ  i » > uj  j A_Lo  £"l_>  jJI 

waSal-at  surcat-u  1-riyaaH-i  Jilaa  miJat-in  wa-sab'iina  kiiluumitr-an  fii  l-saacat-i. 

The  wind  speed  reached  170  kilometers  an  hour. 


1.8.2  Plural  “hundreds”:  miaat 

The  word  miJa  is  made  plural  with  the  sound  feminine  plural  miJaat.  When  used 
for  counting,  miJaat  is  followed  by  either  a definite  noun  in  the  genitive  plural  or 
the  preposition  min  to  express  the  “hundreds  of”  relationship. 

i <■  <. 

. AaJI  O^La  Q ft  1 C.  I 4_LLa*^l  CjLLo  ^ i ^i^l 

Jughliq-at  mi’aat-u  l-madaaris-i.  ’akthar-u  min  biD‘-i  mi’aat-i  min-a 

Hundreds  of  schools  were  closed.  l-’amthilat-i 

more  than  several  hundreds  of 
examples 


0 - _ * i * ! ' I ' JlLkls  Yl  oLw 

mi  ’aat-u  l-JaTfaal-i  l-lubnaaniyy-iina 
hundreds  of  Lebanese  children 


. ^ \A  .-'1  't-ftll  -ft"  ijj 

wa-yajtimic-u  l-mi’aat-u  min-hum. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  meeting. 
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1.9  Thousands 

The  word  for  thousand  in  Arabic  is  Jalf  plural  3aalaaf^\.  It  is  a masculine 
noun  and  is  counted  as  any  other  masculine  noun: 


1,000 

3alf 

cill 

2,000 

3alf-aani/Jalf-ayni 

Ofidl/jUjl 

3,000 

thalaathat-u  Jaalaaf-in 

Ajyji 

4,000 

Jarbacat-u  3 aalaaf-in 

5,000 

xamsat-u  ’aalaaf-in 

cflVl  A-u-a*. 

6,000 

sittat-u  3 aalaaf-in 

> s V 1 aJLlu 

7,000 

sabcat-u  J aalaaf-in 

ijLUu 

8,000 

thamaaniyat-u  3aalaaf-in 

A_i_j Laj 

9,000 

tiscat-u  Jaalaaf-in 

k__flVl  A 

10,000 

casharat-u  Jaalaaf-in 

«— flVI  aj  ili  c 

11,000 

3aHad-a  cashar-a  3 alf-an 

LfiJI  jtic  jjxl 

12,000 

ithnaa  cashar-a  3alf-an 

LflJI  1 « ' 1 

15,000 

xamsat-a  cashar-a  ’alf-an 

LflJ  I jCu-C.  A^u_aik. 

20,000 

cishruuna  3 alf-an 

25,000 

xamsat-un  wa-cishruuna  3alf-an 

LD  1 j ...f  A 

100,000 

miJat-u  3alf-in 

i_DI  aJLo 

200,000 

miJat-aa  3alf-in 

> aJI  1 ~ ^ 

475,000 

3arbac-u  mi3at-in  wa-xamsat-un 
wa-sabcuuna  3 alf-an 

LaJI  L jx  u-uj  A A_Lo  £_ijl 

1.9.1  Counting  in  thousands 

When  used  for  counting,  the  numeral  Jalf/  3aa\aaf  goes  into  an  JiDaafa  relationship 
with  the  following  noun,  which  is  in  the  genitive  singular.  In  complex  numerals 
over  a thousand  (as  with  miJa),  it  is  the  final  component  of  the  numeral  that 
determines  the  number  (singular  or  plural)  and  case  of  the  counted  noun. 

.31  m'trt  4JLJ  jl  £_Lj_i_8  JjliiJI  J _ic.  Lai 

•’ ammaa  cadad-u  l-fanaadiq-i  fa-ya-blugh-u  3arbacat-a  ’aalaaf-i  munsha’at-in. 

As  for  the  number  of  hotels,  it  reaches  4,000  establishments. 
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.1  j j ui fc  ^j-a  J&\ 

Jakthar-u  min  ’ aHad-a  ‘ashar-a  ’alf-a  riyaaDiyy-in  jaa’-uu. 

More  than  11,000  athletes  came. 

, l Oil  JjJjX  ^yQ  J&\ 

■’ akthar-u  min  thalaathat-a  ‘ ashar-a  'alf-a  kitaab-in 
more  than  13,000  books 

mi’at-un  wa-thalaathat-un  wa-xamsuuna  ’alf-a  kurdiyy-in 
153,000  Kurds 

ij~>  aj  i i<  jLljI ^ wiVl 

thalaathat-u  ’aalaaf-in  wa-’arbal-u  mi’at-in  wa-thnaani  wa-thalaathuuna 
kiiluumitr-an  murabba'-an 
3,432  square  kilometers 

.‘cLilij  ^_aJi  jjmA 

xasar-at  naHw-a  ’arbac-i  mi  ’at-in  wa  xamsiina  ’alf-a  waZiifat-in. 

It  has  lost  approximately  450,000  jobs. 

1.9.2  Special  cases 

For  the  even  thousands  plus  “one”  or  “two,”  a special  construction  exists  in  Clas- 
sical Arabic,  although  no  instances  of  it  were  encountered  in  the  data  covered  for 
this  project. 

1001  nights  2JlJj  a_LJ 

’alf-u  laylat-in  wa-laylat-un  (‘a  thousand  nights  and  a night’) 

2002  nights  jUIJ j UJi 

Jalfaa  laylat-in  wa-laylat-aani  (‘two  thousand  nights  and  two  nights’) 

1.10  Reading  years  in  dates 

Because  Arabic  has  two  words  for  ‘year,’  caam  ^.Ic.  / Jacwaam  ^.1  ^£.1  (masculine)  and 
sana  aJu*  / sanawaat  cJ jluj  (feminine),  the  numbers  in  year  dates  can  vary  in  gen- 
der. When  reading  year  dates,  the  word  for  ‘year’  (either  caam  or  sana)  precedes 
the  numeral  expression  and  is  in  an  ’iDaafa  with  it,  so  that  the  date  itself  is  the 
second  term  of  the  •’ iDaafa  and  is  in  the  genitive  case. 

Because  of  the  reverse  gender  rule,  if  the  masculine  noun  caam  is  used,  then 
any  3-10  digit  is  feminine,  and  if  the  feminine  noun  sana  is  used,  then  any  3-10 
digit  is  in  the  masculine. 

In  general,  either  the  phrase  ‘in  the  year ’ fii  caam-i  or  fii  sanat-i  is  used,  or  the 
word  caam-a  or  sanat-a  is  used  in  the  accusative  ( time  adverbial).  Sometimes  these 
phrases  are  understood  and  not  explicitly  mentioned. 
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1.10.1  ‘in  the  year  711’ 

1.10.1.1  USING  sana 

Sjilif  j A_l_o  « '■■■  aJuu 

fii  sanat-i  sabc-i  mi3at-in  wa-JiHdaa  cashrat-a 

ajjlif.  ^ ^ I j A_l_a  « 

sanat-a  sabc-i  miJat-in  wa-JiHdaa  cashrat-a 

1.10.1.2  USING  ‘aam: 

j 'ihc  \-v  I j a_Lo  ^_uu  ^Lc.  ^a 

fii  ‘aam-i  sabc-i  miJat-in  wa-JaHad-a  cashar-a 

A_i_o  ^ '■  ■■  ^1_£L 

‘aam-a  sabc-i  miJat-in  wa-JaHad-a  cashar-a 


1.10.2  ‘in  the  year  1956’ 


1 .1 0.2.1  USING  sana 


j A_l_a  ^uij  J > fiJI  A.  iixi 

/ii  sanat-i  Jalf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-sitt-in  wa-xamsiina 

_yi  ^ 

sanat-a  Jalf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-sitt-in  wa-xamsiina 


1.10.2.2  USING  ‘aam: 

jAuiA^j  AJLuj J A_l_o  ^luj J ■ all 

fii  ‘aam-i  Jalf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-sittat-in  wa-xamsiina 
aJL«j  a_Lo  ^ uu j « aJ I 

‘ aam-a  3alf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-sittat-in  wa-xamsiina 

1.10.3  ‘in  the  year  1998’ 

1.10.3.1  USING  sana 

a u ^_uj ^ • q II  ’« • ■ * ^a 

fii  sanat-i  Jalf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-thamaanin  wa-tisciina 


jjXuij ^ A_i_a  > Q II  A_Uxi 

sanat-a  3alf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-thamaanin  wa-tisciina 
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1.10.3.2  USING  laam: 


j a A_ljLaj  a A 


j . all 


fii  caam-i  Jalf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-thamaaniyat-in  wa-tisciina 


ij  A_a_>Lojj  A_l_a  j « fiJI 

caam-a  ’alf-in  wa-tisc-i  miJat-in  wa-thamaaniyat-in  wa-tisciina 


1.10.4  ‘in  the  year  2001’ 

1.10.4.1  USING  sana 

dJ^lj  J ^ ' Q ' I A \ 

sanat-a  Jalf-ayni  wa-waaHidat-in 


caam-a  Jalf-ayni  wa-waaHid-in 

NB:  In  practice,  when  saying  year  dates  out  loud,  short  vowel  case  endings  are 
often  omitted. 

1.11  Millions  and  billions 

Arabic  has  borrowed  the  terms  “million”  (milyuun  /malaayiin  and  “bil- 

lion” (bilyuun  /balaayiin  j±>yL>),  using  them  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
terms  for  hundred  and  thousand.  The  names  of  the  numerals  themselves  are  mas- 
culine and  when  counting,  they  form  the  first  term  of  an  •’ iDaafa  with  the  follow- 
ing noun,  which  is  genitive  singular. 

. ill  s '-.'nil  CjL}*^3-1I  ^Lj->I 

Jintaaj-u  l-wilaayaat-i  1-muttaHidat-i  min-a  l-na/T-i  yu-qaarib-u  milyuiin-a  banniil-in 
yawmiyy-an. 

The  oil  production  of  the  United  States  approaches  a million  barrels  daily. 

jAi.aa  j^J_U  j j j ■ ■■ 

c ishruuna  milyuun-a  mushtarik-in  bi-bilyuun-ay  duulaar-in 

twenty  million  participants  for  two  billion  dollars 

.jVj  J A_j^l-J  1 jjl  -v  'j 

ya-tajaawaz-u  thaman-u-haa  thalaathat-a  balaayiin-i  duulaar-in. 

Their  cost  exceeds  three  billion  dollars. 

<1  ~ ■■■  ^ I j V j J AjLa 

mi  ’at-u  milyuun-i  duulaar-in  lays-at  mustaghrabat-an. 

A hundred  million  dollars  is  not  unusual. 


fii  sanat-i  Jalf-ayni  wa-waaHidat-in 

1.10.4.2  USING  caam 

J ^ ^ 

fli  caam-i  }alf-ayni  wa-waaHid-in 
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2 Ordinal  numerals 

Ordinal  numerals  are  essentially  adjectives.  They  usually  follow  the  noun  that 
they  modify  and  agree  with  it  in  gender,  but  sometimes  they  precede  the  noun  as 
the  first  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa  structure.  Occasionally  they  may  also  be  used  as  inde- 
pendent substantives  (i.e.,  “the  fifth  of  May”;  “twenty  seconds”). 

2.1  ‘First:’  Jawwal  Jjl  and  3uulaa 

The  Arabic  words  for  “first”  are  ’awwal  (m.)  and  ’uulaa  (f.).  They  can  either  follow 
the  noun  they  modify  or  precede  it  as  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa. 

2.1.1  awwal 

The  word  •’ awwal  (plural  3awaa3il ) may  function  as  the  first  term  of  an  •’ iDaafa 
structure,  as  an  adjective  following  a noun,  or  as  an  independent  noun. 

2.1 .1 .1  As  first  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa , ’awwal  may  be  followed  by  either  a masculine 
or  feminine  noun. 

.Sj£iJI  ^JLxJI  Jjl 

kaan-a  Jawwal-a  rajul-infii  l-caalam-i  yu-Tabbiq-u  l-fikrat-a. 

He  was  the  first  man  in  the  world  to  apply  the  idea. 

(■  L^-J  JjV  ULsj 

wafq-an  li-  ’awwal-i  3 iHSaa  ’-in  li-l-sukkaan-i 
in  conformity  with  the  first  statistics  of  the  population 

jji 

kaan-a  3 awwal-a  man  Jalqaa  kalimat-an. 

He  was  the  first  to  give  a speech. 

• 1 Sjl_»  j Jjl  Ijj 

bada3-a  3 awwal-a  ziyaarat-in  la-hu  li-l-yaman-i. 

He  started  his  first  trip  to  Yemen. 

wa-qad  kaan-ataa  3 awwal-a  riyaaDiyyat-ayni  min-a  l-xaliij-i  tu-shaarik-aani  fii 
l-3alcaab-i  l-JuuHimbiyyat-i. 

They  were  the  first  two  female  athletes  from  the  Gulf  to  participate  in  the 
Olympic  Games. 

2. 1.1. 2 ‘THE  FIRST’:  The  word  ’awwal  may  also  be  used  independently  and 
followed  by  a preposition  to  convey  the  meaning  of ‘the  first  of;  first  among’: 

yu-ctabar-u  l-’awwal-a  min  nawc-i-hi. 

It  is  considered  the  first  of  its  kind. 
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■ \ ‘M  II  ^ I 1 ^ \ A J)  j ' ' 

tanaawal-a  l-Jawwal-u  min-haa  l-waDc-a  l-siyaasiyy-a. 

The  first  of  them  dealt  with  the  political  situation. 

.4_ui_o^J|  , ,UJVI  Jj'Vl  j-A  ■ Q HI 

al-laqab-u  huwa  l-’awwal-u  bayn-a  l-Jalqaab-i  1-xamsat-i. 

The  title  is  the  first  of  (‘among’)  the  five  titles. 

2.1 .1 .3  PLURAL  OF  ’awwai:  ’awaaJil  J^ljl  : The  word  ’awwal  has  a plural,  ’awaa’il, 
which  can  mean  ‘the  first  [ones],’  the  ‘earliest  [parts],’  or  the  ‘most  prominent.’ 

Jj-^I  lP'j1  6-°  0^  Jjiji  ^ 

kaan-a  min  ’awaa’il-i  l-duwal-i  fii  ’awaa’il-i  l-shahr-i  1-maaDii 
l-c arabiyyat-i.  in  the  first  part  of  last  month 

It  was  among  the  most  prom- 
inent Arab  countries. 

2.1 .2  uulaa 

The  feminine  word  ’ uulaa  ‘first’  is  invariable,  i.e.,  it  does  not  inflect  for  case.  It  can 
occur  in  either  of  two  structures: 


2.1 .2.1  AS  AN  ADJECTIVE  FOLLOWING  A NOUN! 


li-l-marrat-i  l-’uulaa 
for  the  first  time 


JjVl  Aj^UJI  jJ 

JaHad-u  l-mashaariic-i  l-thalaathat-i  l-  ’uulaa 

one  of  the  first  three  projects 


al-qanaat-u  l-  ’uulaa 
channel  one 
(‘the  first  channel’) 


. * al  ja!  CjjUc  I 

Jul'Tiy-at-i  l-’awwaliyyat-u  l-  ’uulaa  li-miyaah-i 
l-shurb-i. 

The  first  priority  was  given  to  drinking  water. 


^J/Vl  a_j^^JI  a_U.^JI  1 1 1 1 1 ^J^Vl  oLtLaJi 

al-riHlat-u  l-jawwiyyat-u  l-’uulaa  fii  l-saa(aat-i  l-  ’uulaa  min-a  1-SabaaH-i 
the  first  air  trip  in  the  first  hours  of  the  morning 


2.1 .2.2  AS  THE  FIRST  TERM  OF  AN  VDaafa  WITH  A FOLLOWING  FEMININE  WORD:  This 
construction  is  not  frequent,  but  may  occur. 

1 jl  1 A ^jJ^I  0.3^ I . I 

kasab-a  l-sacuudiyy-uuna  J uulaa  mubaarayaat-i-him. 

Tlie  Saudis  won  the  first  of  their  matches. 
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2.2  Second  through  tenth 

The  words  “second”  through  “tenth”  have  the  pattern  of  the  active  participle  of  a 
Form  I verb:  faacil  or  faacila. 


Masculine/Feminine 

second 

thaanin/thaaniya14 

third 

thaalith/thaalitha 

aJlILj  / vjjJLj 

fourth 

raabic/raabica 

/ £ib 

fifth 

xaamis/xaamisa 

sixth 

saadis/saadisa 15 

4-i^J  J Lmj  j J Ltu 

seventh 

saabic/saabica 

4_Xjl_uJ  j Luj 

eighth 

thaamin/thaamina 

< Lj  /^oLj 

ninth 

taasic/taasica 

A_JUjjLj  j ^uLS 

tenth 

caashir/caashira 

Lc  j jjjj  U. 

These  adjectival  forms  of  the  numbers  usually  follow  the  noun  that  they  mod- 
ify, agreeing  with  the  noun  in  gender,  definiteness,  and  case. 


marrat-an  thaaniyat-an 
a second  time;  another  time 

intahaa  Jamsifii  lundun-a  l-muJtamar-u 
l-thaanii. 

The  second  conference  ended  yesterday 
in  London. 

i ^LUl  1 1 ^Jcl3>-o  ^_a 

fii  mucZam-i  l-qism-i  l-thaanii  min-a  l-kitaab-i 
in  most  of  the  second  part  of  the  book 

.‘LULU I ™ 

najaH-afii  muHaawalat-i-hi  l-thaalithat-i. 
He  succeeded  on  his  third  try. 


.(jlj  <Laj 

thammat-a  mashruuc-un  thaan-in. 
There  is  a second  plan. 


JaSbaH-a  xaamis-a  ’a  laa  thaman-in. 
It  became  the  fifth  highest  price. 


«LuxaLUI  ^ 

fii  l-dhikraa  l-xaamisat-i 
on  the  fifth  anniversary 

cJLUl  ^JbUI 

al-l'aalam-u  l-thaalith-u 
the  Third  World 


14  The  masculine  form  of  the  word  for  ‘second’  thaanin  (pi.  thawaanin ) is  a defective  adjective  and 
inflects  for  case  and  definiteness  in  declension  six.  See  Chapter  7.  section  5.4.3. 

15  The  adjective  saadis  ‘sixth’  has  a related  but  different  lexical  root  (s-d-s)  from  the  root  for  “six”  ( s-t-t ). 
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.Lj-oJLc.  jJI  4_u 

ta-Htall-u  l-sharikat-u  l-martabat-a  l-raabicat-a  caalamiyy-an. 

The  company  ranks  fourth  worldwide  (‘occupies  the  fourth  rank’). 

2.2.1  Ordinal  numeral  as  first  term  of  7 Daafa 

Occasionally,  an  ordinal  numeral  will  precede  the  noun  it  modifies,  as  the  first 
term  of  an  JiDaafa  structure.  In  this  case  it  is  usually  the  masculine  form  of  the 
number  that  is  used,  even  if  the  following  noun  is  feminine: 

fii  thaanii  ziyaarat-in  la-hu 
on  his  second  visit 

4 \ i qLc.  c>JLj 

thaalith-u  l-mashruucaat-i  l-tajriibiyyat-i  mashruuc-u  rayy-in. 

The  third  of  the  experimental  projects  is  an  irrigation  project. 

_'pni  rt-v  \ Uao  ^ I jX  oJLj 

yu-Sbih-u  t haalith-a  ‘addaa  ’-infaqaT ya-Hmil-u  l-laqab-a  l-caalamiyy-a. 

He  becomes  only  the  third  runner  to  hold  the  world  championship. 

2.2.2  Ordinals  as  nouns:  thaanin/thaanii 

The  ordinal  “second”  may  be  used  as  a substantive.  In  its  masculine  singular  form, 
as  a final-weak  noun,  it  is  in  the  defective  declension. 

fii  l-thaanii  min  Jayyaar-a 
on  the  second  of  May 

As  a unit  of  time  measurement,  “second”  in  Arabic  is  feminine  thaaniya  uili  with 
a broken  defective  plural,  thawaanin  jl 

4_LJ LU I 1 A ~ ...  4f  j...  i 

bi-surcat-i  sittat-i  kiiluumitraat-in  fii  l-thaaniyat-i 
at  the  rate  of  six  kilometers  per  second 

•tjl -3“*  ^ * < V 0 A l^k  A \ A j 

’aHraz-at  dhahabiyyat-an  musajjilat-an  10.75  thawaanin. 

She  won  a gold  [medal]  registering  [a  time  of|  10.75  seconds. 

2.2.2. 1 OTHER  FORMS  OF  ORDINALS  AS  NOUNS:  In  addition  to  “second”  as  a noun, 
other  ordinals  may  also  be  used  in  this  way,  especially  when  referring  to  days  of 
the  month: 
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jj*^  tlhij"*-*  Cy*  JaLliu 

fii  l-thaamin-i  min  tishriina  l-Jawwal-i  fii  l-xaamis-i  min  shubaaT-a 
on  the  eighth  of  October  on  the  fifth  of  February 

2.3  Eleventh  through  nineteenth 

These  compound  adjectives  consist  of  the  tens  ordinal  numeral  plus  a masculine 
or  feminine  form  of  the  word  for  “ten”  cashar-a  or  c ashrat-a.  Both  parts  of  the  com- 
pound adjective  agree  in  gender  with  the  noun  they  modify.  However,  both 
parts  of  the  compound  teens  ordinal  are  always  in  the  accusative  case,  no  matter 
what  the  case  of  the  noun  they  are  modifying.  The  definite  article  goes  on  the 
first  element  of  the  compound  only. 


eleventh 

jl^JI 

al-Haadiy-a  cashr-a 

■*>j  A_j 

al-Haadiyat-a  cashrat-a 

twelfth 

jixjc 

al-thaaniy-a  cashar-a 

ZjI'mlC  A_L>l±JI 

al-thaaniyat-a  cashrat-a 

thirteenth 

■ c ."JLjJI 

al-thaalith-a  cashar-a 

aAJLUI 

al-thaalithat-a  cashrat-a 

fourteenth 

jZllC. 

al-raabic-a  cashar-a 

al-raabicat-a  c ashrat-a 

fifteenth 

j n i c ^ 1 1 1 

al-xaamis-a  cashar-a 

a j r> i f A^oLaJI 

al-xaamisat-a  ‘ashrat-a 

sixteenth 

juiC  jLijjJI 

al-saadis-a  cashar-a 

. . » \ 1 

al-saadisat-a  cashrat-a 

seventeenth 

yuc 

al-saabic-a  ‘ ashar-a 

6juiC  A_*_>  1 m 1 1 

al-saabicat-a  cashrat-a 

eighteenth 

jCuc.  LiJ  1 

al-thaamin-a  cashar-a 

mf  | 

al-thaaminat-a  c ashrat-a 

nineteenth 

j ■ c ^_UJ  LlI  1 

al-taasic-a  cashr-a 

A Xuj  111  1 

al-taasi‘at-a  ‘ ashrat-a 

j « ^3-LmJI  jj-b  jJlaJI  a , ..  a I -v  ll 

al-macraD-u  l-sanawiyy-u  l-Haadiy-a  fii  dawrat-i-haa  l-xaamisat-a  c ashrat-a 
‘ashar-a  in  its  fifteenth  session 

the  eleventh  annual  exhibition 
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.jJ±£.  ^LUl  j^LII  Jl  L^»  jLs 

ya-cuud-u  taariikh-u-haa  Jilaa  l-qam-i  l-thaaniy-a  cashar-a. 

Its  history  goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 

j-oaJI  ^ 

fatanfii  1-raabi‘at-a  cashrat-a  min-a  l-cumr-i 
a youth  in  his  fourteenth  year  (‘the  fourteenth  [year]  of  age’) 

4-XjIjJI  J I 

fii  l-dhikraa  1-raabi‘at-a  ‘ashrat-a  fii  l-qam-i  l-xaamis-a  ‘ashar-a  l-miilaadiyy-i 
on  the  fourteenth  anniversary  in  the  fifteenth  century  AD 

■ SjiuC  <Luj  jl  „ JI  d i I -v  a 1 1 djLlLuxAjI  nJLLfll 

iftataH-a  l-musaabaqat-a  1-maHaliyyat-a  l-saadisat-a  ‘ashrat-a. 

He  opened  the  sixteenth  local  competition. 


2.4  Twentieth  to  ninety-ninth 

The  ordinals  for  the  group  of  numerals  from  twenty  to  ninety-nine  are  of  two 
types:  straight  tens  (“twentieth,  fortieth,  eightieth”)  and  compound  tens  (“twenty- 
first,  forty-fifth,  fifty-third”).  In  both  cases  the  tens  component  does  not  vary  from 
its  numeral  shape.  That  is,  twentieth  (cishruuna  and  twenty  ( cishruuna ) 

look  the  same.  However,  as  an  adjective,  cishruuna  may  take  a definite  article,  and 
it  agrees  in  case  with  the  noun  it  modifies.  It  remains  invariable  in  gender. 


fii  l-qam-i  l-‘ishriina 
in  the  twentieth  century 


L$J M al.-uV  jj.uA  -\JI  H 

fii  l-‘iid-i  l-xamsiina  l-istiqlaal-i-haa 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
independence 


ta-Htafil-u  bi-yawm-i  miilaad-i-haa  l-xamsiina. 
She  is  celebrating  her  50th  birthday. 


With  the  compound  tens  ordinals,  the  first  part  of  the  compound  has  the  ordi- 
nal form  of  the  number  and  agrees  with  the  following  noun  in  gender.  Both  parts 
of  the  tens  ordinal  agree  in  case  and  definiteness  with  the  modified  noun.  Note 
that  the  word  Haad-in  jL*.  (def.  Haadii  ^jL*.)  is  used  to  indicate  ‘first’  in  tens 
compounds. 

JjjxuaJIj  ^ j^aJI  ^ 

fii  ciid-i  miilaad-i-haa  l-Haadii  fii  l-qam-i  l-Haadii  wa-l-cishriina 

wa-l-cishriina  in  the  twenty-first  century 

on  her  twenty-first  birthday 
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al-dhikraa  l-Haadiyat-u  wa-l-sittuuna 
the  sixty-first  anniversary 

2.5  Hundredth 

The  ordinal  expression  for  “hundredth”  looks  like  the  word  “hundred.”  It  follows 
the  noun  it  modifies  and  agrees  in  definiteness  and  case,  but  not  in  gender.  It 
remains  invariably  feminine. 

. 4_LaJI  jlik 

kaan-a  tartiib-u-hu  l-mVat-a. 

His  ranking  was  hundredth. 

3 Other  number-based  expressions 

3.1  Fractions 

With  the  exception  of  the  word  for  “half”  ( niSf  - fractions  are  of  the  pattern 

fucl  Js-i  !°afcaal  JLxil,  based  on  the  numeral  root.  In  syntax,  the  fraction  word  nor- 
mally acts  as  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa  structure. 


a half 

niSf  /JanSaaf 

. Q 1 . --s  > | j . Q . \ 

a third 

thulth/3  athlaath 

/ Jjlj 

a fourth,  a quarter 

rubc/Jarbaac 

/fro 

a fifth 

xums/’axmaas 

O - O f 

l -ft  '•k  1 j 

a sixth 

suds/’asdaas 

a seventh 

subc/3asbaac 

^ l >iaiI  j fcAw 

an  eighth 

thumn/’athmaan 

jLajI  / 

a ninth 

tusc/Jatsaac 

o c of 

^ l ixi  >1  j ^ ••• » 

a tenth 

cushr/Jacshaar 

^ ' r..f  1 j j . c 

tiiSf-u  l-’anwaac-i  l-macmufat-i  niSf-u  qam-in  min-a  l-zamaan-i 

half  of  the  known  species  half  a century  of  time 


/jJjxujUlj  wLlaUUI  Sljl  J aJI 

fii  l-mubaaraat-i  l-thaaminat-i  wa-l-cishriina 

in  the  twenty-eighth  match 


JWj 

rub‘-u  riyaal-in 
a quarter  of  a rial 


U J*  £-*J 

mundh-u  rubc-i  qam-in 
a quarter  of  a century  ago 
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. {juj*  n ^ m i~^  o ^j-s  f- i c. v i ^ji  y*  i ~ ->.  > 

ya-Htaaj-u  Jilaa  thulth-ay-i  l-a'Daa’-ifii  majlis-ay-i  l-kunghris. 

It  requires  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

3.1.1  Fractions  as  nouns 

A fraction  may  function  as  a substantive  or  independent  noun: 

^UlJI  i 

fii  1-niSf-i  l-thaanii  min-a  l-qarn-i  l-cishriina 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 

.JjVl  ,JJbI  Lu*Jl»U  l tlot  .-.i-i l£ 

kaan-at  thiqat-u-naa  bi-Janfus-i-naa  Jaqall-afii  l-rubc-i  l-’awwal-i. 

Our  self-confidence  was  less  in  the  first  quarter. 

3.1.2  Special  functions  of  niSf , : 

The  term  niSf  may  also  function  as  the  equivalent  of  “semi-”  or  “hemi-”: 

fii  l-ijtimaac-i  niSf-i  l-sanawiyy-i  niSf-u  l-kurat-i  l-shimaaliyy-u 
in  the  semi-annual  meeting  the  northern  hemisphere 

And  niSf  also  indicates  the  half-hour,  as  does  English  “thirty”: 

I -v I . q . ^ > 1 1 j r.  LxJl  ^ 

Hattaa  l-caashirat-i  wa-l-niSf-i  SabaaH-an 
until  ten-thirty  in  the  morning 

3.2  Telling  time 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  used  for  telling  time  in  MSA.  The  word  “hour”  (saaca 
a_cLu)  may  or  may  not  be  mentioned,  but  the  ordinal  numeral  is  in  the  feminine 
form,  agreeing  with  that  noun. 

4JL4LUI  ax LuJI 

fii  l-saacat-i  l-thaaminat-i 

at  eight  o’clock  (‘at  the  eighth  hour’) 

LahLu^a  S <LijLaJI  *AxLojJ1  I > j > II 

al-yawm-a  l-  ’aHad-a  l-saa'at-a  l-Haadiyat-a  ‘ashrat-a  SabaaH-an 
today,  Sunday,  at  11:00  in  the  morning 

Rather  than  expressions  such  as  “seven-fifteen”  or  “seven-twenty”  or  “seven- 
thirty,”  Arabic  usually  uses  fractions  of  the  hour:  rubc , thulth,  and  niSf: 
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J£.  pl_ ulo  £_1  jjl^  4JK_iLujJI 

fii  1-saabi‘at-i  wa-l-rubc-i  min  masaaJ-i  ghad-in 

at  seven-fifteen  (‘and  the  quarter’)  tomorrow  evening 


JjC.  e Li-u-o  Lx_lj  V!  4Jt_lLxuJI 

fii  1-saabi‘at-i  }illaa  rub'-an  min  masaa3-i  ghad-in16 

at  6:45  tomorrow  evening  (the  seventh  [hour)  less  a quarter) 

(■  Ltu  a I » U i , i a I x II 

fii  l-xaamisat-i  wa-l-thulth-i  masaaJ-a  Jams-i 
at  5:20  (‘five  and  the  third’)  yesterday  evening 

g-l  ix* a UlLj  Vi  a i.q^L^ji 

fii  l-xaamisat-i  illaa  thulth-an  masaa  ’-a  Jams-i 
at  4:40  (‘five  less  a third’)  yesterday  evening 


^ I g-L uj~q  a ■ >%  t 1 1 j Sjxxi  LxJI 

/ii  l-‘aashirat-i  wa-l-niSf-i  masaa  '-a  l-yawm-i 

at  ten-thirty  (‘ten  and  the  half’)  this  evening  (‘the  evening  of  today’) 

The  word  for  minute  is  daqiiqa  11*1  j.  In  telling  time,  it  is  also  used  with  an  ordi- 
nal numeral: 


tUuaLaJI  dJLi£ jJI ^ ■ajljIjJI  <LcLujJI 

al-saa‘at-u  1-raabi‘at-u  wa-l-daqiiqat-u  l-xaamisat-u 
4:05  (‘the  fourth  hour  and  the  fifth  minute’)17 


3.3  Days  of  the  week 

Most  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  based  on  the  numeral  system,  as 
follows: 


Sunday 

al-JaHad 

Monday 

al-ithnayn 

Tuesday 

al-thulaathaaJ 

pUMUl 

Wednesday 

al-JarbicaaJ 

Thursday 

al-xamiis 

Friday 

al-jumcals 

Saturday 

al-sabt 19 

* “■  i 1 

16  The  exceptive  particle  Jillaa  (‘less,’  ‘minus,’  ‘except  for’)  takes  the  following  noun  in  the  accusative 
case.  The  following  noun  may  be  definite  or  indefinite. 

17  For  further  examples  of  telling  time,  see  Abboud  and  McCarus  1985,  Part  1:301-303  and  Schultz  et 
al.  2000,  212-13. 

18  The  word  for  “Friday”  is  from  the  root  j-m-c  ‘to  gather  together.’ 

19  The  root  for  “Saturday"  is  cognate  with  the  word  “Sabbath.” 
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When  used  in  syntax,  the  names  of  the  days  may  occur  independently,  with  the 
definite  article,  or  as  the  second  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa  with  the  word  yawm  ‘day,’  or 
they  may  be  in  apposition  with  a time  word,  such  as  “yesterday,”  “tomorrow,”  or 
“today.” 


3.3.1  Independent 


al-thulaathaa’-a  1-maaDiy-a 
last  Tuesday 


^jLJI  cLj^ULII 

al-thulaathaa  ’-a  l-jaariy-a 
next  Tuesday 


3.3.2  In  an  iDaafa  with  the  word  yawm  or  ayyam  (‘day/days’) 


yawm-a  l-xamiis-i 
on  Thursday 


’ayyaam-a  l-JaaHaad-i  'ayyaam-a  l-sabt-i  waHd-a-haa 

on  Sundays  only  on  Saturdays 


3.3.3  In  apposition 


Sj-aLDI 

fii  l-qaahirat-i  SahaaH-a  ghad-in-i  l-ithnayn-i 
in  Cairo,  tomorrow  morning,  Monday 


al-yawm-a  l-’aHad-a 
today,  Sunday 


3.4  Number  adjectives 

These  are  adjectival  forms  of  numbers  that  attribute  a numerical  quality  to  the 
item  being  described.  They  fall  into  two  categories:  the  fu‘aaliyy  pattern  and 

the  mufa(  tal  (PP  II)  pattern. 


3.4.1  thunaa’iyy  ‘bilateral;  two-sided’ 

Jj  J £_o  A_j_lUu 

mu'aahadaat-un  thunaa’iyy  at-un  mac-a  duwal-in  ’uxraa 
bilateral  agreements  with  other  countries 

<ujL1UI  oLs Mj«JI  jjl  '~'l  II  j ^ ~ I 

istacraD-a  l-jaanib-aani  l-calaaqaat-i  l-thunaa’iyyat-a  bayn-a  1-quTr-ayni. 

The  two  sides  reviewed  the  bilateral  relations  between  the  two  countries. 


3.4.2  thulaathiyy  tripartite;  trilateral’;  thulaathiyya  ‘trilogy’ 

i A_j_j  A \ -v  1 1 1 A-ajMj  JLxJli 

al-lajnat-u  l-thulaathiyyat-u  fiijiniif  Jafcaal-un  thulaathiyyat-un 

the  tripartite  committee  in  Geneva  triliteral  (lexical)  roots 
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Laj yu  Li Lij I N \ V A a Lc  ~ « * /j I 

’anna  miSr-a  waqqac-at  caam-a  1978  ittifaaq-an  thulaathiyy-an 
that  Egypt  signed  in  the  year  1978  a tripartite/trilateral  agreement 

jl  -^>1  JjVI  Ja»j 

ya-cmal-u  l-3aan-a  calaa  3injaaz-i  thulaathiyyat-i-hi. 

He  is  working  now  to  complete  his  trilogy. 


3.2.3  rubaaiyy  quadriliteral;  four-part’ 

^LxC-Li  j JLs_sl 

3afcaal-un  rubaaciyyat-un 
quadriliteral  verb  roots 


3.2.4  mufaccal  Jxi* 

This  number  adjective  takes  the  form  of  a Form  II  passive  participle  and  is  used 
to  refer  to  something  with  a characteristic  number  of  sides  or  features: 


muthallath 

triangle  (n.);  threefold  (adj.) 


murabba ' 

square  (n.  and  adj.) 


Lx_l  jA  A_i_o  £_i  j > fl  VI 

thalaathat-u  3aalaaf-in  wa-arbac-u  miJat-in  wa-thalaathuuna  kiiluumitr-an  murabbac-an 
3,430  square  kilometers 


musaddas 

six-shooter,  gun,  revolver;  also:  hexagonal 


A-ajJ 

musaddas-un  lucbat-un 
toy  gun 


4 Expressions  of  serial  order;  “last” 

We  have  already  seen  the  use  of  expressions  for  “first”  and  other  numerical  rank- 
ings. The  concept  of  “last”  or  “final”  is  expressed  by  the  terms  ’aaxir  or  ’axiir.  They 
are  both  from  the  same  lexical  root  but  are  different  in  form  and  distribution. 


4.1  ’aaxir  j±\  ‘last,  final’ 

The  noun  3 aaxir  is  an  active  participle  in  form,  signifying  the  final  part  or  the  end 
part  of  something.  Its  plural  is  3awaaxir  I j\  if  it  refers  to  nonhuman  entities, 
and  ’aaxir-uuna  I (m.  pi.)  or  Jaaxir-aat  of >*3  (f.  pi.)  if  it  refers  to  humans.  It  is 

often  used  as  the  first  term  of  an  3iDaafa. 
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’ aaxir-u  kalimat-iti 
the  last  word 


jj 

Jaaxir-u  waziir-in  li-l-xaarijiyyat-i 
the  last  foreign  minister 


^yo  SjjljJI  &LljVl  j^I 

’ aaxir-u  l-’anbaa’-i  l-waaridat-i  min-a 
1-kharTuum-i 

the  latest/last  news  (‘arriving’)  from 
Khartoum 

JoaaJi  ji ji  ^ 

fii  ’awaaxir-i  ’ aadhaar-a  1-muqbil-i 
in  the  last  [part]  of  next  March 


aJ  4_LULa  jJi, l ^4 
fii  ’aaxir-i  muqaabalat-in  la-hu 
ma  c-a  1-SaHiifat-i 
in  his  last  interview  with  the 
newspaper 


j^-iLkJI  j_^l  \\c 

cind-a  ’aaxir-i  l-Taabuur-i 
at  the  end  of  the  line 


‘GLijLla  ^ j jjuxJI  — i -v \ n 1 1 

lacib-a  l-muntaxib-u  l-sacuudiyy-u  ’ aaxir-a  mubaariyaat-i-hi  fii  1-riyaaD-i. 
The  Saudi  team  played  its  last  match  in  Riyadh. 


4.2  ’axiir^J  ‘last;  final’ 

The  word  Jaxiir  is  an  adjective  meaning  ‘final’  or  ‘last’  both  in  the  sense  of ‘final’ 
and  of ‘past.’  It  usually  follows  the  noun  and  is  in  concord  with  it  in  terms  of  gen- 
der, case,  definiteness,  and  number. 

4_La_^JI  jLa.iu.aJ I SjJ^Vl 

al-jumlat-u  l-’axiirat-u  waDac-a  l-mismaar-a  l-’axiir-a  fii  l-’a'waam-il-’axiirat-i 
the  last  sentence  He  put  [in]  the  last  nail.  in  the  last  years 


4.2.1  In  the  accusative  indefinite,  it  is  used  as  an  adverb  meaning  “finally”: 

. 6 J-A  l_Ll  I I J 

wa-Jaxiir-an  jaaJ-at  Jilaa  l-qaahirat-i. 

And  finally  she  came  to  Cairo. 


16 
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1 Overview 

In  Arabic  as  in  English,  prepositions  refer  to  a location  (e.g.,  ‘at,  in’/ii  bi-  >_>)  or 
a direction  (e.g.,  ‘to,  from’  Jj  ’ilaa,  min  j^),  and  the  meanings  of  prepositions  can 
apply  to  concepts  of  space  (‘at  school’  fii  l-madrasat-i  jjaII  or  time  (‘at  five 
o’clock’ /ii  l-sciacat-i  1-xaamisat-i  a_c.LJI  ^). 

Prepositions  may  also  be  used  in  abstract  or  figurative  ways  (‘at  least’  calaa 
l-caqall-i  JiVI  ‘by  the  way’  c alaa  fxkrat-in  l ^Iz).  They  may  occur  in  conjunc- 
tion with  verbs  to  convey  a particular  meaning  (e.g.,  raHHab-a  bi-  ‘to  wel- 

come’ or  cabbar-a  can  ^ j+£.  ‘to  express’).  Arabic  has  a number  of  these  verb-prepo- 
sition idioms,  where  the  preposition  used  with  the  verb  is  essential  for  expressing 
a specific  meaning. 

1.1  Arabic  preposition  types 

Arabic  prepositional  expressions  fall  into  two  groups,  the  first  group  being  a rela- 
tively small  number  (ten)  of  “true”  prepositions,  and  the  other  group  being  a 
more  extensive  collection  of  locative  expressions. 

1 .2  Huruuf  al-jarr 

According  to  Arabic  grammatical  theory,  the  non-derived  prepositions  are  the 
true,  fundamental  markers  of  location  and  direction,  and  are  called  Huruuf 
al-jarr  y* Ji  ‘particles  of  attraction’  because  they  “attract”  a substantive 

(noun  or  adjective)  in  the  genitive  case  or  a suffix  pronoun.  These  non-derived 
prepositions  are  a limited  and  invariable  set  of  lexical  items. 

l.SZuruuf  makaan  wa-Zuruuf zamaan 

The  derived  prepositions,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  come  from  triliteral  lex- 
ical roots  that  are  also  the  source  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
They  are  called  locative  adverbs,  or  in  Arabic  Zuruuf  makaan  wa-Zuruuf  zamaan 
jUj  ‘adverbs  of  place  and  adverbs  of  time.’  These  words 

denote  location  in  much  the  same  way  as  prepositions  and  in  this  work  they  are 
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referred  to  as  semi-prepositions.1  These  semi-prepositions  may  take  different  case 
inflections  or,  in  some  cases,  nunation. 

Each  of  the  two  preposition  types  has  particular  attributes,  but  the  basic  rule 
that  applies  to  both  classes  is  that  the  noun,  noun  phrase,  or  adjective  object  of 
the  preposition  is  in  the  genitive  case.2  If  the  object  of  the  preposition  or  semi- 
preposition is  a personal  pronoun,  it  takes  the  form  of  a pronoun  suffix.3 

Prepositions  and  semi-prepositions  are  crucial  elements  in  Arabic  syntax,  play- 
ing fundamental  syntactic  and  semantic  roles.  However,  their  usage  can  be  highly 
idiomatic  and  may  not  necessarily  correspond  to  their  English  equivalents.  There- 
fore, a wide  selection  of  examples  is  included  here. 

2 True  prepositions  (Huruuf  al-jarr  y ji 

This  small  set  of  lexical  items  contains  the  true  Arabic  prepositions,  words  that 
exist  strictly  as  prepositions.  There  are  only  ten  of  them  in  Modern  Standard  Ara- 
bic, but  they  are  of  great  frequency  and  they  each  have  a wide  range  of  meanings. 
They  are:  hi-  H-,  ka-,fii,  min,  ‘an,  3ilaa , ('alaa,  Hattaa  and  mundhu.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  word  class  is  that  a true  Arabic  preposition  (Harf  al-jarr 
cannot  be  preceded  by  another  preposition. 

Another  characteristic  is  that  only  this  class  of  prepositions  can  combine  with 
verbs  to  create  verb-preposition  idioms  (such  as  baHath-afii  ‘discuss’  and  baHath-a 
can  ‘search  for’). 

This  set  of  items  can  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  orthography  into  one-letter,  two- 
letter,  and  three-letter  word  groups.  Examples  are  provided  to  illustrate  both  spa- 
tiotemporal  and  abstract  uses.  In  certain  cases,  frequent  idiomatic  uses  are  noted 
as  well. 

2.1  One-letter  prepositions:  bi - //-  j;  and  ka-  £ 

The  three  members  of  this  group  consist  of  one  consonant  plus  a short  vowel. 
This  means  that  they  do  not  exist  as  independent  orthographical  items  and  they 
need  to  be  prefixed  to  the  noun  that  follows. 

2.1.1  The  preposition  bi-  ‘at,  with,  in,  by;  by  means  of 

The  preposition  bi-  designates  contiguity  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  has  a wide  range 
of  uses  including  spatiotemporal,  instrumental,  and  manner  adverbial. 


1 In  his  excellent  short  reference  work  Grammaire  de  Varabe  d’aujourd’  hui,  D.  E.  Kouloughli  refers  to 
this  group  of  words  as  “quasi-prepositions"  (1994.  152),  which  is  also  an  appropriate  label.  Abboud 
et  al.  1997,  67-68  refer  to  these  words  as  “noun-prepositions.” 

2 For  an  in-depth  semantic  and  syntactic  analysis  of  Arabic  prepositions  see  Ryding-Lentzner  1977. 

1 When  the  object  of  the  preposition  is  an  invariable  or  non-inflected  word,  such  as  certain  demon- 
strative pronouns  or  adverbs  (e.g.,  dhaalika  ‘that’  or  hunaa  ‘here’),  it  remains  invariable,  e.g,  min 
hunaa  ‘from  here,’  or  bacd-a  dhaalika  ‘after  that.’ 
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2. 1.1.1  SPATIOTEMPORAL  LOCATION 

(1)  Space:  The  use  of  bi-  as  a spatial  locative  (‘in,  at,  on’) 


£J1 


bi-shaari  c-i  l-ba  ra ka t-i 


on  Baraka  Street 


^^yi  jiajju 
bi-l-shimaal-i  l-Jifriiqiyy-i 
in  North  Africa  (‘the  African 
north’) 


SjJbU&JI  it  &\  y \ jLLuVI 

al-Justaadh-u  bi-jaamicat-i  l-qaahirat-i 
the  professor  at  the  University  of  Cairo 


pi  .Aj  >11  JjLuJI  jljj  ^ > 

bi-judraan-i  l-manaazil-i  l-bayDaaJ-i 
on  the  white  walls  of  the  houses 


(2)  Personal  locative:  Used  in  this  sense,  bi-  may  be  prefixed  to  a noun  that 

denotes  a state  of  being  and  attributes  a condition  to  or  describes  the  condi- 
tion of  a person,  or  it  may  be  prefixed  to  a noun  that  denotes  an  attribute  or 
temporary  state. 


kull-a  caam-in  wa-Jantum 
bi-xayr-iti. 

Many  happy  returns. 

(‘May  you  be  in  wellness  every  year.’) 


A-j _u  1 a~>  1 1 ^LaJLj  JL*. j 

rijaal-un  bi-l-malaabis-i 
l-taqliidiyy-i 

men  with  (wearing)  traditional 
clothes 


(3)  Time:  An  occasion  or  location  in  time  can  be  marked  with  bi-: 


dlj 

kaan-a  dhaaka  bi-l-'ams-i. 
That  was  yesterday. 


^ Lfl  jJJ  j J 


bi-munaasabat-i  tacyiin-i  l-shaykh-i  waziir-an  li-l-difaac-i 

on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  the  sheikh  as  minister  of  defense 


SLfij  A \ ijj  A_l_a  ^iLoj 

bi-dhikraa  muruur-i  thamaanii  miJat-i  sanat-in  calaa  wafaat-i  SalaaH-i  l-diin-i 
on  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Salah  al-Din 


2. 1.1. 2 INSTRUMENTAL  bi-  (baa’  al-’aala  aJVI  pL»;  baa’  al-istilaana  aJLxI^VI  pL):  The 
preposition  bi-  is  used  to  refer  to  an  instrument  (tool,  material,  body  part)  with 
which  an  action  is  accomplished.  The  instrument  can  be  defined  as  “an  object 
that  plays  a role  in  bringing  a process  about,  but  which  is  not  the  motivating 
force,  the  cause  or  the  instigator”  (Chafe  1970,  152). 
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* j * ■ “ * , i l_A  jJ  I ~ ■ ' V 

laa  ya-staTiic-uuna  l-dhahaab-a 
bi-sayyaaraat-i-him. 

They  cannot  go  in  (‘by  means  of’) 
their  cars. 

It  1 1 

daxal-aa  l-balad-a  bi-l-baaxirat-i. 

The  two  of  them  entered  the  country 
by  ship. 


badaJ-tu  bi-suJaal-in. 

I began  with  (‘by  means  of’) 
a question. 

1 "i  K i s_>LJI  jiu 

shadd-a  l-baab-a  bi-kiltaa  yad-ay-hi. 
He  pulled  the  door  with  both 
his  hands. 


(1)  bi-  for  substance:  A related  use,  but  not  instrumental  as  such,  is  bi-  meaning 
‘with’  in  the  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  nature  of  a filling,  a substance  or 
an  accompaniment. 


dl^iVU  < i_i  1-a  j I 

JarD-un  maliiJat-un  bi-l-’ashwaak-i 
ground  filled  with  thorns 


£C_J  jLLILl  fi. 

al-makaan-u  l-maliiJ-u  bi-l-tciariix-i 
the  place  filled  with  history 


.^La-dLi 

lam  yu-kallal  bi-l-najaaH-i. 

It  was  not  crowned  with  success. 


LixULi  n_liLo  ^ Ul 

shaay-un  muthallaj-un  bi-l-na'naa'-i 
iced  tea  with  mint 


2. 1.1. 3 abstract/figurative  use:  The  preposition  bi-  has  a wide  range  of 
abstract/figurative  uses. 


j! 

bi-shakl-iti  ’aw  bi-’aaxar-a 
[in]  one  way  or  another 


bi-sabab-i  1-ghumuuD-i 

because  of  /on  account  of  the  mystery 


bi-l-  ’usluub-i  nafs-i-hi 
in  the  same  way 


bi-hadaf-i  Hall-i  kull-i  l-mashaakil-i 
with  the  aim  of  solving  all  the  problems 


bi-sicr-in  maftuuH-in 
at  an  open  price 


^LajVI  jLj 

bi-’arxaS-i  l-'athmaan-i 
at  the  cheapest  prices 


b i-’aHarr-i  1-ta‘aazii 
with  warmest  condolences 


JU^IA  Ijjji 

qarrar-uu  maSiir-a  bilaad-i-him  bi-’anfus-i-him. 

They  decided  the  fate  of  their  country  by  themselves. 


2. 1.1. 4 MANNER  ADVERBIAL!  The  preposition  bi-  can  be  used  with  a noun  to 
modify  a verb  phrase  by  describing  the  manner  in  which  an  action  took  place. 
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When  used  in  this  way,  the  bi-  phrase  answers  the  question  “how?”  and  the  object 
of  the  preposition  is  usually  an  abstract  noun.4 

-fr-U  > > I 3 J < ui  ■ OQ ^1 
ta-nmuu  bi-buT’-in.  Jan  yu-daafic-a  ’an-i  1-mawqif-i  bi-shiddat-in  muDaacafat-in 

They  grow  slowly  to  defend  the  position  with  redoubled  intensity 
(‘with  slowness’). 

When  indicating  manner,  bi-  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  a noun  such  as  Suura 
‘manner,’  Tariiqa  ‘way,’  or  shakl  ‘form’  followed  by  a modifier  that  provides  the 

4 Q t a 

bi-Suurat-in  muxayyifcit-in 
frighteningly 

£-Ujl^JI  J^MI  II  I 

bi-haadhaa  l-shakl-i  l-waasi'-i 
in  this  extensive  way 

2.1 .1 .5  bi-  AS  PREFIX  FOR  THE  PREDICATE  OF  A NEGATIVE  COPULA  (al-xabar  al-manfiyy 
A negative  verb  of  being  such  as  lays-a  ‘is  not’  or  lamya-kun  ‘was  not' 
may  be  followed  by  bi-  as  part  of  the  predicate.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
predicate  involves  the  use  of  a demonstrative  pronoun: 

. \ a &)  V I 1 1 *>  -a  I ' -v  I I 

laakinna  ’ aHad-an  min-haa  lamya-kun  bi-haadhihi  l-’ahammiyyat-i. 

But  none  of  them  was  of  this  importance. 

lays-a  fii  kull-i  l-JaHyaan-i  bi-haadhaa  l-Suu’-i. 

It  isn’t  this  bad  all  the  time. 


exact  description  of  the  manner: 

SjaV*!  A » 

bi-Suurat-in  mustamirrat-in 
continuously 

bi-Turuq-in  ghayr-i  q aanuuniyyat-in 
in  illegal  ways 


2. 1.1. 6 bi-  ‘per;  [for]  EVERY’:  The  concept  of ‘per’  meaning  ‘for  every’  may  be 
expressed  with  bi-: 

^ j lu.VLl  ^1_>I  A_S_ LUJ  4 \ A 1 1 » A \ A 

sabcat-a  Jayyaam-in  bi-l-’usbuuc-i  miJat-u  bi-l-mi’at-i 

seven  days  a week  a hundred  percent 

.4iLl£jJLl  cA  Vi  i-u  j I I v 

ta-bdaJ-u  min  Jarba‘at-i  sintaat-i  bi-l-daqiiqat-i 

It  starts  at  four  cents  a minute. 


4 For  more  on  this  topic  see  Chapter  11  on  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions. 
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2.1.2  The  preposition  li-  ‘to;  belonging  to;  for;  for  the  purpose  of’ 

The  preposition  li-  is  used  to  express  purpose,  direction  toward  (destination),  pos- 
session, the  indirect  object  or  dative  concept  of ‘to,’  and  the  benefactive  concept 
of ‘for’  or  ‘on  behalf  of.’ 

There  are  two  spelling  rules  to  observe  with  li-. 

(1)  When  attached  to  a noun  with  the  definite  article,  the  Jalif  of  the  definite 
article  is  deleted  and  the  laam  of  li-  attaches  directly  to  the  laam  of  the  defi- 
nite article  (e.g.,  li-l-jaamicat-i  a_jl*L*-1J). 

(2)  When  li-  is  followed  by  a pronoun  suffix,  it  changes  its  short  vowel  to  fatHa 
and  becomes  la-  (la-ka  dl,  la-ki  dJ,  la-hu  <d,  la-haa  I4J,  la-kumaa  Lafl,  la-humaa 
l 1,  la-naa  LJ,  la-kum  la-kunna  la-hum  ^J,  la-hunna  <^J)  except  with 
the  first  person  singular  pronoun  suffix,  -ii,  which  is  suffixed  directly  to  the 
laam  (l-ii  ^ ‘to  me,  for  me’). 

2. 1.2.1  PURPOSE,  CAUSE,  REASON,  OR  MOTIVATION!  ‘IN  ORDER  TO,  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF;  DUE  TO,  BECAUSE  OF’  ( laam  al-ta'liil  JdxlJI  ^ V ) ! This  use  of  li-  includes 
expression  of  the  intention  for  doing  something  as  well  as  the  reason  or 
motivation  for  something.  “The  distinction  between  intention  and  reason  is  made 
because  in  English  the  two  are  expressed  in  different  terms:  the  former  is 
introduced  by  a phrase  such  as  ‘in  order  to’  or  ‘for’  whereas  the  latter  is 
introduced  by  a phrase  such  as  ‘because  of.’  In  Arabic  these  are  both  considered  to 
be  under  the  category  of  tacliHn  (Ryding-Lentzner  1977,  132). 

(1)  Intention: 

li-radm-i  l-huwwat-i 
(in  order)  to  fill  the  gap 

(2)  Reason: 

qL)ui V 

li-’asbaab-iti  fanniyyat-in 
for  (‘because  of’)  technical  reasons 

2. 1.2. 2 POSSESSION  (laam  al-milk  ,<11*11  MSA  does  not  normally  use  a verb 
equivalent  to  ‘have.’3  The  preposition  li-  is  usually  used  instead  to  predicate  the 
concept  of  belonging  in  both  concrete  and  abstract  senses.5 6  If  the  predication 

5 To  state  ownership  explicitly,  a verb  malak-a/ya-mlik-u  is  used  to  mean  ‘own’  or  ‘possess,’  e.g., 
Ja-mlik-u  HiSaan-an  raa’ic-an  ‘I  own/possess  a splendid  horse.’ 

6 Possession  is  also  expressed  by  the  semi-prepositions  ladaa  and  T'nd-n  (q.v.),  although  cind-a  is 
chiefly  used  in  spoken  Arabic. 


Of-1 1^1 

li-da'm-i  murashshaH-ii-him-i  1-maHalliyy-iina 
in  order  to  support  their  local  candidates 
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is  other  than  present  tense,  an  accompanying  verb  of  being  or  becoming  carries 
the  tense. 

(1)  Present  tense: 

•Ai  4-* jf*  aU  .1  ■ A_J  L^jLxJ  jA  '«ij  « -v  M 

la-ka  Tard-unfii  ghurfat-i  l-bariid-i.  li-l-Hciyawaanaat-i  lughaat-u-haa 

You  have  a package  at  the  mail  room.  JayD-an. 

Animals  have  their  languages  too. 

J j *« ■*  i i ,<U  ^ ' 9 n Y 

li-l-manzil-i  Hadiiqat-un  xaaSSat-un.  laa  macanaa  la-hu. 

The  house  has  a private  garden.  It  has  no  meaning. 

(2)  Past  tense:  A past  tense  form  of  the  verb  kaan-a  or  sometimes  another  verb 
of  being  or  becoming  ( Saar-a , baat-a)  is  used  to  convey  the  past  tense  of  a pos- 
sessive prepositional  construction. 

JL-ajl  i Aj 

kaan-a  la-haa  manzil-un  lam  ya-kun  la-hu  }ayy-u  ttiSaal-in  bi-him. 

badiic-un.  He  did  not  have  any  contact  with  them. 

She  had  a wonderful  house. 

Saar-a  li-l-’islaam-ifii  Juuriiubbaa  taariix-un  wa-judhuur-un. 

Islam  in  Europe  has  acquired  roots  and  history. 

• 3, ^ 3 ^ } I CjLjj 

wa-baat-a  li-ba'D-i-hinna  shuhrat-un  kabiirat-un. 

Some  of  them  (f.)  came  to  have  great  fame. 

2. 1.2. 3 ‘for’:  The  concept  of  ‘for’  can  be  used  in  spatial  or  temporal  time 
extensions.  When  used  with  persons  it  often  expresses  a benefactive  or  dative 
relationship. 

■4-1  I jjU  > Y jlflj  J «l J~«  I I 1 ^ /N  ,^‘>K 

na-kaad-u  laa  na-jid-u  naZiir-an  la-hu.  kaan-at  maxzan-an  li-l-tawaabil-i. 

We  can  almost  not  find  a counterpart  for  him.  It  was  a storehouse  for  spices. 

(1)  Time:  When  used  with  time  expressions  li-  refers  to  an  extent  of  time. 

diLcLuj  SjaJ  3yj_a ^ 3 i 3 j a 1 1 

li-muddat-i  thamaanii  saacaat-in  li-fatrat-in  wajiizat-in  li-l-marrat-i  l-  ’uulaa 

for  a period  of  eight  hours  for  a brief  period  for  the  first  time 
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2.1 .2.4  ‘TO5:  With  the  meaning  of  ‘to,’  li-  may  be  used  with  persons  or  places. 
When  used  with  places,  it  conveys  much  the  same  directional  idea  as  Jilaa;7 
with  persons  it  may  express  directionality,  proximity,  benefactive,  or  dative 
relationships. 

jLuxxU  JiAj II  ^j-a  Lfc j ti<jl  'jl.l.lJJ  a j 

min-a  l-yamiin-i  li-l-yasaar-i  fii  ziyaarat-in  li-lubnaan-a  ta-staghriq-u  Jusbuuc-an 
from  right  to  left  on  a visit  to  Lebanon  [that]  will  last  a week 

jVl  4 \ 1 A » I jVI 

mabcuuth-u  1-ittiHaad-i  l-Juurubbiyy-i  li-camaliyyat-i  l-salaam-i  fii  l-sharq-i  l-JawsaT-i 
the  envoy  of  the  European  Union  to  the  process  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 


jjLadl  JJuLoll  ^_Lc 

ya-jlis-u  calaa  l-maqcad-i  l-mujaawir-i  la-haa. 

He  is  sitting  on  the  seat  next  to  her. 

.4-U  ' ^ ~UI  .wU  1 » _» * * S'L^J  Jj ljl_o 

al-Hamd-u  li-llaah-i.  haniiJ-an  la-ka.  maadhaa  Hadath-a  la-haa? 

Praise  [be]  to  God.  Congratulations  to  you.  What  happened  to  her? 

2. 1.2. 5 ‘OF1:  This  is  a broad  category  where  li-  is  used  in  cases  when  an  JiDaafa 
construction  is  avoided  because  of  indefiniteness  or  definiteness  of  the  noun  prior 
to  li-.  It  may  not  always  translate  directly  into  English  as  ‘of,’  but  it  often  does. 

^iiyj  j-A  l A~i JLflj 

huwa  ncikaas-un  li-l-waaqc-i  l-ijtimaaciyy-i.  wa-qaal-a  xatm-an  li-Hadiith-i-hi 
It  is  a reflection  of  social  reality.  he  said  [in]  closing  [of]  his  talk 

4-1  J a y 1 1 ^lil  IjJ  1 I J l iIiIijja!  I 4j  J La 

al-mustashaar-u  l-siyaasiyy-u  li-ra  ’iis-i  l-jumhuuriyyat-i  qaal-afii  kalimat-in  la-hu 

the  political  advisor  of  the  president  of  the  republic  he  said  in  a speech  of  his 

4_LJ^xJI  JjjJI  4_*_aL^J  ^LxJI 

al-’amiin-u  l-caamm-u  li-jaamicat-i  l-duwal-i  l-carabiyyat-i 
the  secretary  general  of  the  League  of  Arab  States 


7 William  Wright  (1967,  II:  147-48)  considers  li-  to  be  “etymologically  connected  with  3ilaa  (‘to, 
toward’)  and  differs  from  it  only  in  . . . that  Jilaa  mostly  expresses  concrete  relations,  local  or  tem- 
poral, whilst  li-  generally  indicates  abstract  or  ideal  relations  ...  Its  principal  use  is  to  show  the 
passing  on  of  the  action  to  a more  distant  object  and  hence  it  corresponds  to  the  Latin  or  German 
dative.” 
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2.1.3  The  preposition  ka-  s ‘like,  as;  such  as;  in  the  capacity  of’ 

This  preposition  is  used  for  comparison  and  expresses  similarity.  It  also  desig- 
nates capacity  or  function.  It  is  restricted  in  occurrence  because  it  is  not  used  with 
personal  (suffix)  pronouns;  however  it  can  be  used  with  demonstrative  pronouns 
(e.g.,  ka-dhaalika  dJ  ‘like  that,  thus;  likewise.’). 

2.1 .3.1  DESIGNATION  OF  FUNCTION:  Tlie  use  of  ka-  in  this  sense  specifies  capacity, 
status  or  function,  equivalent  to  ‘as.’ 

.^MujVI  Jx  £Xlxa£  l_u 

badaa  ka-mudaafic-in  can-i  l-Jislaam-i. 

He  appeared  as  a defender  of  Islam. 

ta-cmal-u  ka-mutarjimat-in. 

She  is  working  as  a translator. 

taHaddath-a  can-i  l-istishraaq-i  ka-baHth-in  ‘ilmiyy-in. 

He  spoke  of  Orientalism  as  scholarly  research. 

2. 1.3. 2 SIMILARITY:  The  preposition  ka-  is  used  to  denote  likeness  or  similarity, 
equivalent  to  English  ‘like.’ 

.jMLVI  ^ lc.  JJjS  j I I . a > ^ < Ti  ii  -n.' 

al-Jamr-u  lays-a  ka-dhaalika  ‘alaa  l-’iTlaaq-i.  najm-un  ka-cumar-in  l-shariif-i 
The  situation  is  not  like  that  at  all.  a star  like  Omar  Sharif 

thumm-a  bayn-a  l-carab-i  Janfus-i-him  ka-qaysiyy-iina  fii  balad-in  ka-tuunis-a 
then  among  the  Arabs  themselves  like  [the]  Qays  [tribe]  in  a country  like  Tunisia 

This  preposition  does  not  take  pronoun  suffixes.  If  there  is  a need  to  use  the 
concept  of  similarity  with  a personal  pronoun,  i.e.,  “like  him,”  “like  us,”  the  semi- 
preposition mithl-a  is  used  instead  of  ka-: 

.1  j Ha  <LjLj.fi  Al  \ a ^u_J 

lays-a  hunaaka  fannaanat-un  mithl-a-haa. 

There  is  no  artist  like  her. 

2.1 .3.3  ka-maa  AS  ADVERBIAL  ‘AS’:  By  suffixing  -maa,  the  preposition  ka-  becomes 
an  adverbial  expression  meaning  ‘as’  or  ‘likewise,  as  well.’  It  is  normally  followed 
directly  by  a verb. 


^JjVl  JjfcLadJ 

ka-mustashaar-in  li-l-caahil-i  l-Jurdunniyy-i 
as  counselor  to  the  Jordanian  monarch 

<L5l  Ull  j 

ka-maSdar-in  li-l-Taaqat-i 
as  a source  of  energy 
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. . . . ' N -v  " ^ I I j£j  l 

ka-maa  dhakar-a  1-mutaHaddith-u  . . . 
likewise,  the  spokesman  mentioned  . . . 

ka-maa  tacrif-uuna 
as  you  (pi.)  know 

2.2  Two-letter  prepositions 


^ La£ 

ka-maa  tu-Hibb-u 
as  you  like 

A 1 . -A.  U1 1 4 ' 1 1 I j U 0 1 

ka-maa  fa  cal-uu  l-sanat-a  1-maaDiyat-a 
like  they  did  last  year 


Prepositions  that  consist  of  two  letters  include: /ii,  min  and  can. 


2.2.1  fii  ^ ‘in;  at;  on’ 

The  preposition  fii  is  an  essential  locative  preposition  in  Arabic.  It  can  be  used  to 
express  location  in  space  (fii  l-jaamicat-i  <ju»UJI  ^ ‘at  the  university’)  or  in  time  (fii 
1-SabaaH-i  ^ ‘in  the  morning’),  as  well  as  figuratively.  It  may  translate  as 

‘at,’  ‘in,’  or  ‘on,’  depending  on  the  context. 


2.2.1 .1  SPATIAL  USES  OF  fii\ 
jJLi.  tdUII 

fii  mustashfaa  l-malik-i  xaalid-in 
at  the  King  Khalid  Hospital 

cish-tufii  l-Taabaq-i  l-culwiyy-i. 

I lived  on  the  top  floor. 

4.  1"v-waJ1 

fii  l-quds-i  1-muHtallat-i 
in  occupied  Jerusalem 


fii  l-Haram-i  1-jaami‘iyy-i 

on  the  campus  (‘the  university  grounds’) 

jalas-uufii  maqhan  calaa  1-raSiid-i. 

They  sat  in  a cafe  on  the  sidewalk. 

fii  masraH-i  l-shawaaric-i 
in  the  street  theater 


2. 2. 1.2  TEMPORAL  USES:  Used  in  a temporal  sense,  fii  can  express  both 
punctuality  and  duration,  i.e.,  points  in  time  and  extension  over  a span  of  time: 


(1)  Punctual  use  of  fii: 

tX  t ■ ■ ■ I \ A 1 1 a j_A 

fii  haadhihi  l-munaasabat-i 
on  this  occasion 

fii  l-waqt-i  l-munaasib-i 
at  the  right  time/proper  time 


i=riu^=JI  ^LLa.  ^ 

fii  xitaam-i  1-faSl-i  l-Sayfiyy-i 

at  the  close  of  the  summer  season 

fii  ’awwal-i  l-’amr-i 

at  first  (‘at  the  first  of  the  matter’) 
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<liaLjJI  4_cLuxJI  ^ 

fii  l-saacat-i  l-thaaminat-i 
at  eight  o’clock 

^ ^_dl  pLuj-o  3 jJjUUI 

fii  l-'aashirat-i  masaaJ-a  l-yawm-i 
at  ten  o’clock  this  evening 

(2)  Durative:  The  durative  meaning  of fii  results  from  its  use  with  nouns  that 
indicate  a span  of  time.  Used  in  this  sense  it  may  be  equivalent  to  English 
‘during.’ 

fii  haadhaa  l-qam-i 
in  (during)  this  century 

fii  Harb-i  l-xaliij-i 
in  (during)  the  Gulf  War 

fii  l-’a'waam-i  l-Jaxiirat-i 
in  (during)  recent  years 

fii  ghuDuun-i  daqaaiq-a 
[with]in  minutes 

2.2.1 .3  ABSTRACT/FIGURATIVE  USES  OF  fii : The  locative  meaning  of  fii  extends  to 
nouns  and  noun  phrases  of  many  types. 

fii  Haalat-i  Jayy-i  shakwaa 
in  case  of  any  complaint 

Luj  jiJ  Sjl_J  J 

fii  ziyaarat-in  li-faransaa 
on  a visit  to  France 

dawr-u-hum  fli  nashr-i  l-Jislaam-i 
their  role  in  spreading  Islam 

fii  Daw’-i  l-JaHdaath-i  l-’axiirat-i 
in  the  light  of  recent  events 

fii  majaal-i  l-ziraacat-i 
in  the  field  of  agriculture 

Jl  ^ <ULJ 

ya-qDii  layaalii-hi  fii  l-Salaat-i. 

He  spends  his  nights  in  prayer. 

2.2.1 .4  AS  A MANNER  ADVERBIAL:  In  this  idiomatic  use,  fii  is  often  followed  by  the 
words  shakl  or  Suura  ‘way,  shape,  form.’ 

fii  shakl-in  ’asaasiyy-in 
in  a basic  way 

fii  Suurat-in  fawriyyat-in 
immediately 

fli  shakl-in  ghariib-in 
in  a strange  way 

JSLu  JuAal 

fii  ’ afDal-i  shakl-in  mumkin-in 
in  the  best  way  possible 
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2. 2. 1.5  MEANING  ‘PER’ 

■ 4-C.lxuJI  ^3  I^L° j A_Lo  I l_»  ^Jl  A_c  jjjj  j 

waSal-at  surcat-u  1-riyaaH-i  Jilaa  miJat-in  wa-sabciina  kiiluumitr-an  fli  1-saa‘at-i. 

The  wind  velocity  reached  170  kilometers  an  hour/per  hour. 

^3  ~'lj~  a j)  I & aJLuj 

bi-surcat-i  sittat-i  kiiluumitraat-in  fli  l-thaaniyat-i 
at  the  rate  of  six  kilometers  per  second 

2.2.1 .6  SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  PRONOUN  SUFFIXES:  Because  of  its  long  vowel  ending, 
fii  has  special  forms  for  the  pronoun  suffixes  -ii  ‘me,’  -hu  ‘him,’  -humaa  ‘them 
[two],’  -hum,  and  -hunna  ‘them.’  The  -ii  suffix  merges  with  the  -ii  of  fii  and  changes 
to  -iyya;  the  vowel-shift  suffixes,  because  they  come  after  an  -ii  sound,  change  their 
-u  vowel  to  -i.8 


xams-a  marraat-in  fli  l-yawtn-i 
five  times  a day/per  day 


fii  + pronoun  suffixes 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person: 

> 

Ijjj 

fiyya 

fli-naa 

Second  person: 

da3 

l.Afk_t3 

Masculine 

fii-ka 

fii-kumaa 

fli-kum 

Feminine 

it* 

fii-ki 

fii-kunna 

Third  person: 

<Li3 

Masculine 

fii-hi 

fli-himaa 

fii-him 

Feminine 

14-13 

fii-haa 

fii-hinna 

4_i3  j V 

laa  rayb-afii-hi. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it  (‘in  it’). 


8 The  vowel-shift  suffixes  are  the  personal  pronoun  suffixes  of  the  third  person  that  normally  have 
Damma  after  haaJ:-hu,  -humaa,  -hum,  and  -hunna.  This  Damma  shifts  to  kasra  when  preceded  by  a 
front  vowel  or  fronted  semivowel  (- i - or-ii-  or  sometimes  yaa1).  See  also  chapter  12,  2.1.1. 
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2.2.2  The  preposition  min  yi  ‘of;  from;  than’ 

The  preposition  min  indicates  direction  away  from,  or  point  of  departure  when  used 
spatiotemporally.  In  addition,  it  is  used  to  denote  source,  material,  or  quantity.  It 
also  is  used  in  expressions  of  comparison,  with  a comparative  adjective  where  Eng- 
lish would  use  the  word  “than.”  It  can  be  used  in  figurative  or  abstract  ways  as  well 
as  concrete  spatiotemporal  ways.  Because  it  ends  with  a sukuun,  it  sometimes  needs 
a helping  vowel.  That  vowel  is  /-a/  before  the  definite  article  and  otherwise,  /-i/. 

2.2.2. 1 min  AS  ‘FROM’:  Used  as  a directional  preposition,  min  indicates  ‘from’: 

Ja  Ij^-I 

min  jiiraan-i-him-i  l-carab-i  ta-taHawwal-u  min  sayyi'-in  ’ilaa  Jaswa°-a. 

from  their  Arab  neighbors  It  changes  from  bad  to  worse. 

2. 2. 2. 2 min  AS  ‘OF;  ONE  OF’:  The  use  of  min  is  especially  common  in  expressions 
of  quantity,  measure,  or  constituent  parts. 

,£^UI  Ijjfc  Ja  I4K 

kull-u-haa  min  haadhaa  l-nawc-i. 

They  are  all  of  this  type. 

[jA  J ^ 4_)  L_)  6 J)  J 

waSaf-uu-hu  bi-Janna-hu  jaww-un  min-a 
l-thiqat-i. 

Tliey  described  it  as  an  atmosphere  of  trust. 


istanbaT-at  Janwaac-an  mutamayyizat-an  min-a  l-Suuf-i. 
She  discovered  distinctive  types  of  wool. 

Ja  ■ ~ ^11  lj_A  j ~ ^ l_o 

maa  ya-Htawii  haadhaa  1-mutHaf-u  min  kunuuz-in 
what  this  museum  contains  [in  terms]  of  treasures 

2. 2. 2. 3 min  AS  ‘AMONG’ 

LxAjI  t>jj)  ^jA$ 

wa-min  haadhihi  l-funuun-i  JayD-an-i  l-siirk-u 
and  among  these  arts  [is|  also  the  circus 

2. 2. 2. 4 min  AS  ‘THROUGH’ 

.tJl  lltl  II  jA  Jjkj 

daxal-a  min-a  l-shubbaak-i. 

He  came  through  the  window. 


f.\ jA  -Jl 

qiSaS-un  min-a  l-Hamraa  ’-i 
stories  of  the  Alhambra 

j^jULH  ^ja  \ T 0 SjLJI 
al-maaddat-u  125  min-a  l-qaanuun-i 
article  125  of  the  law 

II  ^jA  Lcl  jJ  - ■ U ' I 
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2. 2. 2. 5 min  AS  ‘THAN5:  With  comparative  expressions,  min  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  English  ‘than.’  For  more  examples,  see  Chapter  10  on  comparative 
adjectives. 

j oj 

ya-mD-uuna  waqt-an  Jakthar-a  min-a  l-mutawaqqac-i. 

They  are  spending  more  time  than  expected. 

.<  LA  If.  <_ujljJ  4_Lo  ^jA  j"»^l  .~.J 

JaSdar-at  Jakthar-a  min  xams-i  miJat-i  diraasat-in  cilmiyyat-in. 

It  has  published  more  than  500  scientific  studies. 

2. 2. 2. 6 THE  USE  OF  min  WITH  LOCATIVE  ADVERBS!  When  min  occurs  before  a 
locative  adverb  (or  semi-preposition),  it  usually  changes  the  inflectional  vowel  of 
the  adverb  to  kasra  if  the  adverb  is  followed  by  a noun  or  pronoun  suffix. 

jjj  ^A 

min  ’amaam-i-him  min  duun-i  ta'xiir-in 

from  in  front  of  them  without  delay 

JMii.  Ja 

na-jid-u-haa  min  xilaal-i  shuruuH-i-hi. 

We  find  it  through  his  commentaries. 

(1)  min  qabl-u : Used  with  certain  adverbs  that  end  in  Damma  (such  as  qabl-u ), 
min  has  no  effect  on  the  final  inflectional  vowel  as  long  as  the  adverb  is  not 
in  an  ’iDaafa  with  a following  noun.9 

min  qabl-u  ‘|ever|  before’ 
min  Hayth-u  ‘regarding,  as  to’ 

2. 2. 2. 7 PLEONASTIC  OR  “DUMMY”  min:  As  a way  of  introducing  a sentence,  min 
may  be  used  with  a descriptive  term  such  as  a participle  or  adjective  expressing  an 
introductory  observation,  just  as  in  English  some  sentences  start  with  “It  is.”  This 
is  a way  to  avoid  mentioning  the  source  of  a judgment  or  evaluation  and  is 
especially  common  usage  in  media  Arabic,  where  observations  may  need  to  be 
general  or  unattributed. 

• • • O'  0*  O'  Ja 

min-a  l-mutawaqqac-i  'an  . . . min-a  l-Tabiiciyy-i  Jan  na-quum-a  bi-ziyaarat-in. 

It  is  expected  that ...  It  is  natural  that  we  undertake  a visit. 


See  Chapter  11,  section  4.1.3,  and  Chapter  7.  section  5.3. 1.3. 
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. . . < \,jj  j,",c  A ,Aa\l  jjl  ^ja 

min-a  l-mu’akkad-i J anna  nqiDaaJ-a  cishriina  sanat-an  . . . 
it  is  certain  that  the  passage  of  twenty  years  . . . 

.jLaJLJu*iI  ' A ^ Q ' j I Lb^JI 

min-a  l-xaTaJ-i  Janya-bqaa  hunaaka  sticmaar-un. 

It  is  wrong  for  imperialism  to  remain. 

2. 2. 2. 8 WITH  qariib  ‘NEAR’:  An  idiomatic  use  of  min  occurs  with  the  adjective 
qariib  ‘near,  close.’  English  speakers  think  of  “close  to”  or  “near  to”  when  using 
this  adjective,  but  the  correct  Arabic  preposition  to  use  is  min. 

■ I ^ Anil  JjA  I l_LJ  jjj  4_^ujI 

ism-u-hu  kaan-a  qariib-an  jidd-an  min-i  sm-i-haa. 

His  name  was  very  close  to  her  name. 


2. 2. 2. 9 SOME  SPELLING  VARIATIONS:  When  suffixed  with  the  pronoun  -ii  ‘me,’  the 
nuun  in  min  doubles,  so  that  instead  of  ’min-ii,  the  phrase  ‘from  me’  or  ‘than  me’ 
becomes  minnii 

When  followed  by  the  pronouns  maa  ‘what,  that,  whatever,’  or  man  ‘whoever,’ 
the  nuun  of  min  is  assimilated  to  the  miim  of  maa , or  manJ  and  doubles,  yielding  the 
contractions  mimmaa  ‘of/from  that,  from  what’  and  mimman  Jaa  ‘of/from 
whom.’ 


A_dl  Lxc  Jil 

’aqall-u  mimmaa  na-Htaaj-u  Jilay-hi 
less  than  [that  which]  we  need 


huwa  ’akbar-u  minnii. 
He’s  older  than  I. 


‘‘JLluj  L AC  ^ A I 

’ahamm-u  kathiir-an  mimmaa  sabaq-a-hu 
much  more  important  than  what  preceded  it 


2.2.3  The  preposition  an  ‘from,  away  from;  about’ 

Arabic  grammars  consider  ‘an  to  be  a true  preposition,  but  its  syntactic  behavior 
under  certain  conditions  also  allows  it  to  be  classified  as  a noun.10  Its  original 
meaning,  according  to  Wright  (1967,  2:143),  was  as  a noun  meaning  ‘side.’11 


10 


E.g.,  when  it  serves  as  the  object  of  the  preposition  min  (see  below). 

Its  nominal  use  survives  in  the  expressions  such  as  min  can  yamiin-i-ka  ‘from  your  right  [side].’  For 
discussion  of  this  point  see  Ryding  Lentzner  1977,  94. 
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This  preposition  has  two  distinct  meanings,  one  having  to  do  with  ‘distance  away 
from,’  and  the  other  with  the  concept  of  ‘concerning’  or  ‘about.’  As  other  preposi- 
tions, it  can  have  spatiotemporal  and  abstract  uses,  as  well  as  idiomatic  ones. 

In  terms  of  special  spelling  rules,  the  helping  vowel  used  with  can  is  /-i/.  When 
suffixed  to  a pronoun  starting  with  miim  ( maa , man)  the  nuun  of  can  is  assimilated 
to  the  miim,  and  doubles:  cammaa  La*,  camman  j^x..  Likewise,  when  suffixed  with 
the  first  person  singular  personal  pronoun  -ii,  the  nuun  doubles:  'annii 

2.2.3. 1 ‘an  AS  ‘ABOUT,  REGARDING,  OF,  CONCERNING’ 

>U  £ V^JI  JjX  JJ  )»*t 

JaSdaq-u  tacbiir-in  can-i  l-wilaa  ’-i  li-l-waTan-i 

the  most  sincere  expression  of  devotion  to  the  homeland 

^LiiJI  JLa»VI  ^xaLsJI  jjj  jx  rc_oL>j_i 

fii  barnaamaj-in  ‘ an  dawr-i  1-jaami‘at-i  fii  1-ittiSaal-i  l-thaqaafiyy-i 
in  a program  about  the  role  of  the  university  in  cultural  contact 

.uiA  1 A t A AC  j ijJ  1 » (j  Q 

fa-hunaaka  riwaayaat-un  ciddat-un  ‘ dmmaa  Hadath-a. 

There  are  several  stories  about  what  happened. 

2.2. 3. 2 CERTAIN  VERBS  REQUIRE  ‘an! 

.^laJI  jl J ^jLl^JI  .La^ax  ^c 

al-kitaab-u  Sadar-a  ean  daar-i  l-cilm.  ta-xtalif-u  can  ghayr-i-haa. 

The  book  was  published  by  (‘issued  from’)  Dar  al-‘  ilm.  She  differs  from  others. 

2.2.3. 3 ‘ON  THE  right;  on  THE  left’:  With  directions,  can  is  used  as  English 
would  use  ‘on’: 

djlxaj  ^jXj  . . . 4.  Via > ^jX 

‘an  yamiin-i-hi . . . wa-‘an  yasaar-i-hi 
on  his  right . . . and  on  his  left 

2.3  Three-letter  prepositions:  calaa  ^ix,  y\laa  j\ , and  Hattaa  ^ 

All  three  of  these  prepositions  end  with  Jalif  maqSuura.  A particular  spelling  fea- 
ture of  both  calaa  and  cilaa  is  that  the  final  Jalif  maqSuura  converts  to  yaa  J when  a 
pronoun  suffix  is  added  to  the  word.  Owing  to  the  shift  of  the  Jalif  to  yaaJ,  the 
third  person  pronoun  suffixes  -hu,  - humaa , -hum,  and  -hunna  shift  their  vowel  from 
l-ul  to/  -i/  and  become  -hi,  -himaa,  -him,  and  -hinna.  For  a model  inflectional  chart  of 
calay-  and  Jilay-  plus  pronoun  suffixes  see  Chapter  12  section  2.3. 

Note  that  Hattaa  does  not  take  pronoun  suffixes. 
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2.3.1  The  preposition  alaa  ‘on,  upon’ 

This  preposition  designates  the  concept  of ‘on’  or  ‘upon’  in  general,  whether  spa- 
tio-temporal or  figurative.  In  the  abstract  sense,  it  conveys  also  a sense  of  “incum- 
bent upon.” 


‘WjLjJI  j_Lc. 

‘alaa  1-yaabisat-i 
on  dry  land 

<1 , ~i  I . i~i  II  ^ I c 

‘ alaa  l-shaashat-i 
on  the  screen 

(2)  Temporal  meaning:  Used  with  a word  denoting  extent  of  time,  calaa  has  a 
durative  sense  and  may  indicate  passage  of  time  from  a particular  point  in 
the  past.  This  can  be  expressed  in  English  in  various  ways. 

fL*JI  jlj^  ^ 

‘ alaa  madaar-i  l-caam-i  ‘ alaa  madaa  yawm-ayni 

all  year  round  (‘on  the  circuit  of  the  year’)  for  (‘during’)  two  days 

JCjJjJI  £3*3 

ba‘d-a  thalaathat-i ayyaam-in  'alaa  wuquu'-i  l-zilzaal 
after  three  days  since  the  [happening  of  the]  earthquake 

2. 3. 1.2  FIGURATIVE  MEANING:  Used  figuratively,  ‘alaa  can  denote  a range  of 
meanings,  some  a direct  reflection  of  the  spatiotemporal  concepts;  others  more 
abstract.  Among  those  abstract  meanings  are  the  sense  of  ‘according  to;  as  for’ 
and  ‘incumbent  upon.’ 

^uLuji  jJil  La 

‘alaa  ’asaas-in  ghayr-i  cunSuriyy-in  ‘alaa  maa  •’ a-Zunn-u  . . . 

on  a non-racist  basis  in  my  opinion;  as  for  what 

I think 

^ ^ \ I g f}LJI 

al-salaam-u  ‘alay-kum.  wa  -calay-kum-u  l-salaam-u. 

Peace  be  upon  you  (pi.).  And  upon  you  (pi.)  peace. 

(1)  ‘up  to;  incumbent  upon;  must;  have  to’:  Used  in  this  sense,  ‘alaa  denotes  a 
required  or  expected  action.  It  is  therefore  followed  either  by  the  particle 
3 an  plus  a subjunctive  verb,  or  by  a verbal  noun. 


2. 3. 1.1  ‘a/aa  ON;  UPON 
(1)  Spatial  meaning: 

cathar-a  ‘alaa  haykal-in  ‘aZmiyy-in. 
He  stumbled  upon  a skeleton. 

al-rijaal-u  ‘alaa  Zuhuur-i  l-xayl-i 
the  men  on  horseback 
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.a_l-=»Lj  jJI  ^ a j ji  i ig- 

‘ alay-naa  ’an  na-fham-a  macnaa  1-riyaaDat-i. 

We  have  to  understand  the  meaning  of  sport. 


lj_xj  jjl  Lt  i It. 

c alay-naa  ’an  na-bda’-a  min-a  l-Sifr-i 
We  have  to  begin  from  zero. 


wa-‘alaa  l-dawlat-i  ’an  ta-quum-a  bi-dawr-i-haa. 
It  is  up  to  the  state  to  undertake  its  role. 


lalay-hi  ’an  ya-’tiy-a  J ilaa  hunaa. 
He  has  to  come  here. 


2.3.2  The  preposition  ilaa  ^ji  ‘to,  towards’ 

The  general  meaning  of  ’ilaa  is  directional  towards  an  object.  It  is  used  spa- 
tiotemporally  and  also  in  abstract  and  figurative  ways.  When  used  in  abstract 
senses  it  often  has  the  sense  of ‘addition  to.’ 

Because  its  final  letter  is  ’alif  maqSuura , like  calaa , its  ’alif  converts  to  yaaJ  when 
pronoun  suffixes  are  added  (see  Chapter  12,  section  2.3). 

J j)  t ihnil  ^1  jLLoI  SjIl l£.  ^jl\ 

min  hunaaka  ’ilaa  isTanbuul-a  ’ ilaa  masaafat-i  casharat-i  ’amtaar-in 

from  there  to  Istanbul  to  a distance  of  ten  meters 

’ilaa  l-yamiin-i  'ilaa  ’ayna? 

to  the  right  Where  to? 


2.3.2. 1 VERBS  OF  MOTION  PLUS  ’ilaa:  Note  that  with  many  verbs  of  motion,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  ’ilaa  with  the  point  of  destination. 

LaA  ^Jl  1 a \ > r 

cinda-maa  ji  ’-naa  ’ilaa  hunaa 
when  we  came  (‘to’)  here 

ji’-tu  'ilaa  hunaa  liJanna-nii  waathiq-un  min  qudrat-ii. 

I came  (‘to’)  here  because  I am  confident  in  my  ability. 


2.3. 2. 2 abstract/figurative  MEANINGS  OF  ’ilaa: 


.£jjj  JJia  ^1  o$.V>l 

intahat  ’ilaa  fashl-in  dhariic-in. 

It  ended  in  a devastating  failure. 

dJj  ^Jl  Uj 
wa-maa  ’ilaa  dhaalika 
and  so  forth 


yu-tarjim-u  ’ilaa  lughat-i-hi. 

He  translates  into  his  language 

*LJI  ^Jl  _aJVI 

min-a  l-Jalif-i  ’ilaa  l-yaa’-i 
from  beginning  to  end 
(‘from  the  ’alif  to  the  yaaJ) 
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2.3.3  The  preposition  Hattaa  ‘until,  up  to’ 

Hattaa,  although  it  ends  with  Jalif  maqSuura  like  ’ilaa  and  calaa,  does  not  take  per- 
sonal pronoun  objects  (suffix  pronouns)  and  therefore  it  does  not  change  its 
shape  or  spelling.  Its  meaning  as  a preposition  is  closely  related  to  that  of  Jilaa  ‘to, 
towards’  except  that  it  designates  direction  in  time  rather  than  in  space. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Hattaa  has  at  least  two  other  functions  in  Arabic  syn- 
tax other  than  as  a preposition  meaning  ‘up  to’  or  ‘until’;  it  also  is  an  adverb  or 
preposition  with  the  meaning  of ‘even’  and  a conjunctive  particle  used  with  verbs 
meaning  ‘in  order  to.’ 

Hattaa  ghumub-i  l-shams-i  Hattaa  fajr-i  Jams-i 

until  sunset  until  dawn  yesterday 


Hattaa  masaa  '-i  ghad-in 
until  tomorrow  evening 


Hattaa  l-sabHinaat-i  min-a  l-qarn-i  l-cishriina 
up  to  the  seventies  of  the  twentieth  century 


jj  Lfl£.  1 j Via 

Hattaa  fatH-i-haa  calaa  yad-i  l-muslim-iina 

until  it  was  conquered  (‘its  conquering’)  by  the  Muslims 


Hattaa  l-‘ishriina  min  cumr-i-hi 

until  he  was  twenty  years  old  (‘until  the  twentieth  [year]  of  his  age’) 


2.3.4  The  preposition  mundhu  since;  ago;  for’ 

This  preposition  has  the  meaning  of  distance  or  extent  in  time  and  can  be  trans- 
lated in  several  ways,  depending  on  context.  Like  Hattaa  and  ka-  it  does  not  take 
personal  pronoun  objects. 


2.3.4. 1 mundhu  AS  ‘FOR;  IN’:  Used  to  mean  ‘for’  or  ‘in,’  it  denotes  a time  span 
during  which  something  goes  on.  Its  object  is  usually  a noun  phrase  that  refers  to 
a span  of  time: 

A lull o juA  Si  XLA  j fk  £_J  j j_L4 

mundhu  xams-i  sanawaat-in  mutawaaSilat-an  mundhu  rub'-i  qam-in 
for  five  continuous  years  for  a quarter  century 

ya-cmal-u  mundhu  shahr-ayni  ka-mutarjim-in. 

He  has  been  working  for  two  months  as  a translator. 
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2. 3. 4. 2 mundhu  AS  ‘SINCE;  FROM’:  When  mundhu  means  ‘since,’  it  specifies  a 
particular  point  of  time  in  the  past  where  the  action  began.  It  can  also  mean 
‘from’  when  the  beginning  of  a time  period  is  denoted  and  an  end  specified  (often 
used  with  Hattaa  ‘until,  up  to’). 

• OjjaJI  jlA  ^ Cja 

kaan-at  muxazzanat-an  fii  Sanaadiiq-a  mundhu  l-Harb-i. 

They  had  been  stored  in  boxes  since  the  war. 

Ijj j Iktj  Jjl  «_«"«■■■  II  Ha 

mundhu  l-sittiinaat-i  Saar-at  ta-Jxudh-u  dawr-an  Jakbar-a. 

Since  the  sixties  she  has  assumed  a larger  role. 

\\%  jilt  II  £ 

mundhu  maTlal-i  1-sab‘iinaat-i 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventies 

.j£LJI  ^ I llrt  II  JUA  > qU>  ■ 

kaan-uu  muSTaff-iina  mundhu  l-SabaaH-i  l-baakir-i. 

They  had  been  lined  up  since  early  morning. 

2. 3. 4. 3 ‘AGO’:  In  the  sense  of ‘ago,’  mundhu  specifies  a time  in  the  past  measured 
from  the  present  time: 

jla)JI  Ja  j j*  Ha  JU 

qaal-a  mundhu  ’akthar-a  min  qam-in  min-a  l-zamaan-i 

he  said  more  than  a century  (‘of  time’)  ago 

-CULuj J_1  £_1jLujI  AjMj  Ha  A_dl  OJU  JJS 

kaan-a  qad  bacath-a  Jilay-hi  mundhu  thalaathat-i  'asaabiV-a  bi-risaalat-in. 

He  had  sent  him  a letter  three  weeks  ago. 

4_iuU  /jAXJjl  Ja  jHI  X1A  . . . 6J -\a~> 

taqdiir-an  li-juhuud-i-hi . . . mundhu  ’ akthar-a  min  ’arba'iina  sanat-in 
in  appreciation  of  his  efforts  . . . more  than  forty  years  ago 

2. 3. 4. 4 PRESENT  PERFECT  MEANING  WITH  mundhu’.  An  action  started  in  the  past 
and  continuing  into  the  present  is  usually  rendered  by  the  present  tense  in 
Arabic,  whereas  in  English,  the  present  perfect  is  used.  The  preposition  mundhu  is 
used  to  specify  at  which  point  in  the  past  the  action  started.  This  structure  may 
occur  with  verbal  predications  or  with  equational  predications. 

Ha  6 jbVl  ^ Jaaj 

ya-cmal-u  fii  l-Jidaarat-i  mundhu  shahr-ayni. 

He  has  been  working  in  the  administration  for  two  months. 
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j"  A \ j_LU  LiiJ)  Jg  1 

’ a'iish-u  hunaa  mundhu  xams-i  sanawaat-in. 
I have  been  living  here  for  five  years. 

XLA  C-LlaJI 

’ a-hwaa  l-ghinaaJ-a  mundhu  Tufuulat-ii. 

I have  loved  singing  since  my  childhood. 


2.4  Summary  of  true  Arabic  prepositions  (Huruuf  al-jarr 


One-letter  prepositions: 

bi-  li- 

J 

ka- 

£ 

Two-letter  prepositions: 

fli  y min 

6-° 

can 

Three-letter  prepositions: 
Hlcia  ‘alaa 

> 

Hattaa 

mundhu 

3 Locative  adverbs  or  semi-prepositions  (Zuruuf  makaan  wa-Zuruuf 
zamaan  jLj  jiia 

These  words  function  in  many  ways  as  prepositions  but  are  not  “true”  preposi- 
tions because 

(1)  they  are  derived  from  triliteral  lexical  roots  and 

(2)  they  can  be  preceded  by  a true  preposition  or  even  another  semi- 
preposition. 

Usually  they  show  accusative  case  marking  with  fatHa,  to  indicate  their  adver- 
bial function.  Under  certain  circumstances,  that  case  marker  can  change.12  Like 
true  prepositions,  they  are  normally  followed  by  a noun  in  the  genitive  case  or  a 
pronoun  suffix. 

Semi-prepositions  or  locative  adverbs  are  used  in  concrete  and  figurative  ways, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  extensive  range  of  abstract  meanings  that  true  preposi- 
tions have,  nor  are  they  normally  used  in  verb-preposition  idioms.  Included  here 
are  examples  of  some  of  the  most  common  ones. 

3.1  Jamaam-a  ‘in  front  of;  facing;  in  the  face  of;  before;  to’ 

The  word  Jamaam-a  refers  to  a position  ‘in  front’  or  ‘before,’  both  spatially  and 
figuratively: 


12  The  fact  that  the  case  marker  may  change  is  considered  an  indicator  of  their  close  relationship  to 
nouns. 
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j Q ' I I I ' a I a i 

’amaam-a-naa  l-kathiir-u  min-a  1-furaS-i  wa-l-kathiir-u  min-a  1-taHaddiyyaat-i. 

Before  us  are  many  opportunities  and  many  challenges. 

.4_a_jl  jJI  A a _>>  U 1 1 ^aLaI  j--  ^LaI  ^ 

’amaam-ii  l-Tabiicat-u  l-raaJicat-u.  huwa  masJuul-un  ’amaam-a  l-majlis-i. 

Before  me  is  splendid  nature.  He  is  responsible  to  (‘before’)  the  council. 

3.1.1  amaam-a  as  ‘against’  or  ‘versus’ 

Idiomatically,  Jamaam-a  is  used  in  the  context  of  sports  teams  to  express  the  team 
‘against’  which  another  team  is  playing. 

^ o ^ aljLi-o  i x 1_> 

ya-lcab-uuna  mubaaraat-an  T ixraa  ’amaam-a  muntaxab-i  l-Siin-i. 

They  play  another  match  against  the  Chinese  team. 

^LaI  ^Jjl  1 J ' ..X 

kasab-uu  ’uulaa  mubaarayaat-i-him  ’amaam-a  suuriyaa. 

They  won  the  first  of  their  matches  against  Syria. 

3.1.2  amaam  as  forward  position 

Sometimes, J amaam  is  used  as  a noun  referring  to  a forward  position.  When  used 
this  way  it  inflects  for  all  three  cases. 

.^LaVI  ^Jj  JIaj  <^-aLai  J* 

yu-maththil-u  xuTwat-an  kubraa  ’ ilaa  l-’amaam-i.  min  ’amaam-i-him 
It  represents  a great  step  forward.  from  in  front  of  them 

3.2  J athnaa  ’-a  and  fii  ’athnaa  ’-i  ^ ‘during’ 

Tlie  noun  JathnaaJ  may  be  used  in  the  accusative  case  to  indicate  ‘during’  or  after 
the  preposition  fii  (in  the  genitive  case),  with  the  same  meaning. 

O Lilia  1 \aJI  pi »i  I ^ ^ j_^l  ^LljI  ^ > I a.11  a_a j|  aQjI  ^a 

’ athnaa  ’-a  ’iHdaa  jalasaat-i  l-munaaqashaat-i  fii  ’ athnaa  ’-i  ’azmat-i  l-xaliij-i 
during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  debates  during  the  Gulf  Crisis 

3.3  bayn-a  ‘between;  among’ 

3.3.1  Repetition  of  bayn-a  with  pronoun 

The  semi-preposition  bayn-a  means  ‘between’  two  objects  and  also  ‘among’  many 
objects.  It  has  the  peculiarity  that  when  one  or  both  of  the  objects  are  pronouns, 
bayn-a  must  be  repeated. 
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LAJ  1 j ^ 4^jjj 

bayn-ii  wa-bayn-a-ka  bayn-a-hu  wa-bayn-a-haa 

between  me  and  (between)  you  between  him  and  (between)  her 

al-xilaaf-u  bayn-a-hum  wa-bayn-a  juz’-in  min-a  1-jaysh-i. 

The  dispute  is  between  them  and  (between)  a portion  of  the  army. 

3.3.2  bayn-a  plus  nouns 

If  both  of  the  objects  of  the  preposition  are  nouns,  bayn-a  is  used  only  once  and 
the  second  noun  is  conjoined  to  the  first  with  the  conjunction  wa-  ‘and.’  Both 
nouns  are  considered  objects  of  the  semi-preposition  and  both  are  in  the  genitive 
case.  A dual  noun  or  a plural  noun  may  also  follow  bayn-a. 

bayn-a  l-balad-ayni  Daac-a  bayn-a  1-ziHaam-i. 

between  the  two  countries  He  got  lost  in  (among)  the  crowd. 

j jJI  jilll  j^JI  dldl  ij±j 

bayn-a  l-bank-i  l-duwaliyy-i  wa-Sanduuq-i  l-naqd-i  1-duwaliyy-i 
between  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 

^ I X tl jxuVl  ^ lU,..  la  II 

bayn-a  l-wafd-i  1-filisTiiniyy-i  wa-l-wafd-i  l-’israa  ’iiliyy-i 
between  the  Palestinian  delegation  and  the  Israeli  delegation 

lj±j  pljVI  JjLij 

tabaadul-u  l-JaaraaJ-i  bayn-a  l-zu'amaa  ’-i  l-‘arab-i 
exchange  of  views  among  the  Arab  leaders 

JafDal-u  wasiilat-in  li-Jiijaad-i  subul-i  l-tafaahum-i  bayna  l-  ’umam-i 
the  best  method  to  create  ways  of  understanding  among  nations 

3.3.3  bayn-a  after  min 

After  the  preposition  min,  bayn-a  becomes  bayn-i,  as  object  of  the  preposition: 
^LIaIJI  . l_J  I j *«  _* « 

wa-min  bayn-i-him-i  l-naa  ’ib-u  l-lubnaaniyy-u 
and  among  them  [is]  the  Lebanese  representative 

3.4  bacd-a  ^ ‘after;  in’ 

This  function  word  is  used  as  a semi-preposition  and  also  as  an  adverb.  As  a semi- 
preposition, it  has  a fatHa  (accusative  case  ending)  and  takes  a noun  or  pronoun 
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object.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  preceded  by  a true  preposition  (usually  min  or 
Jilaa),  and  its  case  marker  then  changes  to  genitive  (final  kasra).  It  still  is  followed 
by  a noun  or  pronoun  in  the  genitive  case. 


3.4.1  Locative  bad-a 

The  locative  use  of  bacd-a  includes  both  time  and  place. 

‘Lfc-ljl  J-*-l  l \ ll  SjVj  jjlj 

ba‘d-a  ’arba‘at-i  qumun-in  ba'd-a  wilaadat-i  bn-i-himaa 

after  four  centuries  after  the  birth  of  their  son 


SdJj  jj-j  aJ  IjU  ^ jjlj 

maadhaa  Hadath-a  la-hu  ba'd-a  dhaalika?  ba'd-a  tawqii'-i  l-caqd-i 

What  happened  to  him  after  that?  after  signing  the  contract 


3.4.2  ba  d after  a preposition 

Preceded  by  a true  preposition,  bacd  inflects  in  the  genitive: 


J-dJI  , > « « I a 

■’ akalaat-un  xafiifat-un  li-ba‘d-i  muntaSaf-i  l-layl-i 
light  food  for  after  midnight 


fii  ba'd-i  l-Zuhr-i 
in  the  afternoon 


3.4.3  bad-u  jjlj 

If  there  is  no  noun  or  pronoun  following  ba'd,  it  is  considered  an  adverb.  In  this 
case,  devoid  of  a noun  or  pronoun  object,  bacd  changes  its  final  vowel  to  Damma.13 
In  this  adverbial  role,  the  final  Damma  is  invariable.  The  expression  bacd-u  is  used 
chiefly  as  an  adverbial  of  time  in  negative  clauses,  meaning  ‘[not]  yet.’ 

.JJLJ  6JX.J-A  J -la.  1 

lam  yu-Haddad  mawcid-u-hu  ba'd-a. 

Its  date  has  not  yet  been  set. 


3.4.3. 1 THE  EXPRESSION  fii-maa  bac d-u 

. JJl_l  1 A\i  1 (j  1 I 

i-cmal-haa  fii-maa  ba‘d-u. 

Do  it  later. 


oxj  ‘later’ 

.jjlj  i a 

sa-’u-talfin-u  la-ka  fii-maa  ba'd-u. 
I will  telephone  you  later. 


13  The  final  Damma  on  bacd-u  and  on  certain  other  semi-prepositions  ( qabl-u . taHt-u ) is  considered  to 
be  a remnant  of  an  old  locative  case.  This  Damma  has  two  characteristics:  (1)  it  is  invariable,  even 
after  a preposition  (e.g.,  min  qabl-u;  min  taHt-u );  (2)  it  cannot  be  on  the  first  term  of  an  JiDaafa,  that 
is,  it  cannot  be  followed  by  a noun  in  the  genitive  case  or  by  a pronoun  suffix.  See  Chapter  11, 
section  4.1.3.  especially  note  12. 
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3.5  daaxil-a  Inside,  within’ 

The  semi-preposition  daaxil-a  refers  to  a location  inside  or  on  the  interior  of 
something: 

4_i_o  VUu  Vl  JAlj  JAIj 

daaxil-a  l-dawlat-i  l-Jislaamiyyat-i  li-ya-nghaliq-uu  daaxil-a  l-Huduud-i 

inside  the  Islamic  state  to  be  locked  inside  the  borders 

3.5.1  After  a true  preposition 

After  a true  preposition,  daaxil-  inflects  for  the  genitive  case. 

£_la*uVl  JAIj  ^ 

fii  daaxil-i  l-isfatij-i 
on  the  inside  of  the  sponge 

3.6  Didd-a  ^ ‘against;  versus’ 

ya-shunn-u  Harb-an  Didd-a  l-dawlat-i 
l-turkiyyat-i. 

He  is  launching  a war 
against  the  Turkish  state. 

3.7  Dimn-a  ‘within;  inside;  among’ 

3 j %~IaJI  ^ Vl  o' 

Dimn-a  quwwaat-i  l-Jumam-i  1-muttaHidat-i 
within  the  powers  of  the  United  Nations 

v>“  U1 

JaraaD-in  kaan-a  ya-jib-u  an  ta-kuun-a  Dimn-a  HiSSat-i-him 
lands  [which]  should  have  been  [included]  within  their  portion 

3.8  duun-a  jjS,  min  duun-i  jjj  ,>;  bi-duun-i  ‘without’ 

The  word  duun  by  itself  literally  means  ‘below,  under’  and  it  can  be  used  by  itself 
marked  with  a fatHa  as  a semi-preposition  meaning  ‘without.’  However,  it  often 
occurs  in  combination  with  min  or  bi-  as  a compound  prepositional  phrase  mean- 
ing ‘without.’ 

3.8.1  duun-a 

jAVl  \ jjj  i ^l_OJLul 

istixdaam-u  bacD-i-haa  duun-a  bacD-i-haa  l-  ’aaxar-i 
using  some  of  them  without  the  others 


kull-u  shay’-in  Didd-ii. 
Everything  is  against  me. 
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3.8.2  min  duun-i 

J H 1 1 Ij-A  ^^LJI 

al-salaam-u  ghayr-u  mumkin-in  min  duun-i  haadha  l-balad-i. 

Peace  is  not  possible  without  this  country. 

min  duun-i  farD-i  rasm-i  duxuul-in 
without  imposing  an  entrance  fee 

3.8.3  bi -duun-i 

jjJ-J  jjJ-»  Lfl-adxl  ^JLij 

q ahwat-un  bi-duun-i  kaafiin  ya-bqaa  tacliim-u-haa  bi-duun-i  hadaf-in. 

decaffeinated  coffee  (‘without  Teaching  it  remains  aimless 

caffeine  ) ( without  a goal  ). 

3.9  fawq-a  ‘above;  upon;  on  top  of;  over’ 

Laj  La 

ya-siir-u  calaa  ‘ ajalaat-in  fawq-a-hu.  maafawq-a-hu  wa-maa  taHt-a-hu 

It  goes  along  on  wheels  [which  are|  what  is  above  it  and  below  it 
above  it. 

calaa  l-JarD-i  wa-fawq-a-haa  fawq-a  saTH-i  manzal-i-hi 

on  the  earth  and  over  it  on  [top  of]  the  roof  of  his  house 

3.10  fawr-a  jjj>  ‘immediately  upon;  immediately  after;  right  after’ 

‘ULjL-oI  OUoUJl  ^Jl 

nuqil-a  ’ilaa  mustashfaa  l-jaamicat-i  fawr-a  ’ iSaabat-i-hi . 

He  was  transported  to  the  university  hospital  right  after  being  hit. 

3.1 1 Hasab-a  ‘according  to;  in  accordance  with’ 

Hasab-a  naSS-i  l-qaraar-i 

according  to  the  text  of  the  resolution 

3.12  Hawl-a  ‘about,  regarding;  around' 

This  semi-preposition  has  two  distinct  meanings,  one  being  ‘about’  in  the  con- 
crete physical  sense  of  ‘surrounding’  or  ‘around’  and  the  other  being  ‘about’  in 
the  sense  of ‘regarding’  or  ‘with  regard  to.’ 
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J^.  -La^ujVl  ^ 

al-tadaxxul-u  l-Jamriikiyy-u  Hawl-a  Hawl-a  l-waDc-ifii  l-sharq-i  l-JawsaT-i 

l-caalam-i  about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 

American  intervention  around 
the  world 

aI  a\  4>i  CjI  J ^ 

Hawl-a  l-mawaaDii‘-i  dhaat-i  htimaam-in  mushtarak-in 
about  topics  of  common  concern 

3.13  Hawaalii  ‘approximately’ 

The  word  Hawaalii  is  not  the  typical  locative  adverb  or  semi-preposition  ending  in 
fatHa,  yet  it  serves  much  the  same  function,  being  followed  by  a noun  in  the 
genitive  case. 

Ct^Ll  4-la  ^Jl 4jLuii^  ^j-ia 

fii  jalsaat-i-hi  Hawaalii  mi'at-i  baaHith-in. 

In  its  sessions  |were]  approximately  100  researchers. 

3.14  -’ibbaan-a  jU  ‘during' 

*LUjJI  jL»l 
'ibbaan-a  l-shitaa  ’-i 
during  the  winter 

3.15  ’ithr-a  ‘right  after;  immediately  after’ 

^ (3  ^ a -v  1 jjl 

•’ ithr-a  jtimaa  c-i-him 
right  after  their  meeting 

3.16  vzaa  '-a  *ijj  ‘facing;  in  the  face  of’ 

a » j a II  1 .I  II  f.\j\ 

izaa’-a  1-qaDaayaa  1-miSriyyat-i 
in  the  face  of  Egyptian  problems 

3.17  ladaa  ‘at,  by;  upon;  to;  having’ 

This  locative  adverb  denotes  possession  and  proximity.  Like  Jilaa  and  calaa,  it 
changes  its  final  Jalif  maqSuura  to  yaaJ  when  it  has  a personal  pronoun  suffix.  See 
model  inflectional  chart  of  ‘alaa  + pronoun  suffixes,  Chapter  12,  section  2.3. 
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3.17.1  ladaa  showing  possession: 

•6 J-}  ^ J~*  "‘I  ^ tf-Llxul  La^.  J jJ  .^.jJ  J ' "■  V 

laday-himcia  ’ashyaa  ’-u  mushtarakat-un  laa  mustaqbal-a  laday-ya. 

kathiirat-un.  I [would)  have  no  future. 

They  [two)  have  many  things  in  common. 

•o  J ^^Lll  ^jLsJI 

Jal‘aab-u  l-qiwaa  laday-haa  nujuum-un  baariz-uuna. 

Track  and  field  [sports|[they]  have  prominent  stars. 

3.17. 2 ladaa  as  ‘to;  at;  with’ 

A particular  use  of  ladaa  is  to  denote  the  country  to  which  an  ambassador  is 
designated. 

j\  fli.1 

safiir-u  qubruS-a  ladaa  miSr-a 
the  ambassador  of  Cyprus 
to  Egypt 

3.17.3  ladaa  as  ‘upon;  at  the  time  of 

dJj 

wa-ladaa  rafD-i-him  dhaalika 
and  upon  their  refusal  of  that 

3.18  mal-a  ^ ‘with’14 
The  basic  meaning  of  mac-a  has  to  do  with  accompaniment  or  association  and  is 
almost  always  equivalent  to  English  ‘with.’  Note  that  it  is  not  used  for  indicating 
instrumental  concepts;  bi-  is  used  for  that.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  mar-a  to  express 
possession  of  something  concrete  that  people  could  “have  with”  them,  such  as  a 
wallet  or  keys.  This  expression  of  possession  does  not  indicate  permanency  or  the 
concept  of ‘belonging  to.’ 

3.18.1  Accompaniment  or  association 

ojLSVl  pi  j II 

ma‘-a  l-’aqaarib-i  wa-l-  'aSdiqaa  -i  ma‘-a  ’ aHarr-i  l-tamanniyaat-i 
with  relatives  and  friends  with  warmest  wishes 


<L»J^XxU_ll  jJ  JjLjLJI  JJlSUu 

safiir-u  l-yaabaan  ladaa  l-sacuudiyyat-i 

the  ambassador  of  Japan  to  Saudi  Arabia 


ladaa  rawdat-i  l-safiir-i  ’ ilaa  tuunis-a 
upon  the  return  of  the  ambassador  to  Tunis 


14  The  word  ma‘-a  may  seem  like  a true  preposition  because  it  is  a lexical  primitive  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  verb-preposition  expressions  (naaqash-a  nwc-a  ‘to  discuss  with.’  tasaawaa  mac-a  ‘to  equate 
with.’  tacaawan-a  mac-a  ‘to  cooperate  with,’  ijtamac-a  mac-a  ‘to  meet  with’).  The  eighth-century 
Arabic  grammarian  Sibawayhi,  however,  cites  the  phrase  dhahab-a  min  mac-i-hi  ‘he  left  him.’ 
showing  that  mac-a  can  sometimes  be  the  object  of  another  preposition.  Sibawayhi  1970. 1:177. 
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yu-riid-uuna  l-tadaawul-a  ma'-a  l-'amriikiyy-iina. 

They  want  to  deliberate  with  the  Americans. 

,J£JI  J£JI  £_Ai 

fa-ma'-a  l-kull-i  na-taqaddam-u  min  ’ ajl-i  1-kull-i. 

With  everyone  we  will  progress  for  the  sake  of  everyone. 

. jjl  I jj)  £_A  < Kiu-O  I— j l iAa  JSk  £-A 

cind-ii  mushkilat-un  ma‘-a  ma-a  kull-i  qaDciciyaci 

haadhaa  l-rajul-i.  l-sharq-i  l-JawsaT-i 

I have  a problem  with  that  man.  with  all  the  problems  of 

the  Middle  East 


3.18.2  Possession 

A sense  of  immediate  possession  (on  or  near  a person)  is  conveyed  by  mac-a. 

I ,1«  II  J-l  I \ y\<W  I j t a Jxa 

ma‘-a-haa  l-kanz-u  daaxil-a  l-culbat-i.  ma‘-a-ka  kibriit-un? 

She  has  the  treasure  inside  the  box.  Do  you  have  matches? 

3.18.3  Use  of  ma-an  l*_a  as  together’ 

To  convey  the  meaning  of ‘together’  mac-a  takes  an  adverbial  indefinite  accusative 
ending  -an: 

^ xaJI  ^ Lx-a  ^ \ x ,11 

al-‘aysh-u  ma‘-anfii  l-quds-i 
living  together  in  Jerusalem 

3.19  mithl-a  ‘like;  as’ 

The  semi-preposition  mithl-a  indicates  similarity.  It  is  close  in  meaning  to  the 
preposition  ka-  ‘like,  as.’  However,  it  is  more  flexible  than  ka-  because  it  can  take 
suffix  pronoun  objects  (see  section  2.1.3  above). 

^ i J1a  Jxa 

mithl-a  ’ayy-i  sha‘b-in  Jaaxar-a  mithl-a  dawaa’-in  qawiyy-in 

like  any  other  people  like  a strong  medicine 

3.19.1  mithl  + demonstrative  + noun  ‘such  as  this/these;  such  a’ 

An  idiomatic  use  of  mithl  occurs  with  a demonstrative  pronoun,  meaning  ‘such  a’ 
or  ‘such  as  this/these.’ 
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• tjJb  A \ m II  £>  j_A  -»-» 

najaH-a  haadhihi  l-sanat-afii  tawqiic-i  mithl-i  haadhaa  l-ittifaaq-i. 

This  year  he  succeeded  in  signing  such  an  agreement. 

.»jj&  Jia  ^ J-axJI  V 

laa  ya-staTiic-u  l-vamal-afli  mithl-i  haadhihi  l-’ajwaa  ’-i. 

He  cannot  work  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

• > j L$J  t-  i 1 1 » V I JjLa 

mithl-u  haadhihi  l-  'ashyaa  ’-i  la-haa  raniin-u-haa. 

Things  such  as  these  have  their  resonance. 

3.20  naHw-a  ^ ‘toward;  about;  approximately’ 

This  semi-preposition  has  either  a directional  meaning  of ‘toward’  or  a f igurative 
use  of ‘approximately,  about.’ 

a jjUo  1 AJj  jl  _1C  J -v  « 

li-tazwiid-i-hi  naHw-a  thalaathiina  naHw-a  ghad-in  7arbaH-a 

Taa’irat-an  toward  a more  profitable  tomorrow 

to  equip  it  with  about  thirty  planes 

3.20.1  naHw  after  a preposition 

After  a preposition  or  another  semi-preposition,  naHw-  takes  the  genitive  case: 

j)  ^ 1 1 a.Xaxlj  ^ jjlj 

bi-naHw-i  thalaathat-i  balaayiin-i  duulaar-in  ba  d-a  naHw-i  tiscat-i  quruun-in 
by  approximately  three  billion  dollars  after  about  nine  centuries 

3.21  Words  based  on  the  root  q-b-l 

The  root  q-b-l,  which  denotes  anteriority,  is  used  in  several  forms  that  signify  dif- 
ferent degrees  or  variations  on  the  concept. 

3.21.1  qabl-a  before;  prior  to;  ago’ 

J-f*  J_id  Vi  > ajV j AXj 

DubiT-at  qabl-a  ’ayyaam-in.  ba'd-a  wilaadat-i  bnat-i-himaa  qabl-a  sanat-in 

It  was  seized  [a  few]  days  ago.  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  a year  ago 

i 1 1 A^LxujJI  J_iij  «A_uoLaJl  JjA  A_LlUI 

qabl-a  1-sibaaHat-i  ’ilaa  1-baHr-i  al-laylat-a  qabl-a  1-maaDiyat-i 
before  swimming  to  the  sea  the  night  before  last 
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3.21.2  qubayl-a  “a  little  before,  just  before’ 

This  is  a diminutive  form  of  qabl-a  that  denotes  a short  period  of  time. 

1-Ui.fi>  ^J|  JLijjVl  Jj_ia  cu  j^Jl  J-ua 

qubayl-a  l-intiqaal-i  ’ilaa  qubayl-a  l-cawadat-i  yilaa  l-kuwayt-i 

madiinat-i  Saydaa  just  before  returning  to  Kuwait 

just  before  moving  to  Sidon 

3.21.3  qubaalat-a  iJUa  opposite;  facing’ 

IjjJ jjl  *aJL_l4  ^ in  1U VI  Uj*vf>ll  aLi-o 

fii  miyaah-i  1-muHiit-i  l-’aTlasiyy-i  qubaalat-a  ’iirlandaa 

in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  opposite  Ireland 

SMAmuqaabil-a  Jjiiu  “opposite;  in  exhange  for;  opposed  to1 

kasab-uu  bi-hadaf-ayni  muqaabil-a  hadaf-in  waaHid-in. 

They  won  by  two  goals  to  one  (“as  opposed  to  one’). 

3.21.5  min  qibal-i  j*a  > ‘on  the  part  of;  by' 

.pi  iiolj-fJI  Jua 

tulaaqii  Jiqbaal-an  min  qibal-i 
1-muwaaTinaat-i. 

It  meets  with  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
female  citizens. 

3.22  Words  based  on  the  root  q-r-b 

The  root  q-r-b  denotes  proximity  and  is  used  chiefly  in  two  forms. 

3.22.1  quraabat-a  ^a  ‘almost;  close  to’ 

jV  j)_>  1 ^ jxuX.  4u 

quraabat-a  thalaathat-a  lashar-a  milyuun-a  duulaar-in 
close  to  thirteen  million  dollars 

3.22.2  qurb-a  ^ “near;  close  to;  in  the  vicinity  of 

<_»  j^j*JI  Jj-UkJI  , l— ■ ij)  \ -W 

fiijanuub-i  turkiyaa  qurb-a  l-Huduud-i  l-suuriyya 
in  southern  Turkey  near  the  Syrian  border[s] 


wjj^JI  ^ J-ia  iju 

min  qibal-i  zumalaaJ-i-hi  fii  l-Hizb- 
on  the  part  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  party 
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3.23  siwaa  ‘other  than;  except’ 

Used  following  a negative  clause,  siwaa  indicates  an  exception.  This  use  of  siwaa 
after  the  negative  is  a common  way  to  phrase  restrictive  expressions  that  would 
normally  be  expressed  in  English  with  ‘only.’ 

^ 

laa  ya-raa  siwaa  sabiil-in  waaHid-in. 

He  sees  only  one  way  (‘he  does  not  see  but  one  way’). 

i jo ^ 

lays-a  mac-a-humaa  siwaa  mutarjimay-himaa. 

Only  their  two  translators  were  with  them. 

3.24  taHt-a  ^3  ‘underneath,  under;  below’ 

This  semi-preposition  refers  to  a location  below,  underneath  or  under  something 
else. 

cathar-a  calay-haa  taHt-a  l-turaab-i.  taHt-a  'ishraaf-i  l-Jumam-i  1-muttaHidat-i 
He  discovered  it  under  the  ground.  tinder  the  supervision  of  the 

United  Nations 

3.25  Tiwaal-a  ji^l  ‘during;  for’ 

4-u^aLaJl  pi JI^Ld  j jic  J1 

Tiwaal-a  l-sanawaat-i  1-maaDiyat-i  Tiwaal-a  ’akthar-a  min  ’arba'at-i  'uquud-in 
during  past  years;  in  years  past  during/for  more  than  four  decades 

3.26  tujaah-a  ‘facing,  opposite,  in  front  of;  towards’ 

A_y»LJI  J^jJI  jjJJI  ^AJI  d jLu 

tujaah-a  l-duwal-i  l-naamiyat-i  suluuk-u  l-gharb-i  tujaah-a  l-sharq-i 
facing  the  developing  nations  the  behavior  of  the  West  towards  the  East 

3.27  waraa’-a  djj  ‘behind;  in  back  of’ 

0 J-O-Lid I 4^ ^ Jli 

tarak-a-hu  l-muslim-uuna  waraa  -a-hum.  Zall-a  ya-scaa  waraa  ’-a  hadaf-i-hi. 

The  Muslims  left  it  behind  (them).  He  continued  to  pursue/run  after 

his  goal. 
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3.28  wasT-a  ‘in  the  middle  of;  in  the  midst  of;  among' 

A t t J I 

wasT-a  l-madiinat-i 
in  the  middle  of  the  city 

3.29  xalf-a  ‘behind;  in  back  of’ 

L-0 

nma  ya-kmun-u  xalf-a-haa  min  Haqaa  ’iq-a 
that  which  is  hidden  behind  it  of  truths 

3.30  xaarij-a  ‘outside;  outside  of’ 

vlLij IaaJI  ^jLik 

daaxil-a  J uubiik  wa-xaarij-a-hu  Jilaa  Jaswaaq-in  xaatij-a  l-mamlakat-i 

inside  OPEC  and  outside  of  it  to  markets  outside  the  kingdom 

3.31  xilaal-a  ‘during’;  minxilaal-i  ‘through’ 

The  word  xilaal-a  is  used  to  denote  an  extension  over  a period  of  time;  min  xilaal-i 
is  used  in  the  meaning  of ‘via;  through’  or  sometimes  ‘by  means  of.’ 

xilaal-a  l-cuSuur-i  1-wusTaa  xilaal-a  diraasat-in  muTawwalat-in 

during  the  Middle  Ages  during  an  extended  study 

■’aSbaH-ajamiil-an  min  xilaal-i  l-fann-i. 

It  was  made  beautiful  through  art. 

3.32  cabr-a  j*. c ‘across,  over’ 

-u-ajj 

waya-mtadd-u  ‘abr-a  qaarrat-ayni.  ‘abr-a  ‘uquud-in  min-a  l-zaman-i 
It  extends  across  two  continents.  across  decades  of  time 

3.33  ‘at///?-  a ,_Ac  ‘right  after,  immediately  after' 

diJj 

caqib-a  °iclaan-i-haa  dhaalika  ‘aqib-a  tadaxxul-in  ‘aalii  l-mustawaa 

immediately  after  her  that  was  right  after  a high-level  intervention 

announcement 


wasT-a  haadhihi  l-duruub-i 
among  these  alleyways 


jl  "|.  II  ^ I < a JjJ 

huwa  muxtabiJ-un  xalf-a  sitaarat-in. 
He  is  hidden  behind  a curtain. 
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3.34  cind-a  ‘on  the  part  of;  ‘in  the  opinion  of;  ‘near,  by,  at,  upon’;  ‘ chez ' 

The  semi-preposition  cind-a  denotes  location  in  space  or  time.  It  can  also  denote 
temporary  location  at  the  “place”  where  someone  lives  or  works  (e.g.,  huwa  cind-a 
l-Tabiib-i  ‘He’s  at  the  doctor’s’). 

In  spoken  Arabic,  cind-a  plays  a fundamental  role  in  the  expression  of  posses- 
sion, and  some  of  that  possession  role  has  crept  into  MSA,  especially  in  the 
relating  of  conversations  or  interviews  where  people  are  quoted  directly.  The 
more  usual  preposition  to  use  for  possession  in  formal  MSA  is  H-,  or  the  semi- 
preposition ladaa. 

3.34.1  ind-a  ‘on  the  part  of;  in  the  opinion  of’ 

clh*  II  jjx.  ^-1£. 

‘adam-u  l-fakm-i 1 ind-a  l-kathiir-i  min  qurraa’-ii 

the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  many  of  my  readers 

■ >— fljlm  >11  £-0  J_iX  J l .U~>J 

al-Jislaam-u  ya-tasaawaa  cind-a-hum  mac-a  1-taTarruf-i. 

Islam  for  them  (‘in  their  opinion’)  equates  with  extremism. 

3.34.2  Location  in  time 

jA  tfr  II  *l£JI  jaJI  pi  il  _ux  >11  ^ 

‘ind-a  ’ilqaa’-i  1-qabD  ‘alay-hi  bi-l-qurb-i  min  shaaTiJ-i  1-baHr-i 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  ‘ ind-a  nsiHaab-i  l-madd-i 

near  the  seashore  at  ebb  tide 


JJ)  h II  J ' t 

ind-a  ’aaxir-i  l-Taabuur-i 
at  the  end  of  the  line 


3.34.4  Possession 

I j-A  © a K . r.  a ^ \ c. 

‘ind-ii  mushkilat-un  mac-a  haadhaa  1-raj ul-i 
I have  a problem  with  that  man. 

3.34.5  Adverbial  of  time 

‘ind-a  may  be  suffixed  with  the  adverbial  markers  -maa  and  -idhin  to  serve  as  an 
adverb  denoting  ‘time  when.’  This  expression  is  usually  followed  directly  by  a verb. 


.►L5.UOI  v A\\d 

‘ind-a-hum  ’ aSdiqaa’-u . 
They  have  friends. 


3.34.3  Location  in  space 

■ Q Q ^iJI  ■ -v  _» 

ya-jib-u  l-tawaqquf-u  ‘ind-a-hu. 

It  is  necessary  to  stop  at  his  [place]. 
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3.34.5.1  1 ind-a-maa  ‘WHEN’ 

. JaU  LajLt  ^ 

kaan-afii  l-cishriina  min  cumr-i-hi  ‘ind-a-maa  waSal-a  Jilaa  landan. 

He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  London. 

j ->■  >'l  1*1  a La j ix.  ^jLiJI  ^Jl  l^jyj  La jJlc. 

'ind-a-maa  nxafaD-a  mustawaa  1-baHr-i  cind-a-maa  nazal-uu  ’ilaa  l-shaaric-i 
when  the  sea  level  receded  when  they  came  down  into  the  street 

3.34.5.2  lind-a-idhin  Ju-uc  ‘AT  THAT  POINT  IN  TIME;  THEN’ 

^ Li J-Lfc  Jjl-U 

bada’-at  ‘ ind-a-idhin  fii  camal-i  bacD-i  l-rusuum-i. 

She  began  at  that  point  to  make  some  drawings. 

4 Prepositions  with  clause  objects 

Prepositions  may  take  entire  clauses  as  their  objects,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
followed  by  the  subordinating  conjunctions  ’an  or  ’anna.  For  more  on  subordi- 
nate clauses,  see  Chapter  19.  Here  are  two  examples: 

i^l  Am  1 1 L_lLS  4 a*v  II  j ~v  4_jl_i  4 

ka-  anna-ka  ta-’kul-u  l-samak-a  waSaf-uu-hu  bi-  ’anna-hu  jaww-un  min-a  l-thiqat-i. 
as  though  you  were  eating  fish  They  described  it  as  an  atmosphere  of  trust. 
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Question  formation  and  the  use  of  question  words  in  Arabic  are  not  complex.  In 
general,  the  interrogative  word  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence.  There  is 
no  inversion  of  word  order,  usually  just  the  insertion  of  the  question  word. 

The  most  common  question  words  in  Arabic  include: 


Jayn-a 

‘where’ 

■'ayy 

‘which;  what’ 

ts' 

kam 

‘how  much;  how  many’ 

kayf-a 

‘how’ 

• fl  X 

li-maadhaa 

‘why’ 

IjUJ 

maa 

‘what’ 

Lo 

maadhaa 

‘what’ 

ljL> 

man 

‘who/whom’ 

mataa 

‘when’ 

hal 

introduces  yes/no  question 

J* 

°a- 

introduces  yes/no  question 

1 

1 ayn-a  where’ 

The  question  word  }ayn-a  is  invariable,  even  after  a preposition.  It  always  ends 
with  fatHa.1 

L>  <^ji  ^1  Sdiji  j-»i  Q-o  a.11  I jji 

’ilaa  J ayn-a,  yaa  siidii?  min  J ayn-a  Janta?  'ayn-a  hiya  l-lajnat-u  l-wizaariyyat-u? 

Where  to.  Sir?  Where  are  you  from?  Where  is  it,  the  ministerial 

committee? 


Note  that  the  question  word  }ayna  is  not  used  as  the  locative  adverb  ‘where.’  To  express  an  idea 
such  as  “at  a university  where  he  teaches,”  the  adverb  Hayth-u  is  used  for  ‘wher e’lfiijaami'at-in 
Hayth-u  yu-darris-u.  See  Chapter  11,  section  3.1.3  for  more  on  Hayth-u. 
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1.1  J ayn-a-maa  uiJ  ‘wherever’ 

With  the  addition  of  the  function  word  maa,  interrogative  ’ayna  becomes  a con- 
ditional particle  with  the  meaning  of ‘wherever.’ 

l A \ jl 

’ ayn-a-maa  kunt-a 
wherever  you  are 

2 ayy-un  ‘which;  what’ 

As  a question  word,  ’ayy-  can  be  an  indefinite  noun,  meaning  ‘which  one?’  or  as 
the  first  part  of  a construct  phrase,  it  specifies  ‘which  + noun.’  It  may  alterna- 
tively be  followed  by  a pronoun  suffix  (e.g.,  \iyy-u-hum ? ‘which  of  them?’).  It 

takes  the  full  set  of  three  case  endings,  depending  on  its  function  and  placement 
in  the  sentence.2 * 

li-’ayy-i  dawlat-iti  ta-dhhab-u?  ’ayy-un  min-a  1-murashshaH-ayni ? 

To  which  country  are  you  going?  Which  one  of  the  (two)  candidates? 

’ ayy-u  ’amab-in? 

Which  rabbit?/What  rabbit? 

3 kam  ^ ‘how  much;  how  many’ 

This  question  word  is  usually  followed  by  a singular  indefinite  noun  in  the  accu- 
sative case. { 

S A.~ij > dL^*iVl  Ix^j  LujjJ  ^ 

kam  nawc-an  min-a  l-’asmaak-i  ta-crif-iina-hu?  kam  dars-an  ’akmal-tum? 

How  many  kinds  of  fish  do  you  (f.)  know?  How  many  lessons  have  you 

(m.  pi.)  completed? 

3.1  kam  ^ + nominative 

When  the  interrogative  word  kam  has  the  meaning  of  ‘how  much  [is],’  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a definite  noun  (either  with  the  definite  article  or  with  a pronoun 
suffix)  in  the  nominative  case:4 


2 The  word  ’ayy-  also  has  a non-interrogative  use  as  a determiner  meaning  ‘any.’  For  more  on  this 
see  Chapter  9.  section  5.2. 

! The  accusative  case  after  kam  is  considered  to  be  a form  of  tamyiiz,  or  accusative  of  specification. 

For  more  on  tamyiiz,  see  Chapter  7,  section  5.3.3.7  and  Chapter  11,  section  6. 

4 In  this  use  of  kam,  it  is  actually  a fronted  predicate  of  an  equational  sentence;  the  noun  is  in  the 
nominative  as  the  subject/topic  of  an  equational  sentence. 
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S4xL*JI 

kam-i  l-saa‘at-u? 

What  time  is  it?  (‘How  much  is  the  hour?’) 

4 kayf-a  ‘how’ 

The  interrogative  word  kayf-a  is  invariable 
be  followed  by  a verb  or  by  a noun. 

SJLJI 

kayf-a  l-Haal-u? 

How  are  you?  (‘How  is  the  condition?’) 

kayf-a  caraf-ti? 

How  did  you  (f.)  know? 

5 li-maadhaa  ijuj  ‘why;  what  for’ 

This  is  a compound  word  consisting  of  the  preposition  li-  ‘for’  and  the  question 
word  maadhaa  ‘what.’  Thus  its  meaning  of ‘what  for’  or  ‘why.’ 

5 4-^.1  t.ull  — i -k"  IjLaJ  c J _» II  ^J)  i - (j  -v  ~ I IjLaJ 

li-maadhaa  tu-Hibb-u  1-sibaaHat-a?  li-maadhaa  ttajah-ta  ’ilaa  l-tamthiil-i? 

Why  do  you  like  swimming?  Why  did  you  turn  to  acting? 

Si  (j  x \ \ U V I jl  a 1 a 

fa-li-maadhaa  laa  ta-truk-u  l-’umuur-a  calaa  Tabii'at-i-haa? 

So  why  don’t  you  leave  matters  as  they  (‘naturally’)  are? 

6 maa  u and  maadhaa  iju  ‘what' 

The  interrogatives  maa  and  maadhaa  have  similar  meanings  but  are  used  in  differ- 
ent contexts.  In  general,  maa  is  used  in  questions  involving  equational  (verbless) 
sentences  and  maadhaa  is  used  with  verbs.5 

6.1  maa  ‘what’ 

Interrogative  maa  is  used  with  verbless  predications. 

SdA.J  U SdJj  U 

maa  sm-u-ka?  maa  raJy-u-ki? 

What  [is]  your  (m.)  name?  What  [is]  your  (f.)  opinion? 


in  case.  It  always  ends  with  fatHa.  It  may 

kayf-a  waSal-ta  Jilaa  hunaa? 

How  did  you  get  (to)  here? 

kayf-a  ta-taHarrak-u? 

How  does  it  move? 


kam  cumr-u-hu? 

How  old  is  he?  (‘How  much  is  his 
age?’) 


Interrogative  maa  is  probably  not  used  with  verbs  because  it  is  a homonym  with  negative  maa, 
which  when  used  with  a verb  indicates  negation  (e.g.,  maa  Jadrii  ‘I  don’t  know.’). 
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JILa 

maa  l-farq-u?  maa  l-sabab-u ? 

What  [is]  the  difference?  What  [is]  the  reason? 

When  used  to  ask  a question  with  a longer  noun  phrase,  maa  may  be  followed 
directly  by  an  independent  third  person  personal  pronoun  acting  as  a copula  in 
the  question: 

A AQ  aII  La 

maa  hiya  l-mahammat-u  l-Juulaa? 

What  is  the  first  task  (‘What  is  it,  the  first  task’)? 

S Cj  jTJ  I l.  <Tu  a I 5 La 

maa  hiya  Jahamm-u  mashaakil-i  l-talawwuth-i? 

What  are  the  most  important  problems  of  pollution? 

(‘What  are  they,  the  most  important  problems  of  pollution’)? 

6.2  maadhaa  i ju  ‘what’ 

The  question  word  maadhaa 

maadhaa  jaraa? 

What  happened? 

S.iiixj  IjLa 

maadhaa  ta-ctaqid-u ? 

What  do  you  think? 

6.2.1  maadhaa  as  pronoun 

Sometimes  maadhaa  is  used  like  a relative  pronoun  meaning  ‘that  which,’  or  ‘what’: 

I jLa  -»■  ,j  a I V 

laa  Ja-fham-u  maadhaa  ta-quul-u. 

I don’t  understand  what  you  are  saying. 

6.2.3  maadhaa  an  what  about’ 

The  interrogative  phrase  maadhaa  can  is  used  to  express  a general  query  about  a 
topic. 

VI  ajLLJI  IjLa 

maadhaa  ran-i  l-qaadat-i  l-Jaaxar-iina ? 

What  about  the  other  leaders? 


is  used  mainly  with  verbs: 

SdUl  IjLa 

maadhaa  ya-fcal-u  ’ ahl-u-ka ? 
What  [will]  your  family  do? 

? I jLa 

maadhaa  ta-’kul-u? 

What  does  it  eat? 
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7 man  ‘who;  whom’ 

This  word  is  used  both  as  an  interrogative  pronoun  and  as  an  indefinite  pronoun. 
Because  it  ends  in  sukuun,  it  needs  a helping  vowel,  kasra,  if  it  precedes  a conso- 
nant cluster. 

e.j-A  Jo  S jJI  Jo 

man  huwa?  man-i  l-raJ  iis-u  l-saabiq-u ? 

Who  is  he?  Who  is  the  former  president? 


8 mataa  ^ ‘when’ 

The  question  word  mataa  is  also  invariable,  ending  in  Jalif  maqSuura.  Note  that 
mataa  is  used  only  as  an  interrogative,  not  as  a connective  adverb  meaning 


‘when.’6 

^lo 

mataa  wajad-ta-hu? 

When  did  you  find  it? 

mataa  ya-rHal-u  can  bayruut-a? 
When  is  he  departing  from  Beirut? 


S <_>  j 1 ■^s‘x.1 1 & 1 « ' 1 . - « ^ n.  > > I ^ * a 

mataa  ntashar-at-i  l-Hayaat-u  1-HaDaariyyat-u? 
When  did  civilized  life  spread? 

mataa  waSal-at? 

When  did  she  arrive? 


9 hal  and  a-  -i  Interrogative  markers 

Both  hal  and  ’a-  are  prefixed  to  statements  in  order  to  convert  them  into  yes/no 
questions.  They  have  equivalent  functional  meaning,  but  different  distribution: 
hal  is  used  with  a wide  range  of  constructions;  Ja-  is  restricted  in  that  it  is  not  used 
before  a noun  with  the  definite  article  or  words  that  start  with  Jalif  plus  hamza, 
such  as  }anta  ‘you.’  Neither  word  is  translatable  into  English,  since  shift  in  word 
order  is  the  signal  of  yes/no  question  formation  in  English. 


9.1  hal  Ja 

^ j L>l  Ja 

hal  ■’ anaa  kumbyuutir? 

Am  I a computer? 

jl  Ja 

hal  bi-l-Jimkaan-i  Jan  na-bdaJ-a? 
May  we  begin? 


^ jj  Ja 

hal  ruuciy-a  l-raJy-u  l-caamm-u? 

Was  public  opinion  taken  into  account? 

SLla  Jo  4-^.L^.JJI  jj  ji^.1  Ja 

hal  ’ axadh-ta  l-zujaajat-a  min  hunaa? 

Did  you  take  the  glass  from  here? 


6 See  time  adverbials  in  Chapter  18,  and  in  Chapter  11,  section  3.1.3. 
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9.2  °a-  -I 

This  Jalif  plus  hamza  is  prefixed  to  a word,  but  not  if  the  word  begins  with  3alif: 

\±a\ 

’a-lays-a  ka-dhaalika?  ’a-haadhaa  samiir-un ? 

Isn’t  that  so?  Is  this  Samir? 

9.2.1  a-laa 

Negative  yes/no  interrogatives  are  usually  prefaced  with  3 a-laa : 

Si.  Vl  Si  jQ(j  0~  Vi 

'a-laa  ta-cnii  tacaSSub-an?  ’a-laa  ya-cnii  taqahqur-an? 

Doesn’t  it  mean  bigotry?  Doesn’t  it  mean  regression? 
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Connectives  and  conjunctions 


Connectives  - words  or  phrases  that  connect  one  part  of  discourse  with  another  - 
are  a pervasive  feature  of  MSA  syntax.1  Arabic  sentences  and  clauses  within  a text 
are  connected  and  interconnected  by  means  of  words  or  phrases  (such  as  wa-  ‘and’ ) 
that  coordinate,  subordinate,  and  otherwise  link  them  semantically  and  syntacti- 
cally. This  frequent  use  of  connectives  results  in  a high  degree  of  textual  cohesion 
in  Arabic  writing  that  contrasts  significantly  with  the  terser  style  of  written 
English.  Not  only  are  parts  of  Arabic  sentences  coordinated  or  subordinated 
in  various  ways,  but  most  sentences  within  a text  actually  start  with  a connective 
word  that  links  each  sentence  with  the  previous  ones. 

Even  paragraphs  are  introduced  with  connectives  that  connect  them  to  the  text 
as  a whole.  As  Al-Batal  remarks:  “MSA  seems  to  have  a connecting  constraint  that 
requires  the  writer  to  signal  continuously  to  the  reader,  through  the  use  of 
connectives,  the  type  of  link  that  exists  between  different  parts  of  the  text.  This 
gives  the  connectives  special  importance  as  text-building  elements  and  renders 
them  essential  for  the  reader’s  processing  of  text”  (1990,  256). 

Connective  words  that  link  sentences  within  a text  are  referred  to  as  “discourse 
markers.”2  Analysis  of  discourse  markers  in  English  has  tended  to  focus  on  spoken 
conversation  whereas  analysis  of  discourse  markers  in  Arabic  (Al-Batal  1990, 
Johnstone  1990,  Kammensjo  1993)  has  focused  particularly  on  the  structure  of 
written  narrative.  Arabic  writing  has  been  characterized  as  syndetic,  that  is,  as 
using  conjunctions  to  link  discourse  elements;  and  it  has  also  been  described  as 
formulaic,  that  is,  relying  on  “fixed  sets  of  words”  ( Johnstone  1990,  218)  to  make 


' I use  the  term  “connective”  after  Al-Batal  1990,  whose  research  on  Arabic  connectives  has  been 
crucial  to  our  understanding  of  their  nature  and  importance.  He  gives  the  following  definition: 
“any  element  in  a text  which  indicates  a linking  or  transitional  relationship  between  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences,  paragraphs  or  larger  units  of  discourse,  exclusive  of  referential  or  lexical  ties” 
(1994,  91).  Other  terms  used  to  refer  to  these  words  include  “connectors,”  “function  words,”  and 
“particles.” 

2 Schiffrin,  in  her  work  Discourse  Markers,  brings  attention  to  the  importance  of  cohesive  elements  as 
interpretive  links  that  connect  the  “underlying  propositional  content”  of  one  discourse  element 
with  another  (1987,  9).  She  states  that  markers  work  “on  the  discourse  level”  and  that  they  “have  a 
sequencing  function  of  relating  syntactic  units  and  fitting  them  into  a textual  or  discourse 
context”  (1987,  37). 
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semantic  and  syntactic  links.  In  certain  instances,  short  function  words  such  as 
wa-  ‘and,’  actually  function  in  Arabic  texts  as  punctuation  marks  would  function 
in  English  texts.  These  connective  words  are  therefore  not  always  translatable 
because  they  sometimes  perform  strictly  grammatical  functions  rather  than 
adding  semantic  content.  At  the  discourse  or  text  level,  the  presence  of  appropri- 
ate connectives  is  an  important  feature  of  “acceptability,”  according  to  Al-Batal, 
who  notes  that  although  “no  explicit  or  formal  rules  exist,”  interconnection 
between  sentences  is  essential  to  authentic  Arabic  texts.3 

Connectives  are  therefore  an  important  topic  in  studying  Arabic.  However,  like 
the  category  of  adverbials,  the  class  of  words  and  phrases  used  as  connectives  is 
large  and  heterogeneous.  Different  types  of  words  and  word  groups  serve  as  con- 
nectives: conjunctions,  adverbs,  particles,  and  also  certain  idiomatic  or  set 
phrases.  These  elements  link  at  different  discourse  levels  (phrase,  clause,  sen- 
tence, paragraph)  and  in  different  ways,  some  simply  coordinating  or  introducing 
text  elements,  and  others  requiring  particular  grammatical  operations  (e.g.,  sub- 
junctive mood  on  verb,  accusative  case  on  nouns).  There  are  therefore  differences 
in  the  form,  distribution,  and  function  of  connectives.4  Moreover,  different 
researchers  classify  members  of  these  categories  in  different  ways. 

At  the  sentence  level,  traditional  Arabic  grammarians  classify  particles 
(Huruuf  j>*»)  according  to  whether  or  not  they  have  a grammatical  effect  on 
the  following  phrase  or  clause.  For  instance,  the  particle  kay  ‘in  order  that’ 
requires  the  following  verb  to  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood;  the  negative  particle 
lam  requires  the  verb  to  be  in  the  jussive  mood;  and  the  subordinating  con- 
junction ’ anna  jl  “that’  requires  the  subject  of  the  following  clause  to  be  either 
a suffix  pronoun  or  a noun  in  the  accusative  case.  Thus  the  operational  effect 
(camal  J _^c)  of  the  function  word  is  a primary  feature  in  its  classification.  The 
effects  of  these  particles  on  the  syntax  and  inflectional  status  of  sentence 
elements  form  a major  component  in  the  theoretical  framework  and  analysis 
of  Arabic  syntax.5 

Along  these  lines,  connectives  are  presented  here  according  to  whether  or  not 
they  exercise  a grammatical  effect  on  the  following  sentence  element. 


3 Al-Batal  points  out  that  a lack  of  sentence-initial  connectives  in  otherwise  “perfectly  grammatical" 
Arabic  texts  written  by  nonnative  speakers  of  Arabic  reveals  a stylistic  gap  that  affects  the  accept- 
ability of  such  texts,  whose  structures  do  not  correspond  with  “the  frequent  usage  of  connectives 
that  is  characteristic  of  Arabic  written  texts"  (1990,  253). 

4 For  further  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Arabic  connectives,  see  Al-Batal  1990  and  1994  as  well  as 
Johnstone  1990.  For  further  description  and  exercises  with  Arabic  connectives,  see  al-Warraki  and 
Flassanein,  1994. 

5 For  analysis  of  Arabic  syntactic  theory  in  English,  see  Beeston  1970;  Bohas,  Guillaume,  and 
Kouloughli  1990,  49-72;  Cantarino  1974-1976  (all  three  volumes);  Floles  1995,  160-247  and 
Wright  11:1-349. 
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In  one  class  are  the  many  connecting  words  that  serve  linking  functions 
only,  without  requiring  a grammatical  change,  called  here  “simple  linking 
connectives.”6 

In  the  other  class  are  the  “operative  particles”  (Huruuf  aamila  a_LLc 
that  require  inflectional  modification  of  the  phrase  or  clause  that  they  introduce. 
This  class  includes,  for  example,  particles  that  require  the  subjunctive  or  the 
jussive  on  following  verbs,  or  particles  that  require  the  accusative  case  on  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  noun  phrases.  These  “operative  particles”  are  dealt  with  under 
separate  headings  in  this  book.  See  the  sections  on  subjunctive,  jussive,  negation 
and  exception,  ’inna  and  her  sisters,  and  the  section  on  cases  and  their  functions. 

In  some  instances,  a connective  may  have  more  than  one  function  and  may  fall 
into  both  classes:  simple  linking  and  operative.7 
This  chapter  deals  primarily  with  simple  linking  connectives. 

1 wa-  ‘and’  (waaw  al-aTf  3\3) 

This  connective  is  of  the  highest  frequency  of  all  (almost  50  percent  of  all  Arabic 
connectives)  and  occurs  at  all  levels  of  text  to  “signal  an  additive  relationship” 
(Al-Batal  1990,  245).8 

1.1  Sentence  starter  wa- 

Sentences  within  an  expository  text  after  the  introductory  sentence  are  often 
initiated  with  wa-  ‘and’  and/or  another  connective  expression.  The  following 
examples  are  beginnings  of  typical  sentences.  As  a sentence-starter,  wa-  is  con- 
sidered good  style  in  Arabic,  but  it  is  not  usually  translated  into  English  because 
English  style  rules  normally  advise  against  starting  sentences  with  ‘and.’ 

. . . ^L-S«xll  _j3  _i£.  I i j-A  LJL]  I 

wa-ghaadar-a  l-qaahimt-a  Jams-i  musaacid-u  waziir-i  l-difaac-i . . . 

(And)  the  assistant  minister  of  defense  left  Cairo  yesterday  . . . 

. . . A ^11  Jjl  uiji 

xva-waSal-a  l-ra  ’iis-aani  Jilaa  l-caaSimat-i  Jams-i . . . 

(And)  the  two  presidents  arrived  in  the  capital  yesterday  . . . 


6 These  include  what  Al-Batal  refers  to  as  Huruuf  muhmala  ‘inoperative  particles,’  Huruuf  zaaJida 
‘redundant  or  augmentative  particles,’  and  Huruuf  al-caTf  ‘coordinating  particles’  (1990,  236). 

7 For  example,  wa-  as  a coordinating  conjunction  does  not  exercise  a grammatical  effect  on  the 
following  phrase,  but  when  used  as  the  waaw  al-maciyya,  ‘the  wciaw  of  accompaniment,’  it  requires 
the  following  noun  to  be  in  the  accusative  case.  For  more  on  this  see  Baalbaki  1986  and  Wright 
1967, 11:83-84. 

8 According  to  Schiffrin  (1987,  141)  “and"  is  “a  discourse  coordinator:  the  presence  of  and  signals  the 
speaker’s  identification  of  an  upcoming  unit  which  is  coordinate  in  structure  to  some  prior  unit.” 
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. . . jjl  -ale.  A_aj^ 

wa-thammat-a  culamaa7-u  ya-ctaqid-uuna  3 anna  . . . 

(And)  there  are  scholars  who  believe  that . . . 

. . . ,_jl  j jl  i ."i  jj ui 

wa-tu-shiir-u  maSaadir-u  kurdiyyat-un  ’ilaa  3 anna  . . . 

(And)  Kurdish  sources  indicate  that . . . 

1 .2  Coordinating  conjunction  wa- 

The  coordinating  conjunction  wa-  ‘and’  functions  as  an  additive  term  within 
sentences  to  link  clauses,  phrases,  and  words.  In  particular,  Arabic  uses  wa-  in  lists 
where  in  English  a comma  would  be  used  to  separate  each  item.  The  items  in  the 
list  retain  the  case  determined  by  their  role  in  the  sentence. 

Si.A-kl-all  A_ij^xJ!  Jjl  -&C.J  jiaJj  l \ > 1 j ^SLJI  j l-o 

. A_>  J jJLxaJI 

min-haa  miSr-u  wa-l-3urdunn-u  wa-l-kuwayt-u  wa-lubnaan-u  wa-qaTar-u  wa-cumaan-u 
wa-dawlat-u  l-imaaraat-i  l-c arabiyyat-i  l-muttahidat-i  wa-l-mamlakat-u  \-c arabiyyat-u 
l-sacuudiyyat-u. 

Among  them  are  Egypt,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Qatar,  Oman,  the  (‘State  of’) 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

A \ iu ^_dl j JLa J LajljJj  JjljJlJI  1_j  1 . A Qi  ^ 1 * " j 

ya-tacallaq-u  bi-qaDaayaa  l-ciraaq-i  wa-l-suudaan-i  wa-liibyaa  wa-l-Suumaal-i 
wa-l-buusinat-i  wa-kashmiir-a  wa-l-shiishaan-i. 

It  relates  to  the  problems  of  Iraq,  The  Sudan,  Libya,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Kashmir, 
and  Chechnia. 

A _i  Si-u  1 flj  A_iji_j  jLjj  A_j  jiJ  j A_xj  jl  jl^-o 

mawaadd-u  3 adabiyyat-un  wa-lughawiyyat-un  wa-taariixiyyat-un  wa-falsafiyyat-un 
literary,  linguistic,  historical,  and  philosophical  materials 

2 fa-  J ‘and  so;  and  then;  yet;  and  thus' 

This  connector  implies  several  different  kinds  of  relationships  with  the  previous  text 
elements.  It  can  have  a sequential  meaning  ‘and  then,’  a resultative  meaning  ‘and  so’ 
( faaJ  al-sababiyya  a-^i^JI  *li),  a contrastive  meaning  ‘yet;  but,’  a slight  shift  in  topic 
‘and  also;  moreover’,  or  a conclusive  meaning,  ‘and  therefore;  in  conclusion.’9 
Beeston  refers  to  it  as  “the  most  interesting  of  the  ambivalent  functionals”  (1970, 98). 


9 Al-Batal  refers  to  it  as  “the  most  complex  and  the  most  interesting"  connective  in  his  research 
because  of  the  different  functions  that  it  has  (1990,  100).  Cantarino  1975, 111:20-34  has  an  extensive 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  fa-,  with  examples  taken  from  literary  contexts. 
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It  may  start  a sentence  in  a text  or  it  may  knit  elements  together  within  a 
sentence. 

.A_i«^Lij_»Vl  "'I  I'v  \ ' " (j  I l_o  Q 

fa-hum  maa  zaai-uu  muhtamm-iina  hi-JaHdaath-i  1-intifaaDat-i. 

Yet  they  are  still  interested  in  the  events  of  the  uprising. 

. 1 "v  j A_jL_fl  4>kVI  ^_L  IjI  j 

wa-Jidhaa  lamya-lghi  l-'aaxar . . . fa-’inna-hu  ya-tajaahal-u-hu. 

If  he  doesn’t  abolish  the  other  . . . (then)  he  ignores  it. 

.nlt  i Lfl  v_>Ldl  ~ ~ a 

fataH-tu  l-baab-a  fa-nfataH-a. 

I opened  the  door  and  [so]  it  opened. 

. a j ■*! a olIsLLaJI  , 4 ' <■  j r. . 1 1 a_^jL^.  ^Ij  Lo 

maa  daam-at  xaarijat-an  min-a  l-sharciyyat-i,  fa-  ’inna  1-muqaaTa1  at-a  mustamirrat-un. 
As  long  as  it  remains  outside  the  law,  (then)  the  boycott  will  continue. 

3 Contrastive  conjunctions 

These  conjunctions  indicate  contrast  in  semantic  content  between  two  parts  of  a 
sentence. 


3.1  bal  ‘rather;  but  actually’ 

The  word  bal  is  termed  an  “adversative”  by  Al-Batal  because  it  introduces  a clause 
whose  semantic  content  conveys  the  idea  of  something  additional  but  also  different 
or  contrastive  from  the  main  clause.10 


• A_i  j-±£-  l -ftKx  a — jJj  A *yjl  1 1 * j_A  j 

wa-turjim-at  haadhihi  l-kutub-u  °ilaa  l-laatiiniyyat-i  bal  kutib-a  mucZam-u-haa 
bi-Huruuf-in  cibriyyat-in. 

These  books  were  translated  into  Latin,  but  [actually]  they  were  mostly  written 
in  Hebrew  script  (Tetters’). 


.jlj  J £_lu!j  jl  J J)  Vl  0*4-1 

lays-a  fii  l-’amr-i  thammat-a  Suquur-un  3 aw  Hamaa  'im-u  bal  hunaaka  tawziic-un 
waasic-un  li-l-Jadwaar-i. 


There  are  in  the  matter  neither  hawks  nor  doves,  but  rather  there  is  a wide 
distribution  of  roles. 


10 


See  also  under  “negative  and  exceptive  expressions.” 
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3.2  °inna-maa  L^\/wa-Jinna-maa  l^Jj  ‘but;  but  moreover;  but  also,  rather’ 

This  connective  word  has  both  confirmational  and  contrastive  components  to  its 
meaning.11 

. l a~\ -y  V I ^_sl  jJJ  Lul  2 lais  ■ ■■" 

lam  ta-kun  tasjiil-an  faqaT  wa-’inna-maa  huwa  ncikaas-un  li-l-waaqc-i  l-ijtimaaciyy-i. 

It  was  not  only  documentation,  but  moreover  a reflection  of  social  reality. 

4 Explanatory  conjunctions 

4.1  'ay  J\  ‘that  is,  i.e.’ 

This  small  word  (which  resembles  in  spelling  the  word  ’ayy-  ‘which’  but  is 
unrelated  to  it)  is  an  explicative  particle  equivalent  to  the  Latin  abbreviation  i.e., 
for  id  est  ‘that  is,’  which  is  used  in  English  texts. 

J-A  U 

’ay,  kull-u  maa  huwa  waaqiciyy-un 
that  is,  everything  that  is  real 

5 Resultative  conjunctions 

5.1  ’ idh  :i  ‘since,’  ‘inasmuch  as’ 

This  small  word  is  a resultative  particle  that  introduces  a clause  providing  a 
rationale  or  reason  for  the  main  clause. 

..A£.L]LaJI  jl  A J I.U  1 1_1_0  ^_Lc  \ Leo  I \ 1^-11  j j (j  a *v  1 1 k ^ Q -v 

Haqqaq-a  l-Hizb-u  l-jumhuuriyy-u  1-Haakim-u  naSr-an  saaHiq-an  calaa  munaafis-ii-hi  ’idh 
HaSal-a  calaa  mucZam-i  l-maqaacid-i. 

The  ruling  republican  party  realized  an  overwhelming  victory  over  its 
opponents  since  it  obtained  most  of  the  seats. 

5.2  ’ idhan  j ji  (spelled  with  nuun)  and  ’idh-an  \ ji  (spelled  with  nunation)  ‘therefore; 
then;  so;  thus;  in  that  case’ 

This  connective  word  initiates  a clause  or  question  that  comes  as  a result  or 
conclusion  from  a previous  statement.  In  more  conversational  style,  it  may  also 
come  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

• • ■ i I jLd  jjl  . . . jl.-^  \a  dll  A jjl 

’idhan  li-maadhaa  ya-tawajjab-u  calay-naa  . . . idhan  hunaaka  manhaj-aani . . . 

Then  why  do  we  have  to  . . . Thus,  there  are  two  methods  . . . 


See  al-Warraki  and  Hassanein  1994.  59-63  for  farther  discussion. 
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"0*^1  U.'  ^ ,JJ 

sa-ya-kuun-u  qiTT-an  kabiir-an  ’ idhan ! 
It’ll  be  a big  cat,  then! 


5.3  Hattaa  ^ + past  tense:  ‘until’ 

Hattaa  followed  by  a past  tense  verb  introduces  a clause  that  shows  the  conse- 
quences or  result  of  the  previous  clause.  Used  in  this  way,  it  refers  to  an  event  or 
action  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past.12 


.<  a.U\ aII 


f-Al  J-o  Cj  ^ } 


-ol 


wa-lam  ta-zulfii  l-namuww-i  Hattaa  ’aSbaH-at  min  Jahamm-i  mudun-i  1-minTaqat-i. 

It  kept  growing  until  it  became  |one|  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  region. 


6 Adverbial  conjunctions 

Adverbial  conjunctions  in  Arabic  fill  the  role  of  subordinating  conjunctions  in 
English  such  as  ‘where,’  ‘when,’  ‘while,’  and  ‘as.’  That  is,  they  introduce  a clause 
subordinate  to  the  main  clause  by  indicating  a place,  time,  manner,  or  result 
relation  between  the  two. 


6.1  Adverbial  conjunctions  of  place:  Hayth-u  ‘where’ 

The  connective  adverb  Hayth-u  denotes  the  concept  of ‘where’  or  ‘in  which.’  It  has 
an  invariable  Damma  suffix.13  It  is  an  extensively  used  conjunction  of  place.  It  also 
has  non-locative  meanings  when  used  with  other  particles,  such  as  min  Hayth-u 
‘regarding;  as  for’  or  bi-Hayth-u  ‘so  that;  so  as  to.’14 

fii  kulliyyat-in  Hayth-u  tu-danis-u  Hayth-u  l-qadiim-u  ya-xtaliT-u  mac-a  l-Hadiith-i 
in  a college  where  she  teaches  where  the  old  mixes  with  the  new 

J-OJLJ  <L>  J^JLxuJ  I 

fii  l-sacuudiyyat-i  Hayth-u  ya-1 mal-u  mac-a  shaiikat-in  duwaliyaat-in 
in  Saudi  Arabia  where  he  works  for  an  international  company 

fii  mustashfan  Hayth-u  ta-qac-u  qiSaS-u  Hubb-in 
in  a hospital  where  love  stories  take  place 


12  Hattaa  may  also  be  an  operative  particle  with  the  meaning  of ‘until;  up  to  the  point  of,'  followed 
by  a noun  in  the  genitive  case  ( Hattaa  l-sanat-i  1-maaDiyat-i  ‘until  last  year’),  but  in  that  case  it  is 
considered  a preposition.  See  Chapter  16,  section  2.2.3.  As  a particle  of  purpose,  it  has  the 
meaning  of ‘in  order  to’  followed  by  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood  (see  Chapter  34,  section.  2.2.6). 

13  Note  that  the  question  word  ‘where?’  is  different:  Jayna.  See  Chapter  17,  section  1. 

14  For  exercises  on  and  further  examples  of  the  uses  of  Hayth-u,  as  well  as  the  conjunctions  Hayth-u 
'anna  and  bi-Hayth-u,  see  al-Warraki  and  Hassanein  1994,  93-97. 
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6.2  Adverbial  conjunctions  of  time 

This  category  includes  expressions  that  link  clauses  by  specifying  how  one  clause 
is  related  to  another  in  terms  of  time.  These  adverbials  often  consist  of  traditional 
Zuruuf,  the  semi-prepositions  or  locative  adverbs,  plus  the  indefinite  relative 
pronoun  maa,  and  sometimes  the  adverbial  suffix  -idhin. 

The  locative  adverbs,  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on  prepositions  and  prepositional 
phrases,  are  essentially  nouns  of  place  that  act  as  prepositions  by  going  into  a con- 
struct relationship  with  another  noun  (e.g.,  ^1  jxj  bacd-a  l-Harb-i  ‘after  the  war,’ 

ilui  J-ii  qabl-a  sanat-in  ‘a  year  ago’).  These  nouns  with  the  accusative  marker  are 
restricted  to  occurring  only  before  other  nouns  or  pronouns  unless  a buffer  (such 
as  maa  or  ’idhin)  is  added  to  them.  The  locative  adverb  and  buffer  may  be  written 
together  as  one  word,  or  they  are  written  separately.  By  adding  the  buffer 
element,  the  semi-prepositions  or  locative  adverbs  are  converted  into  adverbial 
elements  that  can  directly  precede  verbs  and  entire  clauses. 

6.2.1  bayn-a-maa  hm  ‘while;  whereas' 

This  connective  word  has  both  a temporal  meaning  ‘while,  during  the  time  that,’ 
and  also  a contrastive  meaning  of ‘whereas.’ 

.j aII  1 (j " .-j  L aJi _i ,»  I 

DubiT-uu  bayn-a-maa  kaan-uu  ya-stahlik-uuna  l-muxaddir-a. 

They  were  arrested  while  they  were  consuming  the  drug. 

. Lju l \ 1 1 aJlJ  a_oL*J!  4 " V II  l aim  a v a.„j  4 j < 1 1 4_a Lilli  'l a 

fa-kaan-at-i  l-thaqaafat-u  l-c arabiyyat-u  rasmiyyat-an  bayn-a-maa  Zall-at-i  l-laatiiniyyat-u 
l-caammat-u  lughat-an  li-l-naas-i. 

Arabic  culture  was  official  whereas  vernacular  Latin  remained  a language  of  the 
people. 

6.2.2  bad-a-maa  ‘after’ 

This  connective  is  usually  followed  directly  by  a past  tense  verb.  Note  that  the 
preposition  ba‘d-a  ‘after’  can  be  followed  only  by  a noun  or  pronoun;  it  is  necessary 
to  use  ba‘d-a-maa  before  a clause  beginning  with  a verb. 

SjLdl  J_^.l  6 J-ALl  La  jjlj  * i dl  ^ If  j La^xj 

bacd-a-maa  shaahad-a-hu  JaHad-u  l-maarrat-i  ba'd-a-maa  waqa‘-at  calaa  l-thalj-i 
after  one  of  the  passers-by  saw  him  after  she  fell  on  the  ice 

4_J  jL*-j  1)^11  LajJLJ 

bacd-a-maa  quddim-a  li-l-raJiis-i  tacaazii-hi 

after  his  condolences  had  been  presented  to  the  president 
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6.2.3  bad-a  an  ji  m after’ 

The  expression  bacd-a  ’an  means  essentially  the  same  as  bacd-a  maa  when  describing 
a situation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past.  The  phrase  bacd-a  ’an,  when  referring 
to  an  event  that  has  already  taken  place,  is  followed  by  a clause  with  a past  tense 
verb.15 

J-iLii  jl  JJLJ  J jLc. 

ghaadar-a  l-qaahirat-a  ’ams-i  bacd-a  ’an  qaabal-a  l-ra’iis-a. 

He  left  Cairo  yesterday  after  he  met  with  the  President. 

A A Cj  LL>  Liaa  A J J \C.  VJ  I id  jUu  jl  j 

ba‘d-a  ’an  shaarak-a  l-laacib-uuna  fii  ciddat-i  musaabaqaat-in  muxtalifat-in 
after  the  players  had  participated  in  several  different  contests 

6.2.3  bad-a-idhin  ‘after  that;  then;  subsequently’ 

This  compound  expression  is  equivalent  in  most  situations  to  the  adverbial 
conjunction  thumma  (see  below  6.2.8): 

J! 

wa-ba'd-a-’idhin-i  ntaqal-a  ’ilaa  daar-i  katiim-in. 

After  that  he  moved  to  Karim’s  house. 

6.2.4  Hiin-a-maa  uw.%  and  Hiin-a  ‘when;  at  the  time  when’ 

. I V-LJ I &jC  1 & \\  \ i'Ii  i j VI 

laakinna  l-’azmat-a  nashab-at  Hiin-a-maa  carqal-at-i  1-shurTat-u  duxuul-a  l-Tullaab-i 
but  the  crisis  broke  out  when  the  police  obstructed  the  entrance  of  students 

A 1.^1  I a \ i -v 

Hiin-a-maa  JaSbaH-at-i  l-caaSimat-a 
when  it  became  the  capital 

6.2.5  ind-a-maa  when;  at  the  time  when’ 

Ci_A  l t \ Li  J_Lt  j_aVl  ^ \Q~~  Ia  i'iC. 

' ind-a-maa  ji  ’naa  Jilaa  hunaa  1 ind-a-maa  ta-taqaddam-u  fii  Vumr-i 
when  we  came  here  when  they  grow  older  (‘advance  in  age’) 

15  When  referring  to  a non-past  situation,  or  a hypothetical  situation,  b acd-a  Jan  is  followed  by  a verb 
in  the  subjunctive  mood.  For  example, 

JSLj  jl 

sa-na-drus-u  ba'd-a  ’an  na-  kul-a. 

We  will  study  after  we  eat. 
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6.2.6  ind-a-idhin  ‘then;  at  that  point  in  time;  at  that  time’ 

. . 1 1 ~v  ...  i *^i  I A i.  Aa  ' t _\\c.  j 

wa  laa  budd-a  ‘itida-’idhin  min  TarH-i  qaDiyyat-i  1-insiHaab. 

Rejection  of  the  issue  of  withdrawal  was  inevitable  at  that  point. 


6.2.7  qabl-a  an  ji  jiS  + subjunctive  before’ 

Contrasting  with  bacd-a  ’an,  qabl-a  ’an  refers  to  an  action  anterior  to  the  action  in 
the  main  clause.  The  verb  after  qabl-a  ’an  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  even  if  the 
main  clause  reference  is  past  tense. 

. U > ^ _>  jl  jIIqaII  ^11  I^Js  ~ 

waSal-at  quwwaat-u  l-Jamn-i  Jilaa  1-maTaar-i  qabl-a  Jan  ya-hbuT-a. 

The  security  forces  arrived  at  the  airport  before  he  landed. 

jjaJI  A-Sj-aj  ji  J-iji 

qabl-a  ’an  tu-mazziq-a-hu  l-Harb-u 
before  war  tears  it  apart 


6.2.8  thumm-a  ^ ‘then;  and  then;  subsequently' 

The  connective  particle  thumm-a  is  an  adverb  that  indicates  a sequential  action, 
coming  later  in  time  than  the  action  in  the  preceding  sentence  or  clause. 


■ 3 J i > < JJLj  l £ \ ^ X 1^*1 

thumm-a  Dac-haa  fii-maa  bacd-u 
fii  Sanduuq-in. 

Then  put  it  in  a box  later. 


thumm-a  'anshad-uu  l-nashiid-a 
1-waTaniyy-a. 

Then  they  sang  the  national  anthem. 


6.3  Adverbial  conjunctions  of  similarity 

These  expressions  predicate  a state  of  similarity  with  something  that  has  gone 
before,  either  in  a previous  statement  or  earlier  in  the  same  sentence. 

6.3.1  ka-maa  us  as;  just  as;  similarly;  likewise' 

The  expression  ka-maa  is  usually  followed  by  a verb  phrase. 

jS  j US  a Al  a!1  a \ ...  1 1 I j_lx_s  us 

ka-maa  dhakar-a  1-mutaHaddith-u  ka-maa  facal-uu  l-sanat-a  1-maaDiyat-a 

the  spokesman  likewise  mentioned  just  as  they  did  last  year 

6.3.2  mithl-a-maa  uiu  ‘like;  just  as;  as’ 

. . . ^_UI  Jj)  Cj  i * ^ * 

mithl-a-maa  ya-quul-u  Jahl-ii . . . 
as  my  family  says  . . . 
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6.4  Adverbial  conjunction  of  equivalence:  qadr-a-maa  Ujls 
‘as  much  as;  just  as;  as  . . . as’ 

~ ■ 1 j < -«■  " 'I  Ll-aLal  Li j Li_oLol  ^>1 

Jinna  ’ amaam-a-naa  kathiir-an  min-a  1-furaS-i  qadr-a-maa  ’amaam-a-naa  min-a 
1-taHaddiyyaat-i. 

There  are  [just]  as  many  opportunities  before  us  as  there  are  challenges. 

6.5  Adverbial  conjunction  of  reference  or  attribution:  Hasab-a-maa 
‘according  to;  in  accordance  with;  depending  on’ 

This  conjunction  links  one  clause  to  another  clause,  expressing  a relationship  of 
reference  or  attribution.16 

. . . £>j  I J)  Q ' I A 1 , . ■ J 

wa-Hasab-a-maa  ta-quul-u  l-JusTuurat-u  . . . 
according  to  what  legend  says  . . . 

Hasab-a-maa  jar-at  tasmiyat-u-haa  ’aan-a-dhaaka 
in  accordance  with  its  naming  at  that  time 

6.6  Adverbial  conjunctions  of  potential  or  possibility 

6.6.1  rubb-a-maa  u_ij  ‘perhaps;  maybe;  possibly'17 

rubba-maa  kaan-a  kathiir-uuna  min-hum  musajjal-iina. 

Perhaps  many  of  them  were  registered. 

. . . « * ■ ■ ■ i I I 1 Luj 

rubba-maa  li-haadhaa  l-sabab-i . . . 
perhaps  for  this  reason  . . . 

jjJJI  ^1  LLil  J ~ < La_j  j 

rabba-maa  kun-tu  waathiq-an  min  nafs-ii J akthar-a  min-a  1-luzuum-i. 

Perhaps  I was  overconfident. 

7 Disjunctives 

Arabic  has  a set  of  particles  that  indicate  disjunction,  that  is,  a distinction 
between  one  alternative  and  another.  They  include  the  following: 

16  As  for  the  expressions  Hasab-a  and  bi-Hasab-i  ‘according  to,’  these  are  not  conjunctions  but  operative 
particles  that  are  followed  by  a noun  in  the  genitive  case. 

17  For  another  word  meaning  ‘perhaps’  see  la'alla  in  Chapter  19  on  ’ inna  and  her  sisters. 
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7.1  ’aw  J ‘or’ 

This  disjunctive  indicates  an  option  between  two  or  more  elements,  but  that 
option  is  inclusive,  that  is,  it  may  include  one,  both,  or  all  the  elements. 

C.  ^1  1 * * -a  ^ I 1 \ -v  A \ J)  ' ' 

can  qaSd-in  'aw  min  ghayr-i  qaSd-in  yu-riid-uuna-hu  Hayy-an  'aw  mayyit-an. 
on  purpose  or  not  on  purpose  They  want  him  dead  or  alive  (‘alive  or  dead’). 

li-najaaH-i  l-Hizb-i  l-Haakim-i 3 aw  fashl-i-hi 

for  the  success  of  the  ruling  party  or  its  failure 

7.2  •’ am  Jj  ‘or’ 

This  disjunctive  indicates  an  exclusive  option;  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both  or  all. 
Because  it  ends  with  sukuun,  it  sometimes  needs  a helping  vowel,  kasra. 

a aKJ i i n 

al-laHn-u  3 am-i  l-kalimat-u  'am-i  l-Sawt-u ? 
the  tune,  or  the  words,  or  the  voice? 

LjMla  I 6 JjLmjI 

3 asaatidhat-an  kaan-uu  'am  Tullaab-an 
[whether]  they  were  professors  or  students 

7.2.1  a with  am 

Sometimes  the  particle  'a-  is  used  on  the  first  element  of  the  exclusive  disjunction: 

. A-k  i j_u 

lamya-dri  'a  -ya-shtam-u  ’am  ya-DHak-u. 

He  didn’t  know  whether  to  curse  or  laugh. 

7.3  ’immaa . . . ’aw  J — Lj.;  ’immaa . . . wa-  ’immaa  ilij  . . . lj  ‘either ...  or’ 
This  two-part  disjunctive  conveys  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  choice:  one  or  the  other, 
but  not  both.  Sometimes  the  first  part  of  the  disjunction  is  followed  by  ’an  plus  a 
verb  in  the  subjunctive,  but  not  always. 

J jjl  ^1  j ^ I La  I a.  M ...II  I \ a 

haadhaa  l-salaam-u  'immaa  ’an  ya-kuun-a  shaamil-an  3 aw  laa  ya-kuun-u  3abad-an. 

This  peace  is  either  inclusive,  or  it  is  not  at  all. 

.v__>LAjVI  LaIj  Lia_o  jl  LaI 

’ immaa  3 an  ta-kuun-uu  mac-a-naa  wa- 'immaa  mac-a  l-3irhaab-i. 

Either  you  are  with  us  or  [you  are]  with  terrorism. 
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8 Sentence-starting  connectives 

In  addition  to  single  words  as  sentence-introducers  and  connectors,  there  are  also 
many  fixed  expressions  or  idiomatic  phrases  that  serve  to  start  sentences.  This 
process  of  using  a starting  formula  to  introduce  a sentence  is  especially  common 
in  journalistic  and  expository  writing  and  gives  it  what  Johnstone  refers  to  as  a 
certain  “formulaicity.” 18  Some  of  the  more  common  phrasal  starters  are  listed 
here. 

8.1  Participle  or  adjective  starters  with  min-a  /- 

A definite  adjective  or  passive  participle,  often  preceded  by  the  partitive  preposition 
min , is  a common  way  of  introducing  a sentence,  especially  in  journalistic  prose. 
This  use  of  min  is  termed  “pleonastic”  (superfluous  or  redundant).19  It  is  a way  of 
opening  a statement  with  a generic  or  general  observation,  just  as  “It  is  . . .”  may  be 
used  in  English. 

• • • O1  • • • o1  o* 

wa-min-a  l-mutawaqqac-i  -’an  . . . min-a  l-mumkin-i 3 an  . . . 

It  is  expected  that ...  It  is  possible  that . . . 

• Cj  V jLajJI  J II 

min-a  l-muhimm-i  cadam-u  taqdiim-i  l-kathiir-i  min-a  l-tanaazulaat-i. 

It  is  important  not  to  offer  too  many  concessions. 

• • • o*  J* 

min-a  l-Tabii'iyy-i  ’an  na-quum-a  bi-ziyaarat-in  . . . 

It  is  natural  that  we  undertake  a visit . . . 

8.1.1  Starters  without  min 

Sometimes  participle  or  adjective  starters  are  used  on  their  own,  without  min,  but 
usually  preceded  by  wa-. 

...  ^1  ... 

wa-ma'luum-un  J anna  . . . wa-l-mustaghrab-u  Janna  . . . 

It  is  known  that . . . The  strange  [thing]  is  . . . 

8.2  Passive  and  passive-like  starters 

With  or  without  wa-  a passive  verb  in  the  third  person  masculine  singular  may 
initiate  a sentence  by  introducing  a general,  unattributed  observation.  In 
addition  to  the  morphological  passive,  a Form  V or  Form  VII  verb  with  passive 
meaning  is  sometimes  used. 

18  Johnstone  1990,  223.  19  See  also  pleonastic  min,  Chapter  16,  section  2.2.2.7. 
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• • • U* 

wa-'ulim-a  ’anna  . . . yu-shaar-u  Jilaa  . . . 

(And)  it  has  been  learned  that ...  It  is  indicated  . . . 


• • • Vi  j 

wa-yu-dhkar-u  3 anna  l-Jamiin-a  i-caamm-a  . . . 

(And)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Secretary  General . . . 


. . . LJ^isI  jJLLlI  J-aioj  jjl  3 

wa-ya-tawaqqa‘-u  Jan  ya-shmul-a  l-taqriir-u  qtiraaH-an . . . 

(And)  it  is  expected  that  the  report  will  include  a proposal . . . 

8.3  Other  idiomatic  starters 

Some  other  phrases  used  to  start  sentences  typically  include  the  following. 

8.3.1  Topic  shift:  ammaa  ...  fa-  ...  ui  ‘as  for . . .’ 

This  expression  denotes  a shift  in  topic  from  the  previous  sentence.  It  is  in  two 
parts,  the  first  word,  J ammaa,  signaling  the  new  topic,  and  the  second,  fa-,  intro- 
ducing the  comment  on  that  topic.  In  English,  the  “as  for”  phrase  is  here  followed 
by  a comma,  which  introduces  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  or  comment. 
Therefore  fa-  in  this  case  fills  the  same  function  as  the  punctuation  mark  in 
English.  Since  ’ammaa  introduces  a new  sentence  and  a new  topic,  the  noun 
following  is  in  the  nominative  case,  as  subject  of  the  sentence. 


. I ^ ' ~ /v v *v  j"  /\1 1 ...  a 1 1 Lj I 

'ammaa  l-qism-u  l-mutarjam-u  fa-mutanawwac-un  jidd-an. 
As  for  the  translated  part,  it  is  very  diverse. 


• • • I Lai 

’ammaa  l-israaJiiliyy-uuna  . . .fa-ya-quul-uuna  . . . 
as  for  the  Israelis,  they  say  . . . 


OfrLa.  ' aa  , 4 aj. dl  Lai 

’ammaa  1-muxaDramat-u,  fa-qad  jaa  ’-at  raabicat-an. 
As  for  the  old-timer,  she  came  in  fourth. 


8.3.2  Addition:  7/aa  dhaalika  jjj  ^11  ‘in  addition  to  that:  moreover;  furthermore’ 

This  phrase  is  a shortened  version  of  bi-l-JiDaafat-i  Jilaa  dhaalika  ‘in  addition  to  that’: 

. . . JJ j ^jj 

ilaa  dhaalika  ’akkad-a  1-saHaafiyy-u  . . . 

Moreover,  the  journalist  affirmed  . . . 
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. . . dll  1-ftC  J ^ ~~k  V 1 -‘J  "*^  *£Uj 

’ ilaa  dhaalika  stamarr-at  quwwat-u  1-iHtilaal-i  fii  camaliyyaat-in . . . 

In  addition  to  that,  the  occupation  forces  continued  operations  . . . 

8.3.3  Statement  of  contents: yaa  -a  fii  ^ *u./iva-/aa’-a  fii  ^ 

The  expression  jaa 3-a  fii  ‘it  came  in'  is  an  idiomatic  way  to  start  a sentence  that 
reveals  the  contents  of  a letter,  announcement,  declaration,  or  other  official 
document.  The  English  equivalent  usually  omits  this  expression  and  begins  with 
the  document  itself  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

• • • ^ ^ 

wa-jaa’-a  fii  l-bayaan-i J anna  . . . wa-jaa  ’-a  fii  naSS-i  l-mashruuc-i . . . 

(And)  the  declaration  stated  that . . . And  the  text  of  the  plan  stated  that . . . 

(‘And  it  came  in  the  declaration  that . . .’)  (‘And  it  came  in  the  text  of  the  plan  . . .’) 


19 

Subordinating  conjunctions:  the  particle 
’ inna  and  her  sisters 

1 Introduction 

This  group  of  particles,  referred  to  as  Jinna  wa-'axawaat-u-haa  14^1^13  ji  tJinna 
and  her  sisters,’  are  part  of  the  class  of  Arabic  words  that  are  referred  to  as 
nawaasix  or  words  that  cause  a shift  to  the  accusative  case.1  The  members 

of  this  particular  group  are  usually  used  as  subordinating  conjunctions,  connect- 
ing two  clauses,  although  ’inna  itself  may  also  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence. 

These  particles  include:2 


verily,  indeed;  that 

’ inna 

L>! 

that 

'anna 

6' 

but 

laakitma 

because 

Wanna 

'J* 

perhaps 

la1  alia 

1.1  Grammatical  effect 

These  particles  have  the  grammatical  effect  of  making  the  subject  noun  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause  accusative.  If  there  is  no  overt  subject  noun  in  the  clause,  a suffix 
pronoun  is  affixed  to  the  particle. 


1 For  more  on  the  nawaasix,  see  Chapter  7,  section  5.3.3.8. 

Arabic  grammars  refer  to  particles  that  require  the  accusative  as  Huruuf  mushabbiha  b i-l-ficl 
‘particles  resembling  verbs’  because  transitive  verbs  require  the  accusative  on  their  direct  objects. 
There  is  therefore  a parallel  relationship  between  these  two  elements;  they  are  both  “operators”  or 
“governors”  ( cawaamil ),  and  both  have  similar  effects  on  a following  noun  or  noun  phrase.  As 
Anghelescu  states,  “it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  'inna,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
al-nawaasikh  class,  resemble  verbs  in  their  capacity  to  ‘act’  (camal),  or  to  govern,  according  to  the 
Arab  grammarians”  (1999,  136). 

2 The  subordinating  particle  Jan  is  also  sometimes  considered  in  this  category,  although  it  is 
different  in  that  it  is  followed  by  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  rather  than  a noun  in  the 
accusative  case.  For  more  on  Jan  and  the  subjunctive,  see  Chapter  34,  section  2.3. 
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1.2  Overt  noun  subject 

When  the  subject  noun  in  the  following  clause  is  overt,  it  receives  the  accusative 
case  and  usually  follows  directly  after  the  particle.  Note  that  the  form  of  the  accu- 
sative case  may  vary  according  to  the  declension  of  the  noun. 

jlaVi  jj 

’inna  l-'aamaal-a  taHawwal-at  Jilaa  ’ awhaam-in . 

(Indeed),  the  hopes  have  turned  into  delusions. 

■ AjaILc.  AJLl  AXljjJI  ji  '» 

na-ctaqid-u  J anna  l-ziraa1 * at-a  lughat-un  caalamiyyat-un. 

We  believe  that  agriculture  is  a world  language. 

dLlj  yJuS.C.  J-OL^JI  J 

wa-laakinna  1-HaaSil-a  caks-u  dhaalika 
but  the  actuality  is  the  reverse  of  that 

> >*>  uiil  ajjUxjI  qL&I  ^"il  j!  ^£.j 

raghm-a  ’ anna  ttijcicihaat-in  ’iijaabiyyat-an  'axadh-at  ta-nbacith-u 
despite  [the  fact)  that  positive  trends  began  to  emerge 

1.3  Separated  subject 

The  accusative  subject  noun  does  not  have  to  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the  par- 
ticle - it  may  be  separated  from  the  particle  by  an  adverb  or  a prepositional 
phrase.  It  may  not,  however,  be  separated  from  the  subordinating  particle  by  a 
verb.3 

dllA  jSJ  JSJ 

laakinna  hunaaka  Hayawaanaat-in  'uxrcia  laakinna  hunaaka  ba'D-a  l-nuquush-i 
but  there  are  other  animals  but  there  are  some  inscriptions 

■ pIjT.miaII  A-jjJ  ji 

dhakar-a  'anna  laday-hi  l-mustanadaat-i  l-rasmiyyat-a. 

He  mentioned  that  he  has  the  official  documents. 

(‘that  to-him  are  the  official  documents’) 

1.4  Reduplicated  pronoun  subject 

If  the  subject  of  the  subordinated  clause  is  shown  only  by  the  inflection  of  a verb, 
then  a subject  pronoun  suffix  duplicating  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  affixed  to 


1 “The  accusative  case  is  not  necessarily  immediately  subsequent  to  the  particle;  e.g.,  it  may  follow 

the  predicate  in  a nominal  sentence.  A verb,  however,  may  never  be  placed  between  a particle  and 

the  accusative  it  governs”  Cantarino  1975, 111:117. 
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the  particle.  The  subject,  whether  a noun  or  a pronoun,  must  at  all  times  come 
before  its  verb  in  this  type  of  subordinate  clause. 

.l^jLxo  I ,uc  ^ ul  > LL>! 

’inna-naa  na-tamannaa  la-kum  ciid-an  mubaarak-an. 

(Indeed),  we  wish  you  a blessed  holiday. 

■ dljjl 

Jadrak-a  ’atma-hu  nasiy-a  sm-a-haa. 

He  realized  that  he  had  forgotten  her  name. 

1.5  Equational  clause 

If  the  clause  after  Jinna  or  one  of  her  sisters  is  an  equational  sentence,  the  subject 
is  a pronoun  or  a noun  in  the  accusative  case,  but  the  predicate  ( xabar ) is  in  the 
nominative  case. 

0 * # % 0 

4-i I 1*  aJI 

Hnna-hu  thaqiil-un  jidd-anl  ’inna  l-ma'luumaat-i  xaaTi’at-un. 

(Indeed,)  it  is  very  heavy!  (Indeed,)  the  information  is  incorrect. 

jLia  ^Jl  V 

laa  ta-hrac  J ilaa  l-salaalim-i  li-’anna-haa  makaan-un  xaTir-un. 

Don't  run  to  the  stairs  because  they  are  a dangerous  place. 

1 .6  With  invariable  pronoun  or  noun 

Sometimes  ’inna  or  one  of  her  sisters  may  be  followed  by  an  invariable  noun  or 
pronoun,  in  which  case  there  is  no  overt  accusative  marker.4 

’ inna  haadhihi  jariimat-un  bashicat-un.  laakinna  haadhaa  laaya-kfii. 

(Indeed,)  this  is  a repugnant  crime.  But  this  is  not  enough. 

1 .7  With  buffer  pronoun:  Damiir  al-sha-fi  j 1 ■ h I I J ' A ■ 

Occasionally  in  MSA  a subordinate  clause  may  be  preceded  by  a /-hu/  pronoun 
after  the  subordinating  particle  (e.g., J anna-hu  <Gl)  that  does  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  even  to  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  verb.  This  pronoun  refers  not  to  the 
subject  of  the  clause,  but  to  the  entire  clause  itself,  and  acts  as  a generic  “buffer” 
between  the  subordinating  particle  and  the  following  clause.  In  Arabic  this  par- 
ticular use  of  the  suffix  pronoun  is  called  Damiir  al-shaJn  ‘the  pronoun  of  the  fact’ 
or  “pronoun  which  anticipates  a whole  subsequent  clause.”5 

4 According  to  traditional  Arabic  grammatical  theory,  the  accusative  marking  is  there  in  a “virtual” 
sense  ( muqaddar ),  even  though  it  does  not  appear  on  the  word. 

5 Definition  from  Cachia  1973,  57.  See  also  Cantarino  1975, 11:430-31. 
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\ > > j > oLa^Li.  '.-v jZ  V 

ka-’anna-hu  laa  tuujad-u  xilaafaat-un  bayn-a-naa 
as  though  there  were  no  differences  between  us 

2 The  particles 

2.1  Sentence-initial  ’ inna  j\\  ‘indeed,  truly,  verily’ 

The  particle  Jinna  has  a truth-intensifying  function  when  used  at  the  beginning  of 
a statement.  It  emphasizes  that  what  follows  is  true.  More  frequently  used  in  Clas- 
sical Arabic  than  MSA,  it  nonetheless  occurs  occasionally  in  MSA,  especially  when 
reporting  an  official  speech.6 

JLaVi  j|  . . . kj\ 

’inna  l-’aamaal-a  taHawwal-at  Jilaa  ’awhaam-in.  ’inna-nii  ’u’akkid-u  ’anna  . . . 
(Indeed,)  hopes  have  turned  into  delusions.  (Indeed,)  I affirm  that 

1 » J ■* **■  Lljl 

inna-naa  jamiic-an  na-cmal-u  min  ’ajl-i  l-salaam-i. 

Indeed,  we  are  working  all  together  on  behalf  of  peace. 

2.2  Subordinating  ’inna  ‘that’ 

The  particle  ’inna  is  also  used  as  a way  of  introducing  reported  speech.  As  a sub- 
ordinating conjunction,  it  is  used  exclusively  after  the  verb  qaal-a  ‘to  say.’7 

J!  I jjt  juJiVZ  <*-jl  JLjjj 

wa-qaal-a  ’inna-hu  naaqash-a  haadha  l-mawDuuc-a. 

He  said  that  he  had  discussed  this  topic. 

4_jl  JUa 

qaal-a  l-mudarrib-u  ’inna-hu  raaD-in. 

The  coach  said  that  he  was  satisfied. 

j A ">  ».ij  _>  i , l ' i i . . ■ ii  JL5 

qaal-a  ’inna  l-siyaasiyy-iina  ya-staxdim-uuna  muSTalaHaat-in  diiniyyat-an. 

He  said  that  the  politicians  use  religious  terminology. 

2.3  Janna  J ‘that’ 

The  particle  ’anna  is  used  to  report  factual  information  in  a subordinate  clause. 
It  is  used  with  the  meaning  of ‘that’  after  perception  verbs  such  as  samic-a  ‘hear,’ 

Dahlgren,  in  his  study  of  Arabic  word  order,  reports  that  Jinna  is  “a  particle  for  marking  the 
thematization  of  (mainly  or  exclusively)  the  subject  by  letting  it  precede  the  verb  in  the 
sentence”(1998,  217). 

Note  that  in  English  the  word  “that”  may  be  omitted  in  reporting  speech,  but  ’inna  may  not  be 
omitted  in  Arabic. 
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ictaqad-a,  iftakar-a  ‘think’  or  ‘believe,’  and  also  with  verbs  of  communicating  such 
as  dhakar-a  ‘mention,’  3akkad-a  ‘assert,  declare’,  or  3aclan-a  ‘announce.’8  Belnap  in 
his  study  of  complementation  in  MSA  states  that  u 9 anna  occurs  with  verbs  that 
assume  or  claim  that  the  following  clause’s  assertion  is  statement  of  fact.”9 

The  verb  in  the  main  clause  is  referred  to  in  some  studies  as  the  “matrix”  verb 
because  it  determines  the  nature  of  the  complementizer  or  subordinating  parti- 
cle that  follows  it  (whether  it  is  Janna  or  ’an).10  Note  that  if  the  matrix  verb 
requires  a preposition,  Janna  follows  the  preposition. 

. Jj  q!  i % jmaJl  (jl  V 

laa  3 a-Zann-u  ’anna  1-masraHiyaat-i  kaan-at  radii’at-an. 

I do  not  think  that  the  plays  were  bad. 

.I  ^ .And  1—A^lafc I II 

dhakar-a  ’anna  l-'arab-a  3acTaw-haa  sm-a-haa. 

He  mentioned  that  the  Arabs  gave  it  its  name. 

. . . I j ill  A 1 jitll  jul  ■ <H  ' A I J 

dhakar-a  ’anna  hunaaka  siyaasiyy-an  mashuur-an  . . . 
he  mentioned  that  there  is  a famous  politician  . . . 

^2*.  4-i Li 

waSaf-uu-hu  bi-’anna-hu  jaww-un  min-a  l-thiqat-i. 

Tliey  described  it  as  being  (‘that  it  is’)  an  atmosphere  of  trust. 

wa-tushiir-u  maSaadir-u  kurdiyyat-un  ’ilaa  ’anna  l-'adad-a  l-Haqiiqiyy-a  qad 
ya-Sil-u  3 ilaa  3alf-i  shaxS-in. 

Kurdish  sources  indicate  that  the  true  number  may  reach  a thousand  persons. 

. _W  Uul  k 11  ^1  I-J  Jjl  ail 

la-qad  ’arad-naa  ’an  nu-thbit-a  li-l-jamiic-i  ’anna-naa  fariiq-un  jayyid-un. 

We  (indeed)  wanted  to  prove  to  everyone  that  we  are  a good  team. 

8 Note  that  Janna  {+  noun  in  the  accusative)  and  ’an  ( + verb  in  the  subjunctive)  are  related  particles 
which  differ  in  their  distribution.  According  to  LeComte  (1968,  120),  “la  subordination  completive 
s’exprime  avec  Jan  ou  ‘anna  (que)  qui  ne  sont  que  deux  formes  de  la  meme  particule.  Elies  se 
distinguent  toutefois  par  leur  emploi  syntaxique:  Jan  entraine  normalement  un  verbe  a l’inacc. 
subj.  (subjunctive) . . . 3anna  ne  peut  etre  suivie  que  d’un  nom  au  cas  direct  ou  d’un  pronom 
affixe.”  See  also  Chapter  34,  section  2.3. 

9 In  a personal  communication  to  the  author,  summarizing  his  findings  in  Belnap  1986.  Note  that 
matrix  verbs  indicating  attitudes  such  as  intention,  feeling,  possibility,  need,  or  desire  are 
followed  by  the  subordinating  particle  Jan  plus  a subjunctive  verb,  not  by  Janna.  See  Anghelescu 
1999,  138  on  Janna.  especially  as  compared  with  Jan ; and  Cantarino  1975,  II:  234-35  and 
111:106-107. 

10  See  Persson  1999  for  a study  of  matrix  verbs  and  complement  clauses  in  Arabic. 
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2.3.1  ka-anna  jU  ‘as  though’ 

The  preposition  ka-  may  be  prefixed  to  the  subordinating  conjunction  J anna  ‘that’ 
in  order  to  form  the  expression  “as  though.”  This  expression  is  still  a sister  of  ’inna 
and  has  the  same  effect  on  the  following  clause. 

e.^Xu  L5_l£.  ^ 

wa  ka-Janna-naa  muttafiq-uuna  fii  l-waaqic-i  ca\aa  kull-i  shay ’-in 
as  though  we  actually  agreed  on  everything 

ka-’anna-hu  mudarraj-un  ruumaaniyy-un 
as  though  it  were  a Roman  amphitheater 

2.4  laakinna  ‘but’ 

This  particle  introduces  a clause  that  contrasts  with  the  previous  clause. 

• Jjlid  CjSXjuj  1 j I j . <_i_>  \ \ i ) 1 

lays-at  lubnaaniyyat-an,  wa-laakinna-haa  sacid-atfii  lubnaan-a. 

She  is  not  Lebanese,  but  she  was  happy  in  Lebanon. 

A 1*>~^  A J-^LuaaJI  .>  jJ5>  ^ \ fll  Q~  d < J -S-  "1  1 1 

laakinna  haadhihi  l-masaajid-a  muHtallat-un  wa-laakinna  l-tajribat-a  tu-qliq-u-nii 
but  these  mosques  are  occupied  but  the  experiment  disturbs  me 

ji  >d^ll  ^ a aj  ^jJI 

laakinna  l-bamaanuij-a  ya-bqaa  fii  l-kumbyuutir 
but  the  program  remains  in  the  computer 


2.4.1  laakin  jsj  / wa-laakin  jsj3  but’ 

This  variant  of  laakinna,  written  without  the  shadda  or  fatHa  on  the  nuun,  is  not  a 
sister  of  ’inna  and  can  therefore  be  followed  directly  by  a verb.  It  is  not  as  frequent 
in  written  Arabic  as  laakinna.  In  written  text,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  particles,  except  that  laakin  may  be  followed  by  a verb. 


wa-laakin  ya-jib-u  waD‘-u  DawaabiT-a  wa-muraaqabat-in 

but  it  is  necessary  to  put  [into  effect]  regulations  and  surveillance 


2.5  li’anna  ‘because’ 

This  subordinating  particle  is  followed  by  a clause  that  gives  a rationale  or  reason. 

li-’anna-haa  stiHqaaq-un  li-’anna-haa  ta-taHaddath-u  can 

diimuuqraaTiyy-un  humuum-ii 

because  it  is  a democratic  right  because  she  speaks  about  my  concerns 
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■ ** ■ > ...  1 1 q I Lul^  ' ' j ' ^ * "*  ‘*  ■ ^ * ii  jV 

li-  anna  l-sanat-ayni  l-’axiirat-ayni  kaan-ataa  min  JafDal-i  l-sanawaat-i 
because  the  last  two  years  were  among  the  best  years 

2.6  lacalla  / wa-lacalla  j*j j ‘perhaps,  maybe’ 

This  particle  is  similar  in  meaning  to  rubba-maa  ‘perhaps,’  but  is  a sister  of  Jinna. 
Like  •’ inna , it  may  start  a sentence  as  well  as  a clause.  If  it  is  followed  by  a verbal 
sentence,  the  subject  of  the  verb  must  reduplicate  itself  in  the  form  of  a pronoun 
prefix  attached  to  la1  alia.  Abboud  and  McCarus  state  that  lacalla  “often  has  the 
implication  of  hopeful  expectation”  (1983,  Part  1:519). 

\c  Jjl  LIjIj  LlUJ 3 

wa-la‘alla-naa  nr’ay-naa  ficl-an  ’awwal-a  canaaSir-i  muxaTTat-in. 

Perhaps  we  have  really  seen  the  first  elements  of  a plan. 

.tdJ  j oLo  <UxJ^ 

wa-la‘alla-hu  maat-a  qabl-a  dhaalika. 

Perhaps  he  died  before  that. 

Ac  I Jjl  ^Jl  Jjaj  dlJ  j JaJj 

wa-lacalla  dhaalika  ya-cuud-u  Jilaa  J anna  J aghlab-a-hum  J ajaanib-u . 

Perhaps  that  is  because  (‘goes  back  to  that’)  the  majority  of  them  are  foreigners. 


20 

Verb  classes 


Arabic  verbs  fall  into  two  major  groups,  those  with  three-consonant  roots 
(triliteral)  and  those  with  four-consonant  roots  (quadriliteral).  Around  each  lexi- 
cal root  is  structured  a set  of  possible  stem  classes  or  verb  forms  (normally  ten  for 
triliteral  roots  and  four  for  quadriliteral).1  Moreover,  each  Arabic  verb  has  a corre- 
sponding verbal  noun  (maSdar  jj-^>),  an  active  participle  (ismfaacil  ^1),  and 

often,  a passive  participle  ( ism  maf  'uul  J^o  ^1).  Thus  verbs  and  their  derivatives 
form  the  foundation  for  substantial  amounts  of  Arabic  vocabulary  and  can  be 
considered  in  some  ways  as  the  core  of  the  Arabic  lexicon.2 

1 Verb  roots 

Every  Arabic  verb  has  a lexical  root,  that  is,  a set  of  consonants  or  phonemes  in  a 
specific  order  that  embody  a broad  lexical  meaning,  such  as  k-t-b  ‘write’;  h-n-d-s 
‘engineer’;  d-r-s  ‘study’;  c-l-m  ‘know’.  These  roots  may  consist  of  three  or  four  con- 
sonants, with  three  being  the  most  common.  Within  these  two  different  root 
types,  there  are  phonological  variations  according  to  the  nature  of  the  consonant 
phonemes  occurring  in  the  root. 

This  is  mainly  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  semivowels  /w/  (waaw)  and  /y/  (yaaJ) 
are  not  full-fledged  consonants;  they  are  weak  in  the  sense  that  there  are  restric- 
tions on  how  they  combine  with  and  interact  with  vowels.  Sometimes  when  these 
semi-consonants  are  root  phonemes,  they  behave  as  regular  consonants,  some- 
times, however,  they  shift  into  long  vowels,  or  they  may  become  short  vowels,  or 
they  turn  into  hamza,  or  in  some  cases,  they  disappear  altogether.  This  can  be  con- 
fusing when  learners  need  to  identify  the  consonantal  root  of  a word  in  order  to 
look  it  up  in  a dictionary,  so  it  is  important  for  learners  to  have  a basic  under- 
standing of  how  root  types  interact  with  rules  for  word  formation. 


1 rhese  stem  classes  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  current  literature  on  morphological  theory  as 

b inyanim  (singular  binyan),  using  the  Hebrew  term.  See  Aronoff  1994,  especially  Chapter  5:  123-164. 
Note  also  that  there  are  in  fact  fifteen  (rather  then  ten)  potential  verb  forms  for  triliteral  verb 
roots.  But  Forms  Xl-XV  are  rare  in  MSA.  For  more  on  Forms  XI-XV  see  Chapter  32. 

2 Kouloughli  (1994,  215)  gives  the  following  description  of  the  “deverbal”  derivatives:  “Tout  verbe  a 
dans  son  sillage  des  formes  deverbales  qui  lui  sont  associees  et  avec  lesquelles  il  entretient  des 
relations  morphologiques,  syntaxiques  et  semantiques  stables.” 
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There  are  phonotactic  rules  — rules  of  sound  distribution  — for  Arabic  words, 
many  of  which  were  deduced  by  Arabic  grammarians  as  long  ago  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (AD),  and  which  remain  valid  today  for  MSA.5  Whenever  possible  here,  these 
rules  are  described  and  applied  in  order  to  explain  variations  in  word  structure. 

Arabic  verb  roots  are  classified  into  two  major  classes:  SaHiiH  ‘sound’  and 
muctall  ‘weak.’  Sound  roots  are  ones  that  do  not  contain  either  waaw  or  yaaJ; 
“weak”  roots  contain  waaw  or  yaaJ  as  one  or  more  of  the  root  phonemes.  It  is 
essential  to  know  these  classes  because  verb  inflection  affects  the  phonological 
structure  of  the  verb  root  in  all  cases  except  the  regular  or  sound  triliteral  root. 

Within  the  two  major  classes  of  verbal  roots,  further  classification  occurs  in 
several  subcategories.  Each  of  the  subcategories  manifests  particular  variation  in 
the  root.  This  variation  is  rule-governed,  but  complex.4 

1.1  Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root  (al-ficl al-SaHUH al-saalim  ^jlji 

Sound  or  regular  verbal  roots  consist  of  three  consonants,  all  of  which  are  differ- 
ent and  none  of  which  are  waaw,  yaa  J,  or  hamza.  For  example: 

General  meaning  Root  consonants 

hear  s-m-c  ^ ^ 

reveal  k-sh-f  v_a  - Ju  - d 

work  c-m-l  J - ^ £ 

1 .2  Geminate  verb  root  (al-ficl  al-muDaccaf . 

Geminate  or  doubled  verbal  roots  are  ones  where  the  second  and  third  consonant  of  the 
root  are  the  same.  They  show  an  alternation  between  repetition  of  the  geminate 
consonant,  with  a vowel  between,  and  doubling  of  the  consonant,  under  specific 


phonological  conditions.5 

respond,  reply 

r-d-d 

j ■ j ■ j 

cause 

s-b-b 

V_J  " ^ 

solve 

H-l-l 

J " J ' c 

3 Al-Khalil  ibn  Ahmad  (d.  ca.  791)  pioneered  Arabic  phonological  theory  and  developed  the  theory  of 
root  phonotactics  in  his  introduction  to  the  first  Arabic  dictionary,  the  Kitaab  al-cayn.  For  more  on 
this,  see  Sara  1991. 

4 See  Killean  1978  for  mnemonic  aids  to  weak  verb  inflection  and  Timothy  Mitchell  1981  for 
description  of  phonological  rules  in  hollow  and  defective  verbs.  Extensive  and  useful  descriptions 
of  the  morphophonemic  rules  for  geminate,  assimilated,  hollow,  and  defective  verbs  are  found  in 
Abboud  and  McCarus  1983,  Part  2:  1-173. 

1 For  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  geminate  root  morphology,  see  Moore  1990. 
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1.3  Hamzated  verb  root  (al-ficl  al-mahmuuz  j*iii) 

A hamzated  verb  root  is  one  where  ham za  (the  glottal  stop)  occurs  as  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  consonant.  These  verbs  are  considered  a separate  category  because 
of  morphophonemic  rules  that  govern  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  hamza, 
and  also  because  of  hamza  spelling  rules. 


take 

J-x-dh 

eat 

J-k-l 

J-d-P 

ask 

s-J-l 

begin 

b-d-J 

1-j-* 

read 

q-r-J 

* ■ j"  J 

1 .4  Roots  with  semi-consonants 

1.4.1  Assimilated  verb  root  (al-ficl  al-mithaal  jxiji) 

“Assimilated”  verb  roots  begin  with  a semi-consonant  (waaw  or  yaa  ’),  most  often 
waaw.  They  are  termed  “assimilated”  because  this  waaw,  even  though  it  is  part  of 
the  root,  often  disappears  in  the  present  tense  and  in  certain  other  situations. 


arrive 

w-S-l 

J ~ J 

be  abundant 

w-f-r 

j~  ~ J 

find 

w-j-d 

be  dry 

y-b-s 

J-  " ^ " <s 

1.4.2  Hollow  verb  root  (a/-//7  al-  ajwaf  j*aji) 

“Hollow”  verbs  are  ones  in  which  the  second  or  middle  root  consonant  is  either 
waaw  or  yaa  \ These  two  consonants  undergo  various  mutations,  turning  into  Jalif, 
a short  vowel,  a hamza,  or  a long  vowel  depending  on  the  word  structure.  In  the  past 
tense  citation  form,  for  example,  the  waaw  or  yaa J is  not  present  and  is  replaced  by 
’alif.  However,  to  look  up  one  of  these  words  or  its  derivation  in  a dictionary,  one 
must  know  what  the  middle  root  consonant  is.  The  root  consonant  often  recurs  in 
the  present  tense  verb  stem  (as  a vowel)  and  elsewhere,  as  will  be  shown.  There  are 
essentially  three  variations  on  the  hollow  verb,  determined  by  which  long  vowel  is 
present  in  the  present-tense  or  imperfective  stem:  waaw,yaaJ  or  Jalif. 


say 

q-w-l 

J “ j _ 3 

be 

k-w-ti 

y 

■ 

o 

sell 

b-y-c 

live 

c -y-sh 

“ (S  ■ t 
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1.4.3  Defective  verb  root  (al-fi(l  al-naaqiS 

“Defective”  verb  roots  are  ones  where  the  final  consonant  is  either  waaw  or  yaa\ 
These  semi-consonants  may  assume  various  forms  and  even  seem  to  disappear  in 
certain  circumstances. 


be  sufficient 

k-f-y 

^ - d 

forget 

n-s-y 

is  " o"  " d 

complain 

sh-k-w 

j - d - 

appear 

b-d-w 

J _ J " S_J 

build 

b-n-y 

cS  “ d ~ "tj 

1.4.4  Doubly  weak  or  “mixed”  verb  roots 

Doubly  weak  verb  roots  have  semi-consonants  and/or  hamza  in  two  places,  some- 
times as  the  first  and  third  consonants,  and  sometimes  as  the  second  and  third. 
They  are  not  many  in  number,  but  some  of  them  are  frequently  used: 


come 

j-y-J 

come 

J-t-y 

(£~  e 

see 

r-J-y 

(S  - • " J 

follow 

w-l-y 

iS  “ J"  J 

intend 

n-w-y 

l£  " J ’ d 

1.5  Quadriliteral  verb  root  (al-ficl al-rubaaciyy 

Quadriliteral  verb  roots  contain  four  consonants.  Sometimes  the  four  consonants 
are  all  different  and  sometimes  they  are  reduplicated,  that  is,  the  first  two  conso- 
nants are  repeated.  Reduplicated  quadriliteral  roots  are  often  considered  to  be 
onomatopoeic,  that  is,  derived  from  particular  sounds  or  repeated  motions. 

crystalize 

b-l-w-r 

J “ J “ J “ V 

dominate 

s-y-T-r 

J " " (S  “ o* 

obstruct 

c-r-q-l 

J 

flutter 

r-f-r-f 

- J ~ - J 

whisper 

w-s-w-s 

i 

1 

Co 

hum 

h-m-h-m 

f -6-^-6 

shake,  quake 

z-l-z-l 

J-j-J-j 
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1 .6  Denominal  verb  roots 

Normally,  the  verb  is  considered  the  most  basic  or  elemental  form  of  a lexical 
entry,  but  in  a few  instances,  the  verb  is  ultimately  derived  from  a noun,  and 
sometimes  the  concept  is  borrowed  from  another  language.  These  denominals 
tend  to  exist  chiefly  in  Forms  II  and  V and  rarely  in  other  forms.  They  can  be  trilit- 
eral or  quadriliteral.  Some  examples  of  denominal  verbs  include: 

Form  II: 


to  unite 

waHHada 

w-H-d 

to  appoint 

cayyana 

‘ -y-n 

u “ tS  " t 

Form  V: 
to  adopt 

tabannaa 

b-n 

u ” V 

Form  II  quadriliteral: 

to  center  tamarkaza 

m-r-k-z 6 

j “ ^ ‘ J " f- 

2 Verb  derivation  patterns:  awzaan  al-fil  >*ji  j\j3\ 

2.1  Comparison  with  English 

In  English,  it  is  possible  to  modify  verb  meanings  or  even  create  verbs  from 
other  parts  of  speech  through  several  morphological  procedures,  for  example, 
prefixing  the  morpheme  /un-/  as  in  undo , unfasten,  unlock,  unpack,  indicating  the 
reversal  of  an  action.  Nouns  and  adjectives  can  be  converted  into  verbs  by 
adding  the  suffix  /-en/,  as  in  strengthen  or  widen  indicating  an  increase  of  that 
quality.  Or  one  can,  for  example,  create  verbs  by  using  the  suffix  /-ize/  as  in  stan- 
dardize, mechanize,  minimize,  maximize,  formalize,  or  trivialize,  to  indicate  the  act  of 
adding  that  quality  to  something.  And  there  are  many  more  such  procedures. 
Other  parts  of  speech,  such  as  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  nouns  are  converted  to 
verbs  just  by  inflecting  them  as  verbs:  “to  down  a glass  of  water,”  “to  up  the 
price,”  “to  impact  a situation.” 

Arabic  verb  derivation  is  much  more  restricted;  Arabic  verbs  fall  into  a limited 
number  of  stem  classes.  It  is  much  rarer  for  new  verbs  to  be  created  in  Modern 
Standard  Arabic  than  in  English  because  each  Arabic  verb  belongs  to  a particular 
derivational  and  inflectional  class.  That  is,  it  has  a particular  internal  shape,  or 
pattern. 


In  this  instance,  the  word  markaz,  ‘center,’  a noun  of  place  from  the  triliteral  root  r-k-z,  has  taken 
on  such  a lexical  identity  of  its  own  that  a denominal  verb  form  has  emerged  based  on  the  four 
consonants,  m-r-k-z. 
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2.2  The  ten-form  template:  Jafcaal  mujarrada  wa-’af'aal  maziida 

j-o  jLx-fil j sJjyA 

Arabic  has  a verb  grid,  or  template  of  ten  derived  “forms”  into  which  any  trilit- 
eral verb  root  may  theoretically  fit.7  That  is,  the  lexical  root  of  three  consonants 
can  theoretically  interlock  with  ten  different  patterns  to  produce  ten  lexical 
variants  on  the  same  root.  These  variants  all  have  a central,  related  lexical 
meaning,  but  each  verb  form  has  a different  semantic  slant  on  that  meaning. 
For  example,  different  forms  of  the  lexical  root  c-l-m  produce  verbs  having  to  do 
with  knowledge:  Form  I calim-a  means  ‘to  know,  to  be  informed’  Form  II  callam-a 
means  ‘to  teach’  (cause  someone  to  know).  Form  IV  Jaclama  means  ‘to  inform’ 
(cause  someone  to  be  informed).  Form  V tacallama  means  ‘to  learn,  to  study’ 
(cause  one’s  self  to  know).  The  triconsonantal  sequence  c-l-m  is  common  to  all 
these  lexical  items. 

The  base  form,  or  Form  I is  referred  to  in  Arabic  as  ficl  mujarrad  j liter- 
ally the  ‘stripped’  form;  meaning  the  morphologically  simplest  form.  All  other 
forms  (II— X)  are  referred  to  as  Jafcaal  maziida  literally,  ‘increased’  or 

‘augmented’  forms,  i.e.,  more  morphologically  complex. 

In  practice,  not  every  lexical  root  occurs  in  all  ten  forms  of  the  verb;  some  occur 
in  very  few  forms,  while  others  occur  in  four,  five,  or  six  forms.  Dictionaries  nor- 
mally list  all  the  forms  in  which  a lexical  root  regularly  appears. 

The  interlocking  of  the  lexical  root  with  the  various  verb  form  templates  cre- 
ates actual  verbs  whose  meanings  can  often  be  analyzed  or  deduced  through  the 
use  of  compositional  semantics.  That  is,  the  lexical  meaning  of  the  consonantal 
root  plus  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  particular  template  combine  to  yield 
an  actual  word.  This  two-part  formula  sometimes  yields  a very  clear  meaning 
derivable  from  the  component  parts,  but  other  times,  the  meaning  is  not  as  clear 
because  of  its  evolution  over  time.8 

Quadriliteral  verbs  have  a more  restricted  grid  of  four  possible  templates  or 
forms  into  which  they  fall. 


7 As  mentioned  in  note  1,  there  are  a possible  Five  more  forms.  XI-XV,  but  they  are  much  rarer. 

8 As  a concise  summary  of  the  interrelationships  of  the  Arabic  verb  forms.  Lecomte  (1968,  34)  writes: 
“Si  Ton  met  a part  la  forme  derivee  IX,  qui  est  nettement  en  marge  du  systeme,  et  la  forme  VII. 
commune  a tout  le  domaine  semitique  et  de  constitution  claire,  on  peut  expliquer  comme  suit 

la  formation  des  autres  formes  derivees:  les  formes  I.  II,  III  et  IV  sont  les  quatre  formes  de  base, 
auxquelles  correspondent  respectivement  les  formes  VIII,  V,  VI  et  X,  obtenues  en  principe  par 
prefixation  d’un  t- , qui  leur  confere  une  valeur  reflechie-passive.  Le  principe  est  applique  sans 
alteration  dans  les  formes  derivees  V et  VI.  Dans  la  forme  derivee  VIII,  on  observe  une  metathese 
immediatement  perceptible.  La  forme  derivee  X est  issue  non  de  la  forme  derivee  IV  a prefixe 
hamza,  mais  d’une  forme  derivee  IV  a prefixe  s-  qui  a existe  dans  d’autres  langues  semitiques 
(ex.  assyrien  tardif)." 
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2.2.1  Conventions 

2.2.1 .1  FORMS  AND  MEASURES  ( ’avvzaan  jljjl):  The  derivations  or  verb  templates 
are  identified  by  the  morphological  pattern  that  characterizes  them  and  are  often 
referred  to  in  western  grammars  of  Arabic  as  “forms”  or  “measures”  of  the  verb. 
They  are  usually  identified  in  English  by  a roman  numeral,  i.e..  Form  II  or  Form  VI. 
In  this  convention,  when  the  word  “form”  refers  to  a specific  verb  template,  it  is 
capitalized,  e.g.,  Form  II.  Since  this  is  a widespread  convention  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  because  it  is  the  way  that  verbs  are  identified  in  the  most 
widely  used  Arabic-English  dictionary,  Hans  Wehr’s  Dictionary  of  Modern  Written 
Arabic,  it  is  used  in  this  reference  grammar. 

Arabic  grammars  term  the  verb  forms  •’ awzaan  ‘weights’  or  ‘measures’  (sg.  wazn 
JJj),  and  refer  to  them  via  the  medium  of  a model  root  (traditionally  f-c-l 
keyed  into  particular  morphological  patterns.  The  base  form  is  mujarrad  ‘stripped, 
bare’  and  the  derived  forms  are  maziid  ‘augmented’  on  the  model  of  a particular 
pattern,  for  example, 

0 JJ  ls-^  (<lr^~i>l>) 

“ intaxab ” calaa  wazn-i  ftacal; 

i.e.,  intaxab  ‘he  elected’  is  on  the  model  of  iftacal; 

U jj 

“ tajannab ” calaa  wazn-i  tafaccal ; 

tajannab  ‘he  avoided’  is  on  the  model  of  tafaccal. 


2. 2. 1.2  CITATION  FORM  FOR  VERBS:  The  conventional  way  of  citing  Arabic  verbal 
roots  is  to  refer  to  them  using  the  shortest  verb  inflection,  the  third  person 
masculine  singular,  past  tense.  This  is  considered  equivalent  to  using  the  English 
citation  form,  the  infinitive  (there  is  no  infinitive  verb  form  in  Arabic9).  It  is 
helpful  to  cite  the  verb  in  its  past  and  present  forms  together,  and  that  is  how  they 
are  presented  in  this  book.  For  example: 


to  discuss  baHath-a/ya-bHath-u 

to  reveal  kashaf-a/ya-kshif- u 


0 The  verbal  noun,  or  maSdar,  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  infinitive  for  several  reasons:  first,  it  is 
an  abstraction  of  the  action  of  a verb,  and  second  ’ it  does  not  possess  a time  reference  (i.e.,  tense 
marking)  and  is  therefore  non-finite.  Moreover,  in  certain  syntactic  constructions  it  functions  as 
an  infinitive  does  in  English.  However,  it  is  not  used  as  a citation  form  for  the  verb. 
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2.3  The  model  root:  f-c  -I  (faa1  -cayn  - laam  j - ^ 

In  order  to  exemplify  patterns  or  prosodic  templates  in  Arabic,  a model  root/-  f -l 
is  used  so  that  any  pattern  can  be  referred  to  or  expressed  by  fitting  into  it.10  This 
procedure  was  established  centuries  ago  when  Arabic  grammarians  first  started 
extracting  and  analyzing  the  rules  and  structures  of  the  language,  and  it  is  still 
the  practice  today.  Any  initial  root  consonant  is  represented  by  faa\  any  medial 
consonant  by  cayn,  and  any  final  root  consonant  by  laam.n  The  Form  IV  verb 
Jarsala  (‘to  send’)  would  be  said  to  be  on  the  pattern  of  ’af  ala  ( calaa  wazn  Jafcal-a 
Ja_sI  j ^ l£. );  the  verb  katab-a  (‘to  write’)  is  on  the  pattern  o t fa'cil-a  (calaa  wazn 

facal-a  Ja-s  jjj  ^j-L.),  and  so  forth. 

If  a root  or  stem  has  four  consonants  instead  of  three,  then  another  laam  is 
added  to  illustrate  the  pattern.  Thus  the  verb  taijam-a  (‘to  translate’)  would  be  said 
to  be  on  the  pattern  of fa‘lal-a  (calaa  wazn  faclal-a  J1a_s  jfj  A*). 

The  use  of  the  root  /-  ‘ -l  as  the  prime  exemplar  for  all  Arabic  words  is  a power- 
ful symbolic  formalization  that  provides  a model  of  any  morphological  template 
or  word  pattern.  This  procedure  is  used  not  only  to  refer  to  verb  forms  but  also  to 
refer  to  any  lexical  item  based  on  the  root  and  pattern  system.  It  is  an  efficient 
way  of  illustrating  paradigmatic  contrasts,  and  in  keeping  with  this  practice,  this 
reference  grammar  uses  the  root/-4  -I  for  points  of  reference  and  examples. 

2.4  Morphological  shifts 

When  a non-sound  root  interlocks  with  a particular  pattern,  a situation  arises 
where  rules  of  phonology  intersect  and  may  clash  with  rules  of  morphology,  so  a 
modification  of  the  word-structure  occurs.  When  this  happens,  the  rules  of 
phonology  are  primary.  These  instances  result,  therefore,  in  what  are  called  mor- 
phophonemic  processes,  i.e.,  rule-governed  changes  in  word  structure.  These 
rules  generate  particular  inflectional  classes  (e.g.,  Form  VIII  hollow  verbs)  which 
are  illustrated  in  paradigms. 

Although  it  may  seem  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  rules  in  Arabic,  the 
fact  is  that  Arabic  phonological  structure  and  rules  of  phonotactics  are  primary, 
and  they  determine  the  sequences  of  morphological  alternations  that  occur.  The 
phonological  rules  of  Arabic  and  how  they  interact  with  the  morphology  result  in 
morphological  structures  of  Arabic  being  coherent  and  rule-governed. 


10  The  lexical  root  f-c-l  has  the  base  meaning  of ‘doing’  or  'making.' 

11  The  letters/phonemes  of  the  model  root  are  referred  to  in  Arabic  as  Huruuf  al-miizaati  al-Sarfiyy  ‘the 
letters  of  the  morphological  measure.’  As  described  by  Abd  al-Latif  et  al.,  ubi-Hayth-u  ta-kuun-a  haad- 
hihi  l-Huruuf-u  l-thalaathat-u  mushakkalat-an  bi-Harakaat-i  JaHruf-i  l-kalimat-i  1-muraad-i  wazti-u-haa  wazn- 
an  Sarfiyy-an ” (1997, 141).  “In  order  that  these  three  letters  be  vowelized  with  the  vowels  of  the 
word  whose  pattern  is  desired.” 
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This  reference  grammar  defines  and  describes  some  basic  MSA  morphophone- 
mic  processes  in  order  to  make  clear  the  systematization  in  the  language.  How- 
ever, learners  who  would  prefer  to  focus  on  forms  rather  than  rules  can  consult 
the  paradigms  without  examining  the  morphophonemic  processes. 

2.5  The  verb  forms:  patterns,  meanings,  deverbal  substantives 

Verb  patterns  are  traditionally  given  in  their  citation  forms,  the  third  person  mas- 
culine singular  active  past  tense,  as  well  as  the  third  person  masculine  singular 
present  tense.  This  is  a standard  procedure  for  citing  Arabic  verbs,  since  there  is  a 
stem  change  between  past  and  present  tense. 

It  is  traditional  to  refer  to  the  short  vowel  which  follows  the  second  root 
consonant  of  a verb  as  the  “stem”  vowel.  Therefore  in  a present  tense  verb  such 
as  ya-rfuD-u  ‘he  refuses,’  the  stem  vowel  is  Damma.  In  a derived  verb  form  such  as 
Form  VIII  ya-HtafiZ-u  ‘he  maintains,’  the  stem  vowel  is  kasra. 

Verb  citations  are  provided  in  Arabic  script  and  in  transcription;  for  discussion 
of  consonant-vowel  patterning,  consonant-vowel  structures  are  also  sometimes 
given,  using  the  convention: 

C = Consonant;  V = 

C,  represents  the  first  root  consonant,  VV 
C2  represents  the  second  and 
C3  represents  the  third. 

C4  represents  the  fourth  consonant  (if  any) 

In  the  following  chapters,  each  verb  form  is  described,  with  its  particular 
patterns  and  meanings.  Inflectional  characteristics  are  noted,  and  examples  are 
provided. 

As  mentioned  at  the  start  of  this  section,  each  verb  form  has  in  its  wake  a set  of 
three  deverbal  substantives:  a verbal  noun  (the  name  of  the  action,  e.g.,  ‘defense,’  or 
‘defending’),  an  active  participle  (describing  the  doer  of  the  action:  ‘defender’  or 
‘[person]  defending’)  and  a passive  participle  (describing  the  item  which  undergoes 
the  action,  e.g.,  ‘defended’).  Whereas  the  verbal  noun  is  used  strictly  as  a noun,  the 
participles,  being  descriptors,  may  function  either  as  nouns  or  as  adjectives.  Differ- 
ent sections  of  this  book  describe  the  form  and  function  of  verbal  nouns  and  par- 
ticiples, but  because  they  form  such  an  integral  part  of  the  lexical  repository  of 
each  verb,  they  are  also  listed  in  the  context  of  their  deverbal  derivations. 


short  vowel 
long  vowel 
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1 Verb  inflection 

Arabic  verbs  inflect  for  six  morphological  categories:  gender,  number,  person, 
tense,  mood,  and  voice.  These  inflections  are  marked  by  means  of  prefixes,  suf- 
fixes, changes  in  vowel  pattern,  and  stem  changes.  The  first  three  categories, 
gender,  number,  and  person,  are  determined  by  the  subject  of  the  verb.  That  is, 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  subject  in  all  those  respects. 

1.1  Agreement  markers:  gender,  number,  and  person 

Agreement  markers  ensure  that  the  verb  inflects  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  its  subject.  Arabic  verbs  inflect  by  means  of  affixes  attached  to  a verb  stem.  In 
the  past  tense,  the  inflectional  marker  is  a suffix  that  carries  all  the  agreement 
markers:  gender,  number,  and  person.  For  example:  the  suffix  /-at/  on  a past  tense 
stem  such  as  katab-  (katab-at  o ) carries  the  information:  third  person,  feminine, 
singular:  i.e.,  “she  wrote.” 

In  the  present  tense,  the  verb  stem  has  a prefix  as  well  as  a suffix.  For  exam- 
ple, prefix  ya-  on  a present  tense  stem  such  as  -ktub-  carries  partial  information: 
third  person.  The  suffix  on  the  present  tense  stem  carries  more  information: 
therefore  the  suffix  -uuna  (as  in  ya-ktub-uuna  ‘they  write’)  gives  informa- 

tion on  number  (plural)  and  gender  (masculine),  as  well  as  mood  (indicative). 
This  combination  of  information  is  uniquely  marked  on  each  member  in  a verb 
paradigm.1 

1.1.1  Gender:  masculine  or  feminine 

Arabic  verbs  are  marked  for  masculine  or  feminine  gender  in  the  second  and 
third  persons.  The  first  person  (I,  we)  is  gender-neutral. 


1 In  technical  linguistic  terms,  Arabic  is  a “pro-drop”  (i.e.,  “pronoun-drop”)  language.  That  is, 
every  inflection  in  a verb  paradigm  is  specified  uniquely  and  does  not  need  to  use  independent 
pronouns  to  differentiate  the  person,  number,  and  gender  of  the  verb.  For  Modern  Standard 
Arabic  that  means  that  there  are  thirteen  different  inflections  in  every  verb  paradigm.  Consult 
Haegeman  1994,  19-25  and  454-57  for  more  on  pro-drop  languages  and  the  pro-drop  parameter 
in  general. 
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1.1.2  Number:  singular,  dual,  plural 

Arabic  verbs  are  inflected  for  three  number  categories:  singular,  dual,  or  plural. 
The  dual  in  Arabic  verbs  is  used  in  the  second  person  (“you  two”)  and  in  the  third 
person  (“they  two”),  but  not  the  first  person. 

1.1.3  Person:  first,  second,  third 

The  concept  of  “person”  refers  to  the  individual/s  involved  in  the  speech  act:  the 
one/s  speaking  (first  person),  the  one/s  spoken  to  (second  person),  and  one/s  spo- 
ken about  (third  person).  Arabic  verbs  inflect  for:  first  person  (I,  we),  second  per- 
son (you),  and  third  person  (she,  he,  they). 

1 .2  Tense 

The  two  basic  Arabic  verb  tenses  differ  in  terms  of  stems  as  well  as  inflectional 
markers. 

1.2.1  Verb  stems 

Each  Arabic  verb  has  two  stems,  one  used  for  the  perfect/past  tense  and  one  for 
the  imperfect/present.  The  past  tense  stem  takes  suffixes  in  order  to  inflect,  and  the 
present  tense  stem  takes  both  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Because  of  the  salience  of 
the  prefix  in  the  present  tense  and  of  the  suffix  in  the  past  tense,  certain  scholars 
refer  to  these  tenses  as  “the  prefix  set”  and  “the  suffix  set,”  respectively.2 

In  Form  I verbs,  the  present  tense  inflectional  stem  is  not  usually  predictable 
from  the  past  tense  stem,  but  in  the  derived  forms  and  quadriliteral  verbs,  the 
present  stem  is  predictable.  In  this  text,  stems  are  usually  written  with  a hyphen 
where  they  would  connect  with  inflectional  formatives,3  e.g. 


Past  tense  stem 

Present  tense  stem 

write 

katab- 

-ktub- 

complete 

Jakmal- 

_L£I 

-kmil- 

meet 

ijtamac- 

X 1 

-jtamic- 

use 

istaxdam- 

. ^--1 

-staxdim- 

_o  jikJLbu. 

1.2.2  Tense/Aspect 

Arabic  verbs  show  a range  of  tenses,  but  two  of  them  are  basic:  past  and  present. 
These  tenses  are  also  often  referred  to  as  perfect  and  imperfect,  or  perfective  and 

2 For  example,  see  Holes  1995.  86-90  and  Beeston  1970,  71-86. 

3 Where  the  prefix  or  suffix  merges  with  the  verb  stem  (as  in  the  past  tense  of  defective  verbs  or  the 
present  tense  of  passive  assimilated  verbs)  the  morpheme  boundary  is  blurred  and  therefore  not 
indicated. 
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imperfective,  but  those  latter  terms  are  more  accurately  labels  of  aspect  rather 
than  tense. 

Tense  and  aspect  can  be  described  as  two  different  ways  of  looking  at  time.  Tense 
usually  deals  with  linear  points  in  time  that  stretch  from  the  far  past  into  the 
future,  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Aspect,  on  the  other  hand  deals  with  the  degree 
of  completeness  of  an  action  or  state:  is  the  action  completed,  partial,  ongoing,  or 
yet  to  occur?  So  the  perspectives  of  tense  and  aspect  are  different:  tense  focuses  on 
the  point  on  the  timeline  at  which  the  action  occurs,  whereas  aspect  is  focused  on 
the  action  itself  - whether  it  is  complete  or  not.4 

The  difference  between  tense  and  aspect  can  be  subtle,  and  the  two  categories 
may  overlap  to  a significant  extent.  It  is  theorized  that  Classical  Arabic  was  more 
aspect-specific  than  tense-specific,  but  in  dealing  with  the  modern  written  lan- 
guage, some  linguists  and  teachers  find  it  more  pragmatic  to  describe  Arabic 
verbs  in  terms  of  tense.5 

In  this  work,  I often  use  the  term  “past  tense”  to  refer  to  what  is  also  called  the 
perfect,  or  the  perfective  aspect;  and  I use  the  term  “present  tense”  to  refer  to 
what  is  also  called  the  imperfect  tense  or  the  imperfective  aspect.  In  general,  I prefer 
to  stick  with  timeline  terms  (“past”  and  “present”)  when  using  the  term  “tense” 
because  I have  found  this  to  be  less  confusing  to  learners.6 


4 “Tense  involves  the  basic  location  in  time  of  an  event  or  state  of  affairs,  in  relation  to  the  time  of 
speaking  (or  writing),  while  aspect  relates  more  to  the  internal  nature  of  events  and  states  of 
affairs,  such  as  whether  they  are  (or  were)  finished,  long-lasting,  instantaneous,  repetitive,  the 
beginning  of  something,  the  end  of  something,  and  so  on”  (Hurford  1994,  240).  Abboud  and 
McCarus  use  the  terms  “perfect  tense”  and  "imperfect  tense”  (1983,  part  1:263):  “The  perfect  tense 
denotes  completed  actions;  the  imperfect  tense  denotes  actions  which  have  not  taken  place  or 
have  not  been  completed.” 

Likewise,  Haywood  and  Nahmad  state  (1962,  95-96):  “Arabic,  in  common  with  other  Semitic 
languages,  is  deficient  in  tenses,  and  this  does  not  make  for  ease  in  learning.  Moreover  the  tenses 
do  not  have  accurate  time-significances  as  in  Indo-European  languages.  There  are  two  main  tenses, 
the  Perfect  al-maaDii,  denoting  actions  completed  at  the  time  to  which  reference  is  being 

made;  and  the  Imperfect  al-muDaaric,  for  incompleted  actions.” 

5 For  a thorough  and  lucid  discussion  of  Arabic  verb  aspect  and  tense  see  Blachere  and  Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes  1975,  245-56.  More  concisely,  Wright  states  the  following:  “A  Semitic  Perfect  or 
Imperfect  has,  in  and  of  itself,  no  reference  to  the  temporal  relations  of  the  speaker  (thinker  or 
writer)  and  of  other  actions  which  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  it.  It  is  precisely  these 
relations  which  determine  in  what  sphere  of  time  (past,  present,  or  future)  a Semitic  Perfect  or 
Imperfect  lies,  and  by  which  of  our  tenses  it  is  to  be  expressed  - whether  by  our  Past,  Perfect, 
Pluperfect,  or  Future-perfect:  by  our  Present,  Imperfect,  or  Future.  The  Arabian  Grammarians 
themselves  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  this  important  point  distinctly  in  view,  but 
have  given  an  undue  importance  to  the  idea  of  time”  (1967. 1:51). 

6 The  terms  “perfect”  and  “imperfect”  are  sometimes  misleading  for  English-speaking  learners  of 
Arabic  because  they  often  compare  the  terms  to  European  languages  they  have  studied,  such  as 
French,  for  example,  where  “ imparfait ” refers  to  a continuing  state  or  action  in  the  past.  Note  the 
definition  of  “imperfect”  in  Webster’s  Third  (unabridged:  1986,  q.v.):  “of  or  relating  to  or  being  a 
verb  tense  used  to  designate  a continuing  state  or  action  esp.  in  the  past ” (my  italics). 
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1.2.3  The  present  tense  (the  imperfect):  al-muDaaric  ^i.^n 

1 .2.3.1  FORM:  The  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  present  tense  stem  of  a verb, 
to  which  both  a prefix  and  a suffix  are  added.  The  stem  by  itself  is  not  an 
independent  word;  it  needs  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  convey  a complete 
meaning.  The  prefixes  are  subject  markers  of  person  while  the  suffixes  show 
mood  and  number.  In  MSA,  thirteen  present  tense  inflectional  forms  are  used. 


Present  tense  stem  -ktub-  write’ 

Present  tense  indicative  conjugation 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

■ > 

a-ktub-u 

na-ktub-u 

Second  person 

m. 

ta-ktub-u 

ta-ktub-aani 

ta-ktub-uuna 

f. 

ta-ktub-iina 

ta-ktub-aani 

ta-ktub-na 

Third  person 

■ iji  i 

m. 

ya-ktub-u 

ya-ktub-aani 

ya-ktub-uuna 

f. 

(3^ 

ta-ktub-u 

ta-ktub-aani 

ya-ktub-na 

The  prefix  and  suffix  together  give  the  full  meaning  of  the  verb.  They  are  some- 
times referred  to  together  as  a “circumfix”  because  they  surround  the  stem  on 
both  sides.8 


' The  term  muDaari c literally  means  ‘resembling.’  This  term  was  adopted  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  tense  mood  markers  on  the  verb  (the  suffixed  Damma  of  the  indicative  and  th efatHa  of  the 
subjunctive)  resemble  the  case  markers  on  nouns  (especially  the  nominative  and  accusative).  In  other 
words,  whereas  the  past  tense  verb  has  only  one  mood  (the  indicative)  the  present  tense  verb  shifts  its 
mood  depending  on  the  syntactic  context,  just  as  a noun  shifts  its  case  depending  on  its  role  in  the 
sentence.  The  present  tense  therefore  “resembles"  a noun  in  this  ability  to  shift  its  desinence. 

8 The  term  “circumfix”  refers  to  a combination  of  prefix  and  suffix  used  with  a stem  to  create  a 
lexical  item,  such  as  the  English  word  “enlighten.”  As  Anderson  states,  they  “involve  simultaneous 
prefixation  and  suffixation  that  correspond  to  a single  unit  of  morphological  form”  (1992,  53). 

The  discontinuous  inflectional  affixes  on  Arabic  present  tense  verbs  may  be  considered  circum- 
fixes,  but  the  concept  of  circumfix  as  a separate  morphological  category  is  disputed.  See  Golston 
1996,  731,  esp.  note  8,  as  well  as  Anderson  1992,  53,  59.  and  389. 
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1 .2.3.2  MEANING:  The  present  tense,  or  imperfect,  refers  in  a general  way  to 
incomplete,  ongoing  actions  or  ongoing  states.  It  corresponds  to  both  the  English 
present  and  present  continuous  tenses.  There  is  no  distinction  between  these  in 
Arabic. 


I write;  I am  writing 
we  study;  we  are  studying 
they  (m.)  translate,  are  translating 
they  (f.)  meet;  they  are  meeting 


•’ a-ktub-u 

^i£l 

na-drus-u 

yu-taijim-uuna 

ya-jtamic-na 

Examples: 

.SljLi_o  jj)  >3>  h 

ya-lcab-uuna  mubaaraat-an. 
They  are  playing  a match. 


.SjIjVI  ^ Jaa_» 
ya-‘mal-u  fii  l-Jidaarat-i. 

He  works  in  the  administration. 


• jJuLdl 

ya-jlis-u  calaa  l-maqcad-i. 
He  is  sitting  on  the  seat. 


l"t  \~» 

ta-xtalif-u  ‘an  ghayr-i-haa. 
She  differs  from  others. 


1.2.4  Future  tense:  al-mustaqbal  j 


1 .2.4.1  FORM:  The  future  tense  is  formed  by  prefixing  either  the  morpheme  sa- 
or  the  particle  sawfa  to  a present  tense  indicative  verb.  The  verb  may  be  active  or 
passive.  The  particle  sa-  is  identified  by  some  grammarians  as  an  abbreviation  of 
sawfa. 


1 .2.4.2  MEANING:  This  procedure  conveys  an  explicitly  future  action. 


^Jl  JX.L ujuu 

sa-yu-saa‘id-u  }ilaa  Hadd-in  kabiir-in. 
It  will  help  to  a great  extent. 

al-qaraar-u  sa-yu-ttaxadh-u. 

The  decision  will  be  taken. 


.dLlj 

sa-’u-fakkir-u  fii  dhaalika. 

I’ll  think  about  that. 

sawfa  yu-maththil-uuna  bilaad-a-hum. 
They  will  represent  their  country. 


1.2.5  Past  tense:  al-maaDii  ^lji 

1 .2.5.1  FORM:  The  past  tense  in  Arabic  is  formed  by  suffixing  person-markers  to 
the  past  tense  verb  stem.  The  person  markers  in  the  past  tense  also  denote 
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number  (singular,  dual,  plural)  and  gender.  In  MSA,  thirteen  person  markers  are 
used  in  the  past  tense  paradigm: 


Past  tense  stem  katab-  ‘wrote’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

1 

katab-tu 

katab-naa 

Second  person 

i >< 

m. 

katab-ta 

katab-tu  maa 

ka  tab-turn 

f. 

-■  > 

l *>*>  \~i^ 

ov><; 

katab-ti 

katab-tumaa 

katab-tunna 

Third  person 

m. 

katab-a 

katab-aa 

katab-uu 

f. 

"i  i 

katab-at 

katab-ataa 

katab-na 

1 .2.5.2  SPELLING:  The  third  person  masculine  plural  suffix,  /-uu/  is  spelled  with  a 
final  Jalif,  which  is  not  pronounced,  sometimes  called  “otiose”  ’ah/.9  It  is  simply  a 
traditional  spelling  convention.  It  is  deleted  if  the  verb  has  a pronoun  object 
suffix,  e.g., 


katab-uu 
they  wrote 


katab-uu-haa. 
They  wrote  it. 


istaxdam-uu 
they  used 


istaxdam-uu-hu. 
They  used  it. 


. i> 


waSaf-uu-hu. 

They  described  it. 


1.2. 5. 3 MEANING 

(1)  Action  in  the  past:  The  Arabic  past  tense  refers  to  a completed  action  and 
thus  equates  in  most  respects  with  English  past  tense  and  past  perfect.10 


9 See  Chapter  2,  section  4.2. 1.3,  subsection  (3.3). 

10  See  Wright  1967, 11:1-4  for  further  analysis  of  the  past  tense. 
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SLh*.  3LL>I 

Haawal-a  Jinqaadh-a  Hayaat-i  rajul-in 
He  tried  to  save  a man’s  life. 

.ajLa.1  ojLx 
caad-at  min  Jijaazat-in. 

She  returned  from  a vacation. 


. Lj  ^ * * 1 ^ A lilt 

sallam-uu  bayaan-an. 

They  (m.)  delivered  a statement. 

■> U a La  J£J  \ 

shukr-an  li-kull-i  maa  fa‘ al-tum-uu-hu." 
Thank  you  for  everything  you  (m.pl.) 
have  done. 


(2)  Non-past  action:  Depending  on  the  context,  the  Arabic  past  tense  may  also 
be  used  to  convey  other  meanings.12  For  example: 


. ^ * j Q > 1 < 1 ■ ^ 

wciSal-naa  taqriib-an. 

We  are  almost  there  (lit.  ‘we 
have  almost  arrived’). 


aJJI  JjLj 

baarak-a  llaah-u  fii-ka. 

God  bless  you  (lit.  ‘God  has 
blessed  you’). 


1.3  Moods  of  the  verb 

Mood  or  “mode”  refers  to  the  Arabic  verb  properties  indicative,  subjunctive,  jus- 
sive, and  imperative.  These  categories,  or  morphosyntactic  properties,  reflect 
contextual  modalities  that  condition  the  action  of  the  verb.  For  example,  the 
indicative  mood  is  characteristic  of  straightforward,  factual  statements  or  ques- 
tions, while  the  subjunctive  mood  reflects  an  attitude  toward  the  action  such  as 
doubt,  desire,  intent,  wishing,  or  necessity,  and  the  jussive  mood,  when  used  for 
the  imperative,  indicates  an  attitude  of  command,  request,  or  need-for-action  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker. 

In  Arabic,  mood  marking  is  done  only  on  the  present  tense  or  imperfective  stem; 
there  are  no  mood  variants  for  the  past  tense.  The  Arabic  moods  are  therefore  non- 
finite;  that  is,  they  do  not  refer  to  specific  points  in  time  and  are  not  differentiated 
by  tense.  Tense  is  inferred  from  context  and  other  parts  of  the  clause.13  For  more 
extensive  description  of  the  moods  and  their  uses,  see  Chapters  34  and  35. 


11  The  second  person  plural  masculine  suffix  -turn  requires  a long  vowel  -uu  as  a helping  vowel  before 
a suffixed  personal  pronoun. 

u For  example,  the  past  tense  is  used  in  conditional  sentences,  as  well  as  in  optative  (wishing) 
expressions.  For  more  on  this  function  of  the  past  tense,  see  Chapter  39. 

13  The  question  of  mood  marking  (on  verbs)  is  a central  one  in  Arabic  grammar,  along  with  case 
marking  (on  nouns  and  adjectives).  Moods  fall  under  the  topic  of  morphology  because  they  are 
reflected  in  Arabic  word  structure,  that  is,  they  are  usually  indicated  by  suffixes  or  modifications 
of  suffixes  attached  to  the  present  tense  verb  stem,  and  the  phonological  nature  of  the  verb  stem 
determines  what  form  the  suffix  will  take.  Moods  also,  however,  fall  under  the  topic  of  syntax 
because  their  use  is  determined  either  by  particles  which  govern  their  occurrence,  or  by  the  narrative 
context  in  general,  including  attitude  of  the  speaker  and  intended  meaning.  They  are  therefore 
referred  to  in  some  reference  works  and  theoretical  discussions  as  “morphosyntactic”  categories. 
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1.3.1  Indicative  mood 

.a^jJI  5j_a1_L1I  jjUlj 

nu-raHHib-u  bi-zabaaJin-i-naa.  yu-ghaadir-u  l-qaahirat-a  1-yawm-a. 
We  welcome  our  customers.  He  leaves  Cairo  today. 

1.3.2  Subjunctive  mood 

ya-jib-u  can  na-quum-a  bi-ziyaarat-in. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  undertake  a visit. 


1.3.3  Jussive  mood 

The  jussive  mood  in  MSA  is  used  most  often  with  the  negative  particle  lam  to 
negate  the  past  tense,  and  as  a basis  for  forming  the  imperative. 

• C)Lj  jd  _U_o 

lam  na-  ’ti.  JiSlaaH-aat-un  lam  ta-ktamil  mundh-u  caam-ayni 

We  did  not  come.  renovations  that  haven’t  been  completed  for  two  years 


1.3.4  Imperative 

! ■ . « s\  a i 1 \ | 

iftaH  yaa  simsim-u! 
Open,  Sesame! 


ismaH  Hi. 
Permit  me. 


! ^>*du  V 
laa  ta-nsa! 
Don’t  forget! 


1 .4  Voice:  active  or  passive 

Whereas  the  tense  of  a verb  conveys  temporal  or  time-related  information,  the 
“voice”  of  a verb  conveys  information  on  the  topical  focus  of  a sentence.  The  active 
voice  is  used  when  the  doer  of  the  action  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  (“I  ate 
the  cake”),  and  the  passive  voice  is  used  when  the  object  of  the  verbal  action  is  the 
subject  (“The  cake  was  eaten.”). 

Generally  speaking,  the  passive  voice  is  used  in  Arabic  only  if  the  agent  or  doer 
of  the  action  is  unknown  or  not  to  be  mentioned  for  some  reason.  This  contrasts 
with  English  where  one  may  mention  the  agent  in  a passive  construction  through 
use  of  the  preposition  “by”  (“The  cake  was  eaten  by  me.”)  Rarely  is  the  agent  men- 
tioned when  the  passive  is  used  in  Arabic. 

The  Arabic  passive  may  be  internal,  through  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
nal vowels  (e.g.,  cuqid-a  ‘it  was  held’)  or  derivational  (e.g.,  incaqad-a  ‘it  was  held’). 
For  example,  the  following  sentence  is  in  the  active  voice: 

. ^ i a ~\  y V I I l*H  j^c. 

caqad-a  l-malik-u  l-ijitmaal-a. 

The  king  held  the  meeting. 
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where  al-malik-u  ‘the  king’  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  as  well  as  the  agent  or  doer  of 
the  action,  caqad-a,  and  the  object  of  the  verb  is  al-  ijtimaac-a  ‘the  meeting.’ 

If  the  sentence  were  re-phrased  as  a passive  construction,  the  object  of  the  verb 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  the  verb  is  marked  for  passive.  The  inter- 
nal morphological  change  that  signals  the  Arabic  passive  is  a change  in  the  vowel 
pattern  of  the  verb: 

.^1  y Vl 

‘uqid-a  l-ijtimaa‘-u. 

The  meeting  was  held. 

where  al-ijtimaac-u  is  now  the  subject,  and  the  verb  is  inflected  for  passive  voice 
through  the  vowel  sequence  /-u-i-/  instead  of  /-a-a-/. 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  passive  is  to  use  another  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  passive  or  reflexive  in  meaning,  usually  the  Form  VII  verb,  if  it  exists,  or  Form  V: 

A~l\Vl  'll 

incaqad-a  l-ijtimaac-u. 

The  meeting  was  held. 

where  the  Form  VII  verb  is  active  in  form,  but  passive  in  meaning,  and  the  subject 
of  the  Form  VII  verb  is  al-ijtimaac-u.  Passive  and  passive-like  structures  are 
described  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  38. 

2 Complex  predicates:  compound  verbs,  qad , and  verb  strings 

Arabic  verbal  expressions  may  consist  of  more  than  the  main  verb.  Auxiliary  verbs 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a main  verb  to  express  variations  of  tense  and 
aspect,  and  the  verbal  particle  qad  is  also  used  to  convey  information  about  aspect. 

2.1  Compound  verbs 

Compound  verbs  are  tenses  that  consist  of  the  verb  kaan-a  plus  a main  verb.  They 
are  as  follows: 

2.1.1  The  past  progressive 

To  convey  the  idea  of  continued  or  habitual  action  in  the  past,  the  verb  kaan-a  is 
used  in  the  past  tense  in  conjunction  with  the  present  tense  of  the  main  verb. 
Both  parts  of  this  compound  verb  are  inflected  for  person,  gender,  and  number. 
The  main  verb  always  comes  after  kaan-a ; if  there  is  a specific  subject  mentioned, 
it  comes  between  the  two  parts  of  the  verb. 

This  tense  of  the  verb  is  used  for  expressing  what  in  English  would  be  “used  to,” 
or  “was ing.”  Sometimes,  with  certain  verbs  in  certain  contexts  it  is  used  to 
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express  a concept  of  an  action  that  took  place  in  the  past,  but  extended  or 
endured  over  a period  of  time,  rather  than  taking  place  at  a discrete  moment  in 
time.  This  is  especially  true  of  experiential  verbs  that  denote  states  of  mind,  such 
as  knowing,  feeling,  liking.  In  those  cases,  the  English  equivalent  is  often  just  a 
simple  past  tense. 

■3 j j* 

kaan-at  ta-rtadii  qamiiS-an  Jazraq-a. 

She  was  wearing  a blue  shirt. 

.4-ujjLuJI  <_cLJI  1 ji «"■■■ « I y-t\S 
kaan-uu  ya-stayqiZ-uuna  yawmiyy-an  fii 
al-saacat-i  al-saadisat-i. 

Tliey  used  to  wake  up  daily  at  6:00. 

2.1 .1 .1  PAST  PROGRESSIVE  WITH  EXPERIENTIAL  VERBS:  A state  of  knowing,  feeling, 
or  understanding  is  one  that  is  considered  to  extend  over  a period  of  time  in  the 
past,  and  therefore  such  verbs  are  often  expressed  with  the  past  continuous  tense 
rather  than  the  simple  past  in  Arabic.  English  does  not  usually  express  these 
concepts  with  the  past  progressive  tense,  but  with  the  simple  past. 

kaan-uu  ya-crif-uuna  l-shucuub-a  l-’iibiiriyyat-a. 

They  knew  [over  a period  of  time]  the  Iberian  peoples. 

.SjLiJL)  j i A 1 * I LiLS 

kaan-aa  ya-‘lam-aani  bi-l-ghaarat-i 

They  (two)  knew  about  / had  knowledge  about  the  raid. 

2. 1.1. 2 PAST  PERFECT  PROGRESSIVE  MEANING  WITH  PRESENT  TENSE  AND  mundhu'. 
When  a state  or  action  begins  in  the  past  and  continues  into  the  present,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  state  or  action  continued,  the 
present  tense  is  used  in  Arabic  although  the  past  perfect  progressive  is  used  in 
English.  In  equational  sentences  the  present  tense  is  expressed  without  a verb. 
This  meaning  occurs  most  frequently  with  the  particle  mundh-u  ‘since;  for;  ago.’ 
(See  also  Chapter  16,  section  2.3.4.) 

(1)  Verbal  sentences: 

’a-ciish-u  hunaa  mundhu  xams-i  sanawaat-in 
I have  been  living  here  for  five  years. 


kaan-a  ya-'  mal-ufii  1-maTbax-i. 
He  used  to  work  in  the  kitchen. 

Li  LiS 

kun-naa  na-’mal-u 
we  were  hoping 
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jQ-Zj  SIa  a_jjJ_JI  aljjl j Jaxj 

ya-‘mal-ufii  daaJirat-i  l-baladiyyat-i  mundhu  shahr-ayni. 

He  has  been  working  in  the  county  administration  for  two  months. 

(2)  Equational  sentences:  In  these  two  sentences,  an  active  participle  is  used 
instead  of  a verb  with  past  perfect  progressive  meaning. 

_aj  _u_£  <ljj~ ...N I j jt  II  ^_lc  «A_Ajl_a  ^ > 

tijaarat-u-haa  qaa’imat-un  calaa  1-taSdiir-i  wa-l-istiiraad-i  mundh-u  zaman-in 
Tawiil-in. 

Its  trade  has  been  based  on  export  and  import  for  a long  time. 

. Q-iv.u  1 1 jj_o  jA  tiad  ■ a j 1 1 I XA 

haadhaa  1-zaHf-u  mustamirr-un  mundh-u  malaayiin-i  l-saniina. 

This  reptile  has  been  [in]  continuous  [existence]  for  millions  of  years. 

2.2  Pluperfect  or  past  perfect:  anteriority 

To  express  an  anterior  action,  i.e.,  an  action  in  the  past  that  is  over  with  and 
which  serves  as  a background  action  for  the  present,  the  past  tense  of  kaan-a  is 
used  with  a past  tense  of  the  main  verb14.  The  particle  q ad  may  be  optionally 
inserted  just  before  the  main  verb.  Note  that  the  subject  of  the  verb,  if  mentioned 
as  a separate  noun,  goes  between  the  auxiliary  verb  and  the  main  verb.  If  the  sub- 
ject noun  is  human  and  plural,  the  main  verb  inflects  for  plural,  although  the 
auxiliary  verb  remains  singular  because  it  precedes  the  subject. 

2.2.1  With  subject  noun 

.A  3>  e-LixLA  Ju-o y jjfrin  II  jl_£ 

kaan-a  l-safiir-u  (qad)  waSal-a  masaaJ-a  l-jumcat-i. 

The  ambassador  had  arrived  Friday  evening. 

.jljju  aJljJ-o  ^Jl  *1  A 1*  II  jlSj 

wa-kaan-a  l-culamaaJ-u  tawaafad-uu  J ilaa  madiinat-i  baghdaad-a. 

The  scholars  had  flocked  to  the  city  of  Baghdad. 

kaan-a  muHaam-uuna  Jamriikiyy-uuna  shaarak-uu. 

American  lawyers  had  participated. 

14  An  alternative  but  less  frequently  used  way  of  expressing  the  pluperfect  in  MSA  is  to  use  the 
expression  sabaq-a  Jan  ‘it  preceded  that’  before  the  main  verb: 

. 5jli  01 

j*  O' 

sabaq-a  'an-i  Itciqaa  maraar-an  qaadat-a  l-Jakraad-i. 

He  had  [already]  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Kurds  many  times. 
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.LjjJa  j " ■ c ^ \ 1 1 jLS  j 

wa-kaan-a  l-masjid-u  qad  buniy-a  qabl-a  thalaathat-a  cashar-a  qarn-an. 

The  mosque  had  been  built  thirteen  centuries  ago. 

2.2.2  Without  subject  noun 

kaan-uu  ‘amil-uu  mac-a  cammaan-a. 

They  had  been  working  with  Amman 

. 4_1 1 4 ~fc 

lam  ta-kun  Talab-at  Himaayat-an. 

She  had  not  requested  protection. 

2.3  Future  perfect 

To  indicate  a state  or  action  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  future,  the  present 
or  future  tense  of  kaan-a  is  used  with  a past  tense  main  verb: 

. . . La  j j j j « V I j 

wa-Jillaa,  fa-sa-ta-kuun-u  fashil-at  fii  dawr-i-haa . . . 
and  if  not,  it  will  have  failed  in  its  role  . . . 


.4-1  ^ ~ll  jl£ 

kaan-a  ttaham-a-hum  bi-l-taHarrush-i  bi-hi. 
He  had  accused  them  of  provoking  him. 


2.4  Unreal  condition 

To  describe  an  action  that  would  or  could  have  taken  place,  but  actually  did  not, 
the  past  tense  of  kaan-a  is  used  with  the  future  tense  of  the  main  verb.  This  is 
called  an  unreal  condition  or  a contrary-to-fact  condition. 

.4-1 1 11 J Sc-lj-fiJI  —9 J x'lni  Cijli*  La 

maa  kaan-at  sa-ta-'rif-u  l-qiraa’at-a  wa-l-kitaabat-a. 

She  would  not  have  known  [how]  to  read  and  write  (‘reading  and  writing’). 


■ 1 IXI  LuJ  " ■ 


kun-tu  sa-’a-staxdim-u  shayJ-an  Jaaxar-a. 
I was  going  to  use  something  else. 


. <*i~i  ILi  jjs  4 \ -v  Ml  K Ijl  LLi  Luj.a1  Li  3^  _>-Ll  I j IS 

kaan-a  l-fariiq-u  sa-ya-fuuz-u  bi-l-musaabaqaat-i  Jidhaa  kaan-at-i  l-lajnat-u  qad 
samaH-at  la-hum  bi-l-tasaabuq-i. 

The  team  would  have  won  in  the  competitions  if  the  committee  had  permitted 
them  to  participate. 
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2.5  The  particle  qad 

The  particle  qad  is  used  with  verbs.  It  has  no  exact  lexical  equivalent  in  English  and 
various  theories  have  been  put  forth  as  to  its  function.15  One  theory  is  that  it  is 
used  to  emphasize  or  confirm  aspect;  that  is,  whether  or  not  an  action  has  been 
completed,  and  to  what  degree.  Used  with  the  past  (or  “perfect”)  tense,  qad  empha- 
sizes and  asserts  that  the  action  has  indeed  happened.  In  this  context  it  may  be 
translated  as  ‘indeed,’  ‘already,’  or  ‘really’  but  sometimes  it  is  not  translatable.16 

With  the  imperfect  or  present  tense,  it  emphasizes  the  possibility  of  the  action 
or  its  potentiality  rather  than  its  actual  achievement.  In  this  case  it  is  usually 
translated  as  ‘may,’  ‘might,’  or  ‘perhaps.’ 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  compound  pluperfect  tense  verb  (kaana  qad  jl£), 
it  is  part  of  the  compound  verb  structure,  coming  after  the  auxiliary  verb  kaan-a  and 
before  the  past  tense  main  verb.17  Rarely  is  qad  used  when  the  verb  is  negative. 

As  with  other  words  that  end  in  sukuun , qad  needs  a helping  vowel  kasra  if  it 
occurs  before  a consonant  cluster. 


2.5.1  qad  with  past  (perfect)  tense 

Used  with  the  past  tense,  qad  may  occur  on  its  own,  but  it  may  also  be  prefixed 
with  the  particles  wu--j,/«-_s  or  la-  J.  These  particles  do  not  change  the  meaning 
of  qad  although  they  may  imply  a temporal  sequence  such  as  “and  then.”  Depend- 
ing on  context,  the  past  tense  verb  with  qad  may  be  equivalent  either  to  the  sim- 
ple past  or  to  the  past  perfect.  The  use  of  qad  here  serves  to  confirm  the  meaning 
of  the  past  tense  by  emphasizing  that  the  action  did  indeed  happen.  Sometimes 
the  insertion  of  the  word  “indeed”  in  English  is  appropriate. 


■Up*1 

qad  taHaqqaq-at  J axiir-an . 

It  was  finally  / has  finally  been  realized. 


wa-la-qad  wajad-tu-hu  fii  l-Sanduuq-i. 
And  (then)  I found  it  in  the  box. 


.IjjJLi-o  4_&j  j ^k.1 1 i 

qad-i  rtakab-a  haadhihi  l-jariimat-a  munfarid-an. 

(Indeed)  He  committed  / has  committed  this  crime  on  his  own. 


■ " ■ 1 J t-»  -d  I ^ If  1^  h Q 1 -v  .4  1 M j 

wa-li-dhaalika  fa-qad  HaafaZ-uu  calaa  1-maxTuuTaat-i. 
And  therefore  they  (indeed)  kept  the  manuscripts. 


15  Sec  Bahloul  1996  for  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  qad. 

16  ‘ Abd  al-Latif  et  al.  (1997,  233)  state  that  qad  “is  a particle  of  affirmation  if  it  comes  before  a past 
tense  verb,  and  a particle  of  diminution  if  it  comes  before  a present  tense  verb.”  qad  Harf-u  taHqiiq- 
iti  ’idhaa  daxal-at  calaa  1-maaDii,  wa-Harf-u  taqliil-in  ’idhaa  daxal-at  ralaa  l-muDaarir. 

17  “The  modal  particle  qad  tends  quite  often  to  occur  inside  the  verbal  complex,  that  is,  between  the 
auxiliary  verb  and  the  thematic  verb”  (Bahloul  1996,  37). 
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qaal-a  “Ici-qad-i  ttafaq-naa  mac-a  l-Jisraa3iiliyy-iina.” 

He  said  “(Indeed)  we  have  agreed  with  the  Israelis.” 

3-2  Lij I ^ j a 1 1 ~ ' Jjl  Lj Jjl 

la-qad  'arad-naa  ’an  nu-thbit-a  li-l-jamiic-i  ’anna-naa  fariiq-un  jayyid-un. 

We  (indeed)  wanted  to  prove  to  everyone  that  we  are  a good  team. 

2. 5. 1.1  fa-qad  + PAST  TENSE:  This  conjunction  introduces  a clause  in  the  past 
tense  that  acts  as  circumstance  or  background  to  the  previous  clause,  stating  an 
action  or  state  that  precedes  the  action  in  the  previous  clause  chronologically  or 
logically.18  As  Abboud  and  McCarus  state  (1983,  part  1:537),  “this  construction 
indicates  a completed  action  whose  results  are  still  in  effect”  with  regard  to  the 
previous  clause.  This  is  considered  a type  of  Haal  or  circumstantial  structure. 

.Lljiii  ,_>-y  _> 

lam  ya-jib  shay ’-an.  fa-qad  ghariq-afii  nawm-in  camiiq-in. 

He  did  not  answer  anything,  having  fallen  into  a deep  sleep. 

(Kouloughli  1994,  274) 


2.5.2  qad  with  present  (imperfect)  tense  = possibility 

Used  with  the  indicative  present  tense,  qad  implies  possibility. 


.£±»  JLIa  j^SL»  si  Jj 

bal  qad  ya-kuun-u  hunaaka  thalj-un. 

There  might  even  be  snow. 

. 4_a_Lii^_o  V 1 *\ ■ I \ *v "» * jii 

qad  ta-ttaxidh-u  ’ashkaal-an  muxtalifat-an. 
They  may  adopt  different  shapes. 


■ «.Ta-A  j j jllij 

qad  ya-tabaadar-u  Jilaa  dhihn-i-ka. 

It  might  cross  your  mind. 

■ <}A  A I j^£-l 

qad  ta-kuun-u  ’akthar-a  ’ahamiyyat-an. 
It  might  be  of  greater  importance. 


2.6  Verb  strings  or  serial  verb  constructions 

Certain  verbs  can  directly  precede  others,  thereby  modifying  the  meaning  of  the 
main  verb  and  acting  as  auxiliary  verbs.  Whenever  the  verb  phrase  consists  of  two 
or  more  verbs,  the  subject,  if  mentioned,  is  usually  put  between  them.  These  verbs 
fall  into  several  classes. 


'Haywood  and  Nahmad  state:  “The  particle  qad  is  sometimes  used  before  the  Perfect  verb.  It  is  a 
confirmatory  particle,  which  may  make  the  verb  definitely  Past  perfect . . . However,  this  particle 
may  also  make  the  verb  Pluperfect . . . according  to  context”  (1962,  100). 
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2.6.1  Verbs  of  appropinquation 

These  verbs  indicate  proximity  or  nearness  to  an  action,  but  not  quite  the  achieve- 
ment of  it,  referred  to  by  Wright  as  verbs  of  “appropinquation”  (1967, 11:106). 19  These 
include  verbs  such  as  kaad-a/ya-kaad-u  ‘to  almost  |do  something];  be  on  the  point  of 
[doing  something]’  and  ’awshak-a  yuushik-u  ‘to  be  on  the  verge’  of  doing  something. 

wa-kacid-a  l-mawDuuc-u  yu-mHaa  min-a  l-dhaakirat-i  l-carabiyyat-i. 

The  subject  was  almost  erased  from  Arab  memory. 

Audi  Cj j LS  . aJ  I j ^ « V jLS_i 

kaad-at-i  l-shams-u  tu-shriq-u.  nci-kciad-u  laa  na-jid-u  naZiir-an  la-lm. 

The  sun  had  almost  risen.  We  can  almost  not  find  a counterpart 

to  it. 

kaad-at  ta-taHawwal-u  ’ilaa  shtibaak-in  bi-l-’aydii. 

It  almost  changed  into  hand-to-hand  combat. 

Sometimes,  kaad-a  or  Jawshak-a  are  followed  by  the  subjunctivizing  particle  J an, 
in  which  case  the  following  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive: 

. L-oL-OJ  . 4^  ^_LJ  jl  j -v  1 1 

kaad-at-i  1-milaaHat-u  l-jawwiyyat-u  ’an  ta-tawaqqaf-a  tamaam-an. 

Air  traffic  almost  stopped  totally. 

. tifrufi  jl  LlSLuj^l 

’ awshak-naa  an  na-squt-a. 

We  almost  fell  (were  on  the  verge  of 
falling). 

Sometimes,  with  ’awshak-a,  a verbal  noun  may  be  used  instead  of  a following  verb: 

.Aj-al^o  J jLiltVl  aIuj^I 

’awshak-a  1-i‘tiqaad-u  bi-wujuud-i  mu’aamarat-in. 

They  almost  believed  in  the  existence  of  a conspiracy  (‘belief  verged’). 

Used  in  the  negative,  the  implication  of  kaad-a  is  that  an  action  has  just  barely 
taken  place,  usually  translatable  as  ‘hardly,’  or  ‘scarcely.’ 

.jLluJI  J j-iu-j  j5Lj 

lam  ya-kad  yu-sdal-u  l-sitaar-u. 

The  curtain  had  hardly  been  dropped. 


• Lg-Axul  JLu..>  jl  d-uj^l 

awshak-a  ’an  ya-s  ’al-a  ‘ an-i  sm-i-haa. 
He  almost  asked  about  her  name. 


19  Blachere  and  Goudefroy  Demombynes  refer  to  them  as  “verbes  d’imminence”  (1975,  268). 
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2.6.2  Inceptive  verbs 

Another  set  of  helping  verbs  is  inceptive  or  inchoative.  They  convey  the  idea  of 
starting  or  setting  about  an  action  and  are  usually  used  in  the  past  with  a present 
tense  main  verb.  In  MSA  these  verbs  include: 


to  set  about 

jacal-a  (literally  ‘to  make’) 

to  start 

•’ axadh-a  (literally,  ‘to  take’) 

to  start 

badaJ-a  (literally,  ‘to  begin’) 

hi 

to  set  about 

Saar-a  (literally,  ‘to  become’) 

J \ 

’ aSbaH-a  ~ >.^l 

L,  • 


^ ' 1 1 I « I j_i 

bada’-a  yu-lflt-u  1-naZar-a. 

It  started  to  attract  attention. 


.^J^l  I J ^ J Ojl  !<*•>  ...  II  \\  A 

mundhu  l-sittiinaat-i  Saar-at  ta-’xudh-u 
dawr-an  Jakbar-a. 

Since  the  sixties  it  has  started  to 
assume  a larger  role. 


2.6.3  Verbs  of  continuation 

These  verbs,  when  used  as  auxiliaries,  convey  the  concept  of  continuing  an  action 
or  a state: 


baat-a  oLi 

.a _9_JI  <_i  jMjJI  cjILx 

baat-at-i  l-bilaad-u  tu-'raf-u  bi-hi  l-yawm-a. 

The  country  is  still  known  by  it  today. 

Zall-a 

.SjLjjlJI  j JIa 

Zall-a  yu-raddid-u  l-cibaarat-a. 

He  kept  repeating  the  expression 

maa  zaal-a  Jiy  u 

aVumuur-u  laa  ta-zaal-u  ta-Htaaj-u  Jilaa  kathiir-in  min-a  l-jahd-i. 
Matters  still  require  much  effort. 


Zall-a  ya-scaa  waraaJ-a  hadaf-i-hi 

He  continued  to  pursue  (‘after’)  his  goal. 


maDaa 


wa-maDaa  ya-shtirii  1-xuDaar-a. 
He  went  on  to  buy  vegetables. 
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baqiya 

1 j j j <=•  ' . A a II  ii  t 

baqiy-at-i  1-qaDiyyat-u  ta-tafaaqam-u  wa-ta-hda  ’-u. 

Tlie  problem  kept  getting  dangerous  and  [then]  subsiding. 

2.6.4  Simultaneous  verbal  action  (al-Haal  juji) 

Certain  concepts  are  conveyed  by  verbs  describing  simultaneous  states  or  actions. 
The  subject  may  remain  the  same  for  both  verbs,  or  it  may  be  different.  This  struc- 
ture is  a form  of  Haal,  or  adverbial  expression  that  describes  what  someone  was 
doing  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  main  verb.20 
With  same  subject: 

• • ^^3 

wa-maDaa  ya-quul-u  . . . 

He  continued,  saying . . . 

With  different  subject: 

. (■  LfcjJ&Lu  jtA  i i i jJLi  V 

shaahad-a-haa  ta-rushsh-u  TilaaJ-an.  laa  ta-tnik-u-ka  ta-ntaZir-u. 

He  saw  her  spattering  paint.  It  doesn’t  leave  you  waiting. 

20  On  the  Haal  JL*.  construction,  see  Chapter  11.  section  2.3.1,  and  also  Chapter  7, 
section  5.3.3.3. 
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1 Basic  characteristics 

1.1  Pattern 

Form  I is  considered  the  base  form  because  of  its  fundamental  structure.  In 
Arabic,  this  form  is  termed  mujarrad  j ‘bare;  stripped’  because  it  is  the 
simplest  stem  of  all.  The  base  pattern  for  Form  I past  tense  is  CaCVC,  that  is, 
consonant-/atHa-consonant-short  vowel-consonant.  Although  the  first  short  vowel 
is  consistently  fatHa,  the  second,  or  stem  vowel,  may  be  fatHa,  kasra  or  Damma: 
facal-a  jA*,fa‘il-a  Jx*,facul-a  J*i. 

The  present  tense  stem  vowel  (the  vowel  that  follows  the  second  root  consonant) 
is  also  variable  in  Form  I.  It  may  be  /a/,  /u/,  or  /i/. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  I is  the  closest  indicator  of  the  meaning  of  the  lexical  root.  There  are  shades 
of  meaning  associated  with  the  stem  vowel  differences  in  the  past  tense  citation 
forms,  but  these  semantic  differences  are  very  subtle.  Note  that  every  verb  and 
verbal  noun  has  a range  of  meanings,  sometimes  extensive.  Glosses  or  English 
equivalents  provided  here  are  not  exclusive  or  exact  meanings  but  represent  com- 
mon standard  usage. 

1 .3  Transitivity 

Form  I covers  a wide  semantic  range  and  may  be  either  intransitive  or  transitive. 
Occasionally  it  is  doubly  transitive. 

1.4  Inflection 

A particular  inflectional  characteristic  of  Form  I verbs  is  that  the  present  tense 
subject-marker  vowel  is  fatHa  (e.g.,  ya-drus-u,  ya-wadd-u,  ya-cnii). 


1.5  Root  types 

The  nature  of  the  three  root  consonants  determines  the  root  type.  Phonological 
and  morphophonemic  rules  apply  to  various  kinds  of  sound  and  irregular  roots. 
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as  follows.1  Paradigm  charts  for  all  Form  I root  types  are  located  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

2 Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root  (al-fi  l al-SaHUH al-saalim  jjL.di  j*aji) 

Sound  or  regular  verbal  roots  consist  of  three  consonants,  all  of  which  are  differ- 
ent and  none  of  which  are  waaw,  yaaJ,  or  hamza.  The  Form  I verbs  are  presented 
here  by  their  stem  types,  which  fall  into  three  groups.2 

2.1  Past  tense  stem  vowel  is  fatHa 

When  the  past  tense  stem  vowel  is  fatHa,  the  present  tense  stem  vowel  may  be  /a/, 
/u/,  or  /i/,  so  there  are  three  subgroups  within  this  class.  Occasionally,  the  present 
tense  may  show  two  different  stem  vowels. 


2.1.1  faal-a/  ya-fal-u 

Here  fatHa  is  the  stem  vowel  in  both  the  past  and  present  tenses.  There  is  some 
indication  that  the  present  tense  medial  vowel  in  this  verb  form  is  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  its  contiguous  consonants,  which  would  be  the  second  and  third 
root  consonants.  The  general  theory  is  that  a fatHa  in  the  present  tense  is  associ- 
ated with  a back  (pharyngeal  or  glottal)  consonant.1 


to  gather,  to  collect 

jama  c-a/ya-j  ma  c-u 

^ j i ^ .A-*. 

to  open;  to  conquer 

fa  taH-a/ya-ftaH-u 

to  go 

dhahab-a/ya-dhhab-u 

' * ^ Jj  j ■ 1 ^ J 

to  grant 

manaH-a/ya-mnaH-u 

to  remove,  take  off 

xalac-a/ya-xlac-u 

2.1.2  facal-a  / ya-fcil-u 

This  type  of  Form  I verb  has  fatHa  in  the  past 

vowel  in  the  present  tense. 

to  return,  to  go  back  rajac-a/ya-rjic-u 
to  dig  Hafar-a/ya-Hfir-u 

1 Traditional  Arabic  grammar  divides  verb  roots  into  two  major  classes:  (1)  SaHiiH  ~ ->  ‘sound’ 
and  (2)  muctall  Ji*-o  ‘weak.’  Sound  roots  are  ones  that  do  not  contain  either  waaw  or  yaaJ:  weak 
roots  contain  waaw  or  yaaJ  as  one  or  more  of  the  root  phonemes.  In  this  text,  I have  allotted 
separate  categories  for  doubled  and  hamzated  verbs  because  they  sometimes  involve  stem  changes 
when  inflected,  even  though  they  are  considered  SaHiiH,  or  ‘sound,’  in  Arabic  grammatical  terms. 

2 Certain  roots  may  have  more  than  one  stem  in  the  past.  Sometimes  this  indicates  a meaning 
difference,  sometimes  not.  For  example,  shamal-a/ya-shmal-u  ‘to  contain,  include’  and  also  shamil-a/ 
ya-shmal-u  with  the  same  meaning. 

3 For  more  analysis  of  the  Form  I stem-vowel  alternation  see  McCarthy  1991,  esp.  pp.  69-70,  and  see 
also  McOmber  1995,  178-85. 
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£?■-*/ 
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to  carry 

Hamal-a/ya-Hmil-u 

to  know 

caraf-a/ya-crif-u 

to  acquire,  possess 

malak-a/ya-mlik-u 

dLt/di o 

2.1 .3  faal-al  ya-fcul-u 

The  past  tense  stem  vowel 

is  fatHa,  the  present  tense  stem  vowel  is  Damma. 

to  rub 

farak-a/ya-fruk-u 

to  leave 

tarak-a/ya-truk-u 

d jij  ^ d 

to  request,  ask  for 

Talab-a/ya-Tlub-u 

■— >1U_>  j — % lit 

to  study 

daras-a/ya-drus-u 

to  transfer 

naqal-a/ya-nqul-u 

2.2  Past  tense  stem  vowel  is  kasra : facil-a/ ya-fcal-u 

When  the  past  tense  stem  vowel  is  kasra,  the  present  tense  stem  vowel  is  normally 

fatHa. 

to  drink 

sharib-a/ya-shrab-u 

jlu 

to  do,  make;  to  work 

camil-a/ya-cmal-u 

J-aAj/  JaC 

to  know 

calim-a/ya-clam-u 

to  hear 

sami  c-a/ya-sma  c-u 

2.3  Past  tense  stem  vowel  is  Damma:  facul-a/ ya-fcul-u 

This  Form  I stem  has  Dammas  as  both  stem  vowels.  This  stem  class  generally  denotes 
states  of  being,  or  the  acquisition  or  increase  of  a certain  quality.  These  roots  therefore 
also  are  the  roots  of  many  adjectives.  This  type  of  Form  I verb  is  usually  intransitive. 

to  be  heavy  thaqul-a/ya-thqul-u 

(adjective:  ‘heavy’  thaqiil  J^) 

to  grow  or  be  big;  grow  older  kabur-a/ya-kbur-u 

(adjective:  ‘big,  great’  kabiir  ^A) 

to  be  good  Hasun-a/ya-Hsun-u 

(adjective:  ‘good’  Flasan 


Jil,  j JiS 


/ jA 


2.4  Examples  of  Form  I sound  verbs  in  context 

• £-hJI  j 

ya-hTil-u  l-thalj-u  calaa  l-jibaal-i.  ya-dfac-uuna  l-thaman-a. 

Snow  falls  on  the  mountains.  They  are  paying  the  price. 
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^ jj£.  frLLUl  .v_>LJI 

HaDar-a  l-liqaaJ-a  cadad-un  min-a  l-mumaththil-iina.  fataH-a  l-baab-a. 

A number  of  representatives  attended  the  meeting.  It  opened  the  door. 

3 Geminate  verb  root  (al-ficl  al-muDaccaf  j*aji)4 

Geminate  or  doubled  verbal  roots  are  ones  where  the  second  and  third  consonant 
of  the  root  are  the  same.  In  the  citation  form  of  Form  I,  the  doubled  or  geminate 
consonant  is  written  only  once,  with  a shadda  above  it  to  show  that  it  is  double. 

3.1  Stem  shifts 

Geminate  verbs  have  two  stems  in  the  past  and  also  two  in  the  present.  This  is 
because  of  a phonological  rule  that  prevents  two  identical  consonants  from  being 
in  sequence  with  a short  vowel  between  them  when  they  are  directly  followed  by 
a vowel,  e.g.,  instead  of  'radad-a  it  is  radd-a  (‘he  replied’),  instead  of  *ya-HTuT-uuna, 
it  is  ya-HuTT-uuna  (‘they  put’). 

However,  if  the  second  identical  stem  consonant  is  followed  by  another  con- 
sonant, the  identical  consonants  remain  separated,  e.g.,  radad-tu  (‘I  replied’), 
ya-HTuT-na  (‘they  (f.)  put’).5  This  second  type  of  stem,  where  the  identical  conso- 
nants are  split,  is  referred  to  here  as  the  “split  stem.” 

In  the  past  tense  conjugation,  many  of  the  inflectional  suffixes  start  with  con- 
sonants (-tu,  - ta , -ti,  -tumaa,  - naa , -tunna,  -turn,  -na),  so  the  split  stem  in  the  past  tense 
is  fairly  common;  in  the  present  tense,  however,  the  only  suffix  that  starts  with  a 
consonant  is  the  -na  of  the  second  and  third  persons  feminine  plural  (e.g.,  ya-rdud-na 
‘they  (f.)  reply’). 

3.2  Stem  types 

Doubled  Form  I verbs  fall  into  three  stem  types,  according  to  their  stem  vowels. 
The  citation  forms  of  the  past  tense  third  person  singular  all  look  alike,  so  in 
order  to  know  the  stem  type,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  stem  vowel  in  the  present 
tense.  The  first  person  singular  past  tense  and  the  third  person  feminine  plural 
present  tense  are  given  as  examples  for  these  verbs  to  illustrate  the  stem  vowels. 

3.2.1  fa  al-a  /ya-ful-u  (a/u)  ->  fal-a/ya-ful-u 

to  show,  indicate  dall-a/ya-dull-u  / J j 

past  tense  split  stem:  dalal-tu  .zJJj 

present  tense  split  stem:  ya-dlul-na  jUaj 

4 The  technical  Arabic  term  for  “doubled”  is  given  as  muDae,aJ\  ix.A*  in  ‘Abd  al-Latif  et  al.  (1997, 

140)  and  as  muDaacaf  by  Wright  1967  (1:69). 

5 Abboud  and  McCarus  1983  (Part  2:81-88)  have  a detailed  description  of  the  phonological  rules  and 
the  forms  of  the  doubled  Form  I verb. 
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to  put,  place 

HaTT-a/ya-HuTT-u 

past  tense  split  stem: 

HaTaT-tu 

present  tense  split  stem: 

ya-HTuT-na 

Atolaohj 

3.2.2  faal-a/ya-fil-u  (a/i)  ->  fal-a/ya-fil-u 

be  small,  few;  diminish 

qall-a/ya-qill-u 

/ s* 

past  tense  split  stem: 

qalal-tu 

oils 

present  tense  split  stem: 

ya-qlil-na 

JilL 

to  be  complete 

tamm-a/ya-ti  mm-u 

r*  / r 

past  tense  split  stem: 

tamam-tu 

-■  ^ * » 

present  tense  split  stem: 

ya-tmim-na 

3.2.3  fa  il-a/ya-f  a-lu  (i/a)  ->  fa  l-a/ya-fa  l-u 

In  this  stem  type,  the  past  tense  stem  vowel  kasra  shows  up  only  in  the  split  stem, 
when  the  verb  has  a suffix  that  starts  with  a consonant.  In  the  citation  form,  it 
has  been  deleted  because  of  phonological  restrictions.6 

to  want;  to  like 

wadd-a/ya-wadd-u 

J J 

past  tense  split  stem: 

wadid-tu 

Cj  J Jj 

present  tense  split  stem: 

ya-wdad-na 

to  continue,  keep  doing  (s.th.) 

Zall-a/ya-Zall-u 

past  tense  split  stem: 

Zalil-tu 

.-.liu 

present  tense  split  stem: 

ya-Zlal-na 

jiiL 

3.1  Examples  of  Form  I geminate  verbs  in  context 


vi 

tamm-a  l-ittifaaq-u. 

The  agreement  was  completed. 

■ Jl^u  CjJj 

radd-at  ealaa  su  ’aal-in. 

She  responded  to  a question. 


sayyaarat-un  t a-murr-ufii  l-shaaric-i 
a car  passing  by  in  the  street 

~ ' 1 ^ L Q X 

kayf-a  ta-timm-u  camaliyyaat-u  l-JixlaaJ-i? 
How  are  the  evacuation  operations 
accomplished? 


6 Wehr  (1979)  gives  both  the  citation  form  and  the  split-stem  form  for  this  stem  type  of  doubled  verb. 
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4 Hamzated  verb  root  (al-fi  l al-mahmuuz  ji  j*ui) 

A hamzated  verb  is  one  where  any  one  of  the  root  consonants  is  hamza.  It  may 
occur  as  the  first,  second,  or  third  consonant.  These  verbs  are  considered  a sepa- 
rate category  because  of  rules  that  govern  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
hamza,  and  also  because  of  hamza  spelling  rules.  As  the  verbal  roots  inflect  within 
conjugations  or  as  they  shift  into  derived  forms,  the  seat  of  hamza  may  change. 

4.1  Hamza- initial  Form  I verbs 

••Sc  >*  e t. 

to  eat  •' akal-a/ya-’kul-u  J£L>  / J£l  to  take  Jaxadh-a/ya-Jxudh-u  j 

4.2  tfamza-medial  Form  I verbs 

to  ask  (s.o.  s.th.)  sa'al-a/ya-s'al-u 

to  repair,  to  bandage  la" am-afya-V am-u 

4.3  Hamza- final  Form  I verbs 

to  begin  badaJ-a/ya-bda’-u  I-uj  / Ij-»  to  read  qaraJ-a/ya-qraJ-u  I jjL  J 1^5 
Examples  of  Form  I hamzated  verbs  in  context: 

.j  l tjlc.  I j 

calay-naa  Jan  na-bda’-a  min-a  l-Sifr-i.  fii  bayruut-a  ya-bda'-u  siHr-u  l-sharq-i. 

We  have  to  begin  from  zero.  In  Beirut  starts  the  magic  of  the  East. 

5 Assimilated  verb  root  (al-ficl  al-mithaal  jlui  j**ji) 

Assimilated  verb  roots  begin  with  a semi-consonant  (waaw  or  yaa 3 ),  most  often 
waaw.  They  are  called  assimilated  in  English  because  the  initial  waaw,  even  though 
it  is  part  of  the  root,  often  disappears  in  the  present  tense,  deleted  or  assimilated 
to  the  subject-marker  prefix.  The  yaaJ  does  not  normally  get  assimilated.7 

5.1  First  root  consonant  deleted  in  present  tense 

This  group  consists  of  a number  of  frequently  occurring  verbs  in  MSA.  They  fall 
into  two  groups:  those  with  fatHa  in  the  past  tense  stem  and  kasra  in  the  present 
tense,  and  those  with  fatHa  as  the  stem  vowel  in  both  tenses. 

5.1.1  fatHa/kasra 

to  arrive  waSal-a/ya-Sil-u  j 

to  find  wajad-a/ya-jid-u  j 


to  be  wajab-a/ya-jib-u  j 

necessary 

to  weigh  wazan-a/ya-zin-u  / Jjj 


JL-j  / jL 
^ ^ 


Wright  1967  (1:78-81  ) provides  an  extensive  analysis  of  this  verb  type  in  Classical  Arabic. 
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5.1.2  fat  Ha /fat Ha 

to  fall  waqa  c-a/ya-qa  c-u  to  put  waDa  c-a/ya-Da  c-u 

5.2  First  root  consonant  not  deleted  in  present  tense 

This  group  consists  of  waaw-initial  verbs  whose  stem  vowel  in  the  past  is  kasra  or 
Damma,  and  of  verbs  whose  initial  root  consonant  is  yaa\  They  behave  as  regular 
or  sound  verbs. 


5.2.1  kasra/fatHa 


to  ache,  hurt 

waj  i c-a/ya-wj  a c-u 

to  like,  love 

wadd-a/ya-wadd-u 8 

/ jj 

5.2.2  Damma/Damma 

to  be  wide 

wasuc-a/ya-wsuc-u 

5.2.3  yaa ’-initial 

to  be  easy 

yasir-a/ya-ysir-u 9 

to  wake  up 

yaqiZ-a/ya-yqaZ-u 10 

Ua  > i ! U.  a ' 

Examples  of  Form  I assimilated  verbs  in  context: 


.»■  j I 3) ja , ^ j 

ya-jib-u  3 an  ta-tawaqqaf-a.  waSaf-uu-haa. 

They  must  stop  (‘it  is  necessary  that  they  stop’).  They  described  her. 

Jl 

waSal-a  l-raJiis-u  Jilaa  tuunis-a  Jams-i. 

The  president  arrived  in  Tunis  yesterday. 

6 Hollow  root  (al-ficl  al-Jajwaf 

Hollow  verbs  are  ones  in  which  the  second  root  consonant  is  actually  a semi- 
consonant: either  waaw  or yaaJ.  These  two  semi-consonants  undergo  various  muta- 
tions, turning  into  Jalif,  a short  vowel,  or  a long  vowel  depending  on  the  word 
structure  and  derivation.  In  the  past  tense  citation  form,  for  example,  the  waaw  or 
yaaJ  is  not  present  and  is  replaced  by  Jalif.  However,  to  look  up  one  of  these  words 

8 This  verb  is  geminate  as  well  as  assimilated.  Phonotactic  rules  prevent  the  initial  waaw  from 
becoming  assimilated  in  this  case. 

9 Also  ya-sur-a/ya-ysur-u  ‘to  be  small;  to  be  easy.’ 


Also  ya-quZ-a/ya-yquZ-u. 
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in  a dictionary,  one  must  know  what  the  medial  root  consonant  is,  either  waaw  or 
yaa\  The  medial  root  consonant  often  shows  itself  in  the  present  tense  verb  stem 
(as  a long  or  short  vowel)  and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  verbal  nouns  or  participles. 

There  are  essentially  three  variations  on  the  hollow  verb  root,  determined  by 
which  long  vowel  is  in  the  present  tense  or  imperfective  stem:  waaw,  yaa\  or  'alif 

6.1  Hollow-waaw 

These  verbs  have  waaw  as  their  medial  radical.  The  stem  vowel  in  the  past  tense  is 
’alt/when  it  is  long  and  Damma  when  it  is  short.  Examples  of  both  stems  are  given. 
The  first  person  singular  is  used  to  exemplify  the  short  stem.  The  stem  vowel  in 
the  present  tense  is  waaw  when  long  and  Damma  when  short.  The  third  person 
feminine  plural  is  used  to  exemplify  the  short  stem. 

to  say  qaal-a  (qul-tu)/ya-quul-u  (ya-qul-na)  J / (^)  J'-5 

to  visit  zaar-a  (zur-tu)/ya-zuur-u  (ya-zur-na)  (ujyi)  jj jj) 

6.2  Hollow  yaaJ 

These  verbs  have yaaJ  as  the  medial  radical.  The  stem  vowel  in  the  past  tense  is  J alif 
when  it  is  long  and  kasra  when  it  is  short.  Examples  of  both  stems  are  given.  The 
first  person  singular  is  used  to  exemplify  the  short  stem.  The  stem  vowel  in  the 
present  tense  is  yaaJ  when  long  and  kasra  when  short.  The  third  person  feminine 
plural  is  used  to  exemplify  the  short  stem. 

to  live  caash-a  (cish-tu)  /ya-ciish-u  (ya-cish-na)  Ji*Lt 

to  sell  baac-a  (bic-tu)/ya-biic-u  (ya-bic-na)  (Cy-n)  / (^-*) 

6.3  Hollow  Jalif 

These  verb  roots  have  either  medial  waaw  or  yaa  ’ but  do  not  show  it  in  the  present 
tense,  using  'alif  instead.  The  stem  vowel  in  the  past  tense  is  Jalif  when  it  is  long 
and  kasra  when  it  is  short.  Examples  of  both  stems  are  given.  The  first  person  sin- 
gular is  used  to  exemplify  the  short  stem.  The  stem  vowel  in  the  present  tense  is 
•’alif  when  long  and  fatHa  when  short.  The  third  person  feminine  plural  is  used  to 
exemplify  the  short  stem. 


to  sleep 

naam-a  (nim-tu)/ya-naam-u  (ya-nam-na) 

f A*  / (^») 

(root:  n-w-m) 

to  fear 

xaaf-a  (xif-tu)fya-xaaf-u  (ya-xaf-na) 

( dj  ft  ^ ) >— sLi-j  j <— sL^. 

(root:  x-w-f) 

(dAi)  J 

to  obtain 

naal-a  (nil-tu)/ya-naal-u  (ya-nal-na) 

(root:  n-y-l) 
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6.3.3  Examples  of  Form  I hollow  verbs  in  context 

. Ual  > I 4_La.^o  \ * l 

ya-‘iish-u  marHalat-an-i  ntiqaaliyyat-an. 

It  is  living  [through]  a transitional  stage. 

I jLo  V 

laa  Ja-fham-u  maadhaa  ta-quul-u. 

I don’t  understand  what  you  are 
saying. 

7 Defective  verb  root  (al-ficl  al-naaqiS  ^lui 

Defective  verb  roots  are  ones  where  the  final  consonant  is  either  waaw  or  yaa3. 
These  final  semi-consonants  may  take  on  various  forms  and  even  seem  to  disap- 
pear under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  past  tense  citation  form,  these  roots  all 
have  final  3alif.  Roots  where  yaa3  is  the  final  consonant  appear  with  ■’alifmaqSuura 
or  yaaJ;  roots  where  waaw  is  the  final  consonant  are  written  with  3alifTawiila.u 

7.1  waaw-defective  roots 


to  appear,  to  seem 

badaa/ya-bduu 

to  hope;  wish;  request 

rajaa/ya-rjuu 

to  call,  invite 

dacaa/ya-dcuu 

7.2yaaJ  defective  roots 

YaaJ  defective  Form  I verbs  fall  into  two  main  categories:  ones  that  end  in  -aa  (Jalif 
maqSuura ) and  ones  that  end  with  yaa3.  The  ones  ending  in  -aa  usually  inflect  in 

the  present  tense  with  -ii\ 

the  ones  that  end  with 

yaa3  in  the  past  tense  usually 

take  -aa  in  the  present  tense.  A few  verbs  take  -aa  in 

both  the  past  and  the  present. 

7.2.1  -aa/-//  verbs 

to  build 

banaa/ya-bnii 

^ / Lf-4 

to  be  sufficient 

kafaa/ya-kfii 

to  walk 

mashaa/ya-mshii 

7.2.2  -ya/-aa  verbs 

to  remain 

baqiy-a/ya-bqaa 

^ ^ 

to  forget 

nasiy-a/ya-nsaa 

^ 

to  encounter 

laqiy-a/ya-lqaa 

11  For  a concise  phonological  analysis  of  hollow  and  defective  verbs,  see  Timothy  Mitchell  1981. 


.Lf-JI 

laad-uu  Jilay-haa. 

They  returned  to  it. 

u1  ^j-dl  ^ j 

wa-calaa  l-dawlat-i  ’an  ta-quum-a 
bi-dawr-i-haa. 

It  is  up  to  the  state  to  undertake  its  role. 
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7.2.3  -aa/-aa  verbs 

to  move  forward;  to  strive  sacaa/ya-scaa 

7.2.4  -ya/-//  verb 

to  be  near;  to  follow;  to  govern  waliy-a/ya-lii 


/ 


7.3  Examples  of  Form  I defective  verbs  in  context 


ya-qDuuna  layaalii-him  fii  l-Salaat-i. 
They  spend  their  nights  in  prayer. 


haadhaa  laa  ya-kfii. 
This  is  not  enough. 


sa-ta-bqaa  Tawiil-anfii  dhaakirat-i  l-caalam-i 
It  will  remain  long  in  the  world’s  memory. 


. (■  U I I ^ All 

ta-nmuu  bi-buT-in. 
They  grow  slowly. 


. 1 1 "k  LJ 1 1 ^4*1 

shakaa  cadad-un  min-a  l-naaxib-iina. 
A number  of  voters  complained. 


.SjIjVL  JL^VI 
na-rjuu  1-ittiSaal-a  bi-l-Jidaarat-i. 
We  would  like  to  contact  the 
management. 


8 Doubly  weak  or  “mixed”  verb  root 

Doubly  weak  verb  roots  have  semi-consonants  and/or  hamza  in  two  places,  some- 
times as  the  first  and  third  consonants,  and  sometimes  as  the  second  and  third. 
They  are  not  many  in  number,  but  some  of  them  are  frequently  used: 


8.1  Hollow  and  hamzated 

to  come  jaaJ-a  (jiJ-tu)/ya-jiiJ-u  (ya-jiJ-na) 

(root:  j-y-J) 

8.2  Hamzated  and  defective 

8 c t- 

to  come  Jataa/ya-Jtii  j ^1  to  see  ra3aa/ya-raa  j ^\j 

(root:  J-t-y)  (root:  r-J-y) 


8.3  Assimilated  and  defective  (al-ficl  al-lafiif  al-mafruuq  jj>Ji . 

These  roots  have  waaw  or yaaJ  in  the  first  and  third  root  consonants. 


to  perceive,  be  aware  of 
(root:  w-c-y) 


wacaa/ya-cii  ^ 


to  be  near;  to  follow;  to  govern  waliya/yalii 
(root:  w-l-y ) 


A!  ^ 
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8.4  Hollow  and  defective  (al-ficl al-lafiif  al-maqruun  j*hi) 

Where  a root  is  both  hollow  and  defective,  the  medial  root  semi-consonant 
(usually  waawj  appears  as  a regular  consonant: 

to  intend  nawaa/ya-nwii  to  narrate  rawaa/ya-rwii 

(root:  n-w-y)  (root:  r-w-y) 

8.5  Examples  of  Form  I doubly  weak  verbs  in  context 

!^Luj  J^l  .llA  ^1  ^L}  ^,1 

sa-taraa!  liJann-ii J a-hwii  rukuub-a  calay-hi  Janya-’tiy-a  Jilaa  hunaa. 

You’ll  see!  l-xayl-i  He  has  to  come  here, 

because  I am  fond  of  riding 
horses 

9 Verbal  nouns  of  Form  I 

Form  I verbal  nouns  have  many  variations  of  pattern.12  Wright  lists  forty-four  pos- 
sible verbal  noun  patterns  for  Form  I or  as  he  terms  it,  “the  ground  form”  of  the 
ordinary  triliteral  verb  (1967,  1:110-112);  Ziadeh  and  Winder  (1957,  71-72)  list 
eighteen  of  the  most  commonly  used  ones  in  MSA.  ‘Abd  al-Latif,  cUmar  and 
Zahran  give  an  extensive  list  (in  Arabic)  with  examples  and  some  explanations 
(1997,  83-86).  To  some  extent,  particular  verbal  noun  patterns  may  be  associated 
with  particular  Form  I verb  stem  types.  For  a discussion  of  this,  see  Blachere  and 
Demombynes  1975,  78-84.  See  also  Bateson  2003, 15-21  for  a general  discussion  of 
Arabic  noun  derivation.  The  most  common  forms  of  Form  I verbal  nouns  are  listed 
here  by  root  type.  Sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  noun  is  abstract  and 
sometimes  it  has  acquired  a specific,  concrete  denotation. 

Note  that  many  verbs  have  more  than  one  verbal  noun.  In  this  case,  the  nouns 
usually  have  different  connotations.  Owing  to  space  restrictions,  I have  not  listed 
all  verbal  noun  options  for  Form  I,  only  typical  examples. 

9.1  Form  I sound  root  verbal  nouns 

The  most  common  verbal  noun  patterns  of  Form  I regular  or  sound  verbs  are: 

fan 

support  dacm  jumping  qafz 


12  Beeston  states  (1970,  35):  “Morphologically,  the  verbal  abstracts  which  match  primary  verbs  have 
unpredictable  word-patterns,  and  constitute  lexical  items.”  fAbd  al-Latif,  fUmar  and  Zahran 
declare  that  “The  verbal  nouns  of  the  base  form  are  many  and  varied  and  cannot  be  known  except 
by  resorting  to  language  [reference!  books”  maSaadir-u  I -thulaathiyy-i  kathiirat-un  wa-mutanawwar- 
at-un  laa  tuc-raf-u  Jillaa  bi-l-rujuuc-i  Jilaa  kutub-i !-! ughat-i  (1997,  83). 
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facal 

danger 

xaTar 

honor 

sharaf 

fucl 

distance 

bucd 

life-span,  age 

cumr 

A i 

thinking 

fikr 

ja 

root 

jidhr-jadhr 

fi‘la  ~fucla  ~/a‘ia 

error,  mistake 

ghalTa 

UAL 

expertise 

xibra 

wisdom 

Hikma 

<1  -V 

license,  permit 

ruxSa 

A 

fucuul 

attendance 

HuDuur 

feeling 

shucuur 

fu‘uula 

heroism 

buTuula 

flexibility 

muruuna 

ficaal 

mixture 

mizaaj 

scope,  sphere 

niTaaq 

fi'aala  ~facaala 

writing 

kitaaba 

studying 

diraasa 

splendor 

faxaama 

LoL^fl 

happiness 

sacaada 

A J l 

fu‘laan  ~ficlaan 

forgiveness 

ghufraan 

loss;  losing 

fiqdaan 

mafcil  ~ map  ila 

logic 

manTiq 

knowledge; 

knowing 

macrifa 

AjJjJUs 

9.2  Form  1 geminate  root  verbal  nouns 

Common  verbal  noun  patterns  for  Form 
facl  ~fucl 

I geminate  verbs  include: 

pilgrimage 

Hajj 

response 

radd 

JJ 

solution 

Hall 

friendship 

wudd 
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facal 


number 

cadad 

jji: 

reason 

fa‘uula 

necessity 

Daruura 

fa'aala 

indication 

dalaala 

aJVj 

ft ‘ la 

paucity 

qilla 

a la 

sabab 


9.3  Form  I hamzated  verbal  nouns 

facl,fu‘l,ficl 


command 

3amr 

part 

juz3 

light;  brightness  DawJ 

burden  cib3 

c-^—x£. 

fu‘aal 

question 

fVaala  ,facaala 

reading 

suJaal 

qiraa3a 

Jl^** 

beginning 

badaa3a/bidaaya 

4_jl  _U 

fucuul 

growth 

tiushuu 3 

refuge 

lujuu3 

9.4  Form  1 Assimilated  root  verbal  nouns 

cila : In  this  form  of  verbal  noun,  assimilated  roots  delete  the  first  root  semi- 

consonant. 

direction 

jiha 

He- 

trust 

thiqa 

4 Q" 

facl 

promise 

wacd 

delegation 

wafd 

fucuul 

arrival 

wuSuul 

clarity 

wuDuuH 

filaala 

agency 

wikaala 

sovereignty; 

wilaaya 

province 
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ficlaan 

feeling;  ecstasy  wijdaan 
mafa'la 

wishing,  wanting  mawadda  Sj ^ 

9.5  Form  I hollow  root  verbal  nouns 

Common  hollow  verb  verbal  noun  patterns  include: 

facl 


victory 

fawz 

jj* 

shame 

cayb 

sleep 

nawm 

living;  life 

caysh 

fa'la 

revolution 

thawra 

return 

cawda 

fucl:  This  pattern  in 
middle  of  the  word. 

combination  with  a hollow  root  yields  a long  vowel  juu  / in  the 

length 

Tuul 

J 

intensity;  lute 

cuud 

JjX. 

fleaal  and  ficaala:  When  hollow  verbs  use  this  pattern  for  the  verbal  noun,  the 
medial  semi-consonant  often  takes  the  form  of  yaa  J even  if  the  root  consonant  is 
waaw.13 

establishing, 
setting  up 
(root:  q-w-m) 

qiyaam 

^ 1 a 

mathematics; 

sports 
(root:  r-w-D) 

riyaaDa 

j 

visit 

(root:  z-w-r) 

ziyaara 

j 

increase 
(root:  z-y-d) 

ziyaada 

6 jLi  j 

fa'laa 

chaos;  disorder 

fawDaa 

fa'alaan 

flying 

Tayaraan 

flooding 

fayaDaan 

mafaal  ~ mafiil  ~ mafiila:  These 

are  miimii  maSdars. 

destiny 

maSiir 

obtaining 

manaal 

JLl-0 

livelihood 

ma  ciisha 

procession 

masiira 

13 


The  phonological  sequence  /-iw-/  is  usually  avoided  in  Arabic.  Therefore  hypothetical  forms  like 
'ziwaara  and  'qiwaam  shift  to  become  ziyaara  ‘visit’  or  qiyaam  ‘establishing.’ 
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9.6  Form  I defective  root  verbal  nouns 


fan 


pardon; 

kindness 


cafw 


yk£.  negation 


nafy  ^ 


facaal  ~ficaal;  In  this  verbal  noun  pattern,  the  final  root  semi-consonant  shifts  to 
hamza. 


building 

binaaJ 

frlaj 

space 

faDaa •’ 

singing 

ghinaaJ 

meeting 

liqaa* 

*UJ 

fi‘aala 

building 

binaaya 

protection 

Himaaya 

fu'uul:  This  pattern 

is  often  found  with  final-waaw  verbs.  The  combination  of  the 

long  /uu/  vowel  in  this  pattern  with  the  final  waaw  consonant  yields  a doubled  waaw: 

height, 

culuww 

growth 

numuww 

altitude 

faclaa:  Because  these  nouns  terminate  with 

an  added  /-aa/  suffix,  they 

are  femi- 

nine  in  gender. 

piety 

taqwaa 

complaint 

shakwaa 

( SJ ^ 

ficlaan  ~fuclaan 

aggression; 

cudwaan 

Ob-*1 

forgetting; 

nisyaan 

^Llxu-» 

hostility 

oblivion 

mafcan  (mafcal 

meaning 

macnan 

effort;  striving 

mascan 

9.7  Form  I doubly  weak  or  ‘mixed’  verb  roots 


9.7.1  Hollow  and  hamzated 

mafcil: 


coming 

majiiJ 

9.7.2  Defective  and  hamzated 

fan 

opinion 

raJy 

fu‘la 

seeing 

ruJya 

jj 
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9.7.3  Hollow  and  defective 

fi'la  and/a‘1:  In  these  verbal  noun  patterns,  the  medial  waaw  assimilates  to  the 
yaa  \ yielding  a double  yaa3 : 

intent  niyya  ironing  kayy  ^ 

When  a hollow  root  combines  with  a defective  root,  the  medial  waaw  is  main- 
tained in  these  verbal  noun  patterns: 

fi'aala: 

narrative  riwaaya  hobby;  hiwaaya 

amateurism 

fa(aa\ 

medicine,  dawaa J *\ jj 
remedy 


9.8  Form  I verbal  nouns  in  context 

^ -k  > II  ^j\\  <^LuaJI  tj-i-fl 

qabl-a  1-sibaaHat-i  Jilaa  1-baHr-i 
before  swimming  to  the  sea 

qiyaam-u  dawlat-i  l-qaanuun-i 
establishing  a state  of  law 

10  Form  I participles 


na-Htaaj-u  Jilaa  mijhar-in  li-ruyat-i-hi 
We  need  a microscope  to  see  it. 

?l  j-A  ^ \*  a Lo 

maa  macnaa  haadhaa ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 


10.1  Form  I active  participle  (AP):  faacil 

APs  that  refer  to  living  beings  take  the  natural  gender  of  the  referent;  APs  that 
refer  to  non-living  things  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine.  For  more  detail  on 
AP  morphology  and  syntax  see  Chapter  6 on  participles.  Examples  are  provided 
here  of  how  the  various  root  types  fit  into  the  pattern.  The  items  are  categorized 
as  either  noun  or  adjective,  but  many  have  both  noun  and  adjective  functions. 

10.1.1  Strong/regular  root 


Nouns: 

writer 

kaatib/ 

/s_^L£ 

rule;  base 

qaacida/ 

-udjJs  / Satli 

kuttaab 

qawaa  cid 

researcher 

baaHith/ 

university 

jaamica/ 

j L*. 

-uuna 

-aat 
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Adjectives: 

former  saabiq  JjLu 


empty 


faarigh 


j-jLi 


10.1.2  Geminate  root:  faa ce 

In  the  active  participle  of  the  geminate  root,  the  usual  form  of  the  AP  is  facicc,  that 
is,  the  second  and  third  radicals  are  together  (written  with  shadda),  with  no  vowel 
between  them. 

Noun: 

commodity;  material  maadda/mawaadd14  jl j-a  j SjLo 


Adjective: 

dry 

jaaff 

v_aLi. 

hot 

Haarr 

important 

haamm 

urgent,  pressing 

maass 

10.1.3  Hamzated  root 

Certain  spelling  rules  for  the  hamza  apply  in  the  AP  hamzated  root,  depending 
where  in  the  word  the  hamza  occurs. 

Noun: 


reader 

qaari3/qurraa3 

/ <£j\* 

accident; 

Taari3  a/Tawaari3 

emergency 

refugee 

laaji3  / laaji3uuna 

Adjective: 

final;  last 

3aaxir15/3awaaxir~~  3aaxir-uuna 

Uj^1  ~ >=**• 

calm,  peaceful 

haadi3 

10.1.4  Assimilated  root:  faa  // 

Assimilated  roots  are  regular  in  Form  I active  participle  formation. 

Noun: 

mother  waalida/-aat  ol Jl j / 5 Jlj  import/s  waaridfaat  cJ jjl j / Jjlj 


14  The  plural  mawaadd  is  the  form  that  the  plural  pattern  fawaaeil  takes  in  geminate  nouns  because 
of  the  phonological  restriction  on  sequences  that  include  a vowel  between  identical  consonants. 

* mawaadid  ->  mawaadd.  It  is  diptote  (CaCaaCiC  pattern). 

15  From  the  hamzated  root  J-x-r;  the  initial  hamza  followed  by  the  long  /aa/  of  the /aacil  pattern  creates 
lJaa /,  spelled  with  Jalif  madda. 
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father  waalid/-uuna  jj  Jl j / Jlj  duty;  homework  waajibf-aat  oUa.lj  / j 
Adjective: 

wide,  broad  waasic  dry;  arid  yaabis 

10.1.5  Hollow  root:  faaJil 

Hollow  roots  of  Form  I have  hamza  between  the  long  /aa/  and  the  short  jij  of  the  AP 
pattern. 

Noun: 

visitor/s 

fluid;  liquid/s 

being/s 

circle/s;  department/s 
Adjective: 

visiting  zaa^ir/zaa^ir-uuna  / ^1 j dreadful  haaJil  J^La 


zaaJir/zuwwaar 

saaJil/sawaaJil 

kaaJin/-aat 

daaJira/dawaaJir 


j'jj  / 
cJjlj-***  / 

j a^lj 


10.1.6  Defective  root:  faac-in  ttf 

The  defective  root  shows  its  weakness  in  the  AP  form  by  having  its  final  waaw  or 
yaaJ  in  the  form  of  kasrataan  on  the  base  masculine  form,  putting  it  into  the 
defective  declension.  In  feminine  APs  the  weakness  is  regularized  into  an  fiya  / 
ending. 


Noun: 

judge/s 

corner/s 

club/s 

pedestrian/s;  infantry 
Adjective: 

walking  maashin 

remaining  baaqin 


qaaDin/quDaah 
zaamya/zawaayaa 
naadin/  °andiya  ~ nawaad-in 
maashin/mushaat 


a l. J 

jljj  ~ A_>_ul  J jl_> 

* 

a 1 i~i  i ^ L* 


JuLo  last;  past  maaDin 

JL  adequate  kaafin 


10.1.7  Examples  of  Form  I AP  in  context 

jUli-all  a -IC.  I I A 1 ~w 

al-mashaariic-u  l-baaqiyat-u  fii  Haajat-in  maassat-iti  Jilaa  l-musaacadat-i 
the  remaining  projects  in  urgent  need  of  help 
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al-thulaathaaJ-u  l-jaarii 
this  (‘current’)  Tuesday 


qawaafil-u  Jayyam-i  zamaan-in 
the  caravans  of  yesteryear 


«Li jLb  a ... ^_a 

fiijalsat-in  Taari  ’at-in 
at  an  emergency  session 


• 4-A Li  4_> j ' ' r -.IU 

Zall-atfii  ghaybuubat-in  taammat-in. 
She  remained  in  a complete  coma. 


10.2  Form  I passive  participle  (PP):  maf'uul 

The  mafcuul  pattern  is  maintained  in  most  root  types  except  for  the  hollow  and 
defective: 


10.2.1  Strong/regular  root 

Noun: 


concept/s 

mafhuum/mafaahiim 

v ^ 1 Qa  j ^ ^ ^ fl  A 

plan/s 

mashruuc/aat-mashaariic  £_>jLko 

~ CjLc.jjJL-o  j li-0 

prisoner/s 

masjuun/-uuna 

group/s 

majmuuca/~aat 

Cj Lc ^ j <t  f j a-w  a 

Adjective: 

famous 

mashhuur 

reserved 

maHjuuz  ~ 

blessed 

10.2.2  Geminate 

mabruuk  d jj+o 

root 

audible 

masmuuc  ^ 

Noun: 

yield; 

return 

marduud 

manuscript/s 

maxTuuT/  k jU-^  ^ j 

aat 

Adjective: 

lucky 

maHZuuZ  k 

beloved 

maHbuub  ^ 

10.2.3  Hamzated  root 

Noun: 


official 

Adjective: 

masJuul 

readable 

maqruuJ 

tjji* 

taken 

e 

maJxuudh  j ^Lo 

peopled 

maJhuul 

e 

J j-ALo 
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10.2.4  Assimilated  root 

Noun: 


topic, 

subject 

mawDuuc 

Adjective: 

present; 

found 

mawjuud 

inherited  mawruuth 

10.2.5  Hollow  root 

In  the  hollow  root,  the  mafcuul  pattern  becomes  mafuul  for  roots  whose  middle 
radical  is  waaw,  and  mafiil  for  roots  whose  middle  radical  is  yaa J: 

blamed  maluum  (I-w-m)  ^ sold  mabiic  (b-y-c) 


10.2.6  Defective  root 

In  the  defective  root,  the  mafuul  PP  pattern  becomes  maf  uww  for  roots  whose 
final  radical  is  waaw  and  maf  iyy  for  roots  whose  final  radical  is  yaa1: 


Adjective: 


invited 

madcuww  (d-c-w) 

stuffed 

maHshuww  n 

( H-sh-wf 6 

forgotten 

mansiyy  ( n-s-y ) 

spoken 

maHkiyy  ( H-k-y ) 

10.2.7  Examples  of  Form  I PP’s  in  context 


3 j^->  ^ a aJ  j lia 

Taawilat-un  maHjuuzat-un 
a reserved  table 


U-J  jjL-a-o  J-o 

min  maSaadir-a  mawthuuq-in  bi-haa 
from  trusted  sources 


tumuur-un  makbuusat-un 
pressed  dates 


. £ 1 ^ 

xaTT-u-haa  maqruu  ’-un. 

Her  handwriting  is  legible. 


JiiiJLj  j)iu a 

maHshuww-un  bi-l-qashsh-i 
stuffed  with  straw 


al-carabiyyat-u  1-maHkiyyat-u 
spoken  Arabic 


16  In  spoken  Arabic  this  PP  is  often  converted  to  maHshiyy,  used  especially  when  referring  to  stuffed 
meat  or  other  food  items. 
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Form  I Sound  root:  , Jxi  AP:  JtLi  PP:  J jxi*  VN:  ‘to  do;  to  make ’ 
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Form  I Geminate  root:  J-u  < Jj  AP:  Jlj  PP:  VN:  5JVj  ‘to  indicate’ 


Form  I:  The  base  form  triliteral  verb  477 


Form  I hamza-initial  root:  J£L»  < J£l  AP : PP:  VN:  J£l  ‘to  eat' 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

cJZ  1 

jsi 

jsi 

# 

c,ki 

- ' g 

JSLi 

J& 

cjki 

uiki 

ykL 

jsi 

> g 

JSL. 

& 

lad 

j& 

* e 

jsu 

yk\ 

6^'l, 

ykL 

' g- 

USI 

ykL 

iiki* 

Ldd 

' ' g' 

> e 

JSU 

jkL 

o^jku 

ijk\j 

6*^1 

JkL: 

Jkti 

0&& 

ijst 

i_^L 

i^kL 

u*f 

o5sL 

o&L 

6&C 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

* • t 

cJZ\ 

j£ji 

oki 

Loiki 

jrf 

’cjd 
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Form  I hamza-medial  root:  1*1  J < Jl_UJ  AP:  JjLu  PP:  J VN:  ‘to  ask’ 


Indicative 

u 

■ ~ J 1_UJ 

' e “ t 

JLujI 

° ft 

■ ~ J L-4AJ 

JL-3 

El 

i .y,i-m/f 

* ° ft  ' 

1 -A  1 1 1 «|| 

jC 

■ ~ j 1 IU 

jll-3 

1 A -A f 

LlILu 

oVtlj 

uL 

jili 

^iJLu 

ft  ° 

* * • ^ 

^llLu 

“ft® 

ijjL, 

0-4 

®ft® 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Form  I:  The  base  form  triliteral  verb  479 


Form  I hamza-final  root:  , \ jZ  AP:  PP:  * VN:  if.  1^5  ‘to  read’ 
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Form  I Assimilated  root:  ^ j AP: 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

u 

* " t 

^ iAl 

£ 

^ .Al 

cL»! 

—3 

cii 

0^3 

1 * ■-A>~ 

^ jA_> 

sT® 

^ t | 

La-4— m 

Lju^sj 

ULuaj 

l_a_4— f 

L>^ 

j^J 

E9 

H 

0^ 

PP:  ^ j*  VN : j ‘to  put,  to  place’ 
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Form  I Hollow,  Medial  waaw  root:  jjf  j , j\j  AP:  PP:  jj  j-o  VN:  SjLj  ‘to  visit’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

LI 


^JJ 


Jjj1 


Jjj1 


Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

cLl 

^jj 

JJJ3 

jjj3 

jj3 

CajI 

°jj 

dhijjj3 

(/jjj3 

/jjj3 

Lolii-m/f 

^*jj 

o'jjj3 

’jjj3 

Ujj3 

J-A 

jj 

JJJi 

jjj^ 

jji 

Jjj3 

jjj3 

jj3 

Lo_a— m 

bjji 

'jjj^ 

ujj 

ubjj3 

’jjj3 

'jjj3 

o * 

; 

s » . 

o * 

• 

jj 

^jj 

. 

/JJJ 

^jj 

ilhiJ^J3 

*jjj 

^jj 

> > 

Ji'j 

•jjjj 


UJJ 


jjj3 


jj^ 


(JJJ 


UJJi 


JJJ^! 


(JJJ 
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Form  I Hollow  Medial  yaaJ  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  ‘to  sell’ 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive 


Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

9 c 

• * 

Cr?1 

t*2 

P2 

\ *}G 

IjlaaI 

t*2 

t*2 

t*2 

Passive 


c>-H 


Form  I:  The  base  form  triliteral  verb  483 


Form  I Hollow,  Medial  Jalifroot:  ^ al  AP: 


VN:  v_s ‘to  fear’ 


Active 


Active 


Active 


Active 


Active 


Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 
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Form  I Defective  root  (waaw):  jc.j j < Lc  j AP:  PP:  VN:  cLc.j  j l ‘to  call,  invite’ 


Active 

Active 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

jtjl 

y.j\ 

_^C-U 

ySl 

uf*-£ 

*** 

\j£.Sl 

y±i 

y±> 

Jj 

y~H 

- o t 


jH  I ^c.  j3 


O > O ' Jo*  o f 


0-*  u^J  6^" 


oy±> 


6^-*^ 


Cjy^si 


* * o o % 

y±  dy-±i 


t o of 
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Form  I Defective  root  (-aa/-ii): 


AP:  jL  PP:  4a^?-o  VN:  *U_»  ‘to  build’ 


Lo_a— m 


-f 


O-^1  U-hi-H 


0^  ilhH-J 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

. 

uW* 

1 > \ 1 1 

clhhJ 

c>H 

Cj\  j>?_> 

1 » \ > 1 

Ijjjj 

sT^ 

6-h 

U>^H 

0>^H* 

* o 

| j i > i 

a— 

- ■• 

O / 

lS^ 

'>4 
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Form  I Defective  (-iyj-aa): 


AP : ^uL. 


PP: 


VN: 


‘to  forget’ 


Form  I:  The  base  form  triliteral  verb  487 


Form  I Hollow  and  hamzated  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  ~ » ‘to  come’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

1 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

u 

K9 

ra 

wm 

IlJ 

ES 

E9 

LJbG 

J-A 

n 

Is*2 

pUJ 

Lo-A—m 

uu 

E9 

Ljc-L^. 

1 t t-V  » 

ljUlaJi 

KS1 

ra 

Is*2 

f*e 

r11 

Eg 

is 

«s 

e f 

\j*  Lx 

c>* 

e ' 

0^ 

This  verb  has  a replacive  form  for  the  imperative. 
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Form  I Doubly  weak  root:  < ^Ij  AP:  «-\j  PP: 


VN:  (j\j  ‘to  see’ 
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Form  I Doubly  weak:  ^ AP;  £ Ij  PP:  VN:  ^ j ‘to  perceive ’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

n 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

s* 

t) 

jipSta 

V*2 

V*2 

& 

t 

El 

| 

oW-*-j 

Ljjlj 

Laa„T> 

l _>c 

j-A 

OW^rJ 

& 

t2 

— 

oW^ 

I.jXj 

LjXJ 

OW^je 

Lcut—f 

oW^ 

LaA-j 

LxXj 

0 

t2 

0 

l^x: 

i^XJ 

o^y5 

O^j 

Of*^ 

Of*^ 

0^ 

0 ** 

Of^>* 

| 

m 

0-4 

O^j 

Of^ 

Oe^* 

0 

ESI 
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Form  I Flollow,  defective  root:  (jj+t  < AP:  jL>  PP:  VN:  ‘to  intend’ 


Form  II 


23 


1 Basic  characteristics 

1.1  Pattern:  faccal-a  j*j>  / yu-faccil-u  JxJl, 

Form  II  verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  the  medial  consonant 
is  doubled.  They  have  the  stem  patterns  C1aC2C2aC3-  in  the  past  tense  and  yu- 
C1aC2C2iC3-  in  the  present.  The  medial  root  consonant  retains  its  doubled  status 
throughout  the  past  and  present  tense  conjugations. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  II  verbs  are  often  causative  of  transitive  Form  I verbs,  or,  if  Form  I is  intran- 
sitive, Form  II  may  have  transitive  meaning.  Another  shade  of  meaning  that  is 
said  to  be  conveyed  by  Form  II  is  intensive  or  repeated  action  ( kassar-a  ‘to  smash, 
to  shatter’).  Form  II  may  also  be  denominative,  used  to  form  verbs  out  of  nouns 
(e.g.,  Sawwar-a  ‘to  photograph’  from  Suura,  ‘picture’).1 

1.3  Transitivity 

Form  II  is  normally  transitive  but  may  sometimes  be  intransitive.2  It  may  also  be 
doubly  transitive,  taking  two  direct  objects  (e.g.,  darras-a  ‘to  teach  (s.o.  s.th.)’). 

1 .4  Inflection 

A particular  inflectional  characteristic  of  Form  II  verbs  is  that  the  present  tense  sub- 
ject-marker vowel  is  Damma  and  the  present  tense  stem  vowel  is  kasra  (yu-darris-u). 


1 In  Arabic,  the  verb  is  usually  considered  the  most  elemental  form  of  a lexical  entry,  but  in  a few 
instances,  the  verb  is  derived  from  a noun.  These  “denominal”  verbs  tend  to  exist  in  Forms  II  and  V 
and  rarely  in  other  forms.  They  can  be  triliteral  or  quadriliteral.  Denominal  verbs  rarely  have  a 
Form  I.  Some  examples  of  Form  II  denominal  verbs  include: 

to  unite  waHHad-a/yu-waHHid-u  (from  ‘one’  waaHid  >^lj) 

to  head  ra33as-afyu-ra33is-u  ^ ^ (from  “head'  raJs  ^Jj) 

to  name  sammaa/yu-sammii  (from  ‘name’  ism 

2 Kouloughli  1994,  201  states  that  Form  II  is  transitive  95  percent  of  the  time.  Likewise  he  states  that 
Form  II  is  “l’une  des  plus  vivaces  de  l’arabe  moderne"  (ibid.). 
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Paradigm  charts  for  Form  II  verbs  of  various  root  types  are  located  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

2 Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root 

These  are  examples  of  verbs  that  have  sound  triliteral  roots: 

9 2 , 9 ■ * 

to  prefer  faDDal-a/yu-faDDil-u 

to  arrange  rattab-a/yu-rattib-u  ^3^  / ^ j 

to  clean  naZZaf-a/yu-naZZif-u  t / v alV> 

to  appreciate  qaddar-a/yu-qaddir-u  jj lL  / j_ui 

3 Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  II 

Geminate  roots  in  Form  II  have  the  following  stem  patterns:  C,aC2C2aC2-  in  the 
past  tense  and  yuC,aC2C2iC2-  in  the  present.  The  doubling  of  the  medial  conso- 
nant changes  the  geminate  root  in  Form  II  so  that  it  inflects  as  a regular  Form  II, 
that  is,  there  is  no  stem  shift  as  there  is  in  Form  I geminates.  For  example: 

to  cause  sabbab-a/yu-sabbib-u  / u > 

to  decide,  determine  qarrar-a/  yu-qarrir-u  jjl±  / jjl 

to  criticize  naddad-a/yu-naddid-u  j«u-»  / 

to  analyze  Hallal-a/yu-Hallil-u  Jl^»  / Jl^. 

4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  II 

A hamza  may  occur  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  position  in  the  triliteral  root. 
Depending  on  its  position,  and  the  surrounding  vowels,  the  hamza  may  have  to 
change  its  “seat”  when  the  verb  inflects  for  person  and  tense  in  Form  II. 


4.1  Initial  hamza 

Hamza-initial  verbs  in  Form  II  have  ’alif  as  the  hamza  seat  in  the  past  tense,  and 
waaw  as  the  hamza  seat  in  the  present  tense.  The  hamza  seat  is  determined  by  its 
position  in  the  word,  according  to  the  orthographical  rules  for  hamza  described  in 
Chapter  2,  section  3.3.  In  Form  II  verbs,  initial  hamza  shifts  from  word-initial  posi- 
tion in  the  past  tense  stem  to  word-medial  position  in  the  present  tense  stem  and 
is  influenced  by  the  Damma  of  the  present  tense  subject-marking  prefix  so  that  its 
seat  shifts  from  Jalif  to  waaw. 

to  delay  ’ajjal-a/yu-Jajjil-u  I Je-' 

9 + .9  + i 

to  establish,  found  ’assas-a/yu-’assis-u  I <j“*«l 

to  affirm  ’akkad-a/yu-’akkid-u  / j£l 


Jaththar-a/yu-Jaththir-u 


to  affect 
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4.2  Medial  hamza 

The  seat  for  medial  hamza  shifts  from  3alif  in  the  past  tense  to  yaa3  in  the  present 
tense  (because  of  the  shift  of  stem  vowel  from  fatHa  to  kasra). 

to  appoint  as  head  raJJas-a/  yu-raJ3is-u  I 

4.3  Final  hamza 

The  seat  for  final  hamza  in  Form  II,  as  in  other  forms,  shifts  according  to  the  rules 
for  word-final  hamza ; note  that  certain  inflectional  suffixes  extend  the  word 
length,  and  therefore  the  seat  for  hamza  is  affected  (e.g.,  hannaJ-uu-haa  1 a^-.a 
‘they  congratulated  her’). 


to  free 

barm 3 -a  lyu-ba  rri  3-u 

' # ' e- 

ls>^  1 •>? 

to  congratulate 

hanna3-alyu-hanni3-u 

^ 

to  hide 

xabba  3-alyu-xa  bbi  3-u 

* *'  * t* 

to  heat,  warm 

d affa 3 -a  /yu-daffi  3-u 

5 Assimilated  roots  in  Form  II 

Assimilated  roots,  where  the  first  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa  \ are  inflected  as 
sound  roots  in  Form  II;  the  waaw  or  yaa 3 remains  stable  in  both  tenses. 

to  sign,  endorse 

waqqa  c-a  lyu-waqqi  c-u 

to  stop,  halt 

waqqaf-a/yu-waqqif-u 

1 

6 Hollow  roots  in  Form  II 

Hollow  roots  behave  as  sound  roots  in  Form  II,  the  waaw  or yaa3  that  is  the  second 
radical  functions  as  a stable  consonant. 

to  create 

kawwa  n-a/yu-kawwin-u 

9 t , 9 i . 

U 1 

to  change 

ghayya  r-a  lyu-gh  ayyi  r-u 

to  photograph 

Sawwar-a/yu-Sawwir-u 

to  appoint 

cayya  n-a  lyu-cayyi  n-u 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  II 

Defective  roots,  where  the  final  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa3,  behave  as  -aa/-ii 
verbs  in  Form  II.  They  depend  on  the  stem  vowel  for  the  nature  of  the  final  rad- 
ical, and  the  stem  vowel  is  consistently  /a/  in  the  past  tense  and  /i/  in  the  present 

tense. 
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to  cover 
to  pray 
to  sing 
to  sacrifice 


ghaTTaa/yu-ghaTTii 

Sallaa/yu-SaUH 

ghannaalyu-ghannii 

DaHHaa/yu-DaHHii 


^*4  / 


8  Doubly  weak  roots  in  Form  II 

These  roots  have  two  forms  of  weakness  which  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  root. 


8.1  Hamzated  and  defective 

* 9 £ 

to  carry  out;  to  perform  (s.th.)  J addaa/yu-’ addii  I 

8.2  Hamzated  and  hollow 

to  help,  aid  (s.o.  or  s.th.)  •’ ayyad-a/yu-Jayyid-u  / jJ 

8.3  Hollow  and  defective 

to  greet;  keep  alive;  grant  long  life  Hayyaa/yu-Hayyii  ^1^ 


9  Examples  of  Form  II  verbs  in  context 

■ JaJ.uj  4JJI 

allaah-u  yu-sallim-u-ka. 

(May)  God  keep  you  safe. 


yu-hanni  ’-u  l-ra  'iis-a  l-jadiid-a. 
He  congratulates  the  new 
president. 


nu-raHHib-u  bi-kum. 
We  welcome  you. 


DciHHay-tum  kathiir-an. 
You  (pi.)  have  sacrificed 
much. 


. (J  *^1  Y I jI^CLluLi  jjj  Ljl_LJ  j«U^I 

JaSdar-a  bayaan-an  naddad-a  fii-hi  bi-stimraar-i  1-iHtilaal-i. 

He  issued  a statement  in  which  he  criticized  the  continuation  of  occupation. 


10  Form  II  verbal  nouns 

Verbal  nouns  from  Form  II  most  often  have  the  form  taf'iil  occasionally 

taf'iila  a hail  .3  Variations  on  Form  II  verbal  nouns  also  include  taf‘aal  Jlxai  or 
tifcaal  jLa^i  and  tafcila 


3 For  an  extensive  list  of  Form  II  verbal  noun  variants  in  Classical  Arabic  see  Wright  1967, 1:115-16. 
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10.1  Sound/regular  root 

arrangement 

tartiib 

statue 

timthacil 

JLLoj 

reminder;  souvenir 

tadhkaar 

experiment 

tajriba 

10.2  Geminate  root 

repetition 

takraar 

renewal 

tajdiid 

10.3  Hamzated  root 

founding 

taJsiis 

e 

visa 

ta’shiira 

e 

SjAmj  Lj 

congratulating 

tahniJa 

heating 

tadfi’a 

10.4  Assimilated  root 

unification 

tawHiid 

-U-=k.  JJ 

clarification 

tawDUH 

10.5  Hollow  root 

creation 

takwiin 

appointing 

tacyiin 

photographing 

taSwiir 

change 

taghyiir 

10.6  Defective  root 

naming 

tasmiya 

A 

covering 

taghtiya 

a_x1ojl3 

10.7  Doubly  weak 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  doubly  weak  Form  II  verbal  nouns. 

10.7.1  Hamzated  and  defective 

carrying  out;  taJdiya 

performing 

10.7.2  Hamzated  and  hollow 

e 

assistance  taJyiid 

10.7.3  Hollow  and  defective 

greeting,  salutation  tciHiyya 

10.8  Borrowing  from  Form  I 

Occasionally  a Form  II  verb  uses  a verbal  noun  derived  from  Form  I: 

singing  ghinaaJ  praying,  prayer  Salaat 
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10.9  Examples  of  Form  II  verbal  nouns  in  context 


tadfi’at-un  markaziyyat-un 
central  heating 


taqriir-u  maSiir-i-hi 
self-determination  (‘deciding  its 
future’) 


isjjl-lU  pi  jJJI  jit  * 

ta'yiin-u  l-liwaaU  mudiir-an  li-l-daaJirat-i 
appointing  the  general  as  director  of  the 
department 


CiM  i v . I | ."l  I 

al-taghyiiraat-u  l-siyaasi iyyat-u 
political  changes 


11  Form  II  participles 

Form  II  participles  occur  as  nouns  and  as  adjectives.  Examples  are  provided  wher- 
ever possible. 


1 1 .1  Form  II  active  participle  (AP):  mufaccil 

11.1.1  Sound/regular  root 


coordinator; 

munassiq 

smuggler 

organizer 

inspector 

mufattish 

drug/s 

11.1.2  Geminate  root 

editor 

muHarrir 

analyst 

muharnb 


t r i , > 

muxaddirj-aat  ol j,a\*  / 


muHallil  * 


11.1.3  Hamzated  root 

muezzin  muJadhdhin  congratulating  muhanniJ 

11.1.4  Assimilated  root 

connecting  muwaSSil  Ju-a  ju> 


11.1.5  Hollow  root 

distinctive  mumayyiz  creator;  mukawwin  uj^> 

component 


11.1.6  Defective  root 

The  active  participle  of  defective  roots  is  inflected  as  a defective  noun  or  adjective 
(declension  six)  and  ends  with  the  defective  marker  of  kasratayn: 

t . > t , > 

praying4  muSall-in  singer/singing  mughann-in 


4 Also,  ‘person  in  prayer.’ 
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11.1.7  Examples  of  Form  II  active  participles  in  context 


fii  cumr-in  mubakkir-in 
at  an  early  age 


I VI  ."**1  < < . ' ^ i t l t A 


munassiq-u  nashaaTaat-i  l-Jumam-i 
1-muttaHidat-i 

the  coordinator  of  UN  activities 


muharrib-uu  l-mukhaddir-aat 
drug  smugglers 
(smugglers  of  drugs) 


4->  A.  _i  IAJ  1 JJlXl  1 1 J I A 

muHallil-u  l-shu  ’uun-i  l-siyaasiyyat-i 
l-caskariyyat-i 

political-military  affairs  analyst 


l->  > 1 1 Sj  Ji/IaII  M j » 1 1 J l U Q VI  4 aU  in 

munaZZcimcit-u  l-’aqTaar-i  l-rambiyyat-i  1-muSaddirat-i  li-l-nafT-i 
the  organization  of  Arab  oil-exporting  countries 


1 1 .2  Form  II  passive  participle  (PP):  mufac,al 

11.2.1  Sound/regular  root 


volume;  tome 

mujallad 

triangle 

muthallath 

Cj  a 

square 

murabba c 

12.2  Assimilated  root 

employee 

muwaZZaf 

. Q L".  ^ A 

12.3  Geminate  root 

shattered 

mufakkak 

dlkiLo 

12.4  Hamzated  root 

nationalized 

mu'ammam 

12.5  Hollow  root 

illustrated 

muSawwar 

complicated 

mucaqqad 

cubic;  cubed 

mukaccab 

armed 

musallaH 

successful;  lucky 

muwaffaq 

set,  delineated 

muHaddad 

foundation 

mu'assassa 

appointed. 

mu  cayyan 

designated 


12.6  Defective  root 

The  passive  participle  of  defective  roots  ends  with  Jalif  maqSuura  and  is  inflected 
as  an  indeclinable  noun  or  adjective  (declension  seven). 

educated,  raised;  murabban  covered  mughaTTan 


preserves,  jam 
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11.2.7  Examples  of  Form  II  passive  participles  in  context 


Jxnfta  * .o 

mucjam-un  mufaSSal-un 
a detailed  lexicon 


4 I.uaJI  £j\ 

al-quwwaat-u  l-musallciHcit-u 
the  armed  forces 


fii  mawcid-in  muHaddad-in 
at  a set  time 


maSaaliH-u  mu  ’ammamat-un 
nationalized  interests/assets 


Lfl 

qaamuus-un  muSawwar-un 
an  illustrated  dictionary 


j i a...l | 

al-safiir-u  1-mu‘ayyan-u 
the  ambassador-designate 


fit  S . - - t i f o 

Form  II  Sound  root:  AP:  a PP:  ^ VN:  . ^ j;  ‘to  arrange’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Indicative 

Imperative 

u 

B 

' ' i 

' <? 

• * - 1 

. Ujl 

B 

_ > > > j 

H 

H 

— 

9,9 

B 

1 j 

• u__>j 

0 

'-h^; 

o'+Lfc! 

LaA-f 

Lj-ijj 

uWo3 

9 9 

9 9 

i j 

o 9.9 

H 

9 . 9 

0>H>* 

LhO3 

«■ 

. o 9 9 

ai  t 

ehH>» 

# > 

•j-Hj 

0^ 

- O 9 9 

Cy^yi 

0-H-hJ 
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Form  II  Geminate  root:  t jjZ  AP:  jjL o PP:  jji*  VN:  jl jZ  < ‘to  decide’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

L,i 

**  i 

# i 

jj*' 

• ' e 

JJ 

fit 

j^51 

cii 

JJ*2 

jjH 

off 

JJ*2 

o < 

CjjjZ 

j^5 

dhi 

L SJJ^ 

f , f 

t 

<f .. 

Laljl— m/f 

* - > 

oUj53 

U^53 

L>i 

toff 

obj^ 

jjt. 

JJ±i 

O f . t 

JJ& 

j^5 

IaA— m 

Lu5 

ub.A 

Ls_a— f 

f - f 

\jjl2 

ub^ 

eft 

UjJJ^ 

f . * 

bj->* 

Ojj^ 

wm 

CyjjZ 

Jjj*2 

UJ^5 

off 

ojjH 

OJJ* 

r* 

bj>® 

'jjj^ 

ojj^e 

u-* 

Jjj* 

oft 

OJJ±l 

0j^ 
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Form  II  hamza-initial  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  ‘to  delay' 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 
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Form 


9 " * t*  ' 1 **  * ° 

II  hamza-final  root:  < 13_a  AP:  PP:  Ll^o  VN:  <A\q  1 'to  congratulate’ 


Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


l_a_A  — ni 

1 \ A 

1 ,» 

1 j 

i l \ ^ 

LaJt  — f 

Lj  LLa 

[A1^2 

, f . t 

LLi$J 

LjLa_A 

LA^ 

tAA 

CAA 

<f'  > 

L^j, 

^3  lj-A 

OA^ 

lj  < 

\jH43 

l^llA 

0 toft 

A 1 >t  A 

' ’ Z' 

A11^5 

of  > 

0 # 

A^-4 

e'  ’ 

r* 

AA1-4 

1 J)  * 1 d 1 

B 

fir 

cjjA^rJ 

A* 

Z'  - 

J;LLA 

> ? > 

A^ 

A^-4 

Z ' ' 

6^4rJ 
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Form  II  Defective  root:  Uij  , 

AP:  Jai_a  P 

VN: 

‘to  cover’ 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 


Form  III  triliteral  verb 


24 


1 Basic  characteristics 

1.1  Pattern:  faacal-a  jdJ/ yu-faacil-u  jciL 

Form  III  is  augmented  from  Form  I by  insertion  of  the  long  vowel  /aa/  after  the 
first  radical  of  the  root.  It  has  the  basic  stem  patterns  C1aaC2aC3-  in  the  past  tense 
and  -C1aaC2iC3-  in  the  present  tense,  maintaining  the  long  vowel  in  both  tenses. 

1.2  Meaning 

In  terms  of  meaning,  Form  III  often  has  the  meaning  of  involving  another  person 
in  the  action.  For  this  reason  it  is  termed  “associative.”  Related  semantic  modifi- 
cations conveyed  by  this  inflectional  class  include  reciprocal  action,  repeated 
action,  and  attempted  action.1 

1 .3  Transitivity 

Form  III  verbs  are  usually  transitive,  but  may  occasionally  be  intransitive. 

1 .4  Inflection 

A distinctive  inflectional  characteristic  of  Form  III  verbs  is  that  the  present  tense 
subject-marker  vowel  is  Dummci  and  the  present  tense  stem  vowel  is  kasra  (yu- 
saacid-u). 

2 Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root 

These  verbs  are  examples  of  Form  III  sound  triliteral  roots: 
to  experience  maams-a/yu-mciaris-u  ^jLoj  / 

to  defend  daafac-a/yu-daafic-u  / £_ilj 

to  assist,  help  saacad-a/yu-saacid-u  JlC-  1 KIJ  j \ C 1_UJ 

to  observe  raaqab-a/yu-maqib-u  / yalj 

1 For  an  extensive  analysis  of  Form  111  and  its  semantic  implications,  see  Fleisch  1979, 11:288-301. 
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2.1  Associative  meaning 

Arabic  Form  III  associative  verbal  concepts  are  often  directly  transitive  whereas 
English  would  need  to  use  the  word  “with”  to  indicate  reciprocality  or  associa- 
tiveness: 


to  correspond  with  (s.o.) 
to  share  with  (s.o.) 
to  deal  with  (s.o.,  s.th.) 
to  compete  with  (s.o.) 


raasal-a/yu-raasil-u 

shaarak-a/yu-shaarik-u 

caalaj-a/yu-caalij-u 

saabaq-a/yu-saabiq-u 


J—Lhj  / cMj 

d jl  j djl— UJ 

^^4  / ^JLc 

/ 3-?^* 


3 Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  III 

It  is  rare  to  find  geminate  roots  in  Form  III.  The  ones  that  do  exist  have  two  variant 
patterns:  one  where  the  identical  consonants  are  written  together  with  a shadda 
and  one  where  they  are  written  separately,  with  an  intervening  fatHa.  The  follow- 
ing stem  patterns  occur:  C,aaC2C2-a  (faa“-)  and  C,aaC2aC2-a  (faa‘a(-)  in  the  past 
tense,  and  yu-C,aaC2C2  - ( yu-faa,  r - or  yu-C,aaC2iC2  - (yu-faalic-)  in  the  present.2 

to  punish  qaaSaS-a/yu-qaaSiS-u  j 


4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  III 

The  hamza  may  occur  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  position  in  the  triliteral  root. 
Depending  on  its  position,  and  the  surrounding  vowels,  the  hamza  may  have  to 
change  its  seat  when  the  verb  inflects  for  person  and  tense. 


4.1  Initial  /7amza 

In  Form  III,  initial  hamza  merges  with  the  long  vowel  -aa  of  the  first  syllable  in  the 
past  tense  and  it  written  as  one  3 *alif  with  madda.  In  the  present  tense,  initial 
hamza  sits  on  a waaw  seat  because  it  is  preceded  by  the  Damma  of  the  person- 
marking prefix: 

to  censure,  to  blame  ’aaxadh-a/yu-’aaxidh-u 

to  consult  Jaamar-a/yu-Jaamir-u 

4.2  Medial  hamza 

The  medial  hamza  sits  aloof  in  the  past  tense  of  Form  III.  5 In  the  present  tense  it 
sits  on  a yaaJ  seat  because  it  is  followed  by  a kasra. 


jj*.  I^j  j jjk  I 


2 See  Wright  1967, 1:71  for  further  discussion  of  this  variation. 

5 This  is  because  it  is  situated  after  a long  vowel  \aa\  and  before  a short  vowel  /a/.  It  would  have  an 

■’alif  seat,  but  the  general  rule  is  that  two  Jalifs  cannot  follow  each  other  in  Arabic  script,  so  the 

hamza  here  floats  aloof. 
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to  match;  to  be  suitable  for  laaJam-a/yu-laaJim-u  j 

to  question,  interrogate  saa’al-a/yu-saa'il-u  JjLu^  / J*Lu 

4.3  Final  hamza 

Final  hamza  sits  on  an  ’alif  seat  in  the  past  tense  and  on  ayaa  ’ seat  in  the  present 
tense,  but  because  it  is  the  final  consonant  in  the  stem,  the  seat  of  the  hamza  may 
shift  with  inflectional  suffixes. 

to  surprise 

to  reward;  to  be 

commensurate  with 

5 Assimilated  roots  in  Form  III 

Assimilated  roots,  where  the  first  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa\  are  inflected  as 
sound  roots  in  Form  III;  the  waaw  or yaaJ  is  stable. 

to  agree  with  waafaq-a/yu-waafiq-u  Jil / Jjilj 

to  face,  confront  waajah-a/yu-waajih-u  a^.1  j 

6 Hollow  roots  in  Form  III 

Hollow  roots  behave  as  strong  roots  in  Form  III,  the  waaw  or  yaa  J that  is  the  second 
radical  functions  as  a consonant. 

to  answer 

to  try,  attempt 

to  consult  with 

to  be  gentle  with 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  III 

Defective  roots,  where  the  final  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa  \ behave  as  -aa/-ii 
verbs  in  Form  III.  They  depend  on  the  stem  vowel  for  the  nature  of  the  final  radi- 
cal, and  the  stem  vowel  is  consistently  /a/  in  the  past  tense  and  /i/  in  the  present 
tense. 

to  call;  summon;  invite  naadaa/yu-naadii 

to  compete  (with)  baaraa/yu-baarii 

to  endure,  to  suffer  (s.th.)  raanaa/yu-caanii 


jaawab-a/yu-jaawib-u  j ojU 

Haawal-a/yu-Haawil-u  / J jU 

shaawar-a/yu-shaawir-u  / jjUl 

laayan-a/yu-laayin-u 


faaja  '-a/yu-faaj i ’-u  j 

kaafa  ’-a/yu-kaafi  ’-u  / lil£ 
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8  Doubly  weak  roots  in  Form  III 

Hollow  and  defective: 

to  be  equivalent  to;  saawaa/yu-saawii  ^jLuj  / <. 
to  equalize 


9  Examples  of  Form  III  verbs  in  context 

A al'^-A  . ~.l  * A -v  j • ^1  -v  ' 

t u-HaaDir-u  fii  j aami caat-in  muxtalifa t-in. 
She  lectures  at  different  universities. 


. I i hi  i ■ .1 

sa-yu-saafir-u  ghad-an. 

He  will  travel  tomorrow. 


.laouj  VI  ...  1 1 A iml  im  II  ^Ll^j  VI  ^cJLxj  A ' \^\ 

fii  kutub-i-hi  yu-caalij-ti  l-’awDaa  c-a  l-siyaasiyyat-a  fii  l-sharq-i  l-’awsaT-i. 
In  his  books  he  deals  with  political  conditions  in  the  Middle  East. 


sa-yu-qaaSiS-uuna-hu. 
They  will  punish  him. 


■ 0-° 

yu-(aanii  min-a  l-tamazzuq-i. 

It  suffers  from  fragmentation. 


10  Form  III  verbal  noun 

The  verbal  noun  of  Form  III  verbs  takes  two  basic  forms:  mufaacala  and  fieaal. 
Usually,  one  of  these  verbal  nouns  is  used  for  a particular  Form  III  verb,  but 
occasionally,  a verb  may  use  both  of  these  Form  III  verbal  nouns,  with  either 
equivalent  or  slightly  different  meanings.  For  example: 

Form:  Form  III  Haawar-a  ‘talk,  debate,  argue’ 

argument,  muHaawara  conversation,  Hiwaar 

dispute  dialogue 

Form:  Form  III  kaafaH-a  to  combat,  fight,  struggle’ 

confrontation,  mukaafaHa  fight,  battle,  kifaaH 

battle  strife 

For  the  most  part,  however,  one  of  these  two  verbal  nouns  suffices  for  a Form  III 
verb.  Both  of  these  verbal  noun  patterns  take  the  sound  feminine  plural. 


10.1  Sound/regular  root 

mufaa'alci  a-LcLLa 


lecture 

muHaaDara 

1 -y  .ft 

debate 

munaaqasha 

a r.  ■ a 1 \j\ 

boycott 

muqaaTaca 

AjlLjLLo 

initiative 

mubaadara 

jLi_o 

review 

muraajaca 

A * lj^ 

conversation 

mukaalama 
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ficaal  JL*_i 

struggle  niDaal  JLa:  struggle  jihaad 

combat  kifaaH  defense  difaac  ^Uj 

10.2  Hamzated  root 

10.2.1  Hamza  initial 

The  hamza  sits  on  a waaw  seat. 

censure,  mu’aaxadha  ^ consultation;  mu’aamara  i 

blame  plotting 

10.2.2  Hamza  medial 

In  these  verbal  nouns,  the  hamza  “floats”  aloof  by  itself  and  has  no  chair, 
suitability;  appropriateness  mulaa  'ama  wM* 

questioning,  interrogation  musaa  ’ala 

10.2.3  Hamza  final 

In  these  verbal  nouns,  hamza  sits  on  Jalif. 

surprise  mufaaja’a  6Li.LL»  reward  mukaafa’a 

10.3  Assimilated  root 

The  assimilated  root  behaves  as  a sound  root  in  the  Form  III  verbal  noun, 
agreement  muwaafaqa  <_Lal ^ balance  muwaazana 

10.4  Hollow  root 

The  hollow  root  behaves  as  a sound  root  in  the  Form  III  verbal  noun. 

attempt  muHaawala  jl  ^ vicinity  jiwaar 

negotiation  mufaawaDa  dialogue;  Hiwaar 

conversation 

10.5  Defective  root 

In  verbal  nouns  of  defective  Form  III  verbs,  the  second  radical  is  followed  by  an 
’alif  and  taaJ  marbuuTa. 

legal  defense  muHaamaat  suffering,  mucaanaat 

enduring 

equality  musaawaat  &l  competition,  mubaaraat  SljU* 

match 
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10.6  Examples  of  Form  III  verbal  nouns  in  context 


d .A  1 1 a 

mukaalamat-un  tiliifuu n iyya t-u n 
a telephone  conversation 


A * \ . ^ a-A 

muHaafaZat-u  San1' a a’ -a 
the  province  of  Sanaa 


~ * '■ ■ ' I > \ * ">  SjLc.1  a > ■ ■■  I i a i 
bi-munaasabat-i  3icaadat-i  tacyiin-i  l-shaykh-i 
on  the  occasion  of  the  re-appointment  of 
the  sheikh 


sibaaq-u  l-xayl-i 
horse  racing 


wizaarat-u  l-difaac-i 
ministry  of  defense 


! V 

laa  mu’aaxadhat-al 
No  offense  [intended]! 


A-liuLfl  Jj  Vjl  ^ a JJU 

bacd-a  muHaawalaat-in  1 iddat-in  faashilat-in 
after  several  failed  attempts 


O I j 1 i A 1 1 £ 1 jj-o 

Siraal-ti  1-HaDaaraat-i 
culture  wars 

(‘the  struggle  of  cultures’) 


11  Form  III  participles 

Form  III  participles  occur  as  nouns  and  as  adjectives.  In  some  cases  they  occur  in 
both  functions. 

1 1 .1  Form  III  active  participle  (AP):  mufaa'il 

11.1.1  Sound/regular  root 


lecturer 

muHaaDir 

J ■ 1 -v  rt 

similar 

mumaathil 

JjLla 

assistant 

musaacid 

\C  1 ^ 

contemporary 

mucaaSir 

farmer 

muzaaric 

adjacent 

mutaaxim 

^ ^ l_Lo 

observer 

muraaqib 

- >-d  j-a 

appropriate 

munaasib 

11.1.2  Hamzated  root 

The  final  root  hamza  sits  on  a yaaJ  because  it  is  preceded  by  kasra. 
surprising  mufaaji 3 

11.1.3  Assimilated  root 

Assimilated  roots  behave  as  sound  roots  in  the  Form  III  AP. 
citizen  muwaaTin 
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11.1.4  Hollow  root 

Hollow  roots  also  behave  as  sound  roots  in  the  Form  III  AP. 


on  duty 

munaawib 

■ 'jl  ' ^ 

neutral 

muHaayid 

neighboring,  adjacent 

mujaawir 

11.1.5  Defective  root 

The  Form  III  defective  root  AP  falls  into  declension  six,  the  defective  declension, 
where  the  indefinite  form  of  the  noun  shows  the  final  root  consonant  as  two  kas- 
ras  in  the  nominative  and  genitive  cases.  See  Chapter  7,  section  5.4.3. 

lawyer  muHaamin  ^ ^ 


11.1.6  Examples  of  Form  III  APs  in  context 


bud  I j \ a ' I 

al-funuun-u  l-mu'aaSirat-u 
contemporary  arts 

Qjl  *1 A II  Jet-jl  .All 

al-DaabiT-u  l-munaawib-u 
the  officer  on  duty 

^ \c 

calaa  l-maqcad-i  l-mujaciwir-i. 
on  the  adjacent  seat 


‘Lubjbudl  JjjJI 
al-duwal-u  1-mu‘aariDat-u 
the  opposing  states 

aJj j 

dawlat-un  muHaayidat-un 
a neutral  country 

muHciam-uuna  J amriikiyy-uuna 
American  lawyers 


1 1 .2  Form  III  passive  participle  (PP):  mufaa'al 

This  particular  type  of  passive  participle  is  infrequent,  but  does  exist: 
blessed  mubaarak  djLu> 

djl  IaJI  j'  * j j (j  "■ . 

shahr-u  ramaDaan-a  l-mubaarak-u 
the  blessed  month  of  Ramadan 
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Form  III  hamza-final  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  ‘to  surprise' 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 
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Form  III  Assimilated  root:  a^.1  jj  < a^.1  j AP:  a^.1  PP:  a_^J  VN:  ‘to  face,  confront’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

L»i 

^ >b 

A^b» 

A^b' 

A^b  1 

■->$  >b 

A^.1 

^b3 

<^b 

m 

^*4^b 

Of^b3 

1/4^-b3 

cr^b3 

^4?*b 

^4^JJ 

Of^b3 

Lftlii— m/f 

uU^b3 

U-^b 

oW^-b3 

o . j j 

j-A 

A_^.lj 

AaI  jj 

c^.lj 

E9 

':1a4?‘JJ 

^b3 

Iaa— m 

W^b 

oU^U* 

U-^bi 

LaJb  — f 

^ ">$  >b 

uU^b3 

U^-b3 

We-b3 

uU^b3 

A_aJ 

uA^^J2 

b+^b3 

Mg 

ESB 

oA^^J2 

s 

6^4^  b 

64^  b3 

u^b3 

64^*  b3 

o4^b 

6i4^JJ 

64^  b3 

r* 

b4^b 

oif?-b 

b4^bi 

b4^bi 

IB 

64^b 

64^  b* 

64^  bi 

o4^U> 

o4^JJ 

o4^bi 
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Form  III  Hollow  root:  Jjl  AP:  PP:  VN:  4_ljL*_a  ‘to  try’ 


.c-  *l  .e-  ‘ 
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Form  III  Defective  root:  j IAj  < AP:  j Li*  PP:  ^ j ll*  VN:  5 1 j Li*  ‘to  call’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Jussive 

Imperative 

M 

<? 

i 

> 

i 

IBB 

eh 

jU 

^jL»I 

|_ 

c*j  jli 

(^jLu 

jLls 

jli 

JLxJ  J J-J 

oil 

viu  jli 

^jLij 

LjLg 

jLoli; 

j_A 

Cj  jlj 

^jLlj 

^jLlj 

4 

(^jU3 

LaJt—m 

L»jLj 

.jLjjLij 

L»  jLL» 

Ljli* 

Lj^» 

LaJt  — f 

L>jL> 

Loti; 

Lij 

JLjLIj 

liljL. 

^jLlj 

jtij 

li_» 

> 

*■“  ' 1 

jLj 

JjjL^ 

lj  jLIj 

IjjUS 

IjjLj 

JjjLi: 

j# 

^jjL> 

IjjLij 

IjjUj 

bJ>» 

v>* 

clhJ-3^ 

LhJJ^Aj 
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1 Basic  characteristics 

1.1  Pattern:  Jafcal-a  / yu-MI-u 

Form  IV  is  augmented  from  Form  I by  the  prefixing  of  hcnnzci  plus  fatHa  on  the  past 
tense  stem.  It  has  the  stem  pattern  ,aC,C2aC3-  in  the  past  tense  and  the  stem  pat- 
tern yu-C,aC2iC;}-  in  the  present  tense. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  IV  verbs  are  often  causative  of  Form  I.  If  the  Form  I verb  is  intransitive,  Form 
IV  is  transitive;  if  the  Form  I verb  is  transitive,  Form  IV  may  be  doubly  transitive, 
taking  two  objects.  Form  IV  verbs  may  have  meanings  similar  to  Form  II  verbs.  For 
example,  xabbar-a  and  ’axbar-a,  both  mean  ‘to  inform’;  waqqaf-a  and  ’awqaf-a  both 
mean  ‘to  halt,  to  stop.’  Sometimes  the  meanings  of  Form  II  and  Form  IV  verbs  are 
close  but  not  exactly  the  same.  For  example,  callam-a  means  ‘to  teach’  whereas 
■’ aclam-a  means  ‘to  inform.’1 

1 .3  Transitivity 

Form  IV  verbs  are  usually  transitive  and  sometimes  doubly  transitive.2  Intransitive 
Form  IV  is  rare.3 

A doubly  transitive  Form  IV  verb  may  take  two  objects.  It  often  has  the  option  of 
marking  the  indirect  object  (or  beneficiary)  with  a dative-marking  preposition 
such  as  !i-.4 

jUI  14 — tira at  tm 

sa-yu-cTii-haa  l-tadhkarat-a. 

He  will  give  her  the  ticket. 

1 Sterling  1904,  51-53  lists  four  other  less  common  semantic  modifications  of  Form  IV:  “finding 
|estimative|,”  “change,”  “motion  to,"  and  “to  be  in  season,”  with  examples  from  Classical  Arabic. 
Wright  1967, 1:34-36  gives  also  a denominative  meaning  for  Form  IV. 

2 Kouloughli  1994,  203  estimates  80  percent  of  Form  IV  verbs  are  transitive. 

3 One  example  is:  “to  grow  dark”  3 aZlam-a/yu-Zlim-u  j 

4 For  more  on  double  accusatives  and  use  of  dative-marking  prepositions,  see  Chapter  4,  section  2.5. 
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1 .4  Inflection 

Inflectional  characteristics  of  Form  IV  verbs  include: 

(1)  the  present  tense  subject-marker  vowel  is  Damma  and  the  present  tense 
stem  vowel  is  kasra  (J akmal-a/yu-kmil-u ). 

(2)  the  prefixed  hamza  plus  fatHa  in  the  past  tense  disappears  in  the  present 
tense,  replaced  by  the  subject  markers.5 

(3)  the  prefixed  hamza  in  the  past  tense  is  stable  (hamzat  al-qaTc ) and  is  not 
deleted  when  pronounced  after  a vowel. 

2 Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root:  afal-a  j*ii  / yu-f  il-u  jxL 

These  verbs  are  examples  of  Form  IV  sound  triliteral  roots: 


to  include,  insert 

’adraj-a/yu-drij-u 

/ £->jl 

to  disturb,  bother 

J azc aj-a/yu-zcij-u 

gf-j*  / 

to  announce 

°aclan-alyu-clin-u 

to  supervise 

’ash  raf-a/yu-sh  rif-u 

to  send 

3 arsal-a/yu-rsil-u 

/ J-j 

to  please 

’afab-a/yu-'jib-u 

3 Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  IV:  afa'  -a  /yu-fcc-i  ^ 

The  geminate  root  in  Form  IV  behaves  very  much  as  Form  I geminates.  The  gemi- 
nate or  doubled  consonant  is  doubled  and  written  with  shadda  when  followed  by 
a vowel  suffix  and  it  separates  into  two  separate  consonants  when  followed  by  a 
suffix  that  begins  with  a consonant. 

to  feel,  perceive,  sense  J aHass-a/yu-Hiss-u  ^^2  / 

to  like,  to  love  •’ aHabb-a/yu-Hibb-u  . j 

to  persist  in,  insist  on  J aSarr-a/yu-Sirr-u  calaa 

to  prepare  Jal'add-a/yu-cidd-u  ^ / jcl 


5 This  has  the  effect  of  making  unvoweled  Form  IV  verbs  resemble  Form  I verbs  in  written  Arabic. 
For  verbs  which  exist  in  both  forms  (for  example,  Sadar-a/ ya-Sdur-u  j '■— _>  J ‘to  emanate,  come 

out’  and  ’aSdar-a/yu-Sdir-u  jiuaj  j ‘to  publish’),  context  is  used  to  disambiguate  form  as  well 
as  meaning. 
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4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  IV 

4.1  Initial  /zamza 

In  Form  IV,  initial  root  hamza  merges  with  the  prefix  hamza  in  the  past  tense  and 
they  are  written  as  one  Jalif  with  a madda  over  it.  In  the  present  tense,  initial 
hamza  sits  on  a waaw  seat  because  it  is  preceded  by  the  Damma  of  the  person- 
marking prefix: 

to  believe,  have  faith  3aaman-a/yu-3min-u 

to  rent  out,  to  lease  Jaajar-a/yu-3jir-u 

4.2  Medial  hamza 

The  medial  hamza  sits  on  an  3alif  seat  in  the  past  tense.  In  the  present  tense  it  sits 
on  a yaa3  seat  because  it  is  followed  by  a kasra. 

to  comply  with  someone’s  request  3as3al-a/yu-s3il-u  j JL J 

4.3  Final  hamza 

Final  hamza  may  sit  on  an  J alif  seat  in  the  past  tense,  but  because  it  is  the  final  con- 
sonant in  the  stem,  the  scat  of  hamza  may  shift  with  certain  suffixes: 

to  set  up,  establish  3ansha3-a  / yu-nshi  ’-u  / LLl 

to  extinguish  ViTfa  ’-a/yu-TjV-u  ^ aU_,  j uLl 

5 Assimilated  roots  in  Form  IV:  af  al-a  /yuu-  il-u  j*.** 

In  the  past  tense  of  Form  IV,  the  initial  waaw  or  yaa3  of  the  assimilated  root 
behaves  as  a regular  consonant.  In  the  present  tense,  however,  it  assimilates  to  the 
vowel  /u/  of  the  subject-marking  prefix  and  becomes  long  /uu/. 

to  explain,  clarify  3 awDaH-a/yuuDiH-u 

to  halt,  stop  3awqaf-a/yuuqif-u 

to  awaken  3ayqaZ-a/yuuqiZ-u  / haj 

to  bring,  convey  3awSal-a/yuuSil-u  J^> jl 

‘to  cause  to  arrive’ 

j*  * - ^ 

6 Hollow  roots  in  Form  IV:  afaal-a/ yu-fiil-u 

The  semi-consonants  waaw  and  yaa3  of  hollow  roots  in  Form  IV  show  up  as  3alif 
(long  stem)  and  fatHa  (short  stem)  in  the  past  tense  and  yaa3  and  kasra  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  stem.  The  pattern  is  3 afaal-a/  yu-fiil-u.  Examples  of  both  stems  are  given 
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in  both  tenses:  in  addition  to  the  standard  citation  form  of  third  person  mascu- 
line singular,  first  person  singular  (in  the  past),  and  third  person  feminine  plural 
(in  the  present). 

to  broadcast  Jadhaac-a  (3adhac-tu)  31)  ^Ijl 

/yu-dhiic-u  (yudhic-na)  (o^) 

to  manage,  administer  J adaar-a  (’adar-tu)  (cjjjI)  jU 

/yu-diir-u  (yu-dir-na) 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  IV:  afaa  / yu-fii 

Defective  roots,  where  the  final  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yau\  behave  as  -aafH  verbs 
in  Form  IV.  They  depend  on  the  stem  vowel  for  the  nature  of  the  final  radical,  and 
the  stem  vowel  is  consistently  /a/  in  the  past  tense  and  /f/  in  the  present  tense. 

to  eliminate  Jalghaa/yu-lghi  / Lri_ll 

« - <•  * 

to  conduct,  to  run  Jajraa/yu-jrii 

to  throw;  to  deliver  (a  speech)  Jalqaa/yu-lqii  j 

o - o ^ 

to  give  Ja('Taa/yu-cTii  ^34  / 

8 Doubly  weak  roots  in  Form  IV 

8.1  Hamza- initial,  hollow,  and  defective 

to  shelter,  accommodate  Jaawaa/yu-’wn6 7  < 

(from  ’-w-y  ‘to  seek  refuge’) 

8.2  Hamza- medial  and  defective 

to  show  (s.o.  s.th.)  •’ araa/yu-rii 7 

(‘to  cause  to  see’)  (from  r-’-y  ‘to  see’) 

8.3  Hamza-fm\  and  hollow 

to  harm,  to  hurt  3asaa  ’-a/yu-siiJ-u 

9.  Exclamatory  Form  IV  (fi  l al-ta  ajjub  j*i>) 

A Form  IV  verb  in  the  citation  form  (3  m.sg.  past  tense)  may  be  used  in  written  Arabic 
preceded  by  the  function  word  maa  to  indicate  surprise,  wonder,  or  astonishment 

6 The  initial  root  humza  merges  with  the  prefix  hamza  in  the  past  tense  and  the  initial  vowel  /a/ 
lengthens  to  /aa/. 

7 This  verb  in  Form  IV  has  lost  its  root  hamza  completely  and  inflects  as  a defective  -aa/-ii  verb. 
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at  a certain  quality  or  characteristic  of  something  or  someone.  It  is  followed  by  a 
noun  in  the  accusative,  or  a pronoun  suffix  that  denotes  the  possessor  of  the  qual- 
ity. The  occurrence  of  this  construction  in  media  Arabic  is  rare,  but  it  is  found  in 
literary  contexts. 

The  verbs  used  in  this  type  of  construction  are  usually  related  to  adjectival  roots 
and  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “adjectival  verbs.”8  They  are  also  termed  “verbs 
of  surprise  or  admiration”  (Cowan  1964,  177).  Cantarino  describes  the  word  fol- 
lowing maa  as  “an  elative  in  the  accusative  of  exclamation”  (1974-76, 11:210),  that 
is,  as  a comparative  adjective.  See  also  in  this  book  Chapter  7,  section  5.3.3.12  on 
“less  frequent  accusatives.” 

• dl  JaaI  Co 
maa  ’ajmal-a  l-bint-a ! 

How  beautiful  the  girl  is! 

10  Examples  of  Form  IV  verbs  in  context 

. & ' ■ ./*s  Q ' 1 

fa-’awDaH-at  maa  ta-qSid-u-hu. 

She  clarified  what  she  meant. 

. C-Lliul  ■ ^ « V 

laa  yu-Diif-u  ’ashyaa’-a  jadiidat-an. 

It  does  not  add  anything  new  (‘new 
things’). 

• Cj y I <Li_UI  .M  y i ^y_oJ  a J.Aaj  t*ll  \ *, 
hunaaka  J afDaliyyat-un  li-man  yu-jiid-u 

l-lughat-a  l-  ’inkliiziyyat-a. 

There  is  a preference  for  whomever  is 
proficient  in  English. 

11  Verbal  noun  of  Form  IV:  if  aal  juii 

The  verbal  noun  of  Form  IV  normally  has  the  pattern  ’if  aal. 

11.1  Sound/regular  root 

announcement  Ylaan  jUd  sending  ’irsaal 

disturbance,  bother  ’izcaaj  bankruptcy  ’iflaas 

8 See  Abboud  and  McCarus  1976,  Part  2:272. 

9 These  examples  are  taken  from  The  MUCAS  Grammar  1965,  239.  See  also  Fischer  2002,  80 


JC-j| 


’ajraa  muHaadathaat-in  mac-a  bacD-i 
l-mas-’uul-iina. 

He  conducted  talks  with  some  officials. 
. 1 > 1 

’ahdaa-nii  kitaab-an  qayyim-an. 

He  gave  me  a valuable  book. 

• l ft*" I ! 

’a‘  rab-at ' an  J asaf-i-haa . 

She  expressed  her  sorrow. 


! — ftlaji  La 

maa  ’ alTaf-a-hum !9 
How  nice  they  are! 
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1 1 .2  Geminate  root 

The  geminate  root  maintains  the  Jicfaal  pattern,  splitting  the  doubled  consonant: 


perception, 

sensation 

3iHsaas  tjuLu^j 

preparation 

3icdaad 

injury,  harm 

3iDraar  J 

insistence, 

3iSraar 

persistence 


11.3  Hamzated  root 

11.3.1  Hamza-initial  root 

The  verbal  noun  of  hamza-initial  roots  in  Form  IV  lengthens  the  kasra  of  the  initial 
syllable  into  long  /ii/  and  deletes  the  root  hamza: 

faith  3iimaan  (‘instead  jLJ  rent,  renting  Jiijaar  (‘instead  jUJ 
of  JiJmaan)  of  3i3jaar) 

11.3.2  Hamza-Mnal  root 

In  this  verbal  noun,  the  hamza  sits  aloof  after  the  3alif 

establishment,  J inshaa 3 extinguishing  JiTfaaJ  *ULI 

setting  up 

1 1 .4  Assimilated  root:  3iieaal  JUJ 

In  the  verbal  nouns  of  Form  IV  assimilated  verbs,  the  initial  waaw  or  yaa3  of  the 
root  is  assimilated  to  the  kasra  /i/  of  the  initial  hamza,  and  it  lengthens  to  /ii/,  i.e., 
3ifaal  becomes  3iicaal. 


clarification 

3iiDaaH 

bringing, 

conveying 

•’ iiSaal 

JL-**! 

stopping, 

3iiqaaf 

awakening 

3iiqaaZ 

JiLLJ 

halting 


11.5  Hollow  root:  7/aa/a  aJUI 

The  verbal  noun  of  Form  IV  hollow  roots  is  ’ ifaala  2Ulil,  ending  with  taa 3 marbuuTa. 
inflicting  3iSaaba  a_>L^I  administration  ’idaara  Sjljl 

broadcasting  3idhaaca  Uljl  repetition  3icaada  SjLcI 

1 1 .6  Defective  root:  9ifcaa 3 

In  the  Form  IV  verbal  noun  of  defective  verbs,  the  defective  semi-consonant  (waaw 
or  yaa3)  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  hamza,  i.e.,  3ifcaal  becomes  3ifcaa 3 *L*jj. 

elimination  3ilghaa3  *UJI  conducting  3ijraa3  J^aJ 

giving  3icTaa3  delivery  (of  a speech)  JilqaaJ  c-Lill 
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11.7  Examples  of  Form  IV  verbal  nouns  in  context 

jl  ifl VI  ^Lxjl  ^»jdl  • *a  1 -«  ■■■  I 

in'aash-u  1-iqtiSaad-i  Hs'aaf-u  l-difaac-i  l-madaniyy-i  l-fawriyy-u 

reviving  the  economy  emergency  civil  defense  aid 

olji  JLujjl  V 

laa  yu-riid-u  Jirsaal-a  quwwaat-in  J amriikiyyat-in  ’ilaa  l-xaarij-i. 

He  doesn’t  want  to  send  American  forces  abroad. 

jL&jl  JjLi.  jLajI  a K."..  ^ 

Haawal-a  J inqaadh-a  Hayaat-i  rajul-in.  mushkilat-u  J idmaan-i  l-mukhaddir-aat-i 
He  tried  to  save  a man’s  life.  the  problem  of  drug  addiction 

OiJ  ^LCLaVI  J0UL1I 

bayt-un  li-l-iijaar-i  ’iiqaaZ-u  l-ihtimaam-i 

a house  for  rent  the  awakening  of  interest 

12  Form  IV  participles 

Form  IV  participles  occur  as  nouns  and  as  adjectives.  In  some  cases  they  occur  in 
both  functions. 

12.1  Form  IV  active  participle  (AP):  mufcil 


12.1.1  Sound/regular  root 


Muslim 

muslim 

possible 

mumkin 

supervisor;  supervising 

mushrif 

i — S^.Zu..a 

rainy 

mumTir 

o > 

-A  -A 

director  (stage  or  screen) 

muxrij 

snowy 

muthlij 

nJlo 

12.1.2  Geminate  root:  mufiec  ^ 

The  final  two  consonants  of  the  geminate  root  are  written  together,  with  no  inter- 
vening vowel.  Thus  instead  of  being  in  the  pattern  muficl , they  are  of  the  pattern 
muficc  (*Jlo 

tedious,  boring 

mumill 

injurious, 

harmful 

muDirr 

insistent,  determined 

muSirr 

— 

preparing, 

preparer 

mucidd 

12.1.3  Hamzated  root 

12.1.3.1  Hamza- INITIAL 

faithful 

mu’min 

regrettable 

muJsif  * 
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12.1.3.2  Hamza- final: 

founder  munshiJ  mistaken  muxTi 3 


12.1.4  Assimilated  root:  muu  il  J* ^ 

In  this  root  type,  the  initial  waaw  assimilates  to  the  Damma  of  the  miim- prefix  and 
yields  a long  /-uu-/  as  the  first  vowel. 


clarifying 

muuDiH 

consignor,  depositor 

muudi1' 

originator 

muujid 

'-V  J-n 

deep-reaching 

muughil 

12.1.5  Hollow  root:  mufiil  JA* 

ocean 

muHHT 

I— J a 

manager;  director 

mudiir 

jjid 

broadcaster 

mudhiic 

beneficial 

mufiid 

12.1.6  Defective  root:  muf  in  ^ 

giver;  giving 

mucTin 

mufti,  giver  of  formal 

muftin 

legal  opinions 


12.1.7  Examples  of  Form  IV  APs  in  context 

j ■ a 1 1 a \ -v  HI  a Art  11  a_icLuj^JI  ^ jalj 

al-lajnat-u  l-mushrifat-u  bi-taqdiim-i  kull-i  l-musaacadat-i  l-mumkinat-i 

the  supervising  committee  by  offering  all  possible  aid 

bi-surcat-in  mudhhilat-in  shay'-un  mu  ’sif-un  jidd-an 

with  amazing  speed  a very  regrettable  thing 

^ ...  It-,  VI  h i -n.  ftll  ^ ">4aJI  a_^. L a ijj 

al-muHiiT-u  l-JaTlasiyy-u  samaaHat-u  l-muftii 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  His  Eminence  the  Mufti 

12.2  Form  IV  passive  participle  (PP):  mufcal  j*io 


12.2.1  Sound/regular  root 

lexicon  mucjam 

-V  « A 

compacted 

mudmaj 

singular  word  mufrad 

attache,  officer 

mulHaq 

12.2.2  Geminate  root:  mufacc  ^ 

The  final  two  consonants  of  the  root  fall  together,  with  no  intervening  vowel. 


ready,  prepared  mucadd 
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12.2.3  Hamzated  root 

foundation,  establishment;  munshaJa  SLiilo 
installation 


12.2.4  Assimilated  root:  muual 

summary  muujaz 


12.2.5  Hollow  root:  mufaal  jl*a 

melted,  dissolved  mudhaab 


injured,  afflicted  muSaab 


12.2.6  Defective  root:  muf  an  ^*1* 

abolished;  abrogated  mulghan 


cast  off;  discarded  mulqan 


12.2.7  Examples  of  Form  IV  PPs  in  context 

A_kfll  II  ^ \ la 

mulHaq-u  l-shw’uun-i  l-thaqaafiyyat-i 
cultural  affairs  attache 

^ > * A 

mu‘jam-un  mufaSSal-un 
a detailed  lexicon 

jLiik.Vl  j_^^a 

muujaz-u  l-Jaxbaar-i 
summary  of  the  news 


<Lfc  j^a  4_LL*. 

Halqat-un  mufraghat-un 
a vicious  circle  (‘a  seamless  circle’) 

qurS-un  mudmaj-un 
a compact  disk 

c-LaJI  i*i^ VI 

al-’uuksijiin-it  l-mudhaab-u  fii  l-maa  J-i 
oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
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Form  IV  Sound  root:  * J—jl  AP:  PP'  J" VN:  j!  *t0  sen 
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Form  IV  Geminate  root:  jju  « j£.l  AP:  jj«_o  PP:  jjl*  VN:  jlac.1  ‘to  prepare’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

aJA£- 


Also  ; j j-»-j  ; ; IjjjLS  ; jjjo  ; jjjH  ; jjjlj  ; I jjjaj  ; I 

"Also  ; ljac.1  ; I jjjx.1 
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Form  IV  hamza-final:  •£* 1» . U^>l  AP. 


PP:  l VN:  ‘to  establish’ 


Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 
Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 
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Form  W Hollow  root: 


‘t 


Ijl  AP: 


PP: 


VN:  U jl  ‘to  broadcast' 
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Form  IV  Defective:  AP:  PP;  VN:  *lijl  ‘to  abolish’ 


Form  V triliteral  verb 


26 


1 Basic  characteristics 

1 .1  Pattern:  tafaccal-a  j [xj&/ya-tafaccal-u 

Form  V verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  the  medial  consonant 
of  the  triliteral  root  is  doubled  (as  in  Form  II)  and  a prefix  ta-  is  added  to  the  stem.1 
In  the  present  tense,  the  subject-marking  prefix  vowel  is  fatHa  and  the  two  stem 
vowels  ar e fatHa.  Form  V verbs  thus  have  the  stem  patterns  taC,aC2C2aC3-  in  the 
past  tense  and  ya-taC,aC2C2aC3-  in  the  present.2 

1.2  Meaning 

In  many  cases  Form  V is  the  reflexive  of  the  Form  II  verb,  meaning  that  the  action 
expressed  in  Form  II  is  done  to  or  happens  to  one’s  self.  This  is  sometimes  referred 
to  by  grammarians  as  mediopassive.3  Form  V may  also  be  resultative  of  Form  II, 
showing  the  result  of  the  Form  II  action,  e.g.,  kassar-tu-haa  fa-takassar-at  ‘I  broke  it 
(Form  II)  and  it  broke  (Form  V).’4  Other  semantic  modifications  embodied  in  this 
form  include  gradual  progress  in  an  activity  or  state  (e.g.,  taHassan-a  ‘to  improve,’ 
tadaxxal-a  ‘to  meddle,  to  interfere,’  tamazzaq-a  ‘to  be  ripped  apart,  fragmented’) 
and  acquisition  or  imitation  of  a quality  (e.g.,  tcr’assaf-a  ‘to  be  or  act  sorry’; 
ta  ’ ciddab-ci  ‘to  behave  courteously’). 


1 The  prefixed  ta-,  used  as  a derivational  affix  is  often  characterized  as  a marker  of  reflexive  action 
or  even  of  the  passive.  “Its  main  derivational  function  is  that  of  the  passive”  (Cowell  1964,  85). 

In  more  recent  studies  of  this  form,  it  is  said  often  to  represent  “unaccusative”  constructions  in 
Arabic.  See  Mahmoud  1991  for  further  discussion  of  both  Form  V and  Form  VII  as  Arabic  counterparts 
for  unaccusative  structures. 

2 Note  that  in  the  present  tense,  there  is  both  an  inflectional  prefix  (the  subject  marker)  and  a 
derivational  prefix  (the  ta-  of  Form  V). 

3 “No  grammatical  distinction  is  made  in  Arabic  verbs  between  ‘reflexive’  acts  and  spontaneous 
developments  - what  one  does  to  one’s  self  and  what  simply  happens  to  one  are  equally 
accommodated  by  the  mediopassive”  (Cowell  1964,  238). 

4 The  Arabic  term  used  to  refer  to  the  resultative  meaning  of  derived  forms  (especially  V,  VII,  and 
VIII)  is  muTaawaca  i-c. jlk^>  ‘obedience,  conformity’  or  muTaawic  £ ‘obedient,  conforming’  - 
that  is,  conforming  with  a particular,  lexically  related  action.  Fleisch  1979  states  (11:305)  “Ce 
muTaawic  exprime  l’etat  dans  lequel  se  trouve  un  sujet,  sous  Faction  . . . |d’un  verbe]  precedente.” 
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1 .3  Transitivity 

Form  V verbs  are  often  reflexive  or  intransitive,  but  they  may  be  transitive  as  well. 


1.4  Inflection 

Inflectional  characteristics  of  Form  V verbs: 

The  present  tense  subject-marker  vowel  is  fatHa  and  the  present  tense  stem 
vowel  is  fatHa  ( taqaddam-a/ya-taqaddam-u ). 

2  Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root 

These  verbs  are  examples  of  Form  V sound  triliteral  roots: 


to  breathe 

tanaffa  s-a/ya-tanaffas-u 

to  move,  be  in  motion 

taHarrak-a/ya-taHarrak-u 

d^b  / d^b; 

to  require 

taTallab-a/ya-taTallab-u 

» dlolj  j — > l,ln*t 

to  speak 

takallam-a/ya-takallam-u 

fkb  / fk; 

to  get,  to  receive 

tasallam-a/ya-tasallam-u 

j '■■■" 

to  avoid 

tajannab-a/ya-tajannab-u 

^Lbb  / 

3  Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  V 

Geminate  roots  in  Form  V have  the  following  stem  patterns:  taC,aC2C2aC2-  in  the 
past  tense  and  yataC,aC2C2aC2-  in  the  present.  For  example; 


to  hesitate  taraddad-a/ya-taraddad-u 

to  feel  (s.th.);  handle,  taHassas-a/ya-taHassas-u 

touch  (s.th.) 


4  Hamzated  roots  in  Form  V 

The  hamza  may  occur  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  position  in  the  triliteral  root. 
Depending  on  its  position,  and  the  surrounding  vowels,  the  hamza  may  have  to 
change  its  “seat”  when  the  verb  inflects  for  person  and  tense. 


4.1  Initial  hamza 

In  hamza-initial  Form  V verbs,  the  hamza  sits  on  Jalif  in  both  tenses: 


Lb  j i_&wL> 


to  be  late 

to  be  affected  (by) 

to  be  sorry 


ta 3 axxar-a/ya-ta  3axxar-u 
ta  ’aththa r-a /ya-ta 3 a th thar-u  bi- 
ta  3assaf-a/ya-ta 3 assaf-u 
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to  be  composed  (of) 

ta3  allaf-a/ya-ta3  allaf-u  min 

9 + ^ t 

oil  ~ j j , fiJLj 

to  contemplate  (s.th.) 

ta3  ammal-a/ya-ta3  ammal-u 

j J-oL» 

4.2  Medial  hamza 

to  be  at  the  head; 

to  chair 

tara3  3 as-a/  ya-tara33as-u 

> ■ - i'  - 

4.3  Final  hamza 

to  get  prepared 

tahayya  3-a/ya-tahayya  J-u 

i ''  t* 

j 

to  predict,  forecast 

tanabbaJ-a/ya-tanabba3-u 

1 i\'i  j t—ijjj 

5 Assimilated  roots  in  Form  V 

Assimilated  roots,  where  the  first  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa3 
sound  roots  in  Form  V;  the  waaw  or  yaa3  remain  in  both  tenses. 

, are  inflected  as 

to  be  extended,  spread  out 

tawassa  c-a/ya-tawassa  c-u 

to  be  abundant,  plentiful 

tawaffar-a/ya-tawaffar-u 

/ A*3 

to  expect,  anticipate 

tawaqqa  c-a/ya-tawaqqa  c-u 

to  stop;  stand  still 

tawaq  q af-a/ya-ta  waq  q a j-u 

L Q Q j"v  j j ' ft 

6 Hollow  roots  in  Form  V 

Hollow  roots  behave  as  sound  roots  in  Form  V,  the  waaw  or  yaa3  that  is  the  second 

radical  functions  as  a normal  consonant,  with  shadda. 

to  change  (intr.) 

taghayyar-a/ya-taghayyar-u 

to  volunteer 

taTawwa  c-a/ya-taTawwa  c-u 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  V:  tafa  aa  ya-tafa(  aa 

Defective  roots,  where  the  final  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa3. 

behave  as  -aaj-aa 

verbs  in  Form  V.5 

to  receive,  accept 

talaqqaa/ya-talaqqaa 

to  wish 

tamannaa/ya-tamannaa 

to  trespass,  to  transcend 

ta  caddaa/ya-ta  caddaa 

to  challenge 

taHaddaa/ya-taHaddaa 

5 They  depend  on  the  stem  vowel  for  the  nature  of  the  final  radical,  and  the  stem  vowel  is  consis- 
tently jal  in  the  past  tense  and  also  / a / in  the  present  tense. 
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8  Doubly  weak  roots  in  Form  V 

These  roots  have  two  forms  of  weakness  which  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  root. 
For  example: 


8.1  Assimilated  and  defective 

to  take  charge  of ; 
be  entrusted  with 


tawallaa/ya-tawallaa 
(root:  w-l-y ) 


J J 3 


9  Examples  of  Form  V verbs  in  context 


• 6 wi-J  ,,tC  A t x 1 tin  I jl^JI  ^ 

tabannaa  l-ciraaq-u  straatijiyyat-an  c askariyyat-an  jadiidat-an. 
Iraq  has  adopted  a new  military  strategy. 


wa-l-rajul-u  taSarraf-a  bi-buruudat-in. 
(And)  the  man  behaved  coldly. 

•I*"*  J!  pssr"  ch® 
ta-taHawwal-u  min  sayyi’-in 
3ilaa  3aswa3-a. 

It  changes  from  bad  to  worse. 

I If  4 I ■ /X  I A 

sa-ya-tawallaa  manSib-a-hu  ghad-an. 
He  will  assume  his  office  tomorrow. 

10  Form  V verbal  nouns:  tafaccul  j**: 

10.1  Sound  roots 


. 1*1  V I OJ-aJ 

tciHaddcith-a  can-i  l-istishraaq-i. 
He  spoke  of  orientalism. 

I i.iic.  x*\  1 ^'u'i  ■ 

na-tamannaa  la-kum  ciid-an 
mubaarak-an. 

We  wish  you  a blessed  holiday. 

sawfa  ya-taHassan-u. 

It  will  get  better. 


Form  V verbal  nouns 

; of  regular  or  sound  verbs  have  the  pattern  taC1aC2C2uC3. 

breathing 

tanaffus 

progress 

taqaddum 

avoidance 

10.2  Geminate  roots 

tajannub 

interference 

tadaxxul 

hesitation 

10.3  Hamzated  roots 

taraddud 

J JjJ 

feeling, 

touching 

taHassus 

The  placement  of  hamza  on  a particular  seat  is  determined  by  contiguous  vowels. 

lateness  ta3axxur  prediction  tanabbu 3 

V J 

being  affected  ta  ’aththur  Ls  chairmanship  tara33us 
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10.4  Assimilated  roots 


being  extended, 
spreading  out 

tawassu c 

abundance, 

availability 

10.5  Hollow  roots 

tawaffur 

change 

taghayyur 

volunteering 

taTawwuc 

10.6  Defective  roots:  tafaccin  ^ 

The  verbal  nouns  of  defective  verbs 
sion  six  in  this  book). 

accepting  talaqqin 

transcending,  tacaddin 

overtaking 


penetration, 

absorption 

tawaghghul 

tension 

tciwattur 

development 

taTawwur 

jj ^ 

pollution 

talawwuth 

jjjh 

V inflect  as  defective  nouns  (declen- 

wishing 

tamannin 

i . , 

challenge 

taHaddin 

# . 

in  Form 

-1XJ 


10.7  Examples  of  Form  V verbal  nouns  in  context 


yu-caanii  min-a  l-tamazzuq-i. 

It  suffers  from  fragmentation. 


4 ■■■  1 1 | 4 A I ■ 1 1 “l  W a 

mundhu  tasallum-i-hi  l-riJaasat-a 
since  his  assumption  of  the  presidency 


UL1 I aJL*. 

Haalat-u  l-ta  ’ahhub-i 
state  of  alert 


JaoUI  fsc. 
cadam-u  l-tadaxxul-i 
non-interference 


11  Form  V participles 

The  great  majority  of  Form  V participles  occur  as  active  participles.  The  Form  V AP 
may  have  active,  passive,  or  reflexive  meaning.  Few  occur  as  passive  participles. 

11.1  Form  V active  participle  (AP):  mutafaccil  JaJll* 

The  Form  V active  participle  may  have  an  active  meaning  but  it  may  also  have  a 
passive  or  reflexive  sense  because  of  the  reflexive  or  resultative  meaning  of  many 
verbs  of  this  form. 


11.1.1  Strong/regular  root 

spokesperson  mutakallim 
extremist  mutaTarrif 


■V  K , A 


frozen 


mutajammid 

mutazawwij 


^ -k  ">  .A 


married 
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11.1.2  Geminate  root 

specialist  mutaxaSSiS 

11.2.3  Hamzated  root 

sorry,  regretful  mutci’assif 

11.2.4  Assimilated  root 

abundant  mutawaffir 

11.2.5  Hollow  root 

volunteer  mutaTawwi 1 


renewed  mutajaddid 


axolio  late  muta’axxir 


ji*  middle  mutawassiT  L+u  ji* 


11.2.6  Defective  root:  mutafa,cin 

These  participles  inflect  as  defective  nouns  (declension  six). 

challenger;  mutaHaddin  ±*1*  wishing  mutamannin 
challenging 


11.2  Form  V passive  participle  (PP):  mutafaccal  jIjll* 

Occurrences  of  these  are  few  due  to  the  passive-like  or  reflexive  meaning  of  the 
many  Form  V verbs.  A few  examples  include: 


forced,  feigned 

mutakallaf 

i 

requirement/s 

mutaTallab/aat 

ol  / Jlklo 

expected 

mutawaqqac 

1 1 .3  Form  V participles  in  context 


11.3.1  Active  participle 


A ill.  II  j A 'v  "l  A 1 1 


al-muHiiT-u  l-mutajammid-u 
l-shimaaliyy-u 

the  Arctic  Ocean  (the  ‘frozen 
northern’  ocean) 


Um  ^ "l  A 1 1 

al-baHr-u  l-’abyaD-u  1-mutawassiT-u 

the  Mediterranean  Sea  (‘the  middle  white  sea’) 


^.^Jl  5j_aL5JI  j jLi_j 

yu-ghaadir-u  l-qaahirat-a  l-yawm-a  mutawajjih-an  ’ ilaa  baariis. 
He  leaves  Cairo  today  heading  for  Paris. 
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11.3.2  Passive  participle 

• • -U1 

min-a  l-mutawaqqa‘-i 3 an  . . . 
it  is  expected  that 


» s s *-  - > i > t- 

Form  V Sound  root:  « ^K"  AP:  PP:  ^ K"  ^ VN:  «■  K"  ‘to  speak’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

u 

olK> 

JjSsl 

El 

Ik-- 

Ik-- 

-,1ki 

-vk--. 

dl 

oiks 

». , , 

o > 

oX 

jlA  K — " 

l a,T)1— m/f 

Jjl  aKVx 

i Ik-- 

l -ft  K~i"> 

Loki 

s 

J<~_, 

1k-: 

lk-_. 

1k-_, 

Ik-- 

1 

o-lkl 

Ik-- 

l ^ A — 111 

Lok: 

i 

juk>. 

l •ftK'ij 

Lc_A— f 

u^ki 

jLoku 

\ aKii 

\ A K"t~> 

l^K-i 

Ql^kr> 

LLokl 



li<~\ 

1k--> 

Ikr. 



L-ilki 

ll<r. 

IjIk- 

jj>^Kr» 

^ k > » 

u^SS 

1 * * o * j 

rjld&j 

1 j s*  K~  i 

Ij'/k-.  , 

A K" » 

ijaKIx 

6^ 
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Form  V Geminate  root:  j j jl*  < jj_p  AP:  j j jILa  PP:  VN:  j j ‘to  hesitate’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

U 

JL>  J J^p 

jj  jZ\ 

jj^pl 

® * t 

jj^pl 

Cj  J J^p 

J J jJJ 

j j^pj 

jj^pj 

jj^P 

cil 

Cj  J J^p 

cl hjj-l^pj 

(^jj^S 

c^JJ^pj 

t^jj^p 

Laljl— m/f 

L-AJ  J JjJ 

cjl  J J -P-* 

1 j j^pj 

1 j j_pj 

1 j j_p 

y* 

JJjj 

J J_pj 

J J^pj 

j j_pj 

OJJjj 

J J^pj 

j j^pj 

La_A  — 111 

IjJjj 

U,JpA» 

IjJ^Pj 

LaJt—f 

Lj  J J^p 

ljIjj^P-* 

1 J J_pa 

1 j j^pl 

Ljjj^p 

j j^pj 

J J_pj 

HJJ-P 

Jjjjjl^ 

ijjj^p: 

•jJJ-P 

oiii 

tlP^AP 

Jjj^LS 

jjj^p: 

uJJ>» 

bJJ-P 

ujJJ>P 

Ijjj^L, 

6J-LP 

JjJJ^Ij 

cj  JJ~Pr* 

uJJj-P 
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Form  V Hollow  root:  £ ^kij  < £ jLz  AP:  £ ^kl*  PP:  VN:  £ ^k3  ‘to  volunteer’ 


Imperfect  Perfect 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

El 

. " i C . j)  Uv  t 

LalA— m/f 

t A if  J|U  t 

jLc^ki^ 

' r jU 1 1 

\ c 

Lc^k: 

B 

If  jU  1 1 

jLcjkl^ 

1 f jU** 

1 f J k*>*t 

J-a 


I ^C^LlU  IjX.  ^IsLiJ 


Jx.jkl3 

l^^klj 

lj£^ku 
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Form  V Assimilated  root:  jl->  < £_5 j3  AP:  PP:  jl La  VN:  ^_5 jZ 


w expeci 
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Form  V Defective  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  ^ ‘to  challenge’ 


Form  VI  triliteral  verb 


27 


1 Basic  characteristics 

1 .1  Pattern:  tafaacal-a  2 /ya-tafaa('al-u 

Form  VI  verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  there  is  a prefixed 
ltci-1  and  a long  vowel  \-aa-\  inserted  after  the  first  consonant  of  the  triliteral  root. 
It  looks  like  a Form  III  verb  with  a /to-/  prefix.  In  the  present  tense,  the  subject- 
marking prefix  vowel  is  fatHa  and  the  two  stem  vowels  are  fatHa.  Form  VI  verbs 
thus  have  the  stem  patterns  taC1aaC2C2aC3-  in  the  past  tense  and  ya-taC,aaC2aC3- 
in  the  present. 

1.2  Meaning 

In  many  cases  Form  VI  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  Form  III  verb,  meaning  that  the 
action  expressed  in  Form  VI  is  mutual  and  happens  to  two  (or  more)  parties  (e.g., 
‘to  embrace  one  another’  tacaanaq-a  JiLa iS/ya-tacaanaq-u  JiUij).1  Other  meanings 
of  this  form  of  the  verb  include  gradual,  continuous  movement  or  increase  in  a 
quality  (e.g.,  ‘to  diminish,  grow  smaller’  UiDaa  ’al-a  /ya-taDaa’al-u  J*l 

and  also  pretending  or  feigning  something  (e.g.,  ‘to  feign  ignorance’  tajaahal-ci 
J Ai^lya-tajaahal-u  JaI 

1.3  Transitivity 

Form  VI  verbs  are  often  reciprocal  or  intransitive,  but  sometimes  they  are 
transitive. 

1 .4  Inflection 

The  present  tense  subject-marker  vowel  is  fatHa  and  both  the  past  and  present 
tense  stem  vowels  are  fatHa  (e.g.,  tabaadal-a/ya-tabaadal-u  ‘to  exchange’). 

2 Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root 

These  verbs  are  examples  of  Form  VI  sound  triliteral  roots: 


1 See  LeTourneau  1998  for  discussion  of  Form  VI  reciprocality. 
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to  retire,  be  pensioned 

to  correlate  (with) 

to  understand  each 
other 


taqaa c ad-a/ya-taqaa  cad-u 
taraafaq-a/ya-taraafaq-u  (ma  c-a) 
tafaaham-a/ya-tafaaham-u 


.IcUlLi  j _u:Ulj 
^ *1  > j <v  a!  a" 


3 Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  VI 

Geminate  roots  in  Form  VI  have  the  following  stem  patterns:  taC1aaC2C2aC2-  in  the 
past  tense  and  ya-taC1aaC2C2aC2-  in  the  present.  These  are  very  rare.  No  examples 
occurred  in  the  corpus. 

4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  VI 

The  hamza  may  occur  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  position  in  the  triliteral  root. 
Depending  on  its  position,  and  the  surrounding  vowels,  the  hamza  may  have  to 
change  its  “seat”  when  the  verb  inflects  for  person  and  tense: 

4.1  Initial  /zamza 

When  an  initial  root  hamza  meets  the  3alif  infix  of  Form  VI,  they  are  written 
together  as  ■’ alifmadda : 

to  deliberate;  to  ta3 aamar-a/ya-ta3 aamar-u 

conspire 

to  harmonize  (with  ta3 aallaf-a/ya-taJ aallaf-u  (^a)  j ^ b 

each  other)  (maca) 

4.2  Medial  hamza 

The  medial  hamza  in  Form  VI  sits  aloof,  after  the  long  vowel 3 alif  in  the  past  tense. 
In  the  present  tense  it  also  sits  aloof  after  the  3alif. 2 

to  be  optimistic  tafaa3 al-a/ya-tafaa3 al-u  JpUIj  / 

to  be  pessimistic  tashaa3 am-a/ya-tashaa3 am-u  j 

to  be  mended;  be  talaa3 am-a/ya-talaa3 am-u 

in  harmony 

to  diminish  taDaa3 al-a/ ya-taDaa3 al-u  j 

4.3  Final  hamza 

Final  hamza  may  sit  on  an  3alif  seat  in  the  past  tense,  but  because  it  is  the  final 
consonant  in  the  stem,  the  seat  of  hamza  may  shift  with  certain  suffixes. 


2 This  is  because  it  is  situated  after  a long  vowel  jaaj  and  before  a short  vowel  /a/.  It  would  have  an 

Jalif  seat,  but  two  Jalifs  cannot  follow  each  other  in  Arabic  script,  so  it  floats  aloof. 
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be  equal  to;  to  takaafa^-a/ya-takaafa'-u 

counterbalance 


5  Assimilated  roots  in  Form  VI 

Assimilated  roots,  where  the  first  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa  \ are  inflected  as 
sound  roots  in  Form  VI;  the  waaw  or  yaa°  remains. 

to  coincide;  agree  with  tawaafaq-a/ya-tawaafaq-u 

each  other 

to  be  in  equilibrium  tawaazan-a/ya-tawaazan-u  j 


6  Hollow  roots  in  Form  VI 

Hollow  roots  behave  as  sound  roots  in  Form  VI,  the  waaw  or  yaa  J that  is  the  second 
radical  functions  as  a normal  consonant. 


to  deliberate;  consult 
one  another 

to  cooperate  with 
one  another 

to  coexist 

to  deal  with;  treat 


tashaawar-a/ya-tashaawar-u  j jl  j jjUu 


tacaawan-a/ya-ta‘aawan-u 


ta c aayash-a/ya-ta  caayash-u  j JloLjG 

tanaawal-a/ya-tanaawal-u  Jj^»  / JjLl; 


7  Defective  roots  in  Form  VI 

Defective  roots,  where  the  final  radical  is  either  waaw  or  yaa\  behave  as  -aa\-aa 
verbs  in  Form  VI.  They  depend  on  the  stem  vowel  for  the  nature  of  the  final 
radical,  and  the  stem  vowel  is  consistently  /a/  in  the  past  tense  and  /a/  in  the 
present  tense. 


to  take,  undertake,  pursue 
(a  task) 

to  meet  each  other,  come 
together 

to  be  equivalent  to;  be  in 
balance 


ta  caaTaa/ya-ta 1 aaTaa 
talaaqaa/ya-talaaqaa 
tasaawaa/ya-tasaawaa 


8  Examples  of  Form  VI  verbs  in  context 

■ Jjj  JH  .A"l  > A j ^Jl  jjLlij  _1j8 

ya-taDaa  ’al-u  tadriijiyy-an.  qad  ya-tabaadar-u  ’ilaa  dhihn-i-ka. 
It  diminishes  gradually.  It  might  cross  your  mind. 
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.(JjM'nLiII  jA>  i jj-o  diJj 

wa-taraafaq-a  dhaalika  ma‘-a  shakaawaa  min  luicD-i  l-naaxib-iina. 
This  correlated  with  complaints  of  some  of  the  voters. 

. . ■ QjU  ' I)  s.  A.  \ 'iC  ^^IxuVl  Jjl 

■’anna  l-’islaam-a  ya-tasaawaa  cind-a-hum  mac-a  1-taTarruf-i . . . 
that  for  them,  Islam  equates  with  extremism  . . . 

9 Form  VI  verbal  noun:  tafaa  ul 

The  verbal  noun  from  Form  VI  has  the  pattern  CaCaaCuC: 


9.1  Strong/regular  root 

embracing  ta‘aanuq  £>1*3 

partition 

taqaasum 

.xj!  q" 

retirement  taqaacud 

mutual 

tafaahum 

9.2  Geminate  root 

This  is  rare  in  Form  VI. 

understanding 

9.3  Hamzated  root 


9.3.1  Hamza-\m\\d\ 

Here  the  root  hamza  combines  with  the  infixed  ’alif  of  Form  VI  to  result  in  ’alifmadda: 

harmony:  ta’aaluf  ^iJLs  conspiracy  ta’aamur  j_oIj 

camaraderie 

9.3.2  Hamza- medial 

In  these  verbal  nouns,  the  hamza  sits  on  a waaw  seat  because  it  is  followed  by  Damma. 
optimism  tafaa’ul  JjU:  pessimism  tashaa’um 

9.3.3  Hamza- final 

In  these  verbal  nouns,  hamza  sits  on  watzw  because  it  is  preceded  by  Damma: 
equivalence,  sameness  takaafuJ 

9.4  Assimilated  root 

Assimilated  roots  preserve  their  initial  root  consonant  and  behave  as  regular 
roots  in  the  Form  VI  verbal  noun. 


congruity;  coinciding  tawaafuq 
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9.5  Hollow  root 

The  hollow  roots  behave  as  regular  roots  in  the  Form  VI  verbal  noun. 


cooperation 

tacaawun 

increase, 

increment 

tazaayud 

JjI  jj 

joint 

consultation 

tashaawur 

jjLLu 

alternation 

tanaawub 

yjjLu 

9.6  Defective  root 

In  verbal  nouns  of  defective  Form  VI  verbs,  the  noun  is  defective: 

meeting, 

encounter 

talaaq-in 

3^ 

equivalence, 

sameness 

tasaaw-in 

jLjaZ 

9.7  Examples  of  Form  VI  verbal  nouns  in  context 

AJLlCjILij  ^ 1 IVi  1 1 6 Jjo.)  lajIjiJI 

al-taraabuT-u  bayn-a  quwwat-i  1-niZaam-i  wa-sharciyyat-i-hi 

the  interconnection  between  the  power  of  the  system  and  its  legitimacy 

>_ )j> » ruJ I ^-aLxJI  j".  4 * "» ii j ^ a i ii  ^ 1 ' a 

qiyaam-u  1-tasaamuH-i  wa-l-tal  aayush-i  l-silmiyy-i  bayn-a  l-shucuub-i 
establishing  mutual  tolerance  and  coexistence  among  peoples 

jkxulftj  ^Jl  J jjL  ji 

qadya-quud-u  3 ilaa  taqaasum-in  thunaa  ’iyy-in. 

It  might  lead  to  a bilateral  partition. 

jij*. j 

majlis-u  tacziiz-i  l-tafaahum-i  l-carabiyy-i  1-bariiTaaniyy-i 

the  council  for  strengthening  Arab-British  (mutual)  understanding 

A_o^fL=JI  j^aLULi 

bacd-a  3an-i  ttaham-a-hum  bi-l-ta  ’aamur-i  mac-a  l-Hukuumat-i 
after  it  accused  them  of  conspiracy  with  the  government 

flltl  II  1 J jLjLJLj  . 1 1 I I j ' . 

Sadar-a  l-kitaab-i  bi-l-ta‘aawun-i  mac-a  majlis-i  l-sufaraa  ’-i  l-camb-i. 

The  book  was  published  with  the  cooperation  of  the  council  of  Arab  ambassadors. 

10  Form  VI  participles 

As  with  other  participle  forms,  Form  VI  active  and  passive  participles  occur  both 
as  nouns  and  as  adjectives.  The  active  participle  is  much  more  frequent  in 
occurrence. 
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10.1  Form  VI  active  participle  (AP):  mutafaacil  JcUll* 


10.1.1  sound/regular  root 

synonym  mutaraadif  ^ 

retired  mutaqaacid  jcULLo 

10.1.2  Geminate  root 

This  is  rare  in  Form  VI. 

10.1.3  Hamzated  root 

10.1.3.1  Hamza-INITIAL 

harmonious  muta’aalif  u_iJLLo 

10.1.3.2  Hamza- MEDIAL 

optimistic  mutafaaJil 

1 0.1 .3.3  Hamza-FINAL 

commensurate,  alike  mutakaafiJ 

10.1.4  Assimilated  root 

balanced  mutawaazin  ji* 

10.1.5  Hollow  root 

increasing  mutazaayid 

10.1.6  Defective  root 

successive,  following  mutataalin 

10.1.7  Examples  of  Form  VI  APs  in  context 

al-ihtimaam-u  l-mutazaayid-u  bi-l-7islaam-i 
the  increasing  interest  in  Islam 


scattered  mutanaathir  jjLlLo 

mutual,  mutaDaamin 

reciprocal 


corroded  muta'aakil 


pessimistic  mutashaa’im 


continuous  mutawaaSil  J^sl^La 


alternating,  mutanaawib  jlilo 
rotating 

JLll-o 


a.  tal  a Ijl 

mubaaraat-un  mutakaafi  'at-un 
an  equal  match 
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cJ ^»-uj  S jjLLLa  . .Ic 

fii  sanawaat-in  mutataaliyat-in  cilab-un  mutanaathirat-un 

in  successive  years  scattered  containers 

10.2  Form  VI  passive  participle  (PP):  mutafaacal 

This  participle  form  is  not  frequent  in  MSA,  but  a few  examples  are  provided  here. 

10.2.1  Sound/regular  root 

mutual,  reciprocal  mutabaadal 

10.2.2  Hollow  root 

prevailing,  mutadaawal  Jjlai*  availability;  reach;  mutanaawal  J jt 
current  available 

10.2.3  Examples  of  Form  VI  PPs  in  context 

^ XX  aILa  JjLjJuJI  VI 

bi-l-macnaa  l-mutadaawal-i  al-iHtiraam-u  l-mutabaadal-u 

in  the  current  meaning  mutual  respect 
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Form  VI  Sound  root:  -i^ULL;  j AP:  ac-ULLo  PP:  VN:  ‘to  retire’ 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 


Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 


L»  I cjJ-cLL  _ic.LLil 


-icl  a~>“> 


Laljl— m/f 


ac.Lij 

l_ic.Lfij 

_xc.Lfij 

1 a" j 

if  1 Q~ j 

if  1 Q~_> 

if  1 Q~" 

if  1 Q~~ 

.ic  l .fl.~i.?> 

ULi; 

jljtLfilj 

1 if  l Q"j 

1 .uiLaIj 

La_A  f \J.icUL»  jI^cLSlu  lac 


Li^£.LL> 


if  1 sv. 

Ij  if  1 a"" 

1 j_ic.Qj 

lj.lc.Lfi_>  j_ic.Lfl.i_) 


/,_!£.  Lfij  if  1 fl~  > 
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Form  VI  hamza-initial 


root:  j-^VLs  j AP:  PP:  VN:  j-oLj  ‘to  conspire’ 


Lil 


Active 


Perfect 


Li 


cal 


Ijl— m/f 


Lo_a — m 


La_A  — f 


Active 


Imperfect 


Indicative 


Lil 


< >^-4 


Li 


. — i_>-o 


Li 


Laj^oLl 


Li 


- 


Li 


I vo  Li 


Li  voLi 


L»j^Ls 


j* 


La 


Active 


Imperfect 


Subjunctive 


j* 


Lil 


Active 


Imperfect 


Jussive 


>lal 


Active 


Imperfect 


Imperative 


chi  j* 


Li2 


u'j*' 


j* 


La 


jI^LLi 


cjlj-oLa 


.La 


La 


<£J* 


La 


l^o  La 


.La 


La 


lj_oLa 


l^o  La 


.La 


La 


La 


1^-4  La 


La 


.La 


1^4  La 


I vo  La 


La 


.la 


Passive 


Perfect 


Passive 


Imperfect 


L 


la 


'j* 


la 


^aat 


la 


La 


I jjjs  La 


ljj-°La 


I j_^-4  Li 


al 


ch*-> 


Li 


La 


La 


La 


u>* 


la 


i 


a* 


la 


C>>* 


La 


c>-h° 


La 
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Form  VI  hamza-medial  root:  JpUlL>/  AP:  PP:  VN:  JjLaj  ‘to  be  optimistic’ 


Active 

Active 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

J*U3l 

JpU^I 

Jp-Lal^ 

l a\'A— m/f 


La_A  — 111 


Lo-A— f 


cjJ^Lia  ^JpLaIj  A a~>~ 


\ a~  le.1  Q"  Vg-i  ~Q"~  Vc-UlLj  V f.  [ ftl*>  V (■  1 q" 


Jc-LslS  JpUlL>  JpUlLj 


cJpL&H  JpUlLj  Jc-Lalj  Jc-UlLj 


VpLij  a~ij  V A a~>j 


LU^UlJ 


LJ*U; 

J 

JpUi: 

^IULaj 

1 ji^.1  a"~ 

I^JpLkj  a*i_>  I^JpUlLj  IjJe-l 


cl 
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i t. 

Form  VI  hamza-final  root:  Lilli,  « Lill3  AP:  ^ il<~,  pp:  VN:  ^ills  ‘to  be  equal’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

u 

otitis 

(iiksi 

LiH;l 

e c 

LiH;l 

oil 

otilkl 

Li  Hu 

UHu 

Lillis 

Lill; 

ojl 

otil^ 

j^u_allu 

c^Llu 

Uul-m/f 

Lu  li  H"> 

LillU 

LillU 

LiH; 

LiH; 

Li  llu 

Lilli, 

Lilli, 

stills 

lillu 

Lillu 

Lillu 

H_a— m 

LiH; 

l,uhu 

Li  Hu 

Lilli} 

u_4-f 

ulilki 

O^LIu 

uiku 

Li  Hu 

ULiHs 

Li  Hu 

LiKU 

Li  HU 

r^' 

1^3^  1 > 

Ij^-ill: 

6^' 

c^tiiks 

ijtiiki 

u^^lU 

oLilku 

Olilks 

; 

0 

1 1"  > 

Ijjilu 

cj^lls 

OliHu 

<2)  Li  Hu 

OUHu 
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Form  VI  Defective  root:  ^IjIj  . ^I_u  AP:  ^I_lLo  PP:  VN:  ‘to  decline,  subside’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Q^|| 

H 

A- 

^\S1\ 

gJjjl 

HI 

El 

0-1- 

0-1- 

B9 

* o ^ 

LaIjI— m/f 

1 ~ ' c 1 \~ 

± 

jjLxc.1  jIj 

1 _>f  1 

l_LC.I  _iI3 

Lxc.1  jj 

^lj3 

yr* 

Ij3 

La_a— m 

Utljj 

^LlC.1  jIj 

Llc.1  jIj 

l _>c  l W~ 

i 1 

£ lalj 

A 

^J-Lfcl  Jj 

i j<~  i 

Ijf  1 

^J-xcl  jI3 

lj-d_U 

O^'-A 

1 j)?  i > 

1 jr  1 > 

L>* 

0^1  A? 

A* 

Ch^'-A 
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1 Basic  characteristics 

1 .1  Pattern:  infacal-a  j*iii  /ya-nfacil-u  j xjL 

Form  VII  verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  a prefix  /n/  is  added 
to  the  Form  I stem.  Form  VII  has  the  past  tense  stem  inC1aC2aC3-  and  the  present 
tense  stem  -nC1aC2iC3-.  A prefixed  elidable  hamzci  with  kasra  is  added  to  the  past 
tense  stem  of  Form  VII;  this  hairiza  and  its  vowel  are  deleted  in  the  present  tense, 
replaced  by  the  present  tense  subject  markers.  There  is  a restriction  on  the  roots 
that  can  be  used  in  Form  VII:  roots  beginning  with  the  consonants  hamza,  waaw, 
yaa  \ raa  \ laam,  or  nuun  do  not  have  a Form  VII.1  In  these  instances,  either  Form  V 
or  Form  VIII  is  used  instead. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  VII  verbs  may  be  reflexive,  resultative,  passive,  or  mediopassive  in  meaning. 
They  may  express  the  consequences  of  a Form  I verb  action  and  have  been  classified 
also  as  verbs  that  express  ergative  and  “unaccusative”  constructions  in  Arabic.2  The 
Arabic  term  for  referring  to  their  meaning  is  tnuTaawi1  ‘obeying,  corresponding 
with’  - that  is,  Form  VII  verbs  show  the  result  of  Form  I action,  e.g.,fataH-tu  l-baab-a 
fa-nfataH-a  ‘I  opened  (Form  I)  the  door  and  it  opened  (Form  VII).’3 

1.3  Transitivity 

Form  VII  verbs  are  intransitive. 

1.4  Inflection 

Tlie  prefixed  hamzat  al-waSl  with  kasra  in  the  past  tense  stem  is  deleted  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  replaced  by  the  subject-marker  prefix.  The  vowel  of  the  present 


The  prefixed  /n/  of  Form  VII  is  considered  phonologically  incompatible  with  these  consonants.  In 
addition,  roots  whose  initial  consonant  is  miim  are  relatively  rare  in  Form  VII  in  MSA. 

See  Mahmoud  1991  for  further  discussion  and  definition  of  Arabic  unaccusatives. 

3 For  more  on  muTaawic  see  Chapter  26  on  Form  V,  note  4. 
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tense  subject-marker  prefix  is  fatHa  and  the  stem  vowel  in  the  present  tense  is 
kasra  (e.g.,  inSaraf-a/ya-nSarif-u  ‘to  leave,  go  out’). 

2  Regular  (sound)  triliteral  root 


2.1  Intransitive 

to  explode  infajar-a/ya-nfajir-u 

to  be  at  ease,  be  happy4  inbasaT-alya-nbasiT-u 

to  sink,  decline  inxafaD-a/ya-nxafiD-u 

to  withdraw;  be  withdrawn  insaHab-a/ya-nsaHib-u 


2.2  Passive/reflexive 

Form  VII  is  often  the  passive,  resultative,  or  reflexive  of  Form  I: 
to  be  separated,  divided  inqasam-a/ya-nqasim-u 

to  be  cut  off  inqaTa ‘-a/ya-ncjaTi c-u 


i % j jv  m ■ Q v | 

« l^S'i  j k 0 >i 


to  be  reflected  incakas-a/ya-ncakis-u  / o«£*jl 

to  be  held,  convened  inc  aqad-a/ya-nc  aqid-u  ja*  '»_>  / -ubL>l 


3  Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  VII 

Geminate  roots  in  Form  VII  have  the  following  stem  patterns:  inC,aC2C2-  in  the 
past  tense  and  ya-nC,aC2C2  - in  the  present. 


to  affiliate;  join  (with) 


inDamm-a/ya-nDamm-u  (J ilaa ) 


to  disintegrate  inHall-a/ya-nHall-u 

to  split,  crack  inshaqq-a/ya-nshaqq-u 


4  Hamzated  roots  in  Form  VII 

The  hamza  may  occur  in  the  second  or  third  position  of  the  triliteral  root  in  Form 
VII,  but  not  in  root-initial  position.  Depending  on  its  position  and  the  surround- 
ing vowels,  the  hamza  may  have  to  change  its  “seat”  when  the  verb  inflects  for  per- 
son and  tense: 

Medial  hamza:  rare 
Final  hamza: 

to  be  extinguished  inTafaJ-a/ya-nTafiJ-u  ^ / Lakjl 


4 Also,  ‘to  be  spread  out;’  s.v.  basaT-a  in  Wehr  1979. 
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5 Assimilated  roots  in  Form  VII 

These  do  not  occur  (see  1.1). 

6 Hollow  roots  in  Form  VII  infaal-a  juji  / ya-nfaal-u  juL 

Hollow  roots  in  Form  VII  are  inflected  with  °alif  as  the  long  vowel  and  fatHa  as  the 
short  vowel  in  the  present  and  in  the  past:  inC,aaC3-a  /ya-nC,aaC3  -u. 

to  take  sides,  align  inHaaz-a/ya-nHaaz-u  31  ^ J 31  w 

to  decline,  collapse  inhaar-a/ya-nhaar-u  jl  j Jl  ^ m 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  VII 

Defective  roots  in  Form  VII  inflect  as  -aa/-ii  defectives, 
to  be  necessary;  ought  to  inbaghaa/ya-nbaghii 

to  elapse;  expire  inqaDaa/ya-tiqaDii 

to  be  folded;  be  absorbed  ’ inTawaa/ya-nTawii 

8 Examples  of  Form  VII  verbs  in  context 

infajar-a  l-waDc-ufii  l-shawaaric-i. 

The  situation  exploded  in  the  streets. 


jLaIJI 

inqciTa‘-a  l-tayyaar-u  l-kahrabaa’iyy-u. 

The  electric  current  was  cut  off. 

9  Form  VII  verbal  noun:  infi  aal  ju^i 

9.1  Strong/regular  root 

reflection  incikaas  coup  d’etat  inqilaab 

explosion  infijaar  isolation  incizaal  Jf^l 

9.2  Geminate  root 

The  Form  VII  verbal  noun  of  geminate  roots  has  the  regular  pattern  infl'aal,  the 
alif  coming  between  the  identical  second  and  third  root  consonants: 

affiliating  inDimaam  disintegration  inHilaal  J\u  w 


indamaj-at  fii  Hayaat-i-haa  l-jadiidat-i 
bi-suhuulat-in. 

She  easily  got  involved  in  her 
new  life. 

inxaraT-uu  fiijadal-in  caniif-in. 

They  plunged  into  violent  debate. 


Used  with  the  preposition  calaa,  inTawaa  means  ‘to  contain.’ 
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9.3  Hamzated  root 

extinguishing  inTifaaJ  tUk>! 

9.4  Assimilated  root 

These  do  not  occur. 

9.5  Hollow  root:  infiyaal  juiii 

The  verbal  noun  for  Form  VII  hollow  verbs  has  ayaaJ  as  the  medial  consonant,  no 
matter  what  the  root  of  origin. 

alignment  inHiyaaz  j\  jVJ  collapse;  decline  inhiyaar  jLf.1 

9.6  Defective  root:  inficaa 3 

The  verbal  noun  of  defective  Form  VII  verbs  is  of  the  pattern  inficaa  J with 

hamza  after  the  long  /-cm-/.6 

expiration,  elapsing  inqiDaa 3 .AV>I  introversion  iriflwaa* 

9.7  Examples  of  Form  VII  verbal  nouns  in  context 

JLxJj-il  o.wui 

al-itiHilaal-u  l-siyaasiyy-u  bi-sabab-i  nshighaal-i  l-mas  ’uul-iina 

political  disintegration  because  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 

officials 

dll  j ff-LuaLjl  VI  j_A 

qabl-a  nqiDaa  ’-i  caam-in  calaa  dhaalika  huwa  ncikaas-un  li-l-waaqc-i 
before  the  elapsing  of  a year  after  that  l-ijtimaa'  iyy-i. 

It  is  a reflection  of  social  reality. 

10  Form  VII  participles 

10.1  Form  VII  active  participle  (AP):  munfaeil 

10.1.1  Sound/regular  root 

isolated  muncazil  J 

introverted;  shrunk  munkamish 

10.1.2  Geminate  root:  munfacc 

The  active  and  passive  participles  for  geminate  roots  in  Form  VII  have  the  same 
pattern;  munfaec.  If  the  verb  itself  has  a passive,  reflexive,  or  intransitive  meaning, 


sloping  munHadir 
sliding  munzaliq 


6 Because  of  the  shift  of  the  semi-consonant  (waaw  or  yaa3)  to  hamza,  this  verbal  noun  winds  up 
looking  like  the  verbal  noun  for  hamza-final  roots. 
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the  AP  will  carry  that  passive  or  reflexive  meaning.  It  is  therefore  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  tell  the  Form  VII  AP  and  PP  apart. 

closely  packed;  munDamm  separatist  munshaqq 

affiliated  with 

10.1.3  Hamzated  root 

extinguished  munTafv ’ 

10.1.4  Assimilated  root 

These  do  not  occur. 

10.1.5  Hollow  root:  munfaal  jui* 

The  active  and  passive  participles  for  hollow  roots  in  Form  VII  have  the  same  pat- 
tern; munfaal.  If  the  verb  itself  has  a passive,  reflexive,  or  intransitive  meaning, 
the  AP  will  carry  that  passive  or  reflexive  meaning.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Form  VII  AP  and  PP. 

aligned  munHaaz  yl 

10.1.6  Defective  root 

introverted  munTawin 

10.2  Form  VII  passive  participle  (PP):  munfacal 

These  are  not  frequent  in  occurrence  because  of  the  intransitivity  or  reflexivity  of 
the  meaning  of  this  form.  Form  VII  PPs  that  do  occur  tend  to  be  used  as  nouns  of 
place. 

10.2.1  Sound/regular  root 

slope,  incline  munHadar  j starting  point  munTalaq  Jjlki* 
lowland  munxafaD  ^ a i;;, 

10.2.2  Geminate  root:  munfacc 

As  noted  in  10.1.2,  the  passive  participle  and  active  participle  are  indistinguish- 
able in  form. 

10.2.3  Hamzated  root 

This  does  not  occur. 

10.2.4  Assimilated  root 

This  does  not  occur. 
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10.2.5  Hollow  root:  munfaal  jLiia 

As  noted  in  10.1.5,  the  passive  participles  and  active  participles  of  hollow  roots  in 
this  form  are  identical. 

10.2.6  Defective  root:  munfa'an 

enclosed,  folded  in  munTawan  ( jjLl* 

10.3  Examples  of  Form  VII  participles  in  context 

SjLa-LaJl  jJlL  JjjJI  ‘t'W 

al-duwal-u  ghayr-u  1-munHaazat-i  baab-un  munzaliq-un 

non-aligned  states  a sliding  door 

j l -v  .1.  V I a "ilj  '-via  Ja  j U~ 

tu-Tawwiq-u  munHadaraat-i-hi  l-’ashjaar-u. 

Trees  encircle  its  slopes. 
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Form  VII  Sound  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  LL?\I  ‘to  be  glad,  happy' 
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Form  VII  Geminate  root:  \ \ j y « \ I AP:  PP:  VTV:  ^LoAjl  ‘to  join  with,  affiliate  with’ 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 
Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 
- , /S  ' I ^ - — . * I > ■ ' I ■>  , -•>  1 1 
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Form  VII  Hollow  root:  / jL*jl  AP-  j\  PP:  VN-  j 1 ^\l  ‘to  take  sides’ 


e Active  Active  Passive  Passive 


Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative 


Imperative 


— m/f  jjlj 


~a-A  ~ f L»  j 1 -w  ' I I j 


jL 


„ 

, 

ulj1^ 

IjLsJlJ 

IjUJl 

„ 

„ 

„ 
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Form  VII  Defective  root:  AP:  PP:  VN:  ,AV>I  ‘to  elapse,  expire’ 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 


Form  VIII  triliteral  verb 


29 


1 Basic  characteristics 

1 .1  Pattern:  iftacal-a  j*iii  /ya-fta(il-u  j 

Form  VIII  verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  an  infix  /t/  is  added 
to  the  Form  I stem  after  the  first  radical.  Thus  Form  VIII  has  the  past  tense  stem 
iC1taC2aC3-  and  the  present  tense  stem  -C1taC2iC3-.  A prefixed  elidable  hamza  with 
kasra  is  added  to  the  past  tense  stem  of  Form  VIII  in  order  to  make  it  pronounce- 
able; this  hamza  and  its  vowel  are  deleted  in  the  present  tense,  replaced  by  the 
present  tense  subject  markers. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  VIII  verbs  may  be  reflexive  or  medio-passive  in  meaning,  but  they  also 
express  a wide  range  of  meanings  that  are  difficult  to  predict.  They  may 
express  the  consequences  of  a Form  I verb  action  and  are  sometimes  considered 
resultative  ( muTaawi0  £ jLL-o),  in  the  same  way  that  Form  VII  verbs  may  be  resul- 
tative  of  the  action  of  a Form  I verb.  This  is  especially  true  for  verb  roots  start- 
ing with  the  consonants  hamza,  waaw,  yaa\  raa\  laam  or  nuun,  because  these 
roots  do  not  occur  in  Form  VII  and  often  use  Form  VIII  instead  to  express  the 
resultative  (e.g.,  Form  I rafac-a/ya-rfac-u  ‘to  raise’  and  Form  VIII  irtafae-a  \ya- 
rtafic-u  ‘to  be  raised,  to  rise’).  Form  VIII  is  distinguished  from  Form  VII  by 

the  ability  to  have  a reciprocal  meaning,  that  is,  the  action  takes  place  mutu- 
ally among  several  entities,  e.g.,  Form  I jamac-a/ya-jmac-u  ‘to  collect,  gather 
(s.th.)’  and  Form  VIII  ijtamac-a  « ^ 1 /ya-jtami  to  meet  with  each  other; 

collect  together.’1 

1.3  Transitivity 

Form  VIII  verbs  may  be  transitive  or  intransitive.  Some  are  doubly  transitive,  such 
as  ictahar-a  j-iicl  /ya-c  tabir-u  ‘to  consider  (s.o.)  (s.th.).’ 


1 On  this  point  see  Fleisch  1979,  II:  311. 
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1.4  Inflection 

The  prefixed  hamzat  al-waSl  with  kasra  in  the  past  tense  stem  is  deleted  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  replaced  by  the  subject-marker  prefix.  The  vowel  of  the  present 
tense  subject-marker  prefix  is  fatHa  and  the  stem  vowel  in  the  present  tense  is 
kasra  (e.g.,  intaxab-a  lya-ntaxib-u  ‘to  elect’). 

1 .5  Special  phonological  characteristics  of  Form  VIII 

The  insertion  of  the  extraneous  consonant  /t/  within  the  root  sometimes  affects 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Form  VIII  verbs.  Various  forms  of  assimilation 
of  the  infixed  taaJ  to  the  initial  root  consonant  occur,  and  with  assimilated  verb 
roots  the  taa'  itself  assimilates  the  initial  waaw  or  yaa3  completely. 

1.5.1  Progressive  assimilation 

In  progressive  assimilation,  the  taa3  is  influenced  by  the  preceding  sound  in  the 
word. 


1 .5.1 .1  VELARIZATION:  Where  the  initial  root  consonant  is  velarized  (S,  D,  T,  Z) 
and  the  infixed  taaJ  acquires  the  velarization  feature.  This  results  in  a spelling 
change  from  taa3  to  Taa3. 


to  crash  (into);  collide  with  iSTadam-a/ya-STadim-u  (bi-j 

(root:  S-d-m ) 


«/ 


. In  < I 


to  be  disturbed,  agitated 


to  be  aware;  examine, 
look  into 


iDTarab-a/ya-DTarib-u  _ 

(root:  D-r-b ) 

iTTalac-a/ya-TTalic-u  (calaa)  (^g-k)  ^ lUj  / ^JLI 

(root:  T-l-c ) 


1.5. 1.2  VOICED  ALVEOLARS:  Where  the  initial  root  consonant  is  voiced  and 
alveolar  (d  or  z) 

(1)  daal-initial  root:  The  taa 3 assimilates  totally  to  the  daal. 

to  be  inserted;  to  assimilate  iddagham-a/ya-ddaghim-u 

(root:  d-gh-m) 

to  allege,  claim  iddacaa/ya-ddacii 

(root:  d-‘-w) 

(2)  zaay-initial  root:  In  the  zaay-initial  root,  the  infixed  taa 3 partially  assimi- 
lates to  the  /z/  sound  by  becoming  a voiced  dental  stop  (daal)  instead  of  a 
voiceless  dental  stop  (/t/).  That  is,  instead  of  ifta'al-a  it  becomes  ifdacal-a. 
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to  flourish 

izdahar-a/ya-zda  hir-u 
(root:  z-h-r ) 

to  be  crowded 

izdaHa  m-a/ya-zdaH  i m-u 
(root:  z-H-m) 

to  be  doubled,  be  paired 

izdawaj-a/ya-zdawij-u 
(root:  z-w-j) 

/ CJ-G1 

to  increase 

izdaad-a/ya-zdaad-u 
(root:  z-w-d ) 

jij^j  j jijji 

1 .5.1 .3  INTERDENTALS:  Where  the  initial  root  consonant  is  interdental  (th,  dh,  Z) 

The  infixed  taw1  assimilates  completely  to  the  interdental  root  consonant. 

(1)  thaa ’-initial  root 

to  avenge,  get  revenge 

iththa  ’ar-a/ya-ththa  'ir-u 

(2)  dhaal- initial  root:  In  dhaal- initial  roots,  the  dhaal  and  infixed  taa3  mutually 
influence  one  another,  assimilating  together  as  two  daals  (the  dhaal  loses  its 
interdental  quality,  the  taa3  acquires  voicing): 

to  amass,  save 

iddaxar-a/ya-ddaxi  r-u 
(root:  dh-x-r) 

(3)  Zflfl  ’-initial  root: 

to  be  wronged, 
suffer  injustice 

iZZalam-a/ya-ZZalim-u 
(root:  Z-l-m) 

/ fiii 

1.5.2  Form  VIII  regressive  assimilation 

In  regressive  assimilation,  the  initial  root  consonant  waaw  or  yaa3  is  affected  by 
the  infixed  taa3  and  is  assimilated  into  it.  That  is,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
shape  *iwtaHad-a  (from  the  root  w-H-d)  the  actual  Form  VIII  verb  is  ittaHad-a. 

to  be  united 

ittaHad-a/ya-ttaHid-u 
(root  w-H-d) 

to  expand 

ittasa  c-a/ya-ttasi  c-u 
(root:  w-s-‘‘ ) 

^ iu  > J j ^Lul)  1 

to  face,  take  the 

direction  of 

i ttaj  a h-a/ya-ttaj  ih-u 
(root:  w-j-h) 

A ^ j A ~i  I 

to  accuse 

ittaham-a/ya-ttahim-u 

^ / f^51 

(root  w-h-m) 
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2 Regular  or  sound  roots 


to  celebrate,  have  a party 

iHtafal-a/ya-Htafil-u 

to  respect 

iH  taram-a/ya-H  tarim-u 

to  earn 

iktasab-a/ya-ktasib-u 

j , . . i 

to  be  different;  to  differ 

ixtalaf-a/ya-xtalif-u 

■ al  > A.  i j i al  \ | 

2.1  Initial -nuun  roots 

A number  of  intransitive  Form  VIII  verbs  are  from  roots  whose  initial  consonant 
is  /nf  since  these  do  not  assume  Form  VII. 

to  move,  be  transferred 

intaqal-a/ya-ntaqil-u 

Jillj  j Jiiil 

to  spread  out 

intashar-a/ya-ntashir-u 

j ■ > > j j j ■ ■ ■ ' > 1 

to  elect 

intaxab-a/ya-ntaxib-u 

3 Geminate  (doubled)  root  Form  VIII 

to  be  interested, 
concerned  (with) 

ihtamm-a/ya-htamm-u  (bi-) 

s-j  ^4 j j 

to  be  spread,  extended 

imtadd-a/ya-mtadd-u 

-!*>  j _U_o  1 

to  occupy 

iHtall-a/ya-Htall-u 

/ J*J 

4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  VIII 

4.1  Hamza- initial 

to  deliberate;  to  plot 

i J ta  mar-a/ya ta  m i r-u 

e 

j jauI 

to  go  well  together; 
form  a coalition 

i’talaf-a/ya-’talif-u 

e 

■ j j . al"‘>l 

4.2  Hamza-m6\a\ 

to  be  healed,  to  heal 

iltaJam-a/ya-ltaJim-u 

lj  j ^Lill 

4.3  Hamza-fm\ 

to  begin 

ibtada  a/ya-btad  i J-u 

o t ° 

l_g.  \\  j IoIjI 

to  be  filled 

imtala’-a/ya-mtaliJ-u 
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5  Assimilated  roots  in  Form  VIII 

In  Form  VIII,  the  inflixed  taa3  assimilates  the  initial  semi-consonant  waaw  or  yaaJ, 
and  doubles  in  strength  (see  above  1.5.2). 


6 Hollow  roots  in  Form  VIII  iftaal-a  ju£i /ya-ftaal-u  jg*j 

Hollow  roots  in  Form  VIII  are  usually  inflected  with  3alif  as  the  long  vowel  and 
fatHa  as  the  short  vowel  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  iC,CaaC3-a  /ya-CtCaaC3-u. 

to  need  iHtaaj-a/ya-Htaaj-u  j 

to  assassinate  ightaal-a/ya-ghtaal-u  JLUu  / JUi.1 

to  choose  ixtaar-a/ya-xtaar-u  / jLl^.1 

6.1  Retention  of  medial  semivowel 

In  some  cases,  a hollow  root  in  Form  VIII  keeps  its  medial  semi-consonant,  as  follows: 
to  be  doubled,  paired  izdawaj-a/ya-zdawij-u  £j-Gi  / 

to  contain  iHtawaa/ya-Htawii  1 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  VIII 

Defective  roots  in  Form  VIII  inflect  as  -aa\-ii  defectives: 
to  meet,  encounter  (s.o.)  iltaqaa/ya-ltaqii 

to  be  content,  satisfied  iktafaa/ya-ktafii 

to  wear,  be  dressed  (in)  irtadaa/ya-rtadii 

7.1  Hollow  and  defective 
The  hollow-defective  Form  VIII  verb  keeps  its  medial  semi-consonant  (usually 
waaw)  as  a strong  consonant: 

to  contain  (s.th.)  iHtawaa/ya-Htawii 


LT^  / 


8  Examples  of  Form  VIII  verbs  in  context 


d ->■  I 1 ■ >1  a. i~i  j 

wa-ktashaf-a  3ayD-an  3axTaa3-an 
and  he  also  discovered  mistakes 


i 1 j_A  La 

maa  ya-Htawii  haadhaa  1-matHaf-u 
what  this  museum  contains 


•Lh?'-L>H  ujb'i  ,jl  1 S t ji  ^L*L>I  djlj 

ta-jtadhib-u  l-Tullaab-a  l-jayyid-iina.  ya-truk-u  li-kull-i  insaan-in  3 an  ya-xtaar-a. 

It  attracts  good  students.  He  leaves  |it|  to  every  person  to  choose. 
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9 Verbal  nouns  of  Form  VIII 

9.1  Sound/regular  root:  ifticaal 


respect 

iHtimam 

meeting 

ijtimaac 

C^\  a"\  -v  1 

election  intixaab 

9.1.1  With  assimilation  of  tea  ’ 

1 ■'  -V  ~ <1 

difference 

ixtilaaf 

■ o M ~ ^ 1 

collision,  crash 

iSTidaam 

^ 1 Ui  ■ 1 

flourishing, 

bloom 

izdihaar 

^1— A J^l 

disturbance, 

unrest 

iDTiraab 

■ 1 I^J 1 

crowd,  jam, 
crush 

izdiHaam 

9.2  Geminate  root 

interest,  concern 

ihtimaam 

A * ">  * 1 

occupation 

iHtilaal 

spreading 

imtidaad 

gratitude 

imtinaan 

9.3  Hamzated  root 

coalition 

iJtilaaf 

beginning 

ibtidaaJ 

9.4  Assimilated  root 

union 

ittiHaad 

jUjI 

accusation 

ittilmam 

9.5  Hollow  root 

reserve; 

iHtiyaaT 

LLull 

increase 

izdiyaad 

jLijjl 

precaution 

pleasure,  delight 

irtiyaaH 

doubling, 

pairing 

izdiwaaj2 

Cb-G1 

9.6  Defective  root 

In  the  defective  root  Form  VIII  verbal  noun,  the  final  defective  root  consonant  is 
represented  by  a hamza. 

membership;  intimaa3  *:a\  disappearance  ixtifaa J *UifJ 

belonging 


In  this  particular  root,  the  waaw  behaves  as  a strong  consonant.  See  section  6 above. 
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9.7  Form  VIII  verbal  nouns  in  context 


jL^JI  £ Li-ljl  ^ \c 

cadam-u  rtiyaciH-i  l-jaanib-ayni 
the  discomfort  of  both  sides 

ui  II  3 j)  a -v  H V 

laa  Htirciam-ci  li-l-Huquuq-i  1-shaxSiyyat-i  li-l-insaan-i. 
There  is  no  respect  for  the  personal  rights 
of  humans. 


Jj-d  J I j Li£  £ I A i I 

ijtimaa‘-u  kibaar-i  l-mas  ’uul-iina 
the  meeting  of  senior  officials 

— 1_Jj  1_uj j ■ 41  , 

iktishaaf-u  rasacr’il-i  Hubb-in 
the  discovery  of  love  letters 


10  Form  VIII  participles 

10.1  Form  VIII  active  participle  (AP):  mufta'il  j*iL 

In  addition  to  carrying  the  meaning  of  doer  of  the  action,  the  AP  of  Form  VIII  may 
sometimes  convey  a passive  or  resultative  meaning,  especially  when  derived  from 
a resultative  verb,  e.g.,  muqtani1'  ‘convinced’  or  muttaHid  ‘united.’ 


10.1.1  Sound/regular  root:  mufta  il  JjgL 


respecting 

muFItarim 

convinced 

muqtani c 

listener 

mmt.amic  . 

objecting 

muctariD 

different, 

differing 

muxtalif  > 

spreading 

muntashir 

10.1.2  Geminate  root:  mufta,  c 

Because  of  the  sequence  of  identical  second  and  third  root  consonants,  the  stem 
vowel  kasra  is  deleted  from  this  AP  form.  That  is,  instead  of  *muftacic,  the  form  is 
muftacc .3  As  a result  of  the  deletion  of  the  stem  vowel  in  this  AP  form,  the  AP  and 
PP  are  identical. 


occupying  muHtall 

concerned 

muhtamm  (bi- ) ^ 

(with) 

10.1.3  Hamzated  root 

Hamza-linal:  mufta  i ’ 

beginning  mubtadV 

filled 

mumtaliJ  * 1“AA 

L> 

! This  stems  from  phonological  restrictions  on  identical  consonants  separated  by  a short  vowel. 
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10.1.4  Assimilated  root:  muttail  JjuU 


united 

muttaHid 

facing 

muttajih 

contacting 

muttaSil 

accusing; 

accuser 

muttahim 

10.1.5  Hollow  root:  muftaal  joi* 

relaxing; 

satisfied 

murtaaH 

double 

muzdawij4 

accustomed 

(to);  usual 

muctaad  jLLjuo 

(calaa) 

needing 

muHtaaj 

10.1.6  Defective  root:  mufta  in 

belonging 

muntam-in 

containing 

muHtaw-in 

10.1.7  Form  VIII  APs  in  context 

3 j ~i  a 1 1 

al-wilaayaat-u  1-muttaHidat-u 
the  United  States 


aVumam-u  1-muttaHidat-u 
the  United  Nations 


maaziq-un  muzdawij-un 
a double  bind 


jQjudl 

fii  makaan-i-hi  1-mu‘taad-i 
in  its  usual  place 


. j\*  A I jjLj 

baat-uu  muqtani c-iina. 

They  have  become  convinced. 


10.2  Form  VIII  passive  participle  (PP):  muftacal 

In  addition  to  acting  as  an  adjective,  in  many  cases  the  Form  VIII  passive  partici- 
ple acts  as  a noun  of  place,  denoting  the  location  where  the  Form  VIII  verbal 
activity  takes  place. 

10.2.1  Strong/regular  root:  muftaal  fxkk* 


respected 

muHtaram 

shared, 

common 

mushtarak 

society 

mujtamac 

document 

mustanad 

elected 

muntaxab 

informed 

muTTalac 

See  note  2. 
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10.2.2  Geminate  root:  muftacc 

The  AP  and  PP  of  geminate  Form  VIII  verbs  are  identical.  Context  is  often  needed 
to  differentiate  the  meaning. 

occupied  muHtall 

10.2.2  Hamzated  root 
Hamza-  initial:  mu  ta  al 

conference  muJtamar 

10.2.3  Assimilated  root:  mutta  al  jx!* 

accused;  suspected  muttaham 

10.2.4  Hollow  root:  muftaal 

The  AP  and  PP  of  hollow  Form  VIII  verbs  are  identical.  Context  is  needed  to  differ- 
entiate the  meaning. 

excellent,  mumtaaz  chosen  muxtaar 

distinguished 

10.2.5  Defective  root:  mufta  an  ii* 

required  muqtuD-an  ^,uiL>  level  mustaw-an 


10.2.6  Examples  of  Form  VIII  PPs  in  context 


lFld  jjl 

maSaadir-u  muTTalact-un 
informed  sources 

J^JI  t 

bi-muqtciDaa  l-Huquuq-i 
in  accordance  with  the  laws 

djlula  JLaX.  I J 

jadwal-u  ■’ acmaal-in  mushtarak-un 
a shared  agenda 


A j a I pi  J llin  aJI  4_jjJ 
laday-hi  l-mustanadciat-u  l-rasmiyyat-u. 
He  has  the  official  documents. 

f ^ “*  1 A n I 

al-ra'iis-u  l-muntaxab-u 
the  president-elect 

fii  l-’araaDii  1-muHtallat-i 
in  the  occupied  territories 
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Form  VIII  Sound  root: 


VN:  ‘to  respect' 


Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 


Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect! 
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Form  VIII  Geminate  root:  AP:  PP:  Ji^>  VN:  JMl^l  ‘to  occupy’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

u 

Jsli 

Lull 

Jlill 

* 0 £ 

or  Ji=J 

cJllJ 

Lu-i 
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Form  VIII  hamza-final  root:  < I jIjI  < AP:  PP:  VN:  *ljl*l  ‘to  begin' 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 


' 0 * > g o „ 

\ >1— m/f  LojIjILjI  jJLaj 


LaA  — 111 


l -ft  A~f  LjIjIjI  JjLj 


' ° e " ‘ e ■ ‘ 


Is^.' 

\ 

l$SLi\ 

^aiil 

;j1aj 

lj)  ' \~v  1 1 


I I j > i I j)  ~i  > i 
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Form  VIII  Hollow  root:  jVll.*  < jUiJ  AP:  PP.-jLli^  VN:  jUiiJ  ‘to  choose’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

jlliJ 

jLlkl 

J \ " -V  " 

jLlaj 

. . | 

l a~\  t) — m/f  Ijl  I 


IjLLkl  LajjJL^.1  Jljl  ~ “ 
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Form  VIII  Defective  root:  AP:  JlU  PP:  VN:  *UlJI  ‘to  encounter,  meet’ 


Active  Active  Active  Active  Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 


Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Form  IX  triliteral  verb 


1 Basic  characteristics 

1 .1  Pattern:  ifcall-a  j*ii /ya-fcall-u 

Form  IX  verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  the  final  root  conso- 
nant is  doubled  and  the  first  and  second  root  consonants  are  not  separated  by 
a vowel.  Form  IX  has  the  past  tense  stem  iC1C2aC3C3  - and  the  present  tense 
stem  -QQaCjC,-.  A prefixed  elidable  hamza  with  kasra  is  added  to  the  past 
tense  stem  of  Form  IX  to  make  it  pronounceable;  this  hamza  and  its  vowel  are 
deleted  in  the  present  tense,  replaced  by  the  present  tense  subject  markers.  The 
vowel  of  the  present  tense  subject  marker  in  Form  IX  is  fatHa. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  IX  verbs  generally  denote  the  acquisition  of  a color  or  a physical  trait.  They 
are  normally  based  on  roots  occurring  in  the  Jafcal  adjectival  pattern,  as  the 
colors,  e.g.,  J aswad  ‘black,’  ■’ aHmar  ‘red,’  or  adjectives  that  describe  physical 
defects.  These  verbs  are  infrequent  in  MSA.1 

1 .3  Transitivity 

Form  IX  verbs  are  intransitive. 

1 .4  Inflection 

The  prefixed  hamzat  al-waSl  with  kasra  in  the  past  tense  stem  is  deleted  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  replaced  by  the  subject-marker  prefix.  The  vowel  of  the  present  tense 
subject-marker  prefix  is  fatHa  and  the  stem  vowel  in  the  present  tense  is  fatHa. 

2 Sound/regular  roots  in  Form  IX:  ilall-a  j*ii  /ya-f  all-u  jxki 

to  be  or  become  green  ixDarr-a/ya-xDarr-u  1 


Kouloughli  (1994,  207)  reports  their  occurrence  as  0.5  percent  of  all  the  augmented  forms  of  the 
verb  (II— X). 
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to  be  or  become  red;  to  blush  iHmarr-a/ya-Hmarr-u  j 

to  be  or  become  yellow;  iSfarr-a/ya-Sfarr-u  j j 

to  become  pale 

3 Geminate  (doubled)  roots  in  Form  IX 

These  roots  are  rare  in  Form  IX. 

4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  IX 

These  roots  are  rare  in  Form  IX. 

5 Assimilated  roots  in  Form  IX 

These  roots  are  rare  in  Form  IX. 


6  Hollow  roots  in  Form  IX 

The  semi-consonant  of  the  hollow  root  stabilizes  in  Form  IX  and  acts  as  a strong 
consonant  (wauw  or  yaa  f: 


to  become  black 
to  be  or  become  white 
to  squint;  be  cross-eyed 
to  become  crooked 

7  Defective  roots  in  Form  IX:  rare 


iswadd-a/ya-swadd-u 
ibyaDD-a/ya-byaDD-u 
ill  wa  l l-a/ya-H  wall-u 
i cwajj-a/ya-  cwajj-u 


j 


8  Form  IX  verbs  in  context 

■ mil  ~T  ' 

i ‘ wajj-at-i  l-shajarat-u . 

The  tree  became  crooked. 


9  Verbal  nouns  of  Form  IX 

9.1  Sound/regular  root:  ifcilaal 


greenness 

ixDiraar 

blushing 

iHmiraar 

yellowness;  pallor 

iSfiraar 
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9.2  Hollow  root:  ifcilaal 

squinting  iHwilcial  J V 
crookedness  icwijaaj 

10  Form  IX  participles 

10.1  Form  IX  participles  (AP  and  PP):  mufcall 

Form  IX  active  participles  and  passive  participles  have  the  same  pattern.  However, 
passive  participles  in  this  form  are  exceedingly  rare,  since  the  verbs  are  intransitive. 

Strong/regular  root: 

blushing  muHmarr 

Hollow  root: 

blackening  muswadd  j 
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Form  IX  Sound  root: 

< J -V  1 / 

\P:  PP : 

' VN: 

‘to  become  red’ 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active  Passive  Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect  Perfect  Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 
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i . S o „ „ , 

Form  IX  Hollow  root:  t j^l  AP:  j PP;  VN:  jlj^l  ‘to  turn  black’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

L»l 

sZj  J J^ujI 

J^UJ  1 

J^-UJ  1 

J J^^UJ  1 

or  j juJ 

>JL)  >1  Jjuu  1 

j ■ \j)  1 

or  j j)  i*i  > 

J J^ujI 

or  j^uj  1 

dj  J 1 

^Jjsxu 

Ulil-m/f 

1 -a.t  J 1 

jlj^J 

1 \ 

1 ' j) 1 “ * 

1 J^-uj  1 

j-a 

J^j-u  1 

' j ...j 

J J^uiJ 

or  jj)  m j 

J j> iij  > 

J J J)  «-u 

or  jj> mi  > 

La-A— m 

1 J^-cu  1 

1 Jj)  HI  > 

1 ' ■ ■ ■ * 

La-A— f 

L)  J^X4J  1 

^jl  J^l*l_l 

Ij^xaJ 

1 jj)  <ij-> 

l_j  j 1 

J^-LUj 

. \ 

01  ■ <j)  ■*■ » 

^kJ  JJ  J-uJ 

j ^ LI  > 

J^UiJ 

IjJjxul 

ijiit 

J J^-ujl 

J Jj)<*i  > 

(J  J J^-U-l_) 

jJJjiUj 

^ J 1 

_S^_UJ  1 

Ij  J 

Ij 

<> 

J J^UJ  1 

0 J 

, ) J ' J)  ' 

J J J)  .^1  ' 
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1 Basic  characteristics 

1.1  Pattern:  istafcal-a  j^L\/ya-stafcil-u  JaIiL 

Form  X verbs  are  augmented  with  respect  to  Form  I in  that  a prefixed  /-st-/  is  added 
and  the  first  and  second  root  consonants  are  not  separated  by  a vowel.  Form  X 
has  the  past  tense  stem  istaC,C2aC3-  and  the  present  tense  stem  -staC,C2iC3-.  A 
prefixed  elidable  hamza  with  kasra  is  added  to  the  past  tense  stem  of  Form  X to 
make  it  pronounceable;  this  hamza  and  its  vowel  are  deleted  in  the  present  tense, 
replaced  by  the  present  tense  subject  markers.  The  vowel  of  the  present  tense 
subject  marker  in  Form  X is  fatHa. 

1.2  Meaning 

Form  X verbs  may  be  requestative  or  estimative  but  may  also  reflect  other  semantic 
modifications  of  the  base  form.  Examples  of  requestatives  include: 

to  request  guidance  istarshad-a/ya-starshid-u 

(from  s.o.) 

to  request  or  seek  istafsar-a/ya-stafsir-u 

explanation  (from  s.o.) 

Examples  of  estimatives  include: 

to  consider  (s.th.)  good  istaHsan-a/ya-staHsin-u 

to  consider  (s.th.)  strange  istaghrab-a/ya-staghrib-u 

Form  X may  be  the  reflexive  of  Form  IV:  Wright  writes  (1967,  1:44)  : “Form  X 
converts  the  factitive  signification  of  Form  IV  into  the  reflexive  or  middle.”  For 
example.  Form  IV  Jacadd-a  /yu-cidd-u  ‘to  prepare  (s.th.)’  and  Form  X istaladd-a 
axixul  lya-stacidd-u  ‘to  prepare  one’s  self,  get  ready.’ 

1 .3  Transitivity 

Form  X verbs  may  be  transitive  or  intransitive.1 

1 Kouloughli  (1994.  208)  reports  that  Form  X is  transitive  more  than  75  percent  of  the  time. 


' t.ij  * ...  * j ^ I 

j l.xjl 


, IjJLluJJ  I ! X 1 LU  I 
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1 .4  Inflection 

The  prefixed  hamzat  al-waSl  with  kasrti  in  the  past  tense  stem  is  deleted  in  the 
present  tense  and  replaced  by  the  subject-marker  prefix.  The  vowel  of  the  present 
tense  subject-marker  prefix  is  fatHa  and  the  stem  vowel  in  the  present  tense  is 
kasra  (e.g.,  istaqbal-a  lya-staqbil-u  J ‘to  receive  (s.o.)’). 


2  Sound/regular  root 


to  consume 
to  discover;  invent 
to  disdain;  detest 
to  invest 

3 Geminate  (doubled)  roots  in 

to  continue,  to  last 
to  be  independent 

4 Hamzated  roots  in  Form  X 

to  rent,  to  hire 
to  resume 


istahlak-a/ya-stahlik-u 
istanbaT-a/ya-stanbiT-u 
istankar-a/ya-stankir-u 
ista  th  mar-a/ya-sta  thmi  r-u 

Form  X 

ista  ma  rr-a/ya-sta  m i rr-u 
istaqa  l l-a/ya-sta  q i 1 l-u 

ista  3 jar-a/ya-sta  3j  ir-u 
ista  ’naf-a/ya-sta  ’nif-u 


h »*«*»•■■  « j U,  ' \ " ■ . . I 

. 1 1 j i ,ii.  | 

J “I  J j JjLLuj  I 

• e ° t ® 

J^LuuJ  j J -V  1 *>...! 

* e * e ° 

i a «1  > , j . q ' 1 “ ...I 


5  Assimilated  roots  in  Form  X 

The  root-initial  semi-consonant  waaw  or  yaa3  acts  as  a regular  consonant  in  the 
inflected  verb  forms. 


to  import 
to  colonize,  settle 
to  awaken,  wake  up 


istawrad-a/ya-stawrid-u 
istawTan-a/ya-stawTin-u 
istayqaZ-a/ya-stayq  iZ-u 


j I 

■k  / ilaAlujI 


6  Hollow  roots  in  Form  X 

Hollow  roots  in  Form  X,  whether  based  on  roots  with  waaw  or  yaa3  as  the  medial 
semi-consonant,  inflect  with  long  /n/  in  the  present  tense  stem. 

to  benefit  (from  or  by)  istafaad-a/ya-stafiid-u  (min)  j a a-  .\ 

(root:  f-y-d  / j - ^ - ^i) 

to  be  able  (to  do  s.th.)  istaTaac-a/ya-staTiic-u 

(root:  T-w-cl^-j  - Jo) 
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to  resign  istaqaal-a/ya-staqiil-u 

(root:  q-y-l  / J-  ^ - j) 

7 Defective  roots  in  Form  X 

Defective  roots  in  Form  X inflect  as  -aafii  defectives, 
to  except,  exclude  istathnaa/ya-stathnii 

to  seek  an  opinion  istaftaa/ya-staftii 

to  appropriate  istawlaa/ya-stawlii 

8 Examples  of  Form  X verbs  in  context 

A Atll  J_)^l  - -V\ , “I  Loj\c  -V 
Hattaa  cind-a-maa  staDaafat-i  l-qimmat-a 
even  when  it  hosted  the  summit  [conference 

Lc j * "u til  LixojJlI  SjLj 

fii  ziyaarat-in  li-faransaa  t a-staghriq-u  ’ usbuuc-an 
on  a visit  to  France  that  lasts  a week 

J jl 

ta-stamirr-u  fatrat-u  l-thuluuj-i  min  tishriin-a  l-thaanii  Hattaa  ’aadhaar-a. 

The  snow  season  lasts  from  November  until  March. 

9 Form  X verbal  nouns:  istifaal  juiiud 

9.1  Sound/regular  root 

inquiry  istixbaar 

investment  istithmaai 

9.2  Geminate  root 

The  verbal  noun  of  the  geminate  Form  X verb  is  regular,  using  the  istif  aal  pattern 
and  splitting  the  identical  second  and  third  root  consonants: 

continuation  istimraar  merit,  worthiness,  istiHqaaq 

claim 

preparation  isWdaad  jlaaJLul  independence  istiqlaal 

9.3  Hamzated  root 

The  verbal  noun  of  hamzated  roots  of  Form  X is  usually  regular  in  formation.  The 
hamza  takes  a seat  appropriate  to  its  phonetic  context. 

renting  istifaar  jUH. J resumption  isti’naaf  1 W~uJ 


J 


use 

disdain 


istixdaam 


istinkaar 


jJ!  jj)<  iFAmj  V 

laa  ya-staTiV  -uuna  1-dhahaab-a. 
They  are  not  able  to  go. 


' 0~  .xj  ' j Q~  ...1 


LlujI 
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9.4  Assimilated  root: 

In  the  verbal  noun  of  assimilated-root  Form  X,  the  root-initial  waaw  assimilates  to 
the  preceding  kasra  and  becomes  long  /«/: 

importation  istiiraad 2 J^xLu\  colonizing  istiiTaan  jt 

awakening  istiiqaaZ  hi 

9.5  Hollow  root:  sjuiLi 

The  verbal  noun  of  Form  X hollow  verbs  has  the  form  istifaala  spelled  with 

taa3  marbuuTa. 

benefit  istifaada  SjLi£j  ability  istiTaaca  hiu-.li 

response  istijaaba  resignation  istiqaala  2 it 

9.6  Defective  root:  6uW...i 

The  verbal  noun  of  defective  roots  in  From  X has  the  pattern  istifaa3  ^ «W...i  The 
weakness  of  the  final  root  element  converts  into  hamza: 

exception  istithnaa3  renunciation  istighnaa 3 *1 

plebiscite,  istiftaa 3 *Li£lJ  appropriation  istiilaa3 

referendum 


9.7  Form  X verbal  nouns  in  context 

jLLa-Lul  LpV 

li-3anna-haa  stiHqaaq-un 
diimuuqraaTiyy-un 
because  it  is  a democratic  claim 


C»[ jJI  jUTt.nl  ^Jl 

’ilaci  stithmaar-i  balaayiin-i 
l-duulaaraat-i 

to  the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars 


t-\  > I JMaTiiV  II  II 

fit  l-ciid-i  l-xamsiina  l-istiqlaal-i  lubnaan-a 

on  the  50th  [anniversary!  celebration  of  the  independence  of  Lebanon 


10  Form  X participles 


10.1  Form  X active  participle  (AP):  mustaf'il 

10.1.1  Sound/regular  root 

consumer  mustahlik  orientalist  mustashriq  jy..~ 


Instead  of  ‘istiwraad  or  ‘istiwTaan.  The  sequence  /-iw-/  is  usually  avoided  in  Arabic. 
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10.1.2  Geminate  root:  mustafi  ‘ 


continuous  mustamirr 
ready  mustacidd 


10.1.3  Hamzated  root 


tenant, 

renter 


mustaJjir 


independent  mustaqill 

entitled;  mustaHiqq 
worthy 


10.1.4  Assimilated  root 

importer  mustawrid  j 

10.1.5  Hollow  root:  mustafiil 

circular  mustadiir 

10.1.6  Defective  root:  mustaf  in 

doing  mustaghnin 

without 


colonizer 


mustawTin  J \ ...  A 


impossible  mustaHiil 


10.1.7  Form  X APs  in  context 


> j j \~ ^ 

saaHat-un  mustadiirat-un 
a circular  courtyard 


t 1 Q~  ...  /\ll  ' -~w  I 

JaHad-u  l-nuwwaab-i  l-mustaqill-iina 
one  of  the  independent  deputies 


10.2  Form  X passive  participle  (PP):  mustafcal 

In  addition  to  acting  as  an  adjective,  the  Form  X passive  participle  may  also  serve 
as  a noun  of  place,  denoting  the  location  where  the  Form  X activity  takes  place. 


10.2.1  Sound/regular  root:  mustaf  al 


laboratory 

mustaxbar 

colony 

mustacmara 

future 

mustaqbal 

strange 

mustaghrab 

swamp 

mustanqa1' 

^ a '»"■■■  a 

used 

mustacmal 

10.2.2  Geminate  root 

This  root  type  is  rare  in  the  passive  participle. 
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10.2.3  Hamzated  root 

resumed  mustaJnaf 

10.2.4  Assimilated  root:  mustafal 

settlement  mustawTana  ilL 

10.2.5  Hollow  root:  mustafaal  jla"*"..* 

borrowed;  false;  mustacaar 
artificial 


rented  musta3jar 


imported  mustawrad 


. 1 m A 


counsellor  mustashaar  jU*!, 


10.2.6  Defective  root:  mustaf  an 

hospital  mustashfan 

10.2.7  Form  X PPs  in  context 


3asmaa3-un  musta1  aarat-un 
pseudonyms  (‘borrowed  names’) 


excepted  mustathnan 


A I I ^uLuVI 

waDc-u  Hajr-i  l-’asaas-i  li-l-mustashfaa 
setting  the  foundation  stone  for  the 
hospital 


jiJI  J >a "luirtll  Ji 

fii  l-mustaqbal-i  l-qariib-i 
in  the  near  future 


• j * ~t  m i n 1 V j J 

mi3at-u  milyuun-i  duulaar-in  lays-at 

mustaghrabat-an. 

A hundred  million  dollars  is  not  unusual. 
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Form  X Sound  root:  ^ AP:  PP:  ^ VN:  ^1  ‘to  use' 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 
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Form  X Geminate  root:  2^  < Al\  PP:  VN.jI^lJ  ‘to  last’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

u 

— 

^■0  > ml 

^-OlAxuI 

or  jxi  \ i j.i  1 
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•go  go  g o > got  O . 

Form  X hamza-initial  root:  j^LLuj  AP:  j^.\  PP:  ^ Llu^o  VN:  jl  ‘to  rent’ 
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Form  X Assimilated  root:  j < j jjl LJ  AP:  jjjiu**  PP:  VN:  jl to  import 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Jussive 

Imperative 

L>l 

OJjJ  lull 

» . . i 

Jj  -P-“l 

jj) 11111 

' J J ' ■■■ ' 

i 

J j 3 i ‘ “ * 

o-ji 

O Jjj-Lu*  1 

0^ 

Lalil — m/f 

1— aj  Jj^IxuI 

| J j^_LujJ 

1 

1 ' j j)  * "'  1 

Laj  iu  1 

J j j)  > 

j j j;  i ..I  j 

-Ijj)  > in  1 

ojjyim  l 

'-J  J)  ‘ ' 

JjJ-lxu.) 

J jjiuu 

ojj^yL-l 

J J J)  t...  ! 

La.*— m 

1 j)  * ■“  i 

1 4.U  1 

l.-a  4 f 

L ^ 1 tAJ  1 

U1  ->JJ) 

1 Jj^-UuJ 

1 

l_J  J JJA-U  1 

oL 

j j_yL*L> 

JjJ_LuU 

J JJ)  V HI  1 

L>  jj_yLcul 

1 

Lh  jj  >*-"! 

u 

oLLL 

Ij  Jj 

L?jjj>  * '*‘-' 

l_J 

1 

0 

o 
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Form  X FIollow  root:  V 1 m \ i ^ l V | AP ■ «_'U'„.A  PP-  U~„.A  VN:  Ax-Ualuil  ‘to  be  able’ 


Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Active 

Passive 

Passive 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

Indicative  Subjunctive  Jussive  Imperative 
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Forms  XI-XV  triliteral  verb 


32 


These  forms  of  the  triliteral  verb  are  chiefly  archaic  and/or  poetic  in  use.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness,  they  are  described  briefly  here,  but  few  examples  occurred 
in  the  corpus,  and  even  in  Classical  Arabic,  they  are  rare.  Examples  are  taken  from 
Wright  1967, 1:43-47  or  Fleisch  1979,  II:  330-40.1 


1 Form  XI:  if  aall-a  juii  /ya-f  aall-u  jl**j 

This  form  is  related  to  Form  IX  and  usually  denotes  a similar  concept:  the  acqui- 
sition or  existence  of  a color  or  physical  trait.2  It  is  prefixed  with  hamzat  al-waSl 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  lengthening  of  the  stem  vowel  from /atHci  to  Jalif,  and 
the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant,  giving  the  pattern  iC1C2aaC}Cj-a/ya- 
C1C2aaC:iC:}-u.  It  is  intransitive. 

to  become  temporarily  red  iHmaarr-a/ya-Hmaarr-u  / jl.a^.1 


to  become  temporarily  yellow  iSfaarr-a/ya-Sfaarr-u 


)\  a ■ .^.i  / jCll-sI 


to  be  dark  brown 


ismaarr-a/ya-smaarr-u 


I j L/U.U  I 


1.1  Verbal  noun:  ifeiilaal 

turning  temporarily  red  iHmiiraar 


2 Form  XII:  if  aw  al-a  / ya-fcawil-u 

Form  XII  has  the  pattern  iC1C2awC2C3  -a/ya-CiC2awC2iC:j  -u,  with  doubling  of  the 
medial  radical  and  insertion  of  a wcmxv  between  the  two  doubled  radicals.  It  is 


1 Fleisch  (1979, 11:330-35)  provides  examples  and  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  these  forms. 
Haywood  and  Nahmad  (1962,  152-53)  have  a comprehensive  verb  form  chart  that  includes  Forms 
XI-XV.  Although  some  grammars  include  the  verbal  nouns  of  these  forms,  most  do  not  include 
the  participles,  so  I have  omitted  these,  except  where  they  are  found  in  Wehr  1979. 

2 See  Haywood  and  Nahmad  1962,  185.  Wright  (1967, 1:43-44)  states:  “According  to  some  grammarians, 
the  distinction  between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  forms  is,  that  the  ninth  indicates  permanent 
colours  or  qualities,  the  eleventh  those  that  are  transitory  or  mutable  . . . Others  hold  that  Form  XI 
indicates  a higher  degree  of  the  quality  than  IX.” 
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prefixed  with  hamzat  al-waSl.  In  meaning  it,  like  Form  IX,  usually  indicates  color 
or  physical  quality. 


to  be  convex;  be  humpbacked  iHdawdab-a/ya-Hdawdib-u 


t ,JJ 


/ 


2.1  Verbal  noun:  ifciicaal 

becoming  humpbacked  iHdiidaab 

2.2  Active  participle:  mufcawcil 

mounded;  humpbacked  muHdawdib 

3 Form  XIII;  ifcawwal-a  j^*ii  / ya-f  awwil-u 

Form  XIII  inserts  a doubled  waaw  between  the  second  and  third  root  consonants, 
yielding  the  pattern  iC,C2awwaC3  -a/ya-C1C2awwiCJ  -u.  It,  too,  usually  denotes  color 
or  quality  but  may  also  denote  an  action. 

to  last  long  ixrawwaT-a/ya-xrawwiT-u  / ■!» j 

to  mount  a camel  without  HawwaT-a/ ya-clawwiT-u 

a saddle 


< il  j^.1 


3.1  Verbal  noun:  ih'wwaal  ji^ii 

lasting  long  ixriwwaaT  Lljjll 

4 Form  XIV:  ilanlal-a  jiixii  / ya-fanlil-u 

Form  XIV  has  the  pattern  iC1C2anC3aC3  -a/ya-C,C2anC3iC3-u,  with  doubling  of  the 
third  radical  and  insertion  of  a nuun 3 between  the  second  and  third  radicals.  It  is 
prefixed  with  hamzat  al-waSl.  In  meaning  it,  like  Form  IX,  usually  indicates  color 
or  physical  quality. 

to  be  dark  isHankak-a  I 

4.1  Verbal  noun:  ifcinlaal 

being  dark  isHinkaak  a\<\J..a 

5 Form  XV:  if  anlaa  Jix ii  /ya-f  anlii  ilA, 

Form  XV  resembles  Form  XIV  in  that  there  is  an  inserted  nuun  between  the  second 
and  third  radicals  of  the  root.  However,  there  is  an  added  suffix  /-aa/  which  turns 

3 Note  that  this  form  with  its  inserted  nuun  correlates  closely  with  Form  III  of  quadriliteral  verbs 
(also  very  rare):  e.g.,  ibmnshaq-a  ^,1  / ya-branshiq-u  ‘to  bloom.’  The  difference  is  that  in  the 

quadriliteral,  the  third  and  fourth  root  consonants  are  different.  See  Chapter  33,  section  4. 
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the  verb  into  a defective  of  the  -aa/-ii  type.  It  has  the  pattern  iC,C2anC}aa/ya- 
C1C2anC3ii. 

to  be  stout  and  strong  iclandaa/ya-clandii 

to  conquer,  vanquish  israndaa/ya-srandii  j ^ 

5.1  Verbal  noun:  if'inlaa*  **>n*i>i 

conquering  isrindaaJ 


Quadriliteral  verbs 


33 


1 Basic  characteristics  of  quadriliteral  verb  roots  (afaal  rubaa  iyya  juii) 

Quadriliteral  verb  roots  contain  four  consonants  instead  of  three  (e.g.,  zaxraf-a 
I yu-zaxrif-u  j ‘to  embellish,  adorn’  or  fahras-a  / yu-fahris-u 
‘to  compile  an  index,  to  index’).  Sometimes  the  four  consonants  are  all  different 
and  sometimes  they  are  reduplicated. 

1.1  Reduplicated  quadriliteral  verbs 

In  reduplicated  quadriliteral  verbs  the  first  two  consonants  repeat  themselves 
(somewhat  like  English  words  such  as  chitchat,  zigzag,  or  mishmash).  These  verbs 
usually  refer  to  repeated  motion  or  sound.  When  referring  to  a sound,  they  are 
onomatopoeic;  that  is,  they  reflect  or  mimic  the  sound  itself  (e.g.,  rafraf-a  jij  / 
yu-rafrif-u  ‘to  flutter,’  waswas-a  / yu-waswis-u  ^ ‘to  whisper’). 

1.2  Complex  roots 

Complex  roots  combine  elements  from  more  than  one  root  into  a quadriliteral  verb 
(e.g.,  basmala ) / yu-basmil-u  ‘to  say  bi-sm-i  llaah-i  <dll  ^ ‘in  the  name  of  God.’ 

1.3  Borrowed  roots 

Quadriliteral  verb  patterns  are  sometimes  used  to  borrow  verbal  concepts  from 
another  language  (e.g.,  talfan-a  jik  /yu-talfin-u  ‘to  telephone’). 

1.4  Forms 

Quadriliteral  roots  occur  in  four  different  forms  or  stem  classes,  labeled  with 
roman  numerals  I-IV,  along  the  same  lines  as  the  labeling  system  for  the  ten  forms 
of  the  triliteral  verb.  Forms  I and  II  of  the  quadriliterals  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon in  MSA. 

2 Form  I:  fa  lal-a  /yu-fa  lil-u  jixL, 


2.1  Pattern 

The  consonant-vowel  distribution  pattern  for  Form  I of  the  quadriliteral  verb  mir- 
rors Form  II  of  the  triliteral:  C1aC2C3aC4-/yu-C1aC2C:}iC4-.  This  is  possible  because 
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the  triliteral  Form  II  is  increased  by  one  consonant  by  virtue  of  the  doubling  of  its 
second  radical.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  in  a quadriliteral  verb  Form  I, 
the  two  middle  consonants  are  different,  whereas  in  a Form  II  triliteral,  they  are 
the  same. 


2.2  Transitivity 

Form  I quadriliterals  may  be  transitive  or  intransitive. 


2.3  Regular  quadriliterals 

In  regular  or  sound  quadriliteral  roots,  all  the  consonants  are  different.  Most 
quadriliterals  of  this  type  contain  a “liquid”  consonant:  /r/,  /!/,  /n/.1 


to  obstruct 
to  translate 
to  dominate 
to  prove 


c arqal-a/yu-1' arqil-u 
tarjam-a/yu-tarjim-u 
sayTa  r-a/yu-sayT  i r-u 
barhan-a/yu-barhin-u 


I 

^ f ‘ 1 1 * I ^ > m 


2.4  Reduplicated  quadriliterals 

In  these  roots  the  first  two  consonants  are  repeated,  either  in  imitation  of  a sound 
or  to  refer  to  a movement,  especially  a repeated  movement.2 


to  gargle 

gharghar-a/yu-gharghir-u 

A A / A A 

to  flutter 

rafraf-a/yu-rafrif-u 

AA*  / AA> 

to  move,  to  budge 

zaHzaH-a/yu-zaHziH-u 

cAJh  / cAj 

to  ruin,  demolish 

Da  cDa  c-a/yu-Da  cDi  c-u 

j a 

to  shake 

zalzal-a/yu-zalzil-u 

J A A / JA j 

to  chatter 

tharthar-a/yu-tharthir-u 

A'  A / Ah 

2.5  Complex  roots 

2.5.1  Acronymic  roots 

This  involves  taking  the  initial  letters  of  a string  of  words  in  a traditional,  formu- 
laic saying,  or  an  often-repeated  phrase,  and  turning  them  into  a lexical  root.  It  is 

1 Certain  quadriliteral  verbs  appear  to  be  expanded  triliterals,  with  liquid  or  continuant  phonemes 

/r/,  /n/,  /m/,  /l/,  or  /w/  added  to  the  root.  They  are  called  mulHaqaat  bi-l-rubaaciyy  jJL»  5^  U 
for  example:  zaHlaf-a  /yu-zaHlif-u  ‘to  roll  along’  from  z-H-f  >-s  - £— j ‘advance  slowly.’ 

See  Roochnik,  n.d:,  Sterling  1904,  26-27:  Wright  1967, 1:47-48. 

2 For  a semantic  analysis  of  reduplicated  quadriliteral  verbs  see  Prochazka  1993. 
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somewhat  like  creating  an  acronym,  but  in  Arabic  this  particular  usage  creates 
verbs  that  denote  saying  a set  phrase. 

basmal-a/yu-basiml-u  j 

to  say:  bi-ism-i  llaah-i  <111  (‘in  the  name  of  God’) 

Hawqal-a/yu-Hawqil-u  J5 j 

to  say:  aJJL 

laa  Hawl-a  wa  laa  quwwat-a  •’ illaa  bi-llaah-i 
(‘There  is  no  power  and  no  strength  save  in  God’) 

fadhlak-a/yu-fadhlik-u  dJia.;  / dJoi 

to  say  I j I dJ-ii 

fa-dhaalika  kadhaa  wa-kadhaa  . . . 

(‘And  that  is  thus  and  so  . . .’) 


2.5.2  Compound  roots 

These  verbs  combine  consonants  from  two  roots.  They  are  mostly  of  older  usage. 

to  worship  the  sun  cabsham-a/yu-cabshim-u  j 

(from  roots:  j - ^_>  - £ c-b-d  ‘to  serve,  to  worship’  and  ^ ^ —Ju  sh-m-s  ‘sun’) 

to  be  petrified  jalmad-a/yu-jalmid-u  j 

(from  roots:  j - J.£  j-l-d  ‘freeze’  and  j - ^ - £ j-rn-d  ‘harden’) 

2.6  Borrowed  quadriliterals 

Verbal  concepts  from  foreign  languages  can  sometimes  be  transferred  into  Arabic 
through  use  of  the  quadriliteral  verb  pattern. 

to  telephone  talfan-a/yu-talfin-u  jahj  j jik 

to  televise  talfaz-a/yu-talfiz-u  L»  / 

to  philosophize  falsaf-a/yu-falsif-u  ■ j . a...u 


3 Form  II  quadriliterals:  tafalal-a  / ya-tafa  lal-u 

3.1  Pattern 

The  consonant-vowel  distribution  pattern  for  Form  II  quadriliterals  mirrors  Form 
V of  the  triliteral  verb:  taCaCCaC-a  /ya-taCaCCaC-u. 
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3.2  Meaning 

In  meaning,  this  form  is  often  the  reflexive,  resultative,  or  passive  of  the  Form  I 
quadriliteral. 

become  electrified 

to  decline,  go  down 

to  be  crystallized 

to  adorn  one’s  self,  dress  up 

to  acclimatize  (o.s.) 

to  become  dilapidated 

3.3  Denominals 

Form  II  quadriliterals  may  be  denominalizations,  as  in  the  following  verb: 

to  concentrate,  be  centered,  tamarkaz-a/ya-tamarkaz-u 
concentrated 

(from  the  noun  of  place,  markaz  ^ ‘center’  from  the  root  j - d - j r-k-z  ) 

3.4  Verbs  of  comportment 

Form  II  quadriliterals  may  also  have  a meaning  of  acting  or  behaving  in  a certain 
way,  e.g., 

to  play  the  philosopher,  tafalsaf-a/ya-tafalsaf-u 

act  like  a philosopher 

to  act  American  ta’amrak-a/ya-ta’amrak-u 

4 Form  III:  ifanlal-a  / ya-f  anlil-u3  jiixk 

This  form  of  the  quadriliteral  verb  is  rare  in  MSA.  It  has  an  infixed  /-n-/  inserted 
between  the  second  and  third  radicals  of  the  root  and  corresponds  in  meaning  to 
form  VII  of  the  triliteral  roots.  It  is  normally  intransitive.  No  occurrences  of  this 
form  of  the  verb  occurred  in  the  data  covered  for  this  book.  Examples  include: 

to  bloom,  to  flourish  ibmnshaq-a/ya-branshiq-u  Jik ^ ^1 

(Wright  1967, 1:49) 

to  be  proud,  raise  the  nose  ixranTam-a/ya-xranTim-u  j 

(Haywood  and  Nahmad 
1962,  263) 

! Whereas  Wright  (1967)  as  well  as  Haywood  and  Nahmad  (1962)  give  this  Form  as  III,  other  authors, 
including  the  MFCAS  grammar  (1965,  225)  and  Sterling  (1904.  26)  give  it  as  Form  IV  of  the 
quadriliteral,  and  Form  IV  as  Form  III. 


lal_>  / , 


takahrab-a/ya-takahrab-u 
tadahwar-a/ya-tadahwar-u 
tabal  wa  r-a/ya-ta  balwa  r-u 
ta  bah  raj-a/ya-ta  ba  hraj-u 
ta’aqlam-a/ya-ta  ’aqla m-u 
taDa  cDa  ‘-a/ya-taDa  ‘Da  ‘-u 


jj-AXLj  j 

3-  U1  ~ j j ^ UL] 
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5 Form  IV:  if  alall-a  / ya-f  alill-u 

Form  IV  of  the  quadriliteral  corresponds  in  meaning  to  Form  IX  of  the  triliteral 
verb.  The  final  radical  is  doubled,  giving  the  pattern  iCCaCaCC-a,  ya-CCaCiCC-u.  It 
denotes  an  intensity  of  quality  or  degree  and  is  intransitive. 


to  be  calm,  serene,  reassured 

iTma’ann-a /ya-Tma3  inn-u 

to  vanish  away,  disappear 

iDmaHall-a/ya-DmaHill-u 

to  shudder 

iqsha ( arr-a/ya-qsha  cirr-u 

jx  L j j x :: . a 1 

to  stretch 

ishra 3 abb-a/ya-shra 3 ibb-u 

j ^,1^1 

to  shrink,  shudder,  recoil 

ish  ma  3azz-a/ya-sh  ma 3 izz-u 

j > a ill  j j jLalJ 

to  become  dark,  gloomy 

i kfa  ha  rr-a/ya-kfa  h i rr-u 

6 Examples  of  quadriliteral  verbs  in  context 


Form  I: 


bciHlaq-ci  fii c ayn-ay-haa. 
He  stared  into  her  eyes. 


yu-tarjim-u  3ilaa  lughat-i-hi. 

He  translates  into  his  language. 


Form  II: 


al-kutub-u  llatii  lam  tu-fahras 

the  books  which  have  not  been  indexed 


a a -\.y; . j 

wa-yu-tarjim-uuna-hu  xaTT-an. 
And  they  translate  it  literally. 


•N  J 1 I 


tazaHzaH-at-i  l-Saxrat-u. 
The  rock  moved. 


^ jj-j  I 1 \ r*i  a 1 ^ ■ 


shay  ’-an  fa-shay  ’-an  yu-mkin-u  ’an  ya-tadaHraj-a. 

It  can  deteriorate  (‘it  is  possible  that  it  deteriorate’)  bit  by  bit. 


Form  IV: 


waDc-un  ya-Tma  ’inn-u  fii-hi  jami 


1-muwaaTin-iina 

a situation  in  which  all  citizens  can 
be  reassured 


Hayth-u  ta-shra’ibb-u  l-Tariiq-u 
where  the  road  stretches 
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7 Quadriliteral  verbal  nouns 

7.1  Form  I quadriliteral  verbal  nouns 

7.1.1  fa1  la  la  yjixi  ~ fi  lila  liixi 

translation  tarjama  obstacle;  carqala  a_Ub  ^ 

obstruction 

chattering  thartluira  5^^  link,  chain  silsila  UmLj 

7.1.2  fu  laal  ~ fa  laal  ~ fi  laal  ju*i 

proof,  burhaan  j_»  earthquake  zilzaal  JQJj 

evidence 

7.2  Form  II  quadriliteral  verbal  nouns:  tafaful 

deterioration  tadahwur  sequence;  tasalsul  Juilwu 

continuity 

7.3  Form  III  quadriliteral  verbal  nouns:  ifcinlaal 

flourishing  ibrinshaaq  jJ 

7.4  Form  IV  quadriliteral  verbal  nouns:  if'illaal  jbuil 

serenity  iTmi’naan  wM  vanishing  iDmiHlaal 

7.5  Quadriliteral  verbal  nouns  in  context 

j Lj_>  jJ I j_i  ■ Q Qj  1 J 1 > 4.  lm  Lu 

li-waqf-i  tadahwur-i  l-diinaar  silsilat-u  jibaal-in 

to  stop  the  decline  of  the  dinar  a chain  of  mountains 

8 Form  I quadriliteral  participles 

Quadriliteral  verb  participles  are  formed  on  the  same  basis  as  participles  of 
triliteral  verb  roots.  There  are  active  and  passive  participles,  all  prefixed  with  /mu-/ 
and  differentiated  by  a stem  vowel  /-!-/  for  the  active  participle  and  stem  vowel  /-a-/ 
for  the  passive  participle.  They  occur  both  as  nouns  and  as  adjectives. 

8.1  Quadriliteral  active  participle  (QAP) 

8.1.1  Form  I QAP:  mufa  lil  jixi* 

engineer  muhandis  * explosive  mufarqi c 
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8.1.2  Form  II  QAP:  mutafalil  jjaaIa 

deteriorating  mutadahwir  jj-ajI*  crystalline  mutabalwir  jj. Li* 

8.1.3  Form  III  QAP:  rare 

8.1.4  Form  IV  QAP:  muf'alill  ji*i* 

serene,  calm  muTmaJinn  dusky,  gloomy  mukfahirr 

8.1.5  QAPs  in  context 

. Sj  A ^ J La.  ^ A 

humfii  Haal-i  SiHHat-in  mutadahwirat-in. 

They  are  in  a deteriorating  state  of  health. 

j aJI  oL»L1j 

binaayaat-u  Hayy-i  l-muhandis-iina 

the  buildings  of  the  Muhandisin  (‘engineers’)  quarter 


8.2  Quadriliteral  passive  participle  (QPP) 

8.2.1  Form  I passive  participle:  mufalal 


camp 

mu'askar 

/> 

embellished 

muzarkash 

series 

musalsal 

crystallized 

mubalwar 

old-timer 

muxaDram 

electrified 

mukahrab 

'-r 

8.2.2  Form  II  QPP:  mutafa  lal  J-UaIa 

This  form  is  rare. 


8.2.3  Form  III  and  Form  IV  QPP 

These  are  rare. 


8.2.4  Quadriliteral  PPs  in  context 

musalsal-un  jadiid-un 
a new  series 

y a d A -V J "i  a JjV  ULa 

maqaalaat-un  mutarjamat-un  min-a  l-carabiyyat-i 
articles  translated  from  Arabic 
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Mood  or  “mode”  refers  to  the  Arabic  verb  properties  indicative,  subjunctive,  and 
jussive.1  These  categories  reflect  or  are  caused  by  contextual  modalities  that 
condition  the  action  of  the  verb.  For  example,  the  indicative  mood  tends  to  be 
characteristic  of  straightforward,  factual  statements  or  questions,  while  the  sub- 
junctive mood  reflects  an  attitude  toward  the  action  such  as  doubt,  desire,  intent, 
wishing,  or  necessity,  and  the  jussive  mood,  when  used  for  the  imperative,  indi- 
cates an  attitude  of  command,  request,  or  need  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker. 

In  Arabic,  mood  marking  is  only  done  on  the  present  tense  or  imperfective 
stem;  there  are  no  mood  variants  for  the  past  tense.  The  Arabic  moods  are 
therefore  non-finite;  that  is,  they  do  not  refer  to  points  in  time  and  are  not  dif- 
ferentiated by  tense.  Tense  is  inferred  from  context  and  other  parts  of  the 
clause.2 

1 The  indicative  mood:  al-muDaaric  al -martini' 

The  indicative  mood  is  considered  the  basic  mood;  it  is  used  in  factual  statements 
or  straightforward  questions.  It  is  also  used  in  statements  about  the  future,  either 
with  the  future  markers  sa-^u  or  sawfa  or  in  a context  that  refers  to  a future 
action.  A full  paradigm  of  the  indicative  mood  for  a regular  Form  I verb  is  as 
follows; 


1 An  additional  mood,  the  “energetic”  exists  in  Classical  Arabic  but  not  in  MSA.  It  denotes  an 
intensified  affirmation  of  action.  See  Wright  1967, 1:61  ff.  and  Fischer  2002,  110  and  118  for  more 
on  the  energetic  mood. 

2 The  question  of  mood  marking  (on  verbs)  is  a central  one  in  traditional  Arabic  grammar,  along 
with  case  marking  (on  nouns  and  adjectives).  Moods  fill  under  the  topic  of  morphology  because 
they  are  indicated  in  Arabic  word  structure,  that  is,  they  are  usually  marked  by  suffixes  or 
modifications  of  suffixes  attached  to  the  present  tense  verb  stem.  Moods  also,  however,  fall 
under  the  topic  of  syntax  because  their  use  is  determined  either  by  particles  which  govern  their 
occurrence,  or  by  the  narrative  context  in  general,  including  attitude  of  the  speaker  and  intended 
meaning.  They  are  therefore  referred  to  in  some  reference  works  and  theoretical  discussions  as 
“morphosyntactic”  categories,  combining  features  of  morphology  and  syntax. 
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1.2  Indicative  mood  paradigm 

Present  tense  stem  -crif-  - - ‘know’ 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

Ja-crif-u 

na-crif-u 

Second  person 

m. 

ta-crif-u 

ta-crif-aani 

ta-crif-uuna 

f. 

ta-crif-iina 

ta-crif-aani 

ta-crif-na 

Third  person 

m. 

ya-crif-u 

ya-‘rif-aani 

ya-crif-uuna 

f. 

ta-rrif-u 

ta-‘rif-aani 

ya-crif-na 

It  is  the  suffix  on  the  verb  that  indicates  the  mood.  The  indicative  mood  shows 
the  full  form  of  the  suffixes,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  considered  the  base 
form.  Particular  indicators  of  the  indicative  are: 

1.  the  short  vowel  Damma  (-U-)  suffix  on  five  of  the  persons  (I,  we,  you  m.sg.,  he 
and  she);3 

2.  the  l-na/  suffix  after  the  long  vowel  /-uu-  / in  the  second  and  third  persons 
masculine  plural  and  after  /-ii-/  in  the  second  person  feminine  singular; 

3.  the  /-nil  suffix  after  the  long  vowel  /-aa-/  in  the  dual. 

1 .3  Examples  of  indicative  in  context 

1.3.1  Statements 

ta-l  rif-u  kull-a  shay ’-in. 

She  knows  everything. 


O ^ 

nu-raHHib-u  bi-zabaa  'in-i-naa. 
We  welcome  our  customers. 


! It  is  this  Damma  suffix  that  leads  to  the  name  of  the  mood,  because  the  Damma  mood  marker 
resembles  the  Damma  case  marker  on  nouns.  Both  the  indicative  mood  and  the  nominative  case 
are  called  marfuu1'  in  Arabic. 
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j-A I .s j a l all  jjUlj 

yu-ghaadir-u  l-qaahirat-a  l-yawm-a. 
He  leaves  Cairo  today. 


yu-drij-uuna-haa  fii  l-baraamij-i. 
They  include  it  in  the  programs 


na-tasharraf-u. 
We  are  honored. 


. j > V . y j A 1 i tl  i 


ta-stamirr-u  saacat-ayni. 
It  lasts  two  hours. 


1.3.2  Questions 

sjxaj  IjLo 
maadhaa  ta-f'al-u? 
What  does  it  (f.)  do? 

1.3.3  Future  tense 


I jLaJ 

li-maadhaa  tu-Hibb-u-hu? 
Why  do  you  like  it  (m.)? 


1 .3.3.1  WITH  FUTURE  MARKER 


sciwfa  ya-taHassan-u. 
It  will  get  better. 


.Lc.1  a~\ I 

sa-ya- ‘qud-uuna  j timaa  ‘-an. 
They  will  hold  a meeting. 


1 .3.3.2  BY  CONTEXT 

.Iji.  A .a,  ^ Lad  I jjUlj 

yu-ghaadir-u  l-caaSimat-a  ghad-an. 

He  leaves  (will  leave)  the  capital  tomorrow. 


1.3.4  Passive  indicative 

The  indicative  may  occur  in  the  passive  voice,  for  example: 

3ascaar-un  laa  tu-Saddaq-u ! tu-staxdam-u  li-Sanc-i  l-4,awraaq-i 

Unbelievable  prices!  It  is  used  to  make  papers, 

(‘prices  that  are  not  believed’) 


2 The  subjunctive  mood:  al-muDaaric  al-manSuub  u^uJi  <AaJI 

Tlie  subjunctive  mood  is  a form  of  the  present  tense,  or  imperfect,  that  occurs 
under  specific  circumstances  in  Arabic,  taking  the  form  of  a distinct  subset  of 
inflectional  endings  on  the  imperfect  verb  stem,  in  other  words,  a separate  con- 
jugation. It  has  the  following  features:  the  short  inflectional  vowel  suffix  is  fatHa 
(instead  of  the  Damma  of  the  indicative).  For  the  longer  verb  suffixes,  such  as 
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/-uuna/,  /-iina /,  and  \-aani\ , the  nuun  and  its  short  vowel  are  dropped,  so  the  suffixes 
are  left  as  long  vowels  /-uu/,  /-ii/,  \-aa\f 

Because  of  the  use  of fatHa  instead  of  Damma  as  the  short  vowel  suffix,  the  sub- 
junctive mood  is  referred  to  in  Arabic  as  al-muDaaric  al-manSuub 
^ using  the  same  term  for  the  subjunctive  as  for  the  accusative  case  on 
nouns  and  adjectives  ( al-manSuub  Idl). 


Subjuctive  mood  paradigm 
Present  tense  stem  -crif-  v_i j*.  - ‘know’ 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

Ja-crif-a 

na-'rif-a 

Second  person 

LfijJLJ 

m. 

ta-‘rif-a 

ta-crif-aa 

ta-crif-uu 

f. 

ta-crif-ii 

ta-crif-aa 

ta-crif-na 

Third  person 

La  jxj. 

m. 

ya-crif-a 

ya-crif-aa 

ya-crif-uu 

f. 

ta-crif-a 

ta-crif-aa 

ya-crif-na 

In  general,  the  subjunctive  mood  is  determined  by  an  attitude  toward  the  ver- 
bal action  such  as  volition,  intent,  purpose,  doubt,  attempting,  expectation,  per- 
mission, hope,  ability,  or  necessity.  In  Arabic,  the  subjunctive  is  also  syntactically 
determined  by  the  presence  of  particular  ‘subjunctivizing’  particles.  Those  par- 
ticles include  lan  jJ,  which  negates  the  future;  a series  of  particles  that  express 
purpose  (Ii-  J,  kay  li-kay  Hattaa  and  the  subordinating  conjunction 
particle  ’an,  which  links  a subordinate  clause  to  a main  clause.  The  subjunctive 
mood  may  also  occur  in  the  passive  voice. 

2.1  Negative  particle:  Ian  ‘will  not;  shall  not’ 

After  the  negative  particle  lan  the  subjunctive  is  used.  This  combination  of  lan  + 
subjunctive  yields  a future  negative. 


4 For  the  history  and  development  of  the  Arabic  subjunctive,  see  Testen  1994. 
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0*  6-°  ^ j-* 

lan  ya-mtia' -uu-hum  min  3 an  ya-kuun-uu  carab-an.  Ian  na-nsaa. 

They  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  Arabs.  We  will  not  forget. 

2.2  Particles  of  purpose 

These  particles  are  subordinating  conjunctions  that  denote  the  sense  of ‘in  order 
to’  or  ‘in  order  that.’  With  certain  particles  a verbal  noun  may  be  substituted  for 
the  subjunctive  verb. 

2.2.1  //-  j ‘for;  to;  in  order  to,  in  order  that’ 

The  purpose  particle  li-  J may  be  followed  by  a verb  in  the  subjunctive,  or  by  a ver- 
bal noun  in  the  genitive  case. 

2. 2. 1.1  WITH  SUBJUNCTIVE 

^ J^Ij  IjS  li>  t j I 

li-’aaxudh-a-hufii  nuzhat-in  li-ya-nghaliq-uu  daaxil-a  l-Huduud-i 

in  order  that  I take  him  for  a walk  in  order  that  they  be  closed  inside 

the  borders 


2.2.1  .2  WITH  VERBAL  NOUN 
<xuJL>  £.lij_U 
li-l-difaar-i  ‘ an  nafs-i-hi 
in  order  to  defend  himself 

2.2.2  kay  ^ ‘in  order  that,  in  order  to’ 

kay  na-sta'idd-a  li-l-imtiHaan-i 
in  order  for  us  to  get  ready  for  the  exam 

2.2.3  kay  laa  V ^ ‘in  order  not  to’ 

• • • Jj*  V ^ 
kay  laa  'a-quul-a  . . . 
in  order  that  1 not  say . . . 

2.2.4  li-kay  ‘in  order  to;  in  order  that’ 

li-kay  ya-cuud-a  3ilaa  bilaad-i-hi  li-kay  yu-HaaflZ-a  calaa  mawqic-i-hi 

in  order  to  return  to  his  country  in  order  to  maintain  his  position 


kay  laa  ya-bqaa  qawiyy-an 
so  that  it  not  remain  strong 
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fJLsJI 

li-kay  yu-ghayyir-uu  l-caalam-a 

in  order  to  change  (‘that  they  change’)  the  world 

2.2.5  li-kay-laa  iusj  ‘in  order  not  to’ 

li-kay-laa  ta-dxul-a  l-maktab-a 
in  order  that  she  not  enter  the  office 

2.2.6  Hattaa  ^ 1 ^ ‘in  order  that’ 

The  particle  Hattaa  has  other  meanings,  as  well  (‘until’  or  ‘even’),  but  when  used 
with  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  it  indicates  purpose. 

J-ajJI  lj_A  jx  Jjjj  ^ "«  ^ 

Hattaa  nu-drik-a  Sucuubat-a  haadhaa  l-camal-i 
in  order  that  we  realize  the  difficulty  of  this  work 

2.2.7  Hattaa  laa  V ‘in  order  not  to;  so  that . . . not’ 

v > 1 m t V I ■ i'i  t V jlA 

Hattaa  laa  ya-shuTT-a  fii  ta3yiid-i  1-insiHaab-i 

so  that  it  does  not  go  too  far  in  supporting  withdrawal 

2.3  Subordinating  conjunction: J an  °J\  + subjunctive 

The  particle  / ’an/  J follows  certain  types  of  verbs  in  order  to  conjoin  a complement 
clause  to  the  verb.  These  verbs  (sometimes  called  “matrix”  verbs)  usually  denote  atti- 
tudes or  feelings  toward  the  action  such  as  liking,  disliking,  expecting,  deciding, 
intending,  wanting,  wishing,  requesting,  possibility,  attempting,  needing.5  For 


example: 

to  like,  love 

3aHabb-a  3 an 

o' 

to  be  possible  3amkan-a  3an 

o'  o^i 

to  decide 

qarrar-a  3 an 

O' 

to  be  able  istaTaac-a  3 an 

J J 1 ^ 1 u~...  1 

to  want 

Jaraad-a  3an 

O' 

to  be  able  qadar-a  3 an 

J 

to  be  on  the 

3awshak-a  3an 

^1  1 

to  be  able  tamakkan-a 

verge  of 

to  try  to 

Haawal-a  3an 

J\  J jU. 

min  3 an 

to  intend  qaSad-a  3 an 

5 Cantarino  states:  “after  verbs  that  present  their  objects  as  something  striven  for  or  simply  as  a 
possibility  or  capability  of  a future  action,  only  Jan  will  be  used”  (1975,  111:107).  See  his  extensive 
section  on  'an  1975,  III:  107-16.  Compare  these  verbs  to  verbs  followed  by  the  particle  Janna,  which 
is  used  to  report  factual  information  in  a subordinate  clause  (see  Chapter  19,  section  2.3). 
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In  most  cases,  the  ’an  jl  + subjunctive  structure  is  replaceable  with  a verbal 
noun.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  have  sentences  such  as: 

u'  ^ 

nu-Hibb-u  3 an  na-qra’-a. 

We  like  to  read  (lit.  ‘we  like  that  we  read’).6 
or 

.St! 

nu-Hibb-u  l-qiraa’at-a. 

We  like  to  read  (lit.  ‘we  like  reading’). 

Sentences  in  English  may  use  the  infinitive  (e.g.,  “to  read”)  as  the  equivalent  of 
either  structure.  For  example: 

u1  ^ 

laa  nu-riid-u  ’an  na-nsaa. 

We  don’t  want  to  forget  (‘that  we  forget’). 

.4  l«  4 i jl  \ 

na-staTiic-u  ’an  na-f(al-a-hu. 

We  are  able  to  do  it  (‘we  are  able  that  we  do  it’). 

.JjC  jjlj  j^SLi  jl  CLi .a IE) 

thumm-a  Talab-at  ’an  ya-kuun-a  l-mawcid-u  bacd-a  ghad-in. 

Then  it  requested  that  the  appointment  be  [the  day]  after  tomorrow. 

2.3.1  qabl-a  an  ji  j_i*  before’  and  ba  d-a  an  ji  ^ ‘after’ 

The  particle  ’an  also  follows  certain  semi-prepositions  so  that  they  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a verb  phrase  or  entire  clause.7 

2.3.1 .1  qabl-a  ’an  jl  J_di  ‘BEFORE’:  The  semi-preposition  qabl-u  by  itself  must 
be  directly  followed  by  a noun  or  a pronoun  suffix.  Using  ’an  as  a buffer,  qabl-a 
may  be  followed  by  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  Tense  is  inferred  from  context. 

(1)  Present  tense  meaning: 

ji  J-iii  oj^JI  ji  J_iA 

qabl-a  ’an  nu-fakkir-a  bi-dhaalika  qabl-a  'an  tu-mazziq-a-hu  l-Harb-u 
before  we  think  of  that  before  war  rips  it  apart 


6 For  more  detailed  description  of  the  use  of  the  verbal  noun  in  such  structures,  see  Chapter  5, 
section  1.3. 

7 Normally,  prepositions  and  semi-prepositions  are  followed  by  a noun  in  the  genitive  case  or  by  a 
pronoun. 
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(2)  Past  tense  meaning: 

S \ jl  jj  j Jli 

qaal-a  dhaalika  qabl-a  ’an  yu-xaffif-a  l-cuquubat-a. 

He  said  that  before  he  lightened  the  penalty. 

2. 3. 1.2  bald-a  ’an  jl  ^ ‘AFTER5:  The  phrase  ba'd-a  ’an  ji  ^ may  be  followed 
either  by  a verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood  or  by  a past  tense  verb.  It  requires  a verb 
in  the  subjunctive  if  the  situation  is  not  yet  an  actual  fact,  that  is,  if  the  situation 
is  in  the  future  or  is  still  a possibility. 

However,  if  the  situation  is  in  the  past  and  has  already  taken  place,  bacd-a  ’an 
jl  is  followed  by  a past  tense  verb.  The  latter  case  is  one  of  the  few  situations 
where  the  particle  ’an  jl  is  followed  by  anything  other  than  a subjunctive.8 

(1)  Describing  the  past: 

^ *4 “tl  jl  jaj 

bacd-a  ’an-i  ttaham-a-hum  bi-l-ta’aamur-i 
after  he  accused  them  of  conspiracy 

(2)  Discussing  the  future: 

•, ju j jl  sx-i  J^Lluj 

sa-na-’ku I-u  ba'd-a  ’an  na-drus-a. 

We  will  eat  after  we  study. 

2.3.2  Impersonal  verbs  + subjunctive 

Certain  impersonal  verbal  expressions  followed 
junctive  indicate  necessity  or  possibility: 

it  is  necessary  that  ya-jib-u  ’an9 

it  ought  to  be  that  ya-nbaghii 3 an 

it  is  possible  that  yu-mkin-u  3 an 

min-a  l-mumkin-i 3 an 


by  l'’anl  u*  plus  a verb  in  the  sub- 


j' 


01 

jl  j£-a-dl  j-o 


8 Al-Warraki  and  Hassanein  (1994,  51)  state  it  clearly:  “If  ba'd-a  3 an  is  preceded  by  a perfect 
[verb]  in  the  main  clause,  it  is  also  followed  by  a perfect;  if  it  is  preceded  by  imperfect  or 
future  in  the  main  clause,  it  is  followed  by  a subjunctive.”  They  devote  an  entire  chapter  to 
b acd-a  3 an  and  qabl-a  ’an. 

9 The  phrase  ya-jib-u  an  may  include  the  use  of  the  preposition  ealaa  to  specify  for  whom  the  action 
is  necessary,  e.g., ya-jib-u  ‘alay-naa  Jan  nu-faawiD-a  jli.  jl  I '.dr  ‘We  have  to  negotiate  (it  is 
necessary / incumbent  upon  us  that  we  negotiate’). 
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jl 

yu-mkin-u  ’an  ta-taHawwal-a  ’ilaa  faxx-in. 
It  could  turn  into  a trap. 


ya-jib-u  ’an  na-quum-a  bi-ziyaarat-in. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  undertake 
a visit. 


. JjL&j  VI  ^k_c _u  jl  \ ^ 1 1 oLVjJI  ^ • 

ya-jib-u  calaa  l-wilaayaat-i  l-muttaHidat-i  ’an  ta-d'am-a  1-ittifaaq-a. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  US  to  support  the  agreement. 


^ ^ \ \ \ ia J 


I'vaJb  V I 


*>?•  O' 


ya-nbaghii  ’an  yu-SbiH-a  juz’-an  laa  ya-tajazza  ’-u  min  siyaasat-i-him. 
It  ought  to  become  an  indivisible  part  of  their  policy. 


2.3.2. 1 NEGATION  OF  NECESSITY  involves  prefixing  the  negative  particle  laa 
before  the  verb  of  necessity: 

Si  i.Aifl'J  j£.  £_aljj  ji  l \ dr.  qa.j  Vi 

’a-laa  ya-jib-u  ‘alay-naa  ’an  nu-daafi'-a  can  J anfus-i-naa ? 

Isn’t  it  necessary  (‘for  us’)  that  we  defend  ourselves? 


2. 3. 2. 2 NEGATION  OF  ACTION  involves  prefixing  the  negative  particle  laa  before  the 
subjunctive  verb.  Sometimes  ’an  + laa  V + J\  is  contracted  into  one  word:  ’allaa  Vi: 

jaJij  V jl  ^ x \ t j .l*iij  V jl  > » ^ j 

ya-nbaghii  ’an  laa  ya-shcar-a  bi-qalaq-in  ya-jib-u  ’an  laa  tu-dfa'-a  naqd-an. 

He  must  not  feel  anxious.  It  must  not  be  paid  in  cash. 

.4_LC  jlVt  II  jAXj  Vi 

ya-jib-u  'allaa  ya-ghiDD-a  1-naZar-a  can-hu. 

It  is  necessary  that  he  not  disregard  it. 

2. 3. 2. 3 PAST  TENSE  OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS:  These  impersonal  verbs  are  put  into 
the  past  tense  through  the  use  of  the  past  tense  verb  kaan-a  as  an  auxiliary  verb: 

03^  O' 

I’araaDinJ  kaan-a  ya-jib-u  'an  ta-kuun-a  Dimn-a  HiSSat-i-him 
(lands  which]  should  have  been  (included)  within  their  portion 

2.3.3  a/aa  + an  ji  + subjunctive 

The  preposition  calaa  may  indicate  necessity  or  incumbence  “upon”  someone  to 
do  something.  It  may  be  used  with  a pronoun  suffix  or  with  a noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, followed  by  ’an  and  a verb  in  the  subjunctive. 
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.j-W'JI  ij_ij  ji  Uu  jl  ^_Lt ^ 

wo-  alay-naa  cm  nci-bdci  -a  tnin-a  l-Sifr-i.  wa-(cilcia  l-dciwlcit-i  ’an  ta-quum-a 
We  must  begin  from  zero.  bi-dawr-i-haa. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  state 
to  assume  its  role. 

2.3.4  Adjective  + an  ji  + subjunctive 

The  particle  ’em  may  be  used  with  an  adjective  or  participle  used  to  express  a feel- 
ing, expectation,  or  opinion. 

'i  ji  ^ x \ 

Tcibii'iyy-un  jidd-an  ’em  nu-Hibb-a  bilaad-a-naa. 

[It  is  ] very  natural  that  we  love  our  country. 

al-mustaghrab-u  'cm  na-ta’axxar-a. 

[It  is]  strange  that  we  delay. 

cjL*_s jiJI  jy*\  ji  j^iLdl  j^j 

wa-min-a  l-muqarrar-i  ’em  yu-fcijjir-ci  xubaraaJ-u  l-mufarqVaat-i  l-qanaabil-a. 

It  has  been  determined  that  explosives  experts  will  detonate  the  bombs. 


35 
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1 The  jussive:  al-jazm 

The  jussive  mood  is  restricted  in  occurrence.  It  does  not  carry  a particular  semantic 
content;  rather,  it  is  a mood  of  the  verb  required  in  written  Arabic  under  specific 
circumstances.  The  distinctive  feature  of  jussive  inflection  is  the  absence  of  a 
final  short  inflectional  vowel.  Where  the  indicative  mood  inflects  with  Diimma 
and  the  subjunctive  mood  inflects  with  fatHa,  the  jussive  mood  inflects  with 
sukuun. 

Like  the  subjunctive,  the  jussive  shortens  the  longer  verb  suffixes,  such  as  /-mma/, 
/-iina/,  and  /-acini/,  by  deleting  the  nuun  and  its  short  vowel,  so  those  suffixes  are 
left  as  long  vowels  /-tin/,  /-ii/,  \-aa\.  Again,  as  with  the  subjunctive  and  indicative, 
the  l-nal  of  the  second  and  third  persons  feminine  plural  is  retained. 


1 .1  Jussive  mood  paradigm:  sound  Form  I verb 


rif-  ‘know’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

Ja-Crif 

na-crif 

Second  person 

>— SjAJ 

m. 

ta-crif 

ta-‘rif-aa 

ta-crif-uu 

f. 

LsjjG 

ta-crif-ii 

ta-crif-aa 

ta-crif-na 

Third  person 

m. 

ya-crif 

ya-crif-aa 

ya-crif-uu 

f. 

Ls  jxZ 

ta-crif 

ta-crif-aa 

ya-crif-na 
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The  absence  of  an  inflectional  vowel  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  the 
second  person  masculine  singular  and  the  third  persons  feminine  and  masculine 
singular  causes  certain  pronunciation  and  spelling  changes  in  geminate,  hollow, 
and  defective  verbs. 

1.2  Jussive  mood  paradigm:  geminate  Form  I verb 

When  the  jussive  mood  is  used  with  geminate  verbs,  the  deletion  of  the  inflec- 
tional short  vowel  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  the  second  person 
masculine  singular,  and  the  third  persons  feminine  and  masculine  singular 
causes  a consonant  cluster  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  inflected  verb,  and  this 
violates  the  phonological  rule  against  word-final  consonant  clusters  in  MSA.  To 
counteract  this,  a short  vowel  /-a/  is  added  to  these  persons  of  the  verb  in  order 
to  make  them  pronounceable.  However,  the  addition  of  the  short  vowel  /-a/ 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  jussive  of  geminate  verbs  look  exactly  like  the 
subjunctive. 


- jj  - rudd  - ‘return;  reply’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

3 a-rudd-a 

na-rudd-a 

Second  person 

ni. 

ta-rudd-a 

1 jjZ 

ta-rudd-a  a 

ta-rudd-uu 

f. 

ta-rudd-ii 

ta-rudd-aa 

ta-rdud-na 

Third  person 

m. 

ya-rudd-a 

ya-rudd-a  a 

ya-rudd-uu 

f. 

ta-rudd-a 

Ijjj 

ta-rudd-aa 

ya-rdud-na 

1.3  Jussive  mood  paradigm:  hollow  Form  I verb 

Hollow  verbs  inflected  in  the  jussive  mood  have  both  a long  vowel  stem  and  a 
short  vowel  stem.  The  long  vowel  stem  is  only  used  when  the  inflectional  suffix  is 
a vowel,  as  follows: 
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1.3.1  Hollow-waaw  verb 


-qul  1 quul  - ‘say’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

$ 

’a-qul 

na-qul 

Second  person 

m. 

ta-qul 

ta-quul-aa 

ta-quul-uu 

f. 

V jij 

ta-quul-ii 

ta-quul-aa 

ta-qul-na 

Third  person 

J^j 

m. 

ya-qul 

ya-quul-aa 

ya-quul-uu 

f. 

ta-qul 

ta-quul-aa 

ya-qul-na 

1.3.2  Hollow  yaa’  verb 


- bi‘- 1 - bii‘-  ‘buy’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

t*' 

°a-bic 

na-bic 

Second  person 

\ *\  )"> 

1 j » * 

m. 

ta-bic 

ta-biic-aa 

ta-biic-uu 

f. 

> * j 

<>+» 

ta-bii'-ii 

ta-biic-aa 

ta-bic-na 

Third  person 

\ >_>  )_> 

1 j * _>  > _> 

m. 

ya-bic 

ya-biic-aa 

ya-biic-uu 

f. 

\ % \ i*> 

ta-bic 

ta-biic-aa 

ya-bic-na 
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1.3.3  Hollow  alif  verb 


-nam-  / -naam-  ‘sleep’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

Ja-nam 

na-nam 

Second  person 

LoLij 

1 1 

m. 

ta-nam 

ta-naam-aa 

ta-naam-uu 

f. 

ULc; 

ta-naam-ii 

ta-naam-aa 

ta-nam-na 

Third  person 

1 j-oLLj 

m. 

ya-nam 

ya-naam-aa 

ya-naam-uu 

f. 

LoLd 

ta-nam 

ta-naam-aa 

ya-nam-na 

1.4  Jussive  mood  paradigm:  Defective  Form  I verb 

The  effect  of  the  sukuun  of  the  jussive  on  certain  inflectional  forms  of  defective 
verbs  is  to  shorten  the  long  vowel  ending  to  a short  vowel.  As  a short  vowel  it 
usually  does  not  appear  in  written  text. 

1.4.1  Jussive  of  yaa -defective  verb  (-aa/-/7) 


- bni- 1 -bniy-  ‘build’ 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

pit 

■’ a-bni 

na-bni 

Second  person 

1 > \ > *> 

j) ' 

m. 

ta-bni 

ta-bniy-aa 

ta-bnuu 

f. 

1 ujj 

ta-bn-ii 

ta-bniy-aa 

ta-bnii-na 
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- bni- 1 -bniy-  ‘build’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Third  person 

I > \ > 

lj) « » j 

m. 

ya-bni 

ya-bniy-aa 

ya-bnuu 

f. 

l \ \ \ » 

oAh 

ta-bni 

ta-bniy-aa 

ya-bnii-na 

1.4.2  Jussive  of  yaa  -defective  verb  (-///-aa) 


-nsa- 1 -nsay-  ‘forget’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

° t 

3 a-nsa 

na-nsa 

Second  person 

l >...*»> 

m. 

ta-nsa 

ta-nsay-aa 

ta-nsaw 

o o 

„ 

0 o 

f. 

ta-nsay 

ta-nsay-aa 

ta-nsay-na 

Third  person 

UxuL 

0-1 

m. 

ya-nsa 

ya-nsay-aa 

ya-nsaw 

f. 

ta-nsa 

ta-nsay-aa 

ya-nsay-na 

1.4.3  Jussive  of  ivaaw-defective  verb 


-bdu- 1 -bduw- 

seem,  appear’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

_uj 

°a-bdu 

na-bdu 
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-bdu- 1 -bduw- 

‘seem,  appear’ 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Second  person 

-Uj 

b-^H 

m. 

ta-bdu 

ta-bduw-aa 

ta-bduu 

f. 

b j-ij 

u 

ta-bdii 

ta-bduw-aa 

ta-bduu-na 

Third  person 

_Uj 

b-Hi 

b_u_j 

in. 

ya-bdu 

ya-bduw-aa 

ya-bduu 

f. 

-Uj 

b*^H 

ta-bdu 

ta-bduw-aa 

ya-bduu-na 

Full  paradigms  of  verbs  in  all  moods  are  found  in  chapters  on  the  respective  verb 
forms  (I— X). 

1.5  Use  of  the  jussive 

The  jussive  is  used  unessentially  five  ways:  with  conditional  sentences,  with  the 
negative  particle  lam  ^J;  with  the  negative  imperative  particle  laa  V,  the  indirect 
imperative  particle  /li/  J,  and  as  a basis  for  forming  the  imperative. 

Most  often,  the  jussive  mood  in  MSA  is  used  with  the  negative  particle  lam  to 
negate  the  past  tense,  and  with  the  imperative. 

1.5.1  In  conditional  sentences 

The  jussive  in  conditional  sentences  occurred  rarely  in  the  MSA  database  covered 
for  this  analysis.  This  particular  function  of  the  jussive  is  more  common  in 
literary  and  classical  texts.1  For  discussion  of  this  use  of  the  jussive  see  Chapter  39 
on  conditional  and  optative  expressions. 

’in  ta-dhhab-ii,  ’a-dhhab  mac-a-ki. 

If  you  (f.)  go,  I’ll  go  with  you. 


See,  for  example,  Cantarino's  extensive  description  of  conditional  clauses  in  literary  Arabic, 
Cantarino  1975, 111:311-71,  and  Haywood  and  Nahmad  1962,  290-300. 
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\ ■ a 1 Q 1 <■*■»  > I j<u£j  (jl 

’ inya-ksir  3 insaan-un  sinn-a  3aaxar-a,  fa-sinn-u-hu  tu-ksar-u.2 

If  a person  breaks  the  tooth  of  another,  (then)  his  tooth  shall  be  broken. 


1.5.2  With  lam  <d 

The  negative  particle  lam  is  used  to  negate  the  past  tense.  However,  it  is  not  used 
with  a past  tense  verb.  Instead,  it  is  used  with  the  jussive  form  of  the  verb, 
conveying  a meaning  of  past  tense.  In  Arabic  grammatical  terms  if  is  said  to 
“transform  the  [meaning  of]  the  verb  following  it  to  the  past.”3 


oLj 

lam  na-'ti. 

We  did  not  come. 


.u*  ^ H 

lam  ta-njall  Hattaa  l-3aan-a 

She  has  not  yet  succeeded. 


lam  ’a-nam. 

I didn’t  sleep. 


^j-oLc.  _U_o  Ja">S">  jxJ 

3iSlaaH-aat-un  lam  ta-ktamil  mundh-u 
caam-ayni 

renovations  that  haven’t  been  completed 
in  two  years 


.jLa-jVI  jJ 

lam  ta-kun  ta-dfae-u  l-3iijaar-a. 
She  didn’t  used  to  pay  the  rent. 


lj)«  1 

lam  yu-bligh-uu  zumalaa3 -a-hum. 

They  did  not  notify  their  colleagues. 


For  further  examples  of  lam  plus  the  jussive,  see  Chapter  37  on  negation  and 
exception,  section  2.2.1. 


2 The  imperative:  al-  amr 

The  imperative  or  command  form  of  the  verb  in  Arabic  is  based  upon  the  imper- 
fect/present tense  verb  in  the  jussive  mood.  It  occurs  in  the  second  person  (all 
forms  of  “you”),  for  the  most  part,  although  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  first 
person  plural  (“let’s”)  and  the  third  person  (“let  him/her/them”). 


2.1  To  form  the  imperative 

The  general  rule  for  forming  the  imperative  is  to  take  the  second  person  form  of 
the  jussive  verb  and  remove  the  subject  marker  (the  tu-  or  tu-  prefix).  If  the  remaining 

2 From  Ziadeh  and  Winder  1957,  160. 

3 rAbd  al-Latif  et  al.  1997,  307:  “wa-ta-dull-u  [lam]  calaa  l-nafii,  wa-tu-qallib-u  l-muDaaric-a  b acd-a-haa  ’ilaa 
1-maaDii  wa-li-dhaalik-a  yu-Tliq-u  calay-haa  l-mucrib-uuna:  “Harf-u  nafii  wa-jazm-in  wa-qalb-in.”  |The 
particle]  lam  indicates  negation,  and  it  transforms  the  present-tense  verb  after  it  into  the  past 
tense  and  therefore  grammarians  call  it  the  particle  of  negation,  jussive,  and  transformation.” 
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verb  stem  starts  with  a consonant-vowel  (CV)  sequence,  then  the  stem  is  left  as  it 
is  because  it  is  easily  pronounceable.  If  the  remaining  stem  starts  with  a conso- 
nant cluster,  then  it  needs  a helping  vowel  prefix.  The  nature  of  the  helping  vowel 
depends  on  the  verb  form  and  (in  Form  I)  the  nature  of  the  stem  vowel. 

For  example,  the  verb  katab-a  ‘to  write’  in  the  present  tense,  jussive  mood, 
second  person  is: 


you  (m.  sg.)  write 

ta-ktub 

you  (f.  sg.)  write 

ta-ktub-ii 

you  two  write 

ta-ktub-aa 

you  (m.  pi.)  write 

ta-ktub-uu 

1 « 

you  (f.  pi.)  write 

ta-ktub-na 

To  create  the  imperative,  the  ta-  prefix  is  dropped,  leaving: 


*ktub 

*ktub-ii 

*ktub-aa 

uk 

*ktub-uu 

* ktub-na 

0-^ 

Because  these  forms  start  with  consonant  clusters,  they  violate  a phonological 
rule  in  Arabic  that  prohibits  word-initial  consonant  clusters.  They  therefore  need  a 
helping  vowel  to  be  pronounceable.  The  helping  vowel  selected  in  this  case  is  /u/ 
because  the  stem  vowel  of  the  verb  is  /u/.  However,  another  rule  in  Arabic  prohibits 
words  from  starting  with  vowels,  so  the  /u/  vowel  is  preceded  by  hamza,  and  the 
hamza  plus  short  vowel  sit  on  an  Jalif  seat.  This  yields  the  pronounceable  forms: 


Write! 


u-ktub ! 

! ^1 

u-ktub-ii ! 

u-ktub-aal 

i uiki 

u-ktub-uu ! 

!l^l 

u-ktub-na ! 

This  helping  vowel  is  used  with  hamzat  al-waSl,  that  is,  elidable  hamza,  which  is 
normally  not  written  and  drops  out  if  it  is  preceded  by  another  vowel,  as  in: 

! °^k\j  l jil 


Read  and  write! 


i-qra ■’  wa-ktubl 
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Note  that  although  the  prefix  hamza  drops  out  in  pronunciation,  the  "alif  seat 
remains  in  the  spelling  of  the  word. 

The  deletion  of  the  subject-marker  prefix  (ta-  or  tu-)  does  not  always  leave  a stem 
that  starts  with  two  consonants.  For  example,  in  the  Form  II  verb  fassar-a  ‘to 
explain’: 

a i - / 

you  (m.  sg.)  explain  tu-fassir 

you  (f.  sg.)  explain  tu-fassir-ii 

you  two  explain  tu-fassir-aa 

you  (m.  pi.)  explain  tu-fassir-uu  I 

you  (f.  pi.)  explain  tu-fassir-na 

The  imperative  forms  stripped  of  the  subject  marker  are: 

a f 

Explain!  fassirl 

* . 

fassir-ii ! ' 

fassir-aa ! !l 

fassir-uul 
fassir-nal  i 

These  are  pronounceable  just  as  they  are,  so  they  need  no  initial  helping  vowel 
and  are  left  as  they  are  in  the  imperative. 

2.1.1  Summary 

The  word-initial  helping  vowel  is  needed  in  the  imperative  of  Forms  I,  IV,  VII,  VIII, 
and  X of  the  verb.  Forms  II,  III,  V,  and  VI  do  not  need  helping  vowels  in  the  imper- 
ative. The  specifics  of  the  Forms  are  summarized  here. 

2.2  Form  I imperatives 

Form  I imperatives  usually  require  initial  helping  vowels,  either  /i/  or  /u/.  The 
nature  of  the  helping  vowel  is  determined  by  the  stem  vowel  of  the  present  tense. 
If  the  stem  vowel  is  fatHa  or  kasra,  the  helping  vowel  is  kasra;  if  the  stem  vowel 
is  Damma , the  helping  vowel  is  Danima. 

2.2.1  Sound  verbs 


2.2.1 .1  STEM  VOWEL  fatHa 


i-ftaH  yaa  simsim-ul 
Open,  Sesame! 


IdL-L)  £ijl 

i-rfa‘  yad-ay-ka! 

Raise  your  (two)  hands! 


i-smaH-ii  liil 
Permit  (f.  sg.)  me! 
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2.2.1 .2  STEM  VOWEL  kasra 
.'LlA  J l^I 

i-Hfir  hunaal  i-cdhir-nii. 

Dig  here!  Forgive  me/Excuse  me. 

2.2.1 .3  STEM  VOWEL  Damma 

'1  w-w  jLLi I 

u-dxul!  u-nZur  jay yid-anl 

Enter!  Look  well / look  closely! 

2.2.2  Hamzated  verbs 

Form  I verbs  with  initial  hamza  tend  to  drop  the  hamza  entirely  in  the  imperative 
in  order  to  avoid  less  acceptable  phonological  sequences  that  involve  two  hamzas 
in  sequence  such  as  *3u3  kul  or  *3u3xudh: 

.jjjiJl  J£  !&j-A 

kul-i  l-jazar-a.  xudh  haadhihi! 

Eat  the  carrots.  Take  this! 

Verbs  with  medial  hatnza  may  behave  as  regular  verbs  or  may  drop  the  initial 
hamza: 

!JLul  ~ !Jxu  .4-jiK  I jLul 

i-s’al!  ~ sal!  is’al  ‘an  ma‘naa  °ayy-i  kalimat-in. 

Ask!  Ask  about  the  meaning  of  any  word. 

Verbs  with  final  hamza  behave  regularly  in  the  imperative: 

i-qra3!  i-bda’-ii! 

Read!  Beginff.  sg.)! 

2.2.3  Geminate  verbs 

Form  I geminate  verbs  are  mixed  as  to  whether  or  not  they  take  a helping  vowel  pre- 
fix. They  do  not  take  the  hamza  prefix  in  the  forms  that  end  with  a long  vowel,  but 
they  may  or  may  not  take  the  hamza  in  the  second  person  masculine  singular.  If  the 
hamza  is  omitted,  the  imperative  in  this  person  takes  a final  fatHa  in  order  for  it  to 
be  pronounceable.  A hamza  prefix  is  used  in  the  second  person  feminine  plural. 

Respond!  rudd-a  - u-rdud!  j j ~ jjJ 

rudd-ii 


rudd-aa 
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rudd-uu  Ijjj 

u-rdud-na!  Jjjjl 

2.2.4  Assimilated  verbs 

Most  verbs  whose  initial  root  consonant  is  waaw  or  yaa3  (such  as  waDac-al  ya-Da‘-u 
‘to  put,  place’)  delete  that  consonant  in  all  moods  of  the  present  tense.  Therefore 
when  the  subject  prefix  is  deleted  from  the  jussive  mood  in  order  to  form  the 
imperative,  it  leaves  a very  short  but  pronounceable  stem.  For  example: 


Put!  Dac ! 

Dac-ii! 

Da‘-aa! 

!l  Xi^rt 

Dac-uu! 

!l  jAjJ* 

Dac-na! 

!<>-® 

Dac-haafii  kitaab-i-ka. 

Put  it  in  your  book. 

minfaDl-i-ka  qif. 

Please  stop. 

2.2.5  Hollow  verbs 

Form  I hollow  verbs,  just  as  regular  verbs,  make  the  imperative  based  on  the 
jussive  forms  without  the  subject-marker  prefix.  There  are  two  stem  variants  in 
the  jussive  of  hollow  verbs,  short-vowel  and  long-vowel.  Both  stems  are 
pronounceable  without  the  need  for  a helping  vowel  prefix.  For  example: 

2.2.5. 1 HOLLOW  waaw  VERB!  qaal-a  J V*lya-quul-u  J^L>  ‘TO  SAY’ 

Say!  qul! 

! J* 

quul-ii! 

quul-aa! 

quul-uu! 

!l^ 

qul-na! 

! 0^ 

2. 2. 5. 2 HOLLOW  yaa-’  VERB".  baa‘-a  /ya-bii'-u  ‘TO  SELL’ 

Sell!  bic ! 

bit  Mi/ 

! ^ 
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biic-aa! 

i ' * j : 

biic-uu ! 

! 

bic-na! 

! 

■ &l  jl 


I 


siir-uu  bi-muHaadhaat-i  l-suur-i. 
Go  (m.  pi.)  alongside  the  wall. 


2. 2. 5.3  HOLLOW  ’alif  VERB: 

naam-a  y 

Sleep!  nam! 

naam-ii! 

■ 

naam-aa! 

! Lot: 

naaam-uu! 

! 

nam-nal 

a-naam-u 


^ L4  ‘TO  sleep’ 


2.2.6  Defective  verbs 

Defective  verbs  have  either  waaw  or  yaa  ’ as  their  final  root  consonant.  In  the 
jussive  mood,  this  consonant  undergoes  shifts  in  length  and  quality.  The  impera- 
tive of  defectives  is  based  on  the  jussive  form,  with  no  changes  except  the  deletion 
of  the  subject  marker  and  the  addition  of  the  helping  vowel  prefix.  As  with 
regular  verbs,  the  nature  of  the  short  helping  vowel  prefix  depends  on  the  stem 
vowel  of  the  verb. 


2.2.6. 1 Yaa  ’-DEFECTIVE  VERBS:  The  yaa  ’-defective  verbs  are  of  two  types:  ones  that 
end  in  -aa  ( Jalif  maqSuura  e_aJI)  and  ones  that  end  with  yaa J in  the  past 

tense.  The  ones  ending  in  - aa  usually  inflect  the  present  tense  with  -ii;  the  ones 
that  end  with  yaaJ  in  the  past  tense  take  -aa  in  the  present  tense.  These  verbs  take 
kasra  as  their  imperative  prefix  helping  vowel. 

(1)  l-aa-iil  verb:  ramaa  ^ j /ya-nnii  ^ ^ ‘to  throw’ 


i-rmi! 

! N1 

i-rm-ii! 

! sW 

i-nniy-aa! 

! Li-a j! 

i-rm-uu! 

! 

i-rmii-na! 

! 

Throw! 
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(2)  j-ii-aal  verb:  nasiy-a  / ya-nsaa  ^ul»  ‘to  forget’ 


Forget! 


i-nsa! 

! ^^1 

i-ns-ay! 

!^l 

i-nsay-aa! 

! 1 

i-ns-aw! 

!l  JhujI 

i-nsay-na! 

Jjlil 

2. 2. 6. 2 Waaw-DEFECTIVE  VERBS:  The  waaw-defective  verbs  end  in  -aa  (*alif  Tamila 
a_L»  jL  in  the  past  tense  citation  form,  and  in  waaw  in  the  present  tense.  In  the 

jussive  mood,  the  waaw  shifts  and  sometimes  shortens.  The  prefix  helping  vowel 
for  these  imperative  forms  is  Damma. 


(1)  /-aa-uu/  verb:  shakaa  L£*i/ ya-shkuu  to  complain’ 

* © > 

Complain! 


u-shku! 

! vdiJ 

u-shk-ii! 

u-shkuw-aa! 

! ijkLi 

u-shk-uu! 

! 1 

u-shkuu-na! 

! ^j^jl 

2.2.7  Doubly  defective  verbs 

Doubly  defective  verbs  have  semi-consonants  and/or  hamza  in  two  places,  sometimes 
as  the  first  and  third  consonants,  and  sometimes  as  the  second  and  third.  Their 
imperatives  are  defective  in  more  ways  than  one.  Two  examples  are  given  here, 
the  verb  ra3aa  ^1  j / ya-raa  ‘to  see’  and  the  verb  wacaa  ^c. j / ya-cii  ‘to  heed, 
pay  attention.’ 

2.2.7. 1 IMPERATIVE  OF  ra’aa  J\ j / ya-raa 

See!  ra~  rah/ 

ray! 
ray-aa! 
raw! 
ray-na! 


j ~~ 

'■ 

!|JJ 

! 


4 Taken  from  Wright  1967, 1:93.  Note  that  the  verb  raJaa  is  used  primarily  in  written  Arabic  and  is 
not  normally  used  in  the  vernacular  forms  of  the  language. 
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2.21.2  IMPERATIVE  OF  wa'aa  , 

1 ya-c"  ^ 

Pay  attention!  ci! 

■l 

cii! 

ciy-aa! 

! Ll c. 

c-uu! 

' 

cii-na! 

! 6^ 

2.2.8  Replacive  imperative  verb:  taaal  jl*j  ‘come!’ 

The  verb  jaa3a  / ya-jiiJ-u  ‘to  come’  has  a different  form  in  the  imperative, 


based  on  another  root  entirely:5 

Come!  tacaal-a! 

! JL*J 

tacaal-ay! 

ta  caal-aa! 

! VGL3 

tacaal-aw! 

! IjJLaJ 

tacaalay-na! 

!llA  JLxj 

ta‘aal-a  hunaa  ! 
Come  here! 


2.3  Form  II  imperative 

Form  II  imperatives  do  not  require  the  addition  of  an  initial  helping  vowel. 
Examples  include: 


xabbir-nii! 
Tell  me! 


. 4 K 1 /V  > q 

fakkir fii-maa  ta-’kul-u-hu. 
Think  about  what  you  eat. 


4 > If 


sallim  Hi  calay-hi. 
Greet  him  for  me. 


sakkir-uu  kutub-a-kum. 
Close  (m.  pi.)  your  books. 


2.4  Form  III 

Form  III  imperatives  do  not  require  the  addition  of  an  initial  helping  vowel. 
Examples  include: 

5 Based  on  the  Form  VI  defective  verb  taraalaa/ya-tacaalaa  ‘to  rise,  ascend,  be  sublime.’  For  discussion 
of  this  “suppletive  imperative”  see  Testen  1997. 
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! A_pLjLJI  ^J>Li.Aa1I 

qciaTi'-i  l-baDaa9ic-a  l-yaabaaniyyat-a! 
Boycott  Japanese  goods! 

* \ * 1 q!  U\  ^ If 

HaafiZ-uu  calaa  naZaafat-i 
madiinat-i-kum! 

Preserve  the  cleanliness  of  your  city! 

saaii‘  }ilaa  J ighlaaq-i-haa . 

Hasten  to  turn  it  off. 

shaarik-uu-nii  fii  1-tarHiib-i  bi-hi. 

Join  me  in  welcoming  him. 

2.5  Form  IV 

Form  IV  verbs  are  prefixed  by  the  vowel  /a/  (fatHa)  and  a non-elidable  hamza 
(hamzat  al-qaTc): 

! \ in  i a I 

Jaghliq  yaa  simsim! 

Close,  Sesame! 

.CjI 

’a  ‘T-uu-nii  l-waajibaat-i. 

Give  (m.  pi.)  me  the  homework. 

! O* 

*ajib  can  su  ’aal-ii! 

Answer  my  question! 

j. jjxI 

’a'iid-ii  l-su  ’aal-a. 

Repeat  (f.  sg.)  the  question. 

2.6  Form  V 

Form  V imperative  verbs  do  not  require 

a prefix  vowel. 

tafaDDal  bi-l-duxuul-i. 

Please  come  in. 

• 

taSawwar! 

Imagine! 

2.7  Form  VI 

Form  VI  imperative  verbs  do  not  require  a prefix  vowel. 

tacaawan-uu! 

Cooperate  (m.  pi.)! 

2.8  Form  VII 

Form  VII  verbs  require  a prefixed  /i/  vowel  (kasra)  and  hamzat  al-waSl. 

. 1 1 A j ■ ^ ' 1 

inSarifmin  hunaa. 

Leave  here. 
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2.9  Form  VIII 

Form  VIII  verbs  require  a prefixed  ///  vowel  ( kasra ) and  havnzat  al-waSl. 

! 1_i_a  Jj-C-  ij j* "« a ! diii  i jU" \i 

ibtacid-uu  1 anhunaa ! intaZir  daqiiqat-an! 

Get  away  (m.  pi.)  from  here!  Wait  a minute! 

2.10  Form  IX 

This  form  is  rarely  used  in  the  imperative. 

2.11  Form  X 

Form  X verbs  require  a prefixed  /i/  vowel  (kasra)  and  hamzat  al-waSl. 

.£■  LlLdl  I j_A  JaJlIujI  ! £ jlujl  ! J^JlIujI 

ista'mil  haadhaa  1-miftaaH-a.  istariH!  ista'jil! 

Use  this  key.  Relax!  Hurry  up! 


2.12  Quadriliteral  imperatives 

Using  the  identical  process  of  stripping  the  subject  prefix  from  the  second  person 
jussive  verb  forms,  one  gets,  for  example,  in  the  Form  I quadriliteral  verb  tarjam-a 
‘to  translate’: 


Base  form  jussive: 

you  (m.  sg.)  translate  tu-tarjim 

you  (f.  sg.)  translate  tu-tarjim-ii 

you  two  translate  tu-tarjim-aa 

you  (m.  pi.)  translate  tu-tarjim-uu  I 

you  (f.  pi.)  translate  tu-tarjim-na  jU 

The  imperative  forms  stripped  of  the  subject  marker  are: 
Translate! 


tarjim! 

! f+j* 

tarjim-ii! 

tarjim-aa! 

tarjim-uu! 

tarjim-na! 

These  are  pronounceable  so  they  need  no  initial  helping  vowel  and  are  left  as 
they  are  in  the  imperative.  Form  I is  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  usage,  since  the 
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quadriliteral  Form  II  (for  example,  tabalwar-a  jj Ifi  ‘to  be  crystallized’)  is  often 
reflexive  or  passive  in  meaning. 

.I_X£.  ^ ji-Li  .A  LaaJl  a j-A 

talfin  Hi  ghad-an.  taifim-ii  haadhihi  l-jumlat-a. 

Phone  me  tomorrow.  Translate  (f.  sg.)  this  sentence. 


3 The  permissive  or  hortative  imperative:  laam  al-  amr  ^ 

An  “indirect”  type  of  imperative  may  be  used  to  exhort  or  enjoin  someone  to  do 
something.  This  may  occur  in  the  first  (I,  we)  or  third  (he,  she,  they)  persons.  In 
this  type  of  imperative  structure,  the  jussive  verb  is  used  (no  deletion  of  subject 
marker),  preceded  by  the  particle  /li-/  J,  implying  the  idea  of  permission  or  encour- 
agement to  do  something: 


4 I ...  II  ^ a j lA  'i  1 1 


li-nci-nZur fii  l-sallat-i. 
Let’s  look  in  the  basket. 


Sometimes  the  / li-/  J particle  is  preceded  by  the  particle  //a-/  _i,  in  which  case 
the  vowel  is  dropped  from  /li-/  making  it  just  /I-/. 


o-A  jj-La 

fa-l-na-cihhab. 
(So)  let’s  go. 


t la 


fa-l-na-sric . 
Let’s  hurry. 


4 The  negative  imperative:  laa  v + jussive 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  using  the  negative  particle  laa  plus  the 
jussive  form  of  the  (second  person)  verb.  Note  that  in  the  negative  imperative,  the 
jussive  verb  form  preserves  its  prefix. 


Don’t  go  back! 

m.  sg.  laa  ta-rjic ! 

f.  sg.  laa  ta-rjic-ii!  ! 

dual  laa  ta-rjV-aa! 

! 1 x V 

m.  pi.  laa  ta-rjic-uu!  ! 

lj(3>  jH  V 

f.  pi.  laa  ta-rjic-na! 

Examples: 

.dLdJI  ^ -v a ' V 

' ^ V 

laa  ta-ftaH-ii  l-shubbaak-a. 

laa  ta-nsa! 

laa  tu-daxxiti. 

Don’t  (f.  sg.)  open  the  window. 

Don’t  forget! 

Don’t  smoke. 
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! V IjjlaTn  V V 

laa  ta-xaaf-uu!  laa  ta-ntaZir-uu.  laa  ta-sta'jil. 

Don’t  (m.  pi.)  be  afraid!  Don’t  (m.pl.)  wait.  Don’t  hurry. 

laa  tu-Jajjil  camal-a  l-yawm-i  Jilaa  l-ghad-i.  laa  tu-z'ij  nafs-a-ka. 

Don’t  postpone  today’s  work  to  tomorrow.  Don’t  disturb  yourself/don’t  bother. 
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Verbs  of  being,  becoming,  and  remaining  have  special  status  in  Arabic.  Because 
these  verbs  resemble  each  other  in  meaning  and  in  syntactic  effect,  they  are 
referred  to  as  “sisters”  of  the  verb  ‘to  be,’  kcmn-ci  f axawcicit-u  kaan-a  c*\  ^iJ).  All 
of  them  describe  states  of  existence  (e.g.,  being,  inception,  duration,  continuation) 
and  each  of  them  requires  the  accusative  marker  on  the  predicate  or  complement 
(xabar  kaan-a  ^),  e.g.,  kaan-a  zaciim-an  ‘He  was  a leader.’  The  subject 

of  kaan-a  (ism  kaan-a  ^1)  and  her  sisters,  if  mentioned  specifically,  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case  (e.g.,  kaan-a  l-rajul-u  zac  iim-an , Ujc.y  J_a. jJi  ‘The  man  was  a leader’.1 

Another  special  characteristic  of  kaan-a  and  her  sisters  is  that  they  function  as 
auxiliary  verbs.  In  particular,  kaan-a  is  used  for  forming  compound  tenses  such  as 
past  progressive  and  future  perfect.  Some  examples  of  this  are  offered  here,  but 
the  topic  is  presented  in  detail  in  Chapter  21. 

Verbs  of  seeming  or  appearing  also  mark  their  complements  with  the  accusa- 
tive case,  but  they  are  not  usually  classified  among  the  “sisters”  of  kaan-a. 

1 The  verb  kaan-a  jis  /ya-kuun-u  ‘to  be’ 

This  verb  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  not  generally  used  in  the  present  tense  indicative. 
It  is  omitted  from  the  syntax  of  a simple  predication. 


1.1  Omission  of  kaan-a  in  simple  present  tense  predication 

These  verbless  sentences  are  usually  termed  “equational”  sentences  in  English 
descriptions  of  Arabic  syntax;  in  Arabic  they  are  called  “nominal  sentences”  ( jumal 
ismiyya  4_i_^l  J-^.).2  For  more  on  equational  sentences,  see  Chapter  4,  section  2. 


.jSLLo  U 

’anaa  mutaJakkid-un. 
I (am]  certain. 


. 4-la  .a  ^ A 


hiya  maHZuuZat-un. 
She  [is|  fortunate. 


1 For  more  extensive  discussion  of  kaan-a  wa-’axawaat-u-haa  in  Classical  Arabic,  see  Wright  1967, 
11:99-109. 

2 Arab  grammarians  actually  term  any  sentence  that  starts  with  a noun  a “nominal  sentence”  even 
if  it  includes  a verb.  Following  the  practice  of  Cantarino  (1974, 1:2),  I use  the  terms  “nominal 
sentence”  and  “equational  sentence”  as  equivalents. 
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huwa  l-malik-u. 

He  [is|  the  king. 

hum  muta3axxir-uuna. 

They  [are]  late. 

1.2  Use  oikaan-a 

The  verb  kaan-a  enters  when  the  predication  is  anything  but  present  tense  indica- 
tive. It  takes  a subject  in  the  nominative  and  it  requires  that  the  complement  be 
in  the  accusative  case. 

1.2.1  Past  tense 

.1  o 

kun-tu  muta3akkid-an. 

I was  certain. 

A L»  j L-1  -V  r, 

kaan-at  maHZuuZat-an. 

She  was  fortunate. 

j^LLo  IjJLS 

kaan-uu  mutci’axxir-iina. 

They  were  late. 

.dUI 

kaan-a  l-malik-a. 

He  was  the  king. 

1.2.2  Future  tense 

.IjSLle  Jj^Luj 

sa-’a-kuun-u  muta’akkid-an. 

I will  be  certain. 

. ^ ^ a ^ 

sa-ta-kuun-u  maHZu uZa t-an. 

She  will  be  fortunate. 

• j ' 1 L ' 

sa-ya-kuun-uuna  muta3 axxir-iina. 
They  will  be  late. 

.dLJI  jiu 

sa-ya-kuun-u  l-malik-a. 

He  will  be  the  king. 

1.2.3  Further  examples 

Here  are  some  examples  of  kaan-a  in  various  tenses  and  moods: 

1.2. 3.1  PAST  TENSE 

i j)  "-1  i ^ ^ LS 
kaan-a  jaasuus-an. 

He  was  a spy. 

kaan-a  kathiir-uuna  min-hum  musajjal-iina. 

Many  of  them  were  registered. 

. 1— J j \S  & j_A 

haadhihi  kaan-at  manaazil-a-naa. 

These  were  our  homes. 

kaan-a  maxzan-an  li-l-tawaabil-i. 

It  was  a storehouse  for  spices. 
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1 .2.3.2  NEGATIVE  PAST  WITH  lam  ^J+  JUSSIVE  MOOD  OF  Kaan-a 

^jS_i  ^ \ VI  I j_A  ^jl 

yu-mkin-u  1-qawl-u  Jinna  haadhaa  l-ijtimaac-a  lamya-kun  Daruuriyy-an. 

It  could  be  said  that  this  meeting  was  not  necessary. 

.LtjLc.  I a la.  jS_i 

lam  ya-kun  Hulm-an  caadiyy-an. 

It  was  not  a regular  dream. 

1 .2.3.3  PAST  TENSE  FOR  OPTATIVE/CONDITIONAL 
LiS 

kam  kun-naa  su‘adaaJ-a  ! 

How  happy  we  would  be! 

1.2. 3. 4 FUTURE  TENSE 

LijLc.  ‘ ' yj  ^ **  d 

lubnaan-u  sa-ya-kuun-u  ghaaJib-an  can-i  l-qimmat-i. 

Lebanon  will  be  absent  from  the  summit  [meeting]. 

1 .2.3.5  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

laa  yu-mkin-u  'an  ya-kuun-a  carabiyy-an. 

It  is  not  possible  that  he  is  an  Arab. 

1 .3  The  use  of  kaan-a  as  auxiliary  verb 

An  important  function  of  kaan-a  is  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in  conjunction  with  main 
verbs  to  construct  compound  verb  forms  that  convey  different  temporal  mean- 
ings. Compound  verbs  are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  21,  section  2. 

1.3.1  Past  progressive 

For  habitual  or  continual  action  in  the  past,  the  past  tense  of  kaan-a  is  used  with 
the  present  tense  of  the  main  verb.  Both  the  main  verb  and  the  auxiliary  are 
inflected  for  person,  number,  and  gender. 

LiS  . yi>_jLS  A_LiLt  Lil 

kun-naa  na-  'amal-u  'anaa  min  caa3ilat-in  kaan-at  ta-‘ mal-u  fii  l-madiinat-i. 
we  were  hoping  I am  from  a family  that  used  to  work  in  the  city. 
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1.3.2  Pluperfect  or  past  perfect 

To  express  an  action  in  the  past  that  is  over  with  and  which  serves  as  a background 
action  for  the  present,  the  past  tense  of  kaan-a  is  used  with  a past  tense  of  the  main 
verb.  The  particle  qad  ji  may  be  optionally  inserted  just  before  the  main  verb. 

.SjLLaJI  £_is  SjLc.1  ^^Ic.  ^ xx>  IjJac.  (o^)  l^jLS 

kaan-uu  (qad)  lamil-uu  mac-a-hum  calaa  Jicaadat-ifatH-i  l-sifaarat-i. 

They  had  worked  with  them  on  re-opening  the  embassy. 

.ouxsJI  (j^)  jAcuJI  jLS 

kaana  l-safiir-u  (qad)  waSal-a  masaa  ’-a  l-jumcat-i. 

The  ambassador  had  arrived  Friday  evening. 

.4_ajL5JI  ^Jx.  OJ-j'  (ji)  u'l^ 

kun-tu  (qad)  'ayyad-tu  waDc-a  miSr-a  calaa  l-qaa’imat-i. 

I had  supported  putting  Egypt  on  the  list. 


2 The  verb  lays-a  ^ ‘to  not  be’ 

Tli is  irregular  verb  negates  the  present  tense.  It  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
37,  section  1.  It  is  noted  here  because  it  is  a sister  of  kaan-a  and  requires  a comple- 
ment in  the  accusative  case.  Although  it  is  inflected  as  a past  tense  verb,  it  conveys 
negation  of  the  present  tense. 

1 t 0 > I \ A I > a!  -v  /> 

haadhaa  lays-a  Sadiiq-a-naa.  lays-a  muHaamiy-an. 

This  is  not  our  friend.  He  is  not  a lawyer. 


3 Verbs  of  becoming:  baat-a  ^l,  aSbaH-a  Saar-a  jL_o 

Verbs  that  indicate  a change  of  state  or  condition  are  also  sisters  of  kaan-a. 


3.1  baat-a  ob  ‘to  become;  come  to  be’ 

The  verb  baat-a/ya-biit-u  indicates  a change  of  state  (or  sometimes  the  continuation 
of  a state)  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  past  tense.  It  may  be  used  as  a main  verb  or  as 
an  auxiliary  verb. 

•Oi*  ’>*bj  I oLl 

baat-uu  muqtanic-iina.  baat-a  min-a  l-Daruuriyy-i. 

They  have  become  convinced.  It  has  become  necessary. 

.^^dl  <-i  jXJI  O-i L> 

baat-at-i  l-bilaad-u  tu-craf-u  bi-hi  l-yawm-a. 

The  country  has  come  to  be  known  for  it  today. 
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3.2  1 aSbaH-a  /yu-SbiH-u  i ‘to  become’ 

This  is  a Form  IV  verb  that  has  an  inceptive  meaning:  ‘to  start  to  be,’  or  ‘to 
become.’ 


\ JJ)J  ■ lj-ol  ^ I ■ 1 

qad  ’ aSbaH-a  ’amr-an  Daruuriyy-an. 
It  has  become  an  essential  matter. 

.<  u a!  ^ I U ^ _* ■■  ■ j 

wa-sa-yu-SbiH-u  juz’-an  Jakthar-a 
•’ ahammiyyat-an . 

And  it  will  become  a more 
important  part. 


. I ^ -ft  A I 


’aSbaH-a  hamm-a-hum-u  l-yawmiyy-a. 
It  became  their  daily  concern. 


J aSbaH-a  mushkilat-an. 
It  became  a problem. 


3.3  Saar-a  /ya-Siir-u  ‘to  become;  to  come  to  be’ 

The  verb  Suar-a  was  not  found  to  be  very  frequent  in  the  material  covered  for  this 
work.  When  used  as  the  main  verb  it  has  the  same  meaning  and  effect  as  ’aSbaH-a. 

. 4 j a I Lc.  4 ■ ■ ■ 1 U | 1 ~ a 1 Q“  l">j  LuS 

Saar-at  thaqaafat-u-haa  ‘aalamiyyat-an. 

Its  culture  became  global. 


3.3.1  As  an  auxiliary  verb 

When  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.  Saar-a  denotes  inception  and  continuation: 

.jj^l  lj  j j OjCuo  ~ . ■ . 1 1 ja-o 

mundhu  l-sittiinaat-i  Saar-at  ta-’xudh-u  dawr-an  Jakbar-a. 

Since  the  sixties  it  has  come  to  play  a greater  role. 

3.3.2  Saarli- 

When  used  with  the  preposition  li-  expressing  possession,  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
‘come  to  have’  or  ‘come  to  possess’: 

.UKi.  LajaII  pVjJI  jL-«3 

Saat-a  l-wilaa  ’-u  li-l-'uthmaaniyy-iina  shakliyy-an. 

The  Ottomans  came  to  have  allegiance  in  form. 

(‘Allegiance  came  to  be  to  the  Ottomans  in  form’). 


4 Verbs  of  remaining:  baqiy-a  Zall-a  jii,  maa  zaal-a  jij  u,  maa  daam-a  ^ u 

Several  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  that  are  sisters  of  kaan-a  denote  the  concept 
of  remaining  in  a particular  state  or  condition.  They  may  be  used  independently 
or  as  auxiliary  verbs.  These  include: 
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4.1  baqiy-a  / ya-bqaa  ^ ^ ‘to  stay;  remain’ 

*j£!j  j]o 

sci-yci-bqaa  sirriyy-an.  sa-ta-bqaa  Tawiil-anfii  dhaakirat-i 

It  will  remain  secret.  l-caalam-i. 

It  will  remain  long  in  the  world’s 
memory. 

4.2  Zall-a  / ya-Zall-u  jil,  / ji*  ‘to  keep,  keep  on,  to  remain’ 

.A_oLj  a. ' j ' JIs  J, A qI  JU  t. .. 

Zall-a  fii  ghaybuubat-in  taamat-in.  sa-ya-Zall-u  J afDal-a . 

He  remained  in  a complete  coma.  It  will  remain  better. 

.6-U^JI  jLoj  Jit.a.’t  O-lla 

Zall-at  mawjuudat-an  taHt-a  ramaad-i  l-calaqaat-i  l-jayyidat-i. 

It  remained  present  under  the  ashes  of  good  relations. 

4.3  maa  zaal-a  / laa  ya-zaal-u  jr*  v / jij  u ‘to  remain;  to  continue  to  be;  to  still  be’ 
This  expression  consists  of  a negative  particle  (maa  plus  the  past  tense;  lam  plus 
the  jussive;  or  laa  plus  the  imperfect)  plus  the  verb  zaal-a  ‘to  cease,’  thus  it 
means  literally  ‘to  not  cease  to  be.’  In  terms  of  tense,  both  the  past  tense  form 
and  the  present  tense  usually  have  present  tense  meaning.  Sometimes  in  con- 
text, however,  they  may  refer  to  the  past,  or  be  equivalent  to  an  English  past 
tense. 

.LojLS  Jlj  La 

maa  zaal-a  qaa’im-an. 

It  still  exists. 

. A 1 ^ n ~t  ■ . i i-.  I j La 

maa  zaal-at  mustacmalat-an. 

They  are  still  used. 

4.3.1  maa  zaal-a  As  an  auxiliary  verb 

As  an  auxiliary  verb  maa  zaal-a  conveys  the  idea  of  continuation  of  a state  or 
action.  It  is  followed  by  a present  tense  main  verb. 

>•  > Jljj  V a > -v  Ljjj  La 

■’ aswaar-un  laa  ta-zaal-u  ta-qif-u  maa  zil-naa  nu-Hibb-u-hu 

walls  that  are  still  standing  We  still  love  it. 


. A j Ca-Mj  La  A_j_ijlLJI  ■ - ■ 1 c 1 > ■ 1 1 

al-Sinaacaat-u  l-shacbiyyat-u  maa 
zaal-at  Hayyat-an. 

Handicrafts  continue  to  be  lively. 


.1  a Jlj  La 

maa  zaal-a  nhiyaar-u-hu  mustamirr-an. 

Its  decline  is  still  continuous. 
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4. 3. 1.1  WITH  EQUATIONAL  SENTENCES 

. Lj_U£.  Jljj  V 
laa  ya-zaal-u  cind-a-naa  waqt-un 
We  still  have  time 

(‘there  is  still  time  to-us’). 

4.4  maa  daam-a  ‘as  long  as’ 

The  expression  maa  daam-a  ^lj  L>  consists  of  the  pronoun  maa  ‘that  which’  or 
‘what’  and  the  verb  daam-a  ^.Ij  ‘to  continue,’  ‘to  remain,’  or  ‘to  last.’ 

A t U1  Q /il  I jLfl  < 4_'C  j 1 1 

maa  daam-at  xaarijat-an  min-a  l-sharciyyat-i,  fa-’inna  l-muqaaTac at-a 
mustamirrat-un. 

As  long  as  it  remains  outside  legality,  the  boycott  will  continue. 

5 Verbs  of  seeming  or  appearing 

These  verbs  are  not  considered  sisters  of  kaan-a  but  are  similar  in  that  they  take  an 
object  complement  in  the  accusative  case  even  though  they  are  not  transitive. 

5.1  badaa  / ya-bduu  j^/  U ‘to  seem;  to  appear’ 

.^LjLfilLo  ^J_LJ  V I w 1 J J-LJ 

laa  ya-bduu  mutafaaJil-an  ya-bduu  'atiiq-anjidd-an. 

He  does  not  seem  optimistic.  It  looks  very  ancient/antique. 

5.2  Zahar-a/ya-Zhar-u  ^ ‘to  seem;  to  appear’ 

. 1 iii.A  j ^ i 

ya-Zhar-u  Dariif-an. 

He  seems  weak. 


a .11  C )Jj  La 

maa  zil-tufii  marHalat-i  1-taHDiir-i. 

I am  still  in  the  preparation  stage. 


Negation  and  exception 
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Arabic  uses  a variety  of  means  to  express  negation  and  exception.  This  is  accom- 
plished primarily  through  the  use  of  negative  or  exceptive  particles,  which  often 
affect  the  following  phrase  by  requiring  a particular  case  on  a noun  or  noun 
phrase,  or  a particular  mood  of  the  verb.  There  is  also  a verb,  lays-a  which  has 
a negative  meaning  ‘to  not  be.’  Each  of  these  negative  or  exceptive  expressions 
could  be  the  topic  for  extensive  grammatical  analysis,  but  here  their  description 
is  limited  to  their  basic  functions  in  MSA. 

1 The  verb  lays-a  ‘to  not  be’ 

This  verb  is  exceptional  in  two  ways: 

(1)  it  is  inflected  only  as  a past  tense  verb  but  it  negates  the  present  tense  of 
“be”1; 

(2)  it  is  a sister  of  katin-a  and  therefore  requires  its  complement  to  be  in  the 
accusative  case. 

1.1  Chart;  conjugation  of  lays-a  ^ ‘to  not  be’ 

The  verb  lays-a  has  only  one  type  of  conjugation.  It  appears  on  the  surface  to 
resemble  a past  tense  verb  because  it  is  inflected  with  the  past  tense  suffixes,  but 
in  terms  of  meaning,  it  negates  the  present  tense.  Like  a hollow  verb,  lays-a 
has  two  stems;  a short  one,  las-  -_uJ,  used  when  the  suffix  starts  with  a consonant, 
and  a longer  stem,  lays-  J , used  when  the  suffix  starts  with  a vowel  or  is  only 
a vowel.2 


1 Negation  of  the  perfect  or  past  tense  of  “be”  is  not  done  with  lays-a,  but  with  the  use  of  the 
negative  particle  law  plus  the  jussive  form  of  kaan-a  ‘to  be.’  Similarly,  the  future  tense  of  “be”  is 
negated  through  the  use  of  the  future  negative  particle  lan  plus  the  subjunctive  of  kaan-a.  The  verb 
lays-a,  therefore,  is  specialized  and  limited  to  negating  the  present  tense  of  “be.” 

2 Lecomte  (1968,  87)  states  that  lays-a  “est  une  curieuse  particule  pseudo-verbale  dotee  d’une 
conjugaison  d’allure  concave.” 
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Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person 

'**»■■■! 

las-tu 

las-naa 

Second  person: 

olj 

m. 

las-ta 

las-tumaa 

las-tu  m 

f. 

l 1 

Jlcui 

las-ti 

las-tumaa 

las-tunna 

Third  person: 

1 ...4 

m. 

lays-a 

lays-aa 

lays-uu 

f. 

lays-a  t 

lays-ataa 

las-na 

1 .2  Discussion  and  examples  of  lays-a  ^ 

jLiiu  VI  >jxij  I 

lays-ci  l-Justaadh-u  mir’arrix-an. 

The  professor  is  not  a historian. 

In  the  above  example,  the  verb  lays-a  starts  the  sentence,  followed  by  the 
subject  noun  al-’ustaadh-u  jLLuVl  in  the  nominative  case.  The  predicate  or  com- 
plement of  the  verb  lays-a  (mu  ’arrix-an  Lk is  in  the  accusative  case  because 

lays-a  is  a “sister”  of  the  verb  kaan-a  and  thus  belongs  to  a group  of  verbs 
that  (although  intransitive  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  term)  take  their 
complements  in  the  accusative  case.3 

If  the  sentence  were  not  negative,  it  would  be  equational  and  verbless.  The 
subject  would  be  al-3ustaadh-u  jLi^VI  and  the  predicate  mu  'arrix-un  both  in 
the  nominative  case,  as  is  the  rule  with  equational  sentences: 

jLLuVI 

al-’ustaadh-u  mu  'arrix-un. 

The  professor  is  a historian. 

In  another  example, 

. 4_i_»  1 > 1 

las-tu  lubnaaniyyat-an. 

I am  not  Lebanese. 


J See  Chapter  36,  on  verbs  of  being,  becoming,  remaining,  seeming  ( kaan-a  wa-  ’axawaat-u-haa 
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The  verb  is  inflected  for  the  first  person  (“I”)  and  the  predicate  or  complement 
consists  of  just  one  word,  an  adjective,  in  the  accusative  case:  lubnaaniyyat-an 
It  is  feminine  because  the  writer  is  feminine  and  speaking  of  herself.  If  the 
sentence  were  not  negative  it  would  be: 

LjI 

■' anaa  lulmaaniyyat-un. 

I [am]  Lebanese  (f.). 

with  a pronoun  subject  ( 'anaa  Li  I ‘I’),  no  overt  verb,  and  the  adjective  as  predicate, 
in  the  nominative  case.  For  more  extensive  discussion  of  equational  sentences,  see 
Chapter  4,  section  2. 

1.3  Further  examples 

Here  are  a few  more  examples  of  lays-a  in  context: 

1.3.1  Predicate  of  lays-a  is  a noun  or  adjective  in  the  accusative  case 

.jLjI  A_iJa_Lo  qaij  I 1 a < j r. . jn  < I I ' a 

lays-at  munaqqibat-a  J aathaar-in  haadhaa  lays-a  rajul-an  shariif-an. 

She  is  not  an  archaeologist.  This  is  not  a noble  man. 

11  JUJ  I I j_A  Vb-y  t I .<!"»  n... 

haadhaa  lays-a  l-sabab-a.  sumcat-u-ka  lays-at  jayyid a t-an. 

This  is  not  the  reason.  Your  reputation  is  not  good. 

1.3.2  Predicate  of  lays-a  is  a prepositional  phrase 

The  predicate  or  complement  of  lays-a  may  be  a prepositional  phrase  rather  than 
a noun,  noun  phrase,  or  adjective.  In  this  case,  the  preposition  causes  the  follow- 
ing noun  to  be  in  the  genitive  case. 

lays-a  min-a  l-Daruuriyy-i.  ' a-lays-a  ka-dhaalika? 

It  is  not  necessary.  Isn’t  it  so  (‘like  that’)? 

^ lc  ^ !<•  . "« ■ ■! i 

las-tu  calaa  TTilaac-in  kaaf-in  calaa  l-mawDuuc-i. 

I am  not  informed  enough  about  the  subject. 

1.3.3  Predicate  of  lays-a  ^ is  an  adverb 

The  predicate  of  lays-a  may  also  be  an  invariable  adverb  that  does  not  take  case 
inflections.  In  the  following  sentence,  the  adverb  hunaaka  dL 1a  is  the  predicate 
and  Siraac-un  ^1  ‘struggle’  is  the  subject  of  lays-a 
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dJ  l_i_A 

lays-a  hunaaka  Siraac-un. 

There  is  no  struggle  (‘There  is  not  a struggle’). 

2 Negative  particles  and  their  effects 

2.1  laa  v ‘no;  not;  there  is  no’ 

The  negative  particle  laa  has  five  functions:  (1)  by  itself,  it  can  mean  simply  ‘no’  in 
response  to  a statement,  question,  or  a request;  (2)  it  negates  the  present  tense  of 
verbs;  (3)  it  is  used  for  the  negative  imperative;  (4)  to  indicate  categorical  negation; 
and  (5)  when  repeated,  indicates  ‘neither  . . . nor.’ 

2.1.1  laa  = no’ 

I cU 

hal  ’ anta  miSriyy-un? 

Are  you  Egyptian? 

2.1.2  laa  V = not;  negation  of  present  tense  verb 

The  negative  particle  laa  is  used  to  negate  present  tense  verbs.  The  verb  remains  in 
the  indicative  mood.4 

• J I jb-o  V 

laa  ’a-fham-u  maadhaa  ta-quul-u. 

I do  not  understand  what  you  are  saying. 

laa  yu-Haawil-u  l-xuruuj-a. 

He  is  not  trying  to  leave. 

.aSLcuJ*  J^iu  V 
laa  yu-shakkil-u  Damaanat-an. 

It  does  not  constitute  a guarantee. 

2.1.3  laa  V with  the  subjunctive 

2.1 .3.1  ’a//aa  Vi  = 'an  ji  + /aa  V:  The  negative  particle  laa  may  negate  a verb  in 
the  subjunctive  if  there  is  a subjunctivizing  element  present.  In  the  following 

4 In  his  1996  article  “Negative  polarity  and  presupposition  in  Arabic”  Elabbas  Benmamoun  proposes 
that  “negative  laa  has  three  different  suppletive  forms  that  correlate  with  different  temporal 
interpretations:  laa  which  occurs  in  the  present  tense  . . . , lam  which  carries  past  tense  ....  and 
lan  which  carries  future  tense”  (Benmamoun  1996,  51).  While  all  three  particles  are  negations,  and 
all  start  with  the  letter  laam,  they  have  different  effects  on  the  following  verb  and  are  presented 
separately  here. 


laa  ’u-daxxin-u. 

I do  not  smoke. 

laa  ’u-Hibb-u  l-jazar-a. 

I do  not  like  carrots. 

v 

laa  ya-juuz-u. 

It  is  not  possible/permissible. 


cluJ  .V 

laa.  las-tu  miSriyy-an. 
No.  I am  not  Egyptian. 
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sentences,  the  subjunctivizing  phrase  ya-jib-u  3 an  (‘it  is  necessary  that’)  is  followed 
by  laa  plus  a verb  in  the  subjunctive,  and  the  subjunctivizing  verb  phrase, 
qarrar-a  3 an  ‘to  decide  to’  is  also  followed  by  laa  plus  a verb  in  the  subjunctive.  The 
particles  3an  and  laa  are  joined  together  in  a contraction,  ’ allaa : 

Vl  Cj jjZ 

qarrar-tu  3 allaa  'a-'mal-afii-hi. 

I decided  not  to  work  in  it. 


2.1 .3.2  laa  V AFTER  Hattaa  The  subjunctivizing  particle  Hattaa  ‘in  order 
that,  so  that’  may  be  followed  by  laa  V plus  a verb  in  the  subjunctive: 


I > ...  wi 


Hattaa  laa  ya-shuTT-a  fii  ta3yiid-i  siyaasat-i-him 

so  that  it  does  not  go  too  far  in  supporting  their  policy 


2.1.4  laa  V + verb  as  modifier 

A negative  verb  phrase  is  occasionally  used  to  express  a negative  adjectival  or 
adverbial  concept  in  Arabic.  This  phrase  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  indefinite 
relative  clause: 

i • 

in  flll  I ' V 

Harakat-un  laa-ta-hda  ’-u  qurb-a  l-  masjid-i 
non-stop  motion/movement  near  the  mosque 

.djL£_il  * V \ a -w  1 i ...  1 1 ^ Ui~ 

tu-cTii  li-l-siyaaHat-i  macnan  xaaSS-an  laa  yu-mkin-u  ’inkaar-n-hu. 

It  gives  to  tourism  an  undeniably  special  meaning. 


2.1.5  The  negative  imperative  with  laa  V 

The  negative  imperative  is  formed  by  using  laa  plus  the  jussive  form  of  the  verb 
in  the  second  person  (“you”).5 


. sLm  j_i  V 

laa  tu-zcij  nafs-a-ka. 

Don’t  disturb  yourself/don’t  bother. 


. ,u i^/ill  ^ j Viiii'i  V 

laa  ta-staxdim-i  l-miScad-a. 
Don’t  use  the  elevator. 


2.1.6  The  laa  V of  categorical  or  absolute  negation:  (laa  al-naafiya  li-l-jins  n V) 

This  is  a special  use  of  laa  that  negates  the  existence  of  something  absolutely.  The 
particle  laa  precedes  a noun  which  is  in  the  accusative,  but  with  no  nunation 

5 For  further  discussion  of  the  imperative,  see  Chapter  35. 
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and  no  definite  article.  This  type  of  negation  is  used  in  a number  of  idiomatic 
expressions. 


jJ  J ' ' ■ " V 
laa  sabiil-a  li-dafc-i-hi 
There  is  no  way  to  defend  it. 

■ 4J  oJa  V 
laa  qalb-a  la-haa. 

She  is  heartless  (‘there  is  no  heart 
to  her’). 

. ClS  V 

laa  shakk-a  fii-hi. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it. 

? 

.<Li  ^Li  V 

laa  ba’s-a  bi-hi. 

It’s  not  bad  (‘There  is  no  harm  in  it’). 


. j yuAuiJ  I 

laa  jadiid-a  tallt-a  l-shams-i. 

There  is  nothing)  new  under  the  sun. 

. 4 ' Q ■ tJ  j V 

laa  rayb-a  fii-hi. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

laafaa’idat-a. 

It  is  useless.  It  is  no  use. 

. _ ^ I^J  I ^^_Lc.  jSj.Ii  V 

laa  shukr-a  calaa  l-waajib-i. 

There  is  no  thanking  for  a duty’ 

(used  as  a polite  response  to  an 
expression  of  thanks).  = ‘Don’t 
mention  it.’ 


2.1 .6.1  RELIGIOUS  EXPRESSIONS  WITH  laa  V OF  ABSOLUTE  NEGATION 
,<OJI  VI  <UI  V VI  5*5  V3  V 

laa  ’ilaah-a  •’ illaa  llaah-u.  laa  Hawl-a  wa-laa  quwwat-a  •’ ilia  a 

There  is  no  god  but  God.  bi-llaah-i. 

There  is  no  power  and  no  strength  but 
in  God. 

2.1.7  laa . . . wa-laa  Vj  . . . V ‘neither . . . nor’ 

The  two-part  formation  of  laa  . . . wa-laa  Vj  ...  V is  used  for  the  coordinate  negative 
‘neither  . . . nor’  or  ‘don’t . . . even  . . .’.  In  response  to  a negative  statement,  the 
wa-laa  V j part  may  be  used  at  the  start  of  the  response. 

,L>i  ^ ^ ^ 

wa-laa  ’anaa.  laafiifaas-a  wa-laa  fii  marraakash-a 

Me  either/me  neither  neither  in  Fez  nor  in  Marrakesh 

(depending  on  context) 

^Li^JI  jLJjVI  Vj  ; w-.ll  -.UVj II  V 

laa  l-wilaayaat-u  1-muttaHidat-u  wa-laa  1-ittiHaad-u  l-suufiyaatiyy-u 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union 
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2.1 .8  laa  V as  component  of  compound 

Because  of  its  ability  to  negate  a noun  or  adjective  directly,  laa  enters  actively  into 
the  formation  of  compound  words  that  include  concepts  of  negation.  They 
include  both  adjectives  and  nouns.  For  example, 


invertebrate 

laa-faqaariyy 

V 

never-ending 

laa  -nihaa  ’iyy 

decentralization 

al-laa-markaziyya 

<L>  UJ! 

the  unconscious 

al-laa-wary 

MJI  4 1-  a > 

niiqTat-u  l-laa-tvjuu'-i 
the  point  of  no  return 


2.2  Negation  of  the  past 


2.2.1  lam  + jussive 

The  most  common  way  to  negate  a past  tense  verb  in  written  Arabic  is  to  use  the 
negative  particle  lam  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  jussive  mood. 


lam  na-  ’ti. 

We  did  not  come. 

* o 

lam  ya-qa‘  Haadith-un. 

No  accident  happened. 

(‘an  accident  did  not  happen’) 


. A_i_»  ^ A)  4 t-»^  ' I . a ■ i'i*C  > 

lam  ta-kshuf-i  1-shurTat-u  huwiyyat-a-hu. 
The  police  did  not  reveal  his  identity. 

.JaILo  <d  jluij 

lam  ya-sbiq  la-hu  mathiil-un. 

It  is  unprecedented. 

(‘an  equivalent  has  not  preceded  it’) 


lam  ya-mut  ’aHad-un. 

No  one  died. 

(‘[some|one  did  not  die’) 


.UJI 


Lo 


-4 


fa-lam  ya-Hdath  maa  Hadath-afii  l-shaam-i. 
What  happened  in  Syria  did  not  happen  |here|. 


2.2.2  maa  u + past  tense  verb 

This  way  of  negating  the  past  is  rare  in  written  Arabic,  although  it  is  widely  used 
in  spoken  Arabic  vernaculars.  The  only  instance  of  it  that  occurred  in  the  database 
was  in  a negation  of  a future  perfect  verb: 

. 4_>l  |l j S^ljj&JI  ■ 4 j « La 

maa  kaan-at  sa-ta-‘  rif-u  l-qiraa  ’at-a  wa-l-kitaabat-a. 

She  would  not  have  known  how  to  read  and  write  (‘reading  and  writing’). 
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2.2.3  lan  jj  plus  subjunctive  to  negate  the  future  tense 

To  negate  a proposition  in  the  future  the  particle  lan  ^ is  used  followed  by  the 
verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

lan  Ja-nsaa.  lan  ya-kuun-a  l-’axiir-a  min  nawc-i-hi. 

I won’t  forget.  It  will  not  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 

jj  jj 

lan  ya-tawaqqaf-a.  lan  tu-carqil-a  l-ttifaaq-a. 

He  will  not  stop.  It  will  not  obstruct  the  agreement. 

2.2.4  Use  of  ghayr  ^ ‘other  than;  non-’ 

The  noun  ghayr  is  used  in  three  ways:  as  a noun  plus  pronoun  suffix,  as  the  first 
term  of  a construct  phrase  with  another  noun,  and  as  the  first  term  of  a descrip- 
tive construct  phrase  whose  second  term  is  an  adjective. 

It  conveys  the  idea  of  “otherness”  or  that  something  is  different  from  some- 
thing else.6 

2.2.4. 1 USE  OF  ghayr  ^ PLUS  PRONOUN  SUFFIX!  The  pronoun  suffix  on  ghayr  ^ 
reflects  the  number  and  gender  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  antecedent. 

.LAj^X  JIiLaJaIuJI  LAj_l£>  d-i-4 

ta-xtalif-u  can  ghayr-i-haa.  mithl-a  ghayr-i-haa  min-a  1-munaZZamaat-i 

She  differs  from  others  like  other  (‘other  than  it’)  organizations 

(‘other  than  she’). 

tniSr-u  wa-ghayr-u-haa  min-a  l-bilaad-i  V arabiyyat-i 
Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries 

2. 2. 4. 2 USE  OF  ghayr  AS  FIRST  TERM  OF  NOUN  CONSTRUCT!  Used  as  the  first 
term  of  a construct  phrase  or  3iDaafa  iiL-ij,  ghayr  L carries  the  meaning  of 
‘other  than.’ 

.LLLUJIj  ^Ul  jjx.  J$L  V 

laa  ya-Jkul-u  ghayr-a  1-laHm-i  wa-l-baTaaTaa. 

He  doesn’t  eat  [anything]  other  than  meat  and  potatoes. 

6 Cantarino  1975  (11:147-53)  provides  an  extensive  analysis  of  ghayr  and  its  usage  in  literary 
Arabic.  See  also  Wright  1967, 11:208-209. 
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2. 2. 4. 3 ghayr  ^ + ADJECTIVE:  ‘NON-;  IN-;  UN-;  OTHER  THAN;  -LESS’:  In  this 
construction,  the  noun  ghayr  ‘non-;  un-,  in-,  other  than’  is  used  as  the  first  term 
of  a construct  phrase  or  ’iDaafa  a_sL-=>I  in  order  to  express  negative  or  privative 
concepts  denoting  absence  of  a quality  or  attribute.  The  second  term  of  this  kind 
of  construct  phrase  is  an  adjective.  As  the  first  term  of  a construct,  ghayr  j ^ 
carries  the  same  case  as  the  noun  it  modifies.  As  a noun  which  is  the  first  term 
of  an  ’iDaafa,  it  cannot  have  the  definite  article. 

The  second  term  of  the  ’ iDaafa  construction  is  an  adjective  or  participle  in  the 
genitive  case  which  agrees  with  the  noun  being  modified  in  gender,  number,  and 
definiteness.  Therefore,  it  is  the  second  term  of  this  descriptive  construct  that 
shows  agreement  with  the  modified  noun.7  Here  are  some  examples:8 


non-Islamic 

ghayr-u  Jislaamiyy-in 

unusual 

ghayr-u  caadiyy-in 

jA£. 

non-oil-exporting 

ghayr-u  muSaddir-in  li-l-nafT-i 

In  *>  1 1 j j <f 

unsuitable 

ghayr-u  munaasib-in 

■ * • 1 ^ J 

indirect 

ghayr-u  mubaashir-in 

JjAl  1-  1 A 

unofficial 

ghayr-u  rasmiyy-in 

J**- 

(1)  Modifying  definite  noun:  To  modify  a definite  noun,  ghayr  is  followed 
by  an  adjective  with  the  definite  article. 


jaL  JjJI 

al-bilaad-u  ghayr-u  l-’islamiyyat-i 
the  non-Islamic  countries 

jal  a_j_o^L*jVI  JjjJI 
al-duwal-u  l-’islaamiyyat-u  ghayr-u 
l-(arabiyyat-i 

the  non-Arab  Muslim  countries 


Sjl  Will  jaL  J j jJI 

al-duwal-u  ghayr-u  l-muriHaazat-i 
non-aligned  states 

^ InlrtJ  I j_lX  \ Q 1 1 
al-qaari’-u  ghayr-u  l-muslim-i 
the  non-Muslim  reader 


(2)  Modifying  indefinite  noun:  To  modify  an  indefinite  noun,  ghayr  jaL  is 
followed  by  an  indefinite  adjective. 

J J 1 ^ -4-1  Lo  ^ ■ -n  J it 

kalb-un  ghayr-u  ’ aSiil-in  ghayr-u  SaHiiH-in  maa  ya-quul-u-hu. 

a non-pedigreed  dog  It  is  untrue  what  he  says. 


7 For  more  examples,  see  ghayr  in  Chapter  10,  section  7.2. 

8 For  further  discussion  of  ghayr  see  Beeston  1970,  101-102;  Kouloughli  1994,  105  and  277-78; 
Wright  1967, 11:208-209. 
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* u v>  a jjl£. 

bi-shakl-in  ghayr-i  muntaZam-in  bi-turuq-in  ghayr-i  qaanuuniyyat-in 

in  a disorganized  manner  in  illegal  ways 

2. 2. 4. 3 ghayr  ^ FOLLOWING  NEGATIVE  VERB:  Following  a negative  verb,  ghayr 
has  the  meaning  of ‘only’  or  ‘merely.’ 

lam  yu-qaddim  ghayr-a  l-qaliil-i  min-a  l-’amwaal-i. 

It  offered  only  a little  money  (‘It  did  not  offer  other  than  a little  money’). 

2.2.5  adam  + noun  ’non-’ 

The  noun  ‘adam  Tack;  absence;  nonexistence’  may  be  annexed  to  another  noun 
as  the  first  term  of  a genitive  construct  to  create  a compound  lexical  item  equiv- 
alent to  various  kinds  of  privative  or  negative  expressions.  Although  the 
annexation  structure  or  JiDaafa  is  a two-word  expression  in  Arabic,  it  may  carry 
a non-compositional  meaning.9 


no  n-i  n te  r fe  r en  ce 

c adam-u  tadaxxul-in 

nonexistence 

c adam-u  wujuud-in 

neutrality; 

non-alignment 

c adam-u  nHiyaaz-in 

jl  J-k  »l 

instability 

‘ adam-u  stiqraar-in 

jIjJLLujI 

' adam-u  dacm-i  3 ayy-i  Harakat-in  kurdiyyat-in  ‘adam-u  taHqiiq-i  taqaddum-in 

the  non-support  of  any  Kurdish  movement  the  non-realization  of  progress 

•oVjLllJI  II  ^ j-t.  v^-a 

min-a  l-muhimm-i  ‘adam-u  taqdiim-i  l-kathiir-i  min-a  l-tanaazulaat-i. 

It  is  important  not  to  offer  [too]  many  concessions. 

3 Exceptive  expressions 

This  category  of  expressions  includes  connectives  and  adverbs  with  meanings 
that  contrast  with  previous  propositional  content.  It  includes  items  that  have 
meanings  such  as  “except  for,”  “however,”  “nevertheless  ”’  and  “despite;  in  spite 
of.”  Sometimes  these  items  consist  of  one  word,  other  times  they  are  phrases. 
They  are  also  referred  to  as  “adversative”  expressions. 


9 See  also  Chapter  8,  section  1.7.1. 
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3.1  bal  j, : ‘but;  rather;  but  rather’ 

This  word  introduces  a subordinate  clause  that  contrasts  in  meaning  with  the 
main  clause.10  The  verb  in  the  main  clause  is  normally  negative,  with  bal  intro- 
ducing a contrary  affirmation. 

■a-KJ!  J*J  jj-o  d 

lays-at  zaa  'idat-an  bal  min  JaSl-i  l-kalimat-i. 

It  is  not  an  affix;  rather,  it  is  [part]  of  the  root  of  the  word. 

fJlxJI  ^ Jj  ^jVI  Jali 

lays-a  faqaT fii  l-sharq-i  l-Jadnaa  balfii  l-caalam-i  kull-i-hi. 

Not  only  in  the  Near  East,  but  [also]  in  the  whole  world. 

3.2  'illaa  Vi:  ‘except;  but;  but  for’ 

This  is  a frequently  used  exceptive  word  in  modern  written  Arabic.  Its  effect  on 
the  following  phrase  varies  depending  on  whether  the  main  clause  is  a negative 
or  positive  assertion. 

3.2.1  Affirmative  clause  + illaa  Vi 

When  the  main  clause  is  affirmative  and  Jillaa  introduces  an  exception  to  that 
statement,  it  is  followed  by  a noun  in  the  accusative. 

Lslj  j Vl  1 A.  1 1 4 C 1 ...  II 

al-saacat-a  l-xaamisat-a  ’illaa  rub1 -an 

at  a quarter  to  five  (‘the  fifth  hour  except  for  a quarter’) 

A >_>>•>  VI  vVJ=JI  .U 

jaa'-a  kull-u  l-Tullab-i  ’illaa  najiib-an. 

All  the  students  came  except  Najib. 

3.2.2  Negative  clause  + illaa  Vi 

When  the  main  clause  is  negative,  ’illaa  Vl  is  followed  by  a noun  that  takes  what- 
ever case  its  role  in  the  sentence  requires.  That  is,  'illaa  VI  has  no  grammatical  effect 
on  the  noun.  In  the  following  sentences,  for  example,  the  noun  phrase  after 3 illaa  VI 
fills  the  logical  role  of  subject  of  the  verb  and  is  therefore  in  the  nominat  ive  case.11 

.SjjjUjS  4 t 151  Vl  w jj  V 

laayuujad-u  ’illaa  ’aqalliyyat-un  Saghiirat-un. 

There  is  only  a small  minority.  (‘There  is  not  but  a small  minority.’) 

10  See  al-Warraki  and  Hassanein  1994,  62.  In  this  book,  see  also  Chapter  18,  section  3.1. 

" It  is  interesting  to  note  that  verb-subject  gender  agreement  does  not  extend  across  ■’illaa  back  to  the 
verb.  Although  the  logical  subject  in  all  these  cases  is  feminine  singular,  the  verb  is  masculine  singular. 
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. Vl  Lol  tijjl  <_>  V 

laa  ya-fSil-u  l-maghrib-a  can  isbaanyaa  ’illaa  biD  ‘at-u  kiiluumitiraat-in. 

Only  a few  kilometers  separate  Morocco  from  Spain  (‘there  does  not  separate 
Morocco  from  Spain  but  a few  kilometers’). 

.A 1 > lift  ^ Vl  A j I al  mi  > a l J j V 

laa  ya-fSil-u  nash3at-a  l-3islaam-i  ‘an  naslr’at-i  1-masiiHiyyat-i  ’illaa  qurnun-un 
qaliilat-un. 

Only  a few  centuries  separate  the  birth  of  Islam  from  the  birth  of  Christianity 
(‘there  does  not  separate  the  birth  of  Islam  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  but  a 
few  centuries’). 

3.2.3  illaa  Vi  + prepositional  phrase 

A prepositional  phrase  may  follow  ’illaa,  especially  after  a negative  main  clause. 
j*  Vj  j->$  -all  AJjX.  V 

laa  cawdat-a  li-l-mahjar-iina  3 illaa  min  xilaal-i  l-waziir-i. 

There  is  no  return  for  exiles  except  through  the  minister. 

.SjJbLiLII  Vl  V a . ^ j HI  a j-A 

haadhihi  1-furSat-u  laa  na-jid-u-haa  ’illaa  fii  l-qaahirat-i. 

This  opportunity  is  found  only  in  Cairo. 

(‘We  do  not  find  this  opportunity  except  in  Cairo.’) 

. J*Dl  JVJ*  Vl  ,>  V 

laa  ya-xruj-u  min  maxaabi  ’-i-hi  'illaa  xilaal-a  l-layl-i. 

He  doesn’t  leave  his  hiding  places  except  at  night. 

3.2.4  illaa  anna  ji  Vl : ‘however;  nonetheless;  but’ 

This  exceptive  phrase  introduces  a clause  or  a sentence  which  contrasts  with  or 
balances  out  the  previous  one.  Following  the  subordinating  particle  J anna  is 
either  a noun  in  the  accusative  case,  or  else  a suffixed  pronoun.  In  the  following 
sentences,  3illaa  ’anna  is  the  initial  element,  relating  the  sentence  to  one  that 
came  just  prior  to  it. 

> II  l_j_>  ajLjl  j'^l  ji  Vl 

’illaa  ’anna  taTawwur-an  3akthar-a  3ithaarat-an  bada  ’-a  yu-lfit-u  1-naZar-a. 

However,  a more  exciting  development  has  started  to  redirect  attention. 

. > U jJfl  JX. ^ >_>  A_jl  Vl 

’illaa  'anna-hu  lam  yu-njaz  Hattaa  mawcid-in  qariib-in. 

However,  it  wasn’t  completed  until  recently. 
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.LaI^^a  JlxLLu  a_1I.i*JI  ji  VI 

’illaa  ’anna  l-cadaalat-a  sa-ta-’xudh-u  majraa-haa. 

However,  justice  will  take  its  course. 

In  the  following  sentences,  ’illaa  3 anna  jf  VI  introduces  an  exceptive  clause  that  con- 
trasts with  the  main  clause.  In  this  situation,  it  does  not  always  have  a lexical  equiv- 
alent in  English.  Note  that  the  main  clause  may  start  with  an  exceptive  expression. 

ft  ' * > f - * - 

•cJ j*L£l  jLLuVI  ji  Vl  ^ **  jl£ 

kaad-a  yu-mHaa  'ilia  ’anna  l-Justaadh-a  Jaqaam-a  mu’tamaraat-in. 

It  would  have  disappeared,  except  that  the  professor  held  conferences. 

L^-ti  Vl  _1jI_u  pjL£  jl  j 

wa-’in  kaan-at  bidaayat-ii  taJaxxar-at  ’ illaa  ’anna-haajaa’-at. 

Although  my  start  was  delayed,  [however]  it  did  come. 

wa-raghm-a  buluugh-ii  l-sittiina  taqriib-an  Jillaa  ’ anna-nii  sariic-u  l-tacallum-i. 

Despite  my  reaching  almost  sixty  [years  old],  [however]  I’m  quick  to  learn. 

jjL-ojLLJI  ji  ^Ijjl  ji  Vl  Jo^Lalll  e_ijxl  ^_iji  ^aj 

wa-mac-a  ’anna-nii  lam  3a-crif-i  1-tafaaSiil-a  ’illaa  ’anna  ’idraak-ii  huwa 
’anna  1-mufaawaDaat-i  ta-jrii. 

Although  I didn’t  know  the  details,  [however]  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  negotiations  were  being  held. 

3.3  maa  cadaa:  ‘except;  except  for’ 

This  exceptive  phrase  is  followed  by  an  accusative  noun: 

IjX  La  ^ x \ A -fc  v_>V-laJI 

DaHik-a  l-Tullaab-u  jamiic-u-hum  nuia  adaa 
All  the  students  laughed  except  Ahmad. 

pi  H % UaJI  I jx  La^ 

wa-maa  adaa  haadhihi  1-mulaaHaZaat-i 
except  for  these  observations 

3.4  siwaa  ‘except;  except  for’ 

This  word  is  an  indeclinable  noun  which  normally  goes  into  an  ’iDaafa  aJL^I 
structure  with  the  following  noun,  very  much  as  does  ghayr  The  following 
noun  or  noun  phrase  is  therefore  in  the  genitive  case.  Usually,  siwaa  intro- 
duces an  exception  to  a negative  statement. 


’aHmad-a. 

jAOjVl  IjX  La 

kull-a  yawm-in  maa  ' adaa  l-ithnayn-a 
every  day  except  Monday 
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4-ljJa  3+} 

lamya-bqa  siwaa  ’ashhur-in  qaliilat-in. 

There  remained  only  a few  months  (‘there  did  not  remain  but  a few  months’). 

<Lbua£-i  ^ 

lamya-kunfii  l-Sanduuq-i  siwaa  jawaahir-a  nafiisat-in. 

In  the  box  were  only  precious  jewels 
(‘There  was  not  in  the  box  but  precious  jewels’). 

j A 'w^i.11  ^-£  JjfcLiuj  jJ  ^.1^. 

Hattaa  law  lam  tu-shaahid  fii  l-sanat-i  siwaa  film-in  waaHid-in  faqaT 
even  if  you  don’t  see  but  one  film  a year 


3.5  mac-a  dhaalika  dJ  j ‘nevertheless;  in  spite  of  that’  nnac-a 
'anna  J ^ : ‘although,  despite’ 

The  semi-preposition  ma‘-a  means  ‘with’  but  it  may  also  convey  a sense  of  con- 
trast or  exception,  as  in  these  two  expressions. 

.JLc.  ._)  1 .i-fLl I (jj-s  JJ  j 

wa-ma'  -a  dhaalika  fa-  ' inna  l-kitaab-a  ‘alaa  mustaw-an  ‘aal-in. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  on  a high  level. 

wa-ma‘-a  ’anna-nii  lam  ’ a-crif-i  1-tafaaSiil-a 
although  1 do  not  know  the  details 


3.6  raghm-a  bi-l-raghm-i  calaa  l-raghm-i  i ‘despite;  in  spite  of’ 

The  word  raghm  is  a noun  which  goes  into  an  ’iDaafa  relationship  with  the  fol- 
lowing noun  or  noun  phrase,  which  is  thus  in  the  genitive  case.  It  may  be  used  by 
itself,  or  with  hi-  or  with  ‘alaa. 


dl  j ^ j 

raghm-a  ’inkaar-i-luia  dhaalika 

despite  her  denying  that 

1 (j  Jajfr* 

raghm-a  1-DughuuT-i  kull-i-haa 
despite  all  the  pressures 

A_j  6 J^jJI  6 j-A 

wa-‘alaa  raghm-i  haadhihi  l-cawdat-i 
l-qawwiyyat-i 

despite  this  strong  comeback 


wa-raghm-a  1-iH  tijaajaat-i 
despite  excuses 

L-°t_C  dr*  JJJ-*  3* 

bi-l-raghm-i  min  muruur-i  cishriina  ‘aam-an 
despite  the  passage  of  twenty  years 

W-ollaljl  f 

calaa  raghm-i  cadam-i  nti'Zaam-i-haa 
despite  its  lack  of  organization 
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3.7  ca/aa  raghm-i  ’anna  y ^ ji*:  'despite  [the  fact]  that’ 

The  phrase  Uilaa  raghm-i  j L5_lc  may  be  directly  followed  by  the  subordinating 
conjunction  'anna  and  a subordinate  clause.  In  this  case,  the  entire  clause  acts  as 
the  second  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa  after  raghtn.  It  is  often  followed  by  another  exceptive 
clause  introduced  by  ’ illaa  J anna  ‘nevertheless.’ 

. . . <ui  VI...  IjJli  SjljjJI  jl  j 

wa-'alaa  raghm-i  ’ anna  mas  ’uul-iina  fii  l-wizaarat-i  qaal-uu  . . . ’illaa  ’anna-hu 
yu-ctaqad-u  3 anna  . . . 

despite  the  fact  that  ministry  officials  said  ...  it  is  nevertheless  considered 
that . . . 

jLiJI  jjl  Vl  < 4 a 1*\  ^1x3  4 r..  II  ^jj  *>.  Cj  I cl  j 

wa-'alaa  raghm-i  ’anna  l-sharikat-a  lam  tu-clin  kalfat-a  l-mashruuc-i,  3 illaa  'anna 
maSaadir-a  Sinaacat-i  l-ghaaz-i  l-Tabii'iyy-i 
despite  the  fact  that  the  company  did  not  announce  the  cost  of  the  plan, 
nevertheless,  natural  gas  industry  sources  . . . 

£_^.^a!I  0_>L^  4 j i <j LajlI I 4 a\l-C II  jjj  ^JjlA 

fa-'alaa  raghm-i  'anna  l-xalaafat-a  l-c abbaasiyy-a  kaan-at  l-marjic-a 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  was  the  authority 

3.8  wa-’in  ^[y  ‘even  though;  even  if;  despite  the  fact  that’ 

This  phrase  is  a combination  of  the  conjunction  wa-  and  the  conditional  marker, 
Jin. 

J}}*  > H jVl  J-lo-ai  jl£  (jlj 

wa-  ’in  kaan-a  hunaaka  muHaafiZ-uuna  ya-rfuD-uuna  l-’idh‘aan-a  li-haadhaa  l-taghyiir-i 
even  though  there  were  conservatives  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  change 

3.9  law-laa  V ‘had  it  not  been  for;  if  it  were  not  for’ 

This  word  is  a conjunction  with  exceptive  meaning  created  through  the  contraction 
of  two  particles,  law  (contrary  to  fact  conditional)  + laa  V (negative),  resulting  in 
the  meaning  of  hypothetical  negation:  ‘had  it  not  been  for.’  It  is  generally  followed 
by  a noun  in  the  nominative  case  but  may  also  be  followed  by  a suffix  pronoun.12 

J^Ldl  ^.Lc  o >1  ^^3-11  La_La  j^X-iLuJI  V 

law-laa  l-sab'uuna  milim-an-i  llatii  nhamar-at  calaa  l-bilaad-i 

had  it  not  been  for  the  70  millimeters  |of  rain]  that  poured  on  the  country 


12  No  instances  of  law-laa  V followed  by  a suffix  pronoun  were  encountered  in  the  data.  For 
further  discussion  and  examples,  including  suffix  pronouns,  see  Cantarino  1975, 111:326-30. 
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a v ' l \ ^ ' 1 1 , j jxnJ  L_>  i j ^ i 1 V 

law-laa  Htikaak-u-haa  bi-l-shucuub-i  l-yuunaaniyyat-i 

had  it  not  been  for  their  dose  contact  with  the  Greek  peoples 

V ^ J..U  ^11 

kaad-a  1-masraH-u  yu-nsaa  law-laa  l-  ’uubiraa. 

The  theater  would  have  almost  been  forgotten  had  it  not  been  for  the  opera. 


Passive  and  passive-type  expressions 


1 Introduction 

The  concept  of  passive  meaning  contrasted  with  active  meaning  is  referred  to  as 
voice  in  Western  grammatical  terms.  That  is,  a verb  is  either  in  the  active  voice  or  the 
passive  voice.  In  general,  when  in  the  active  voice,  the  doer  of  the  action  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  (‘We  studied  the  problem’  daras-naa  l-mushkilat-a  l Kr..  Jl  Luujj);  when 
a verb  is  in  the  passive,  the  entity  affected  by  the  action  (the  direct  object  of  the 
verb)  becomes  the  subject  (The  problem  was  studied’  duris-at-i  l-mushkilat-u 
The  voice  of  a verb  therefore  conveys  information  on  the  topical 
focus  of  a sentence. 


1.1  Two  types  of  Arabic  passive:  inflectional  and  derivational 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  convey  a passive  meaning  in  Arabic,  the  first  being 
an  inflectional  (or  internal)  passive,  involving  a shift  of  vowel  pattern  within 
the  verb:  e.g.,  ‘ uqid-a  -dLc/it  was  held’  from  ‘aqad-a  jl£.  ‘he  held,’  and  the  second 
a derivational  passive,  where  a derivational  verb  form  (typically  V,  VII,  or  VIII  ) 
is  used  to  convey  a passive,  reflexive,  or  mediopassive  sense  of  the  action 
involved  in  the  verb  (e.g.,  Form  VII  in1' aqad-a  ^jL.1  ‘it  was  held’).1  The  type  of 
action  denoted  by  the  derivational  passive  is  referred  to  in  Arabic  as  muTaawa‘a 
‘obedience,  conformity'  because  it  reflects  a resultative  state  of  the 
object  (fataH-tu  l-baab-a  fa-nfataH-a  _,LJI  i a ‘I  opened  the  door  and  it 

opened’).2 


1 As  Wright  notes  (1967,  1:51):  “The  idea  of  the  passive  voice  must  not  be  thought  to  be  absolutely 
identical  with  that  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  forms.  These  are,  strictly  speaking  effective 
[or  resultative-KCRJ  . . . whilst  the  other  is  purely  passive”  (Italics  in  original).  In  English, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  render  the  equivalent  meaning  of  these  derived  forms  in 
the  passive. 

2 Terminology  for  the  passive:  The  passive  voice,  especially  the  inflectional  passive  ( fu  il-a  Jjii),  is 
referred  to  in  Arabic  as  the  “unknown”  al-majhuul  J y«\\,  indicating  that  the  agent  or  doer  of 
the  action  is  not  known.  When  a passive-like  or  mediopassive  meaning  is  conveyed  by  a derived 
form  of  the  verb,  it  is  characterized  as  muTaawi'  £ or,  literally,  ‘obedient’  to  an  action  that 
has  occurred  (e.g.,  infataH-a  ~"*aM  ‘it  opened’). 
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1 .2  Use  of  the  inflectional  passive 

Generally  speaking,  the  inflectional  passive  is  used  in  Arabic  only  if  the  agent  or 
doer  of  the  action  is  non-designated,  unknown,  or  not  to  be  mentioned  for  some 
reason.  This  contrasts  with  English  where  one  may  readily  mention  the  agent  in  a 
passive  construction  through  use  of  the  preposition  ‘by’  (‘The  problem  was  studied 
by  us’).1 * 3 


1 .3  Contrast  between  active  and  passive  voice 

When  the  Arabic  passive  voice  is  used  the  object  of  the  action  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb.  The  object  of  the  action  in  the  passive  is  therefore  in  the  nominative 
case.  Note  that  an  essential  requirement  for  a verb  to  take  a passive  form  is  that  it 
must  be  a transitive  verb,  i.e.,  one  that  takes  an  object.4 

If  active-verb  sentences  are  rephrased  as  passive  constructions,  the  object  of  the 
verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  the  verb  is  marked  for  passive  by 
virtue  of  a change  in  the  internal  vowels.  The  doer  of  the  action  is  normally  not 
mentioned. 


Active: 

cj  ^ ">,a 

fataH-tu  l-baab-a. 

I opened  the  door. 

a "<  -via 

fataH-tu-hu. 

I opened  it. 


Passive: 

futiH-a  l-baab-u. 

The  door  was  opened. 

■c* 

futiH-a. 

It  was  opened. 


In  the  derivational  passive,  or  resultative,  a particular  form  of  the  verb  is  used 
to  convey  passive  meaning.  Here,  it  is  Form  VII: 


iLdl 

infataH-a  l-baab-u. 
The  door  opened. 


infataH-a. 
It  opened. 


1 Wright  states:  “the  passive  is  especially  used  in  four  cases;  namely  (a)  when  God  or  some  higher 

being,  is  indicated  as  the  author  of  the  act;  (b)  when  the  author  is  unknown,  or  at  least  not  known 

for  certain;  (c)  when  the  speaker  or  writer  does  not  wish  to  name  him;  (d)  when  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  or  reader  is  directed  more  to  the  person  affected  by  the  act  ( patiens , the  patient),  than 
to  the  doer  of  it  ( agens , the  agent)”  1967,  1:50. 

4 The  term  that  Arab  grammarians  use  for  “transitive  verbs”  is  ’afaal  muta'addiya  JL*_al, 

derived  from  the  Form  V verb  ta'addaa  ‘to  go  beyond,  exceed.'  That  is,  the  action  of  the  verb 
extends  beyond  the  agent  and  all  tl?e  way  to  the  object.  For  intransitive  verbs,  the  Arabic  term  is 
either  3afcaal  ghayr  muta'addiya  JL*j»I  or  Jaf'aal  laazima  verbs  whose  action 

does  not  extend  beyond  the  subject. 
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Sometimes  Arabic  inflectional  and  derivational  passives  exist  side  by  side; 
other  times  one  is  preferred.  Moreover,  they  may  carry  slightly  different  implica- 
tions about  how  the  action  was  accomplished  (see  below). 

1.4  Syntax:  Restriction  on  mention  of  agent 

When  a passive  verb  is  used  in  Arabic,  mention  of  the  identity  of  the  agent  or  doer 
of  the  action  is  usually  omitted.5  It  may  be  unknown  or  simply  unnecessary.  For 
this  reason,  a term  used  to  refer  to  the  passive  in  Arabic  is  al-majhuul  J ‘the 
unknown.’  In  fact,  if  the  agent  is  to  be  mentioned,  the  passive  is  not  normally 
used;  the  active  verb  is  then  the  preferred  option.6 

However,  instruments  or  other  inanimate  causative  factors  (such  as  the 
weather)  may  be  mentioned  by  means  of  prepositional  phrases,  c.g., 

.^UL^aJI  lj^_»  > > L_iJ l 

futiH-a  l-baab-u  bi-haadhaa  1-miftaaH-i. 

The  door  was  opened  by/with  this  key. 

When  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb  is  mentioned  as  a separate  noun,  it  is  in 
the  nominative  case  (as  in  the  sentence  above,  al-baab-u  ^LJI  ).  The  technical 
Arabic  term  for  the  subject  of  a passive  verb  is  naa  ’ib  al-fcia‘  il  J^UJI  ‘the 
deputy  doer;  the  representative  of  the  doer.’7 

Note  that  the  passive  verb  may  occur  in  the  present  or  past  tense,  and  in  the 
indicative,  jussive  or  subjunctive  moods,  depending  on  context. 

2 The  internal  or  inflectional  passive 

The  internal  passive  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowel  sequence  of  the  verb  in  the 
following  ways; 

2.1  Past  tense 

In  the  past  or  perfect  tense,  the  vowel  sequence  is  /-u  -i-/.  That  is,  within  the  stem, 
all  vowels  previous  to  the  stem  vowel  are  /u/  and  the  stem  vowel  itself  is  /i/.  This  is 
true  for  all  verb  forms  (derivations),  and  for  quadriliteral  verbs  as  well  as  triliteral 
verbs.  Aside  from  the  internal  vowel  change,  the  past  tense  verb  in  the  passive 
conjugates  as  usual,  with  the  normal  suffixes: 


Another  term  used  to  describe  the  passive  verb  in  Arabic  is  maa  lam  yu-samma  faacil-u-hu  ‘that 
whose  agent  is  not  named.’  See  Wright  1967,  1:50-51  for  more  on  terminology  and  section  2.5  in 
this  chapter. 

6 As  Cowan  notes  (1964,  59):  “If  the  agent  is  mentioned  in  the  sentence  one  cannot  use  the  passive ” 
(emphasis  in  original).  This  rule  is  occasionally,  but  only  rarely,  broken  in  MSA. 

7 On  the  syntax  of  passive  verbs  in  literary  Arabic,  see  Cantarino  1974, 1:52-58. 
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Paradigm:  wulid-a  Jj  ‘was/were  born’ 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person: 

O Jj 

wulid-tu 

L>  Jj 

wulid-naa 

Second  person: 

Cj  J-1j 

m. 

wulid-ta 

wulid-tumaa 

wulid-tum 

o > 

f o > 

? * o * 

f. 

Cj-iJj 

Laj  jJ  j 

wulid-ti 

wulid-tumaa 

wulid-tunna 

Third  person: 

IJj 

m. 

wulid-a 

wulid-aa 

wulid-uu 

f. 

UJj 

wulid-at 

wulid-at  a a 

wulid-na 

2.1.1  Examples  of  the  Form  I past  tense  passive  in  context 


2. 1.1.1  strong/regular  root 

J\  Ji, 

nuqil-a  ’ilaa  l-mustashfaa. 

He  was  transported  to  the  hospital. 

• A_J  jJlC  j 

kutib-a  bi-Huruuf-in  cibriyyat-in. 

It  was  written  in  Hebrew  characters. 

2.1  .1 .2  ASSIMILATED  ROOT 

. 4_a_jLLll  CjJL-uO j 

suuriyaa  wuDi  -at  calaa  1-qaaHmat-i. 
Syria  was  placed  on  the  list. 


. I I ^ X > a 

munic-uu  min  duxuul-i  l-madiinat-i. 
They  were  prevented  from  entering 
the  city. 

furiD-a  rasm-u  dukhuul-in. 

An  entry  fee  was  imposed. 

. J iK.xi VI 

wujid-afii  1-isTabil-i. 

It  was  found  in  the  stable. 


2.1 .1 .3  GEMINATE  ROOT 

. ."i  I^j^i  V I 

udd-at-i  l-JaSwaaT-u. 

The  votes  were  counted. 
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2.1 .1 .4  HAMZATED  ROOT 

.4_aj  J^JI  JjJI  J_1uJ 

su  ’il-a  l-waziir-u  can-i  l-jariimat-i. 

The  minister  was  asked  about  the  crime. 

2.1 .1 .5  HOLLOW  ROOT:  In  the  past  tense  passive  of  hollow  roots,  the  long  medial 
vowel  is  /-«-/.  This  applies  to  Forms  I,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  and  X. 

i 4 ?k  L I a]  I ij«  « * y .aJ  J 

wa-biivat  li-JaHad-i  1-mataaHif-i  qiil-a  la-hu. 

and  it  was  sold  to  one  of  the  museums  It  was  said  to  him. 

2. 1.1. 6 DEFECTIVE  ROOT:  In  the  past  tense  passive  of  defective  verbs,  the  final 
radical  is  yaa’.  This  applies  to  the  derived  forms  as  well. 

Ltj-j  j 

wajad-uu  burj-ayni  buniy-aa  min-a  l-Hijaarat-i. 

They  found  two  towers  |which|  were  built  of  stone. 

■ > 1-cujj d l \ A "•  _» A ‘ “ v';  1 1 jJ  j 

wa-li-dhaalika  summiy-at-i  l-quraa  hunaaka  bi-’asmaa’-i-him. 

Therefore,  the  villages  there  were  named  after  them. 

wa-qad  du'iy-a  1-SuHufiyy-uuna  }ilaa  1-HuDuur-i. 

The  journalists  were  invited  to  attend. 

2.1.2  The  past  passive  in  derived  forms  of  the  verb 

2. 1.2.1  form  n:  fuccil-a  J*j> 

.di-oil  [-±A  tin  Jjl£.  .CjLc.1  li  1 ^ I 

‘uyyiti-a  Tabiib-an  li-l-malik-i.  'ujjil-at-i  l-ijtimaacaat-u. 

He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king.  The  meetings  were  delayed. 

2.1 .2.2  FORM  III:  fuu'il-a  J*. ji:  The  long  vowel  -aa-  characteristic  of  Form  III  verbs 
changes  to  long  -uu-  in  the  passive. 


. JjLajVI  d 

buurik-a  l-ittifaaq-u. 

The  agreement  was  blessed. 


.JjL&jVLj  -it  * yy* 
fuuji  ’-at  bi-l-ttifaaq-i. 

She  was  surprised  at  the  agreement. 
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2.1 .2.3  FORM  IV:  'ufcil-a  J*il;  HOLLOW  FORM  IV  ’ ufiil-a  DEFECTIVE 

FORM  IV  'uf'iy-a  ^ \ 


^-*1  0^  aJLuj^JI  ~ i i * "ji 

’ursil-at-i  l-risaalat-u  min  ’ amriikaa . 
The  letter  was  sent  from  America. 

. I ^Jl  uKjl 
'udxil-at  ■’ ilaa  l-mustashfaa. 

She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

j 

’uqiim-afii  l-funduq-i  cashaaJ-un. 

A dinner  was  given  at  the  hotel. 

■ 1 >1  < ">  ' V I 


.jLkJI  ^ii.1 
’ ughliq-a  1-maTaar-u. 

The  airport  was  closed. 

i * 

•’ aHad-u-hum  ’ uSiib-a  bi-juruuH-in  xaTirat-in 
One  of  them  was  afflicted  with  serious 
wounds. 


xilaal-a  l-intixaabaat-i  llatii  ’ ujriy-at  qabl-a  sanat-in 
during  the  elections  that  were  held  (‘were  run’)  a year  ago 


2.1 .2.4  FORM  v:  tufu,cil-a  (rare) 

tuwuffiy-ci. 

He  passed  away. 


2.1 .2.5  FORM  Vi:  tufuu'il-a  Jc (rare) 

2.1 .2.6  FORM  vn:  none.8 


2.1 .2.7  FORM  Vlli:  uftu'il-a  FORM  VIII  HOLLOW  uftiil-a  J^l,  FORM  VIII  DEFECTIVE 

uftu'iy-a 


1^  la  it  I v.  1 -C ■ I h > ... 

sabcat-u  3 ashxaaS-in  u'tuqil-uu. 
Seven  persons  were  arrested. 


. 4_oj  j 1 1_> 

uttuhim-a  bi-l-jariimat-i. 

He  was  accused  of  the  crime. 


wa-kaan-a  qad  ughtiil-a. 

He  had  been  assassinated. 


uqtuDiy-a  l-H uDu u r-u . 
Attendance  was  required 


8 Note  that  although  the  Form  VII  passive  verb  does  not  occur,  some  Form  VII  passive  participles  do 
exist,  e.g.,  munHadar  j ‘slope.’ 
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2. 1.2. 8 FORM  IX:  none. 


2.1 .2.9  FORM  x:  ustuf'il-a  JxiiuJ,  FORM  X HOLLOW ustufiil-a  FORM  X DEFECTIVE 

ustuf'iy-a 


■V  > ^ 

ustuxdim-a. 
It  was  used. 


. A-j-0  J 

ustafiid-a  min-hu. 

It  was  beneficial 
(‘it  was  benefitted  from’). 


. 1 ijj I >'■' I 

ustud‘iy-a  bacD-u  l muraasil-iina. 
Some  correspondents  were  invited. 


2.1.3  Quadriliteral  verbs  in  the  past  passive 

Quadriliteral  verbs  have  the  same  vowel  sequence  (-u-i-)  as  triliteral  verbs  in  the 
passive. 

2. 1.3.1  FORM  i:  fu'lil-a  Jiki 

. A_Llaj  UJI  4>  j_A  Cj  A 

turjim-at  haadhihi  1-shuruuH-u  ’ilaa  l-laatiiniyyat-i 
These  commentaries  were  translated  into  Latin. 


2. 1.3. 2 forms  II,  ill,  iv:  rare. 

2.2  Inflectional  passive:  present  tense  stem 

In  the  present  tense,  the  vowel  sequence  in  the  passive  is  /u/  on  the  subject  marker 
and,  subsequently,  /a/  within  the  verb  stem.  Note  that  the  present  tense  stem  is 
used  for  the  subjunctive  and  jussive,  as  well. 


Present  tense  passive  indicative:  yu-dhkar-u  ‘he/it  is  mentioned’ 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

First  person: 

3u-dhkar-u 

nu-dhkar-u 

Second  person: 

m. 

tu-dhkar-u 

yb^ 

tu-dhkar-aani 

u J 

tu-dhkar-uuna 

f. 

tu-dhkar-iina 

tu-dhkar-aani 

tu-dhkar-na 

Third  person: 

m. 

yu-dhkar-u 

yu-dhkar-aani 

u J -£4* 
yu-dhkar-uuna 

f. 

tu-dhkar-u 

^jlj^  jj 

tu-dhkar-aani 

yu-dhkar-na 
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2.2.1  Examples  of  the  Form  I present  tense  passive  in  context 

2.2.1 .1  STRONG/REGULAR  root:  yu-fral-u  JaL 

tu-'qad-ufii  l-qaahirat-i  SabaH-a  ghad-in.  wa-yu-dhkar-u  J anna  Vamiin-a 
It  will  be  held  tomorrow  morning  l-caamm-a 

in  Cairo.  it  is  mentioned  that  the  secretary 

general 

2.2.1 .2  ASSIMILATED  ROOTS:  yuu'al-u  Jr. In  assimilated  verbs,  the  present  tense 
passive  shows  a long  vowel  /-uu-/  after  the  subject  marker  because  of  the  merging 
of  the  /-u-/  of  the  passive  with  the  underlying  verb-initial  semivowel  (usually 
waaw). 

Jl^JI  L4_Js  _JiJI  JMxoJI  A Kiw.ftl.1  J^. 

al-silaal-u  llatii  yuuDa‘ -u  fii-haa  l-xubz-u  yuujad-u  Hall-un  li-l-mushkilat-i. 

baskets  in  which  bread  is  put  There  is  (‘is  found’)  an  answer  to 

the  problem. 

2.2.1 .3  GEMINATE  ROOTS:  yu-facc-u  ^ 

. A_j  j-A  J I J-*— J 

tu-'add-u  ■’ adiibat-an  mawhuubat-an. 

She  is  considered  a gifted  writer. 

2. 2. 1.4  HAMZATED  ROOTS:  bamza-INITIAL:  yu-^al-u  Jcjj;  ba/nza-MEDIAL:  yu-fal-u 

1 t* ' i a ’ 

JLkj;  bamza-FINAL:  yu-f'a'-u 

,“.M  >aJI  . 4-uu  \ J<ull  Jc  J 1 ml 

tu-  ’kal-u  l-muqabbilaat-u.  yu-s  ’al-u  can-i  l-siyaasat-i. 

The  hors  d’oeuvres  are  being  eaten.  He  is  being  asked  about  the  policy. 

.aJLLJI  i JLi 

tu-qra  ’-u  l-maqaalat-u. 

The  article  is  being  read. 

2.2.1 .5  HOLLOW  roots:  yu-faal-u  J U. 

.LjIj^JI  1 ' q ^.Lu 
tu-bcia  c-u  fii-haa  l-hadaayaa . 

Gifts  are  sold  in  it. 


4_ir.  JLa_Uaj  Lo j Jj_S  La 

maa  qiil-a  wa-maa  sa-yu-qaal-u  can-hu 
what  has  been  said  and  what  will  be 
said  about  it 
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2.2.1 .6  DEFECTIVE  ROOTS:  yu-Vaa 

wa-kaad-a  l-mawDuuc-u yu-mHaci. 

The  topic  was  almost  erased. 

2.2.2  Derived  forms  of  the  verb  in  the  present  tense  passive 

Following  are  examples  of  the  present  passive  in  derived  forms  of  the  verb. 
Note  that  certain  forms  (V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX)  occur  less  frequently  in  the  inflec- 
tional passive  because  they  are  intransitive  or  have  passive  or  mediopassive 
meaning.9 

2.2.2. 1 FORM  1C  yu-fa"al-u  DEFECTIVE!  yu-fa"aa  ^ 

^ jLa-wjl  . 1 ,?k  \ I Li 

Waar-im  laa  tu-Saddaq-u  lam  yu-kallal  bi-l-najaaH-i. 

unbelievable  (‘not  believed’)  prices  It  was  not  crowned  with  success. 

■ I auU 

yu-sammaa  ' aHmad-u . 

He  is  called/named  Ahmad. 

2. 2. 2. 2 FORM  III:  yu-faa'al-u  J^LL:  rare. 

2. 2. 2. 3 FORM  iv:  yu-f'al-u  hollow;  yu-faal-u  JLL;  DEFECTIVE.'  yu-f'aa  ^ 

f - e > - * + * 0 t 

,l^£  CjLj jLk_A 

sa-yu-‘lan-u  ghad-an.  tu-jraa  muHaadathaat-un  muhimmat-un. 

It  will  be  announced  tomorrow.  Important  talks  are  being  conducted. 

. A_i_a  j)*\  ~k  4 ' ' j ■ A \ aII  > \ ^ ill  , 4 1 ■ A ' 

yu-Daaf-u  J ilay-haa  cishruuna  bi-l-mi’at-i  Dariibat-an  Hukuumiyyat-an. 

Added  to  it  is  twenty  percent  government  tax. 

2. 2. 2. 4 FORM  V:  yu-tafa  'al-u  J*  a~y  rare. 

2. 2. 2. 5 FORM  Vi:  yu-faa'al-u  J^LL:  rare. 

2. 2. 2. 6 FORM  VII : yu-nfaal-u  JaH-L  rare. 


9 See  section  3. 
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2. 2. 2. 7 FORM  Vlli:  yu-ftacal-u  J *lL;  HOLLOW:  yu-ftaal-u  JllL;  DEFECTIVE: 
yu-fta'aa 

■ “ \ H 'I  I j " ■ I j ' 

yu-'  tabcir-u  min  J ashhar-i  l-rassaam-iina  fii  l-caSr-i  l-Hadiith-i. 

He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  modern  era. 

\-v  ...  aII  .A-t  tj  £ a ' ' 1 1 jl^  ^ 

fa-kaan-a  l-xaliifat-u  yu-ntaxab-u  fii  l-masjid-i. 

The  Caliph  used  to  be  elected  at  the  mosque. 

. . . 1 1 'j 

yu-ntaZar-u  ’an  tu-clin-a  l-Hukuumat-u  . . . 

it  is  expected  that  the  government  will  announce  . . . 

2.2.2. 8 form  ix:  none. 

2.2.2.9  FORM  x:  yu-staf'al-u  JxiLL^:  HOLLOW:  yu-stafaal-u  DEFECTIVE: 

yu-staf'aa  ^ ,u_> 

.JIjjVl  ^ \ < I ^ J 

tu-stcixdam-u  li-Sanaac-i  l-’awraaq-i. 

It  is  used  to  make  papers. 

2.2.3  Quadriliteral  present  tense  passive 

most  often  in  Form  I. 

1 1 

al-kutub-u  llatii  tu-tarjam-u 
the  books  which  are  being  translated 

2.3  Passive  with  verb-preposition  idioms 

When  a concept  is  conveyed  by  a verb-preposition  idiom,  the  verb  remains  in  the 
third  person  masculine  singular  in  the  passive.  It  does  not  inflect  for  agreement 
in  number  or  gender.  If  a passive  participle  is  used,  it  also  remains  in  the 
masculine  singular.  In  the  following  illustrations,  an  active  sentence  using  a verb- 
preposition  idiom  is  changed  to  passive. 


Form  I :yu-fa‘lal-u  JJxLi 

The  passive  of  quadriliterals  occurs 

al-kutub-u  llatii  lam  tu-fahras 
the  books  which  have  not  been 
indexed 
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Verb-preposition  idiom:  baHath-a  'an  ^ ‘to  search  for,  to  look  for’ 


Active: 


Passive: 


.jVjVI 

baHath-naa  can-i  l-Jawlaad-i. 
We  looked  for  the  children. 


.jV jVl  ^y£.  -ti  ^ * 
buHith-a  can-i  l-’awlaad-i. 

The  children  were  looked  for. 


.<JLLall  ' 1 ^ ' 
baHath-naa  can-i  l-maqaalat-i. 
We  looked  for  the  article. 


.aJULJI  -fj  -v  i 

buHith-a  ‘an-i  l-maqaalat-i. 
The  article  was  looked  for. 


Further  examples: 

-v 

Hukim-a  ‘ alaa  l-rijaal-i  bi-l-Habs-i  li-muddat-i  mi  ’at-i  yawm-in. 
The  men  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  100  days. 


jjl 

min  maSaadir-a  mawthuuq-in  bi-haa 
from  trusted  sources 


■ru..^^ll  J^JI  I4.il c.  jIl.  cijii 

J alwaaH-un  Tiiniyyat-un  ‘uthir-a  ‘alay-haafii  l-hilaal-i  1-xaSiib-i 
clay  tablets  discovered  in  the  Fertile  Crescent 


2.4  Passive  with  doubly  transitive  verbs 

With  verbs  that  are  doubly  transitive,  taking  two  objects,  only  one  of  the  objects 
switches  to  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  sentence.  The  other  remains  in  the 
accusative  case: 

• <S"‘:4  J)  J d I Vl  Q~\l  ji'n  » V 

li-Janna-hu  yu-'tabar-u  ntiqaal-an  nawciyy-an  bayn-a  1-naSr-i  wa-l-haziimat-i. 

Because  it  is  considered  a characteristic  transition  between  victory  and  defeat. 

j^VI  £jjl  ^.1 

yu-'tabar-u  ’aHad-a  Jarwac-i  l-Jaathaar-i  l-fanniyyat-i. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  artifacts. 

'uyyin-a  Tabiib-an  li-l-malik-i.  °uudi'-uu  l-sijn-a. 

He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king.  They  were  thrown  [into)  prison. 
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2.5  Mention  of  agent:  calaa  yad-i  ± min  qibal-i 

Rarely,  an  agent  or  doer  of  the  action  may  be  mentioned  in  an  Arabic  passive 
sentence.  When  this  is  the  case,  certain  phrases  tend  to  be  used,  just  as  English 
would  use  the  term  “by.”  These  are  ‘alaa  yad-i  + noun  ‘by  the  hand  of’  or 

min  qibal-i  + noun  ‘on  the  part  of.’ 

. I ^ h-v  A \-v  1 ...  1 \ A 

laakinna  haadhihi  l-masaajid-a  muHtallat-un  min  qibal-i  l-muslim-iina. 

But  these  mosques  are  occupied  by  Muslims. 

ughtiil-a  ‘alaa  yad-i  ‘almaaniyy-iina. 

He  was  assassinated  by  laymen. 

Jji.ftliu.aH  J-)  )j_Lt  1 $ -'k  ft  ^1^. 

Hattaa  fatH-i-haa  ‘ alaa  yad-i  l-muslim-iina 

until  it  was  conquered  (‘its  conquering’)  by  the  Muslims 


2.5.1  bi-qalam-i  ^ 

With  authors  of  books,  the  phrase  bi-qalam-i  + noun  ‘by  the  pen  of’  is  often  used 
instead  of ‘by’: 


j£.  LiiJ  I J ^JLsJI  * 1 


bi-qalam-i  l-caalim-i  wa-l-shaacir-i  1-ma‘ruuf-i 
by  the  famous  scholar  and  poet 


2.6  Passive  with  potential  meaning 

The  Arabic  passive  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  possibility,  worth,  or  potential. 
The  passive  participle  in  particular  may  have  a meaning  equivalent  to  an  English 
adjective  ending  in  “-able.” 

Auuajla.ftll  JjfLj 

fa-lam  ya-kun  li-l-mucaaraDat-i  wujuud-un  yu-dhkar-u. 

The  opposition  did  not  have  a presence  [worth]  mentioning. 

o l aJ  I ^ L>  jj  i l*i  ft  1 1 

al-ma'kuulaat-u  al-mashruubaat-u 

edibles,  foods  refreshments  (‘drinkables’) 

3 Passive  with  derived  forms  of  the  verb 

Derived  forms  of  the  verb,  especially  V,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  may  indicate  a passive  or 
passive-like  meaning,  and  may  sometimes  be  used  in  this  way.  However,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  These  derivational  verbs  need  to  be  learned  as  separate  lexical 
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items  in  order  to  know  if  their  meaning  is  equivalent  to  a passive  expression  in 
English.  For  more  detailed  analysis  of  these  verb  forms,  see  the  separate  chapters 
on  each  derivational  form. 

3.1  The  Form  V verb:  tafaccal-a  / ya-tafacca!-u 

Form  V verbs  may  function  as  the  reflexive  of  the  Form  II  verb.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  by  grammarians  as  “mediopassive.”10  Form  V may  also  be  resultative  of 
Form  II,  showing  the  result  of  the  Form  II  action,  e.g.,  kassar-tu-haa  fa-takassar-at 
I4JS ‘I  broke  it  (Form  II)  and  it  broke  (Form  V).’11 

to  disintegrate,  break  apart  tafakkak-a/ya-tafakkak-u 

be  fragmented  tamazzaq-a/ya-tamazzaq-u 

3.2  The  Form  VII  verb:  infacal-a/ya-nfacil-u  / j^i 

The  Form  VII  verb  may  be  analyzed  as  ergative,  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  Form  VII 
verb  is  the  same  as  the  object  of  the  transitive  Form  I verb.12  Form  VII  verbs  are 
also  referred  to  as  reflexive,  resultative,  passive  or  mediopassive  in  meaning.  In 
Arabic  they  are  described  as  muTaawi1'  ‘obeying,  corresponding  with’  - that  is, 
Form  VII  verbs  show  the  result  of  Form  I action.13 

inqciTa'-a  l-tayyaar-u  l-kahrabaa’iyy-u.  incaqad-a  l-ijtimaac-u  Jams-i 
The  electric  current  was  cut  off.  The  meeting  was  held  yesterday. 

. 4.  flirt  > bj ,'li C ^Jl  jMJI  * ■ "S 

ta-nqasim-u  l-bilaad-u  ’ilaa  xams-a  cashrat-a  minTaqat-an. 

The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  regions. 


i*K  Q*>  > I Q~ 


3.3  Form  VIII 

Form  VIII  may  also  have  mediopassive  meaning.14  Some  examples  include: 
be  spread  out  intashar-a/ya-ntashir-u  j 

to  be  related,  linked  intasab-a/ya-ntasib-u  j 


10  “No  grammatical  distinction  is  made  in  Arabic  verbs  between  “reflexive”  acts  and  spontaneous 
developments  - what  one  does  to  one’s  self  and  what  simply  happens  to  one  are  equally  accommo- 
dated by  the  mediopassive”  (Cowell  1964.  238). 

11  For  more  on  the  Form  V verb  and  its  meanings,  see  Chapter  26. 

Ergative  verbs  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “unaccusative”  verbs,  especially  in  relational  grammar. 
See  Crystal  1997,  138-39  and  Mahmoud  1991. 

1 1 For  more  on  muTaawic  see  section  1.1  in  this  chapter  and  also  Chapter  26,  note  4. 

14  One  reason  for  the  existence  of  mediopassive  verbs  in  Form  VIII  is  the  phonological  restriction  in 
Form  VII  against  lexical  roots  beginning  with  the  consonants  hamza,  waciw,  yaaJ,  race1,  laam,  or 
nuuti.  Form  VIII  or  Form  V take  over  the  mediopassive  function  for  those  roots. 
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to  rise,  be  raised  irtafac-a/ya-rtafic-u  jj  / £_a3jl 

to  be  healed  iltaJam-a/ya-lta,im-u  f 

to  be  completed  iktamal-a/ya-ktamil-u  j J^i£l 

■’ iSlaaHaat-un  lam  ta-ktamil  mundh-u  caam-ayni 
renovations  that  haven’t  been  completed  in  two  years 

j*.,  ^113 

juruuH-un  lam  ta-lta  ’im  ba‘d-u 
wounds  that  have  not  been  healed  yet 


Conditional  and  optative  expressions 


Conditional  piopositions  are  ones  in  which  hypothetical  conditions  are  specified 
in  01  dei  foi  something  else  to  take  place.  Usually  there  are  two  clauses,  one  that 
specifies  the  condition  (typically  starting  with  “if. . .”)  and  one  that  specifies  the 
consequences  or  result  of  those  conditions  (typically  starting  with  “then  . . .”).  In 
traditional  English  grammar  the  clause  that  specifies  the  conditions  (the  “if- 
dause")  is  termed  the  protasis  and  the  second  clause  (the  “then-clause”)  is  termed 
the  apodosis.  In  Arabic  the  equivalent  terms  are  sharT  (for  the  condition 
clause)  and  jawaab  (for  the  consequence  clause). 

Arabic  often  uses  a past  tense  verb  in  the  conditional  clause  or  protasis  (sharT 
However,  the  jussive  mood  of  the  present  tense  verb  may  also  be  used  in  the 
protasis.  The  apodosis  or  consequence  clause  (jawaab  ^>1^)  may  be  in  the  same 
tense  as  the  previous  one,  or  it  may  be  different.  If  there  is  a tense  switch  between 
clauses,  the  particle  fa-  normally  precedes  the  apodosis;  in  practice  in  current 
MSA,  however,  it  is  often  omitted.1 

Some  conditions  are  reasonably  realizable  (“If  you  wait,  I’ll  go  with  you”),  but 
others  are  simply  expressions  of  impossible  or  “contrary  to  fact”  conditions  (“If  I 
were  your  fairy  godmother,  I would  grant  your  wish”).  Arabic  uses  different  par- 
ticles to  express  possible  conditions  and  impossible  conditions.2 

1 Possible  conditions:  idhaa  iji  and  in  ji 

To  express  possible  conditions,  Arabic  uses  two  conditional  particles: 3 idhaa  or  3 in 
to  start  the  protasis  or  sharT  conditional  clause.  In  the  texts  covered  for  this  study, 
'idhaa  occurred  much  more  frequently  than  3in?  The  use  of 3 idhaa  is  considered  to 
imply  probable  conditions.4 

1 See  Taha  1995,  180-82  on  this  topic. 

1 For  a book-length  description  of  conditional  structures  in  Arabic,  see  Peled  1992,  which  contains 
an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  topic  as  well.  See  also  Cantarino  1975,  III:  311-69,  Blachere  and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes  1975,  450-68,  and  Fischer  2002,  227-36  for  discussion  of  conditional 
structures  in  classical  and  literary  Arabic. 

' Note  that  ’idhaa  does  not  always  translate  as  ‘if.’  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  adverbial  sense  of 
‘when.’  See  Cantarino  1975, 111:297-302. 

’in  is  a straight  hypothesis  - ‘if,  if  it  is  the  case  that ....  if  it  should  be  that . . .'  while  ’idhaa  ‘if’ 
implies  some  degree  of  probability  and  sometimes  implies  ‘when,  whenever.’”  Abboud  and  McCarus 
1983,  Part  2:176. 
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1.1  ’idhaa  iji  ‘if’  + past  tense 

When  ’idhaa  is  used  as  the  conditional  particle  in  the  sharT  clause,  the  verb  is  in 
the  past  tense.  In  the  jawaab,  a tense  switch  may  or  may  not  happen.  This  type  of 
conditional  is  the  most  frequent  in  MSA. 

.(JixuVl  V . 4_j  J U II  J^jl^JaJI  Q I j| 

’idhaa  kun-tafii  l-Tawaabiq-i  l-l'ulawiyyat-i,  laa  ta-hra‘  Jilaa  l-’asfal-i. 

If  you  are  on  the  upper  floors,  do  not  rush  to  the  lower  |floors|. 


1 ^ a <- 1 ^.jLu  i <*•  •vj~  ^ s I j 1 1 ' r. . ' I l£  Ijl 


’idhaa  kaan-at-i  l-shabaabiik-u  maftuuHat-an,  saari‘  ’ilaa  ’ighlaaq-i-haa. 
If  the  windows  are  open,  hasten  to  close  them. 


.1  l)M^l  _U  ^jl  >*lj  1*  U itj  Ijl 

idhaa  raghib-tafii  Hajz-i  tadhkarat-in,  fa-1 alay-ka  ’an  ta-dfac-a  musabbaq-an. 
If  you  want  to  reserve  a ticket,  (then)  you  must  pay  in  advance. 


1.1.1  Negative  conditional:  ’idhaa  lam  pj  iji 

A negative  condition  may  be  expressed  with  lam  + jussive  verb. 
.4-La I ^ "m  A-jlJj... JjjjLLII  ^-Lj  Ijl 

idhaa  lam  ya-lghi  l-qaanuun-a  . . .fa-’inna-hu  ya-tajaahal-u-hu. 
[Even]  if  he  hasn’t  abolished  the  law  ...  he  ignores  it. 


1.1.2  Negative  conditional  wa-illaa  . . .fa-  ‘if  not;  or  else’ 

Another  type  of  negative  condition  is  expressed  through  the  used  of  wa-’illaa 
(a  contraction  of  wa-  ’in-laa),  which  introduces  a consequence  clause.  Sometimes 
it  is  accompanied  by  fa- : 

wa-’illaa , fa-sa-ta-kuun-u  fashal-at  fii  dawr-i-haa 
and  if  not,  it  will  have  failed  in  its  role 

Vj  3 

kul-i  1-xuDar-a  wa-  ’illaa  qaaSaS-uu-ka. 

Eat  the  vegetables  or  else  they  [will]  punish  you. 


1.1.3  Reversal  of  clause  order 

Most  of  the  time,  the  sharT  clause  comes  first,  before  the  jawaab  or  apodosis,  but 
sometimes  the  order  is  reversed.  This  is  referred  to  as  a “postposed  condition,” 
and  the  normal  rules  for  the  result  clause  do  not  apply.  The  particle  fa-  is  omitted 
and  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  may  vary  as  to  tense. 
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■ 3-jl  uj’ilLi  si  C>jLS  I jl  Jj  ~Q_> ...  j\S 

kaan-a  l-fariiq-u  sa-ya-fuuz-u  ’ idhaa  kaan-at-i  l-lajnat-u  qad  samaH-at  la-hum 
bi-l-tasaabuq-i. 

The  team  would  have  won  if  the  committee  had  permitted  them  to 
participate. 

1.2  Conditional  with  'in  + perfect  or  'in  + jussive 

The  conditional  particle  / ’in/  may  be  followed  by  either  verbs  in  the  perfect  or 
verbs  in  the  jussive  in  both  the  condition  and  the  result  clauses.  If  the  jussive 
is  used  in  the  conditional  clause,  then  the  verb  in  the  result  clause  may  also  be 
jussive.^  For  this  reason,  the  particle  / ’in/  is  called  in  Arabic  grammar  one  of  the 
“particles  that  require  the  jussive  on  two  verbs”:  al-'adawaat-u  llatii  ta-jzim-u 
ficl-ayni  ^1  cJjjVI.  If,  however,  the  verb  in  the  result  clause  is  part 

of  a nominal  clause  (i.e.,  a clause  that  starts  with  a noun),  then  it  is  in  the 
imperfect  indicative.6 7  The  verb  in  the  result  clause  may  also  be  in  the  past 
tense. 

The  use  of  3 in  with  conditional  clauses  is  less  frequent  in  Modern  Standard  Ara- 
bic than  in  literary  and  classical  Arabic. 

•u'VI  JS  ijjsi  ji 

sa-ya-mraD-uuna  'in  ’akal-uu  hull  haadhaa  l-Jaan-a. 

They  will  get  sick  if  they  eat  all  that  now. 

j!  .<JJ|  *|_j, 

'in  zur-tum-uu-nii  ■' akram-tu-kum ? ’in  shaa  ’-a  llaah-u. 

If  you  (pi.)  visit  me  I shall  honor  you.  If  God  wills. 


s See  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983,  Part  2:178:  “If  the  verb  in  the  condition  clause  is  jussive,  the  verb 
in  the  result  clause  must  also  be  jussive.”  See  also  ‘Abd  al-Latif  et  al.,  1997,  307ff.  for  more  exam- 
ples. But  note  that  in  Haywood  and  Nahmad  1962,  291,  they  list  under  possibilities  for  the  condi- 
tional sentence:  “The  Jussive  is  used  in  the  Protasis,  the  Perfect  in  the  Apodosis: 

.<J_a  } A j _U  j >_»_A  jj  jl 

Jin  ya-dhhab  zayd-un  dhahab-tu  mac-a-hu. 

‘If  Zayd  goes  I will  go.’  (their  example) 

The  condition  clause  may  also  be  in  the  imperative,  without  a conditional  particle,  and  followed 
immediately  by  a verb  in  the  jussive  in  the  result  clause.  Abboud  and  McCarus  1983  give  the  fol- 
lowing example  (Part  2:178): 

u-drus  ta-njaH. 

Study  |and|  you  [will]  succeed. 

6 See  Ziadeh  and  Winder  1957,  162. 

7 From  Abboud  & McCarus  1983,  Part  2:182. 
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J.»|^  t a \ ijj i «*»  *1  j * nS  j (jl 

’in  ya-ksir  ’insaan-un  sinn-a  ’aaxar-a,  fa-sinn-u-hu  tu-ksar-u.H 

If  a person  breaks  the  tooth  of  another,  (then)  his  tooth  shall  be  broken. 

■ 4\  a Lo  djj  OJJ-t  * ^ i j ' . ~ l_s  j)  j \ U>  a 1 1 jlra  \ 1 1 j I 

’in  ta-ntaZir-nii  fii  1-maTaar-i  waqt-a  wuSuul-ii,  'adad-tu  dhaalika 
karam-an  min-ka.8 9 

If  you  would  wait  for  me  at  the  airport  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  I would 
consider  that  a kindness  from  you. 

1.2.1  wa-’in  jij  ‘although;  even  though’ 

4J  vi  ajljI^,  uIj 

wa-  ’in  kaan-at  bidaayat-u-hu  ta’axxar-at  ’ illaa  Janna-haa  jaa’-at. 

Although  his  start  was  late,  nevertheless  it  came. 

.A_j  0_>L^  A_dl Ja-o  ^LJI 

Haqqaq-a  1-Hulm-afii  miidaaliyyat-in  wa-  ’in  kaan-at  biruunziyyat-an. 

He  realized  the  dream  of  a medal  although  it  was  bronze. 

2 Conditional  expressed  with  -maa  u ‘ever’ 

The  adverbial  suffix  -maa  can  be  suffixed  to  an  adverb  or  a noun  to  shift  its  mean- 
ing to  ‘-ever,’  such  as  “whenever”  or  “wherever.”  These  expressions  are  considered 
conditionals  in  Arabic  and  follow  the  rules  for  conditional  sentences.  Cowell  1964 
refers  to  clauses  using  these  particles  as  “quasi-conditional”  clauses.10 

2.1  mahmaa  ‘whatever’ 

■s  \ -v  " 1 1 CjLjVjJI  o-ILi  £ - ■ Q ...  I4J  jA  1c.  I V 

laa  ’a-‘taqid-u  ’anna-haa  sa-ta-tawaqqaf-u,  mahmaa  qaal-at-i  l-wilaayaat-u 
1-muttaHidat-u. 

I don’t  think  it  will  stop,  whatever  the  United  States  says. 

2.2  ' ayn-a-maa  ‘wherever’ 

JjI  .1  AJ  . O I a'i  a 

’ayn-a-maa  kun-ta,  yu-mkin-u-ka  Jan  ta-stamic-a. 

Wherever  you  are,  you  can  listen. 


8 From  Ziadeh  and  Winder  1957,  160. 

9 Ibid.,  164. 

10  Cowell  1964,  337-38.  Cowell  is  describing  types  of  conditional  clauses  in  Syrian  Arabic  but  deals 
with  similar  particles. 
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2.3  kull-a-maa  uk  ‘whenever’ 

This  connective  also  specifies  a condition  and  therefore  requires  the  use  of  the 
past  tense  verb  in  the  clause  that  it  introduces. 

i A K l_Ajl  AJ 

yu-mkin-u  takraar-u-haa  kull-a-maa  tajaddad-a  1-xaTar-u. 

It  can  be  repeated  whenever  danger  recurs. 

2.4  * idhaa  + maa  u 131  ‘if  ever’ 

Occasionally,  even  ’idhaa  will  be  followed  by  the  particle  -maa.  In  this  sense,  -maa 
is  not  used  as  a negative  particle  but  implies  ‘if  ever’  or  ‘if  and  when.’ 

jl j^J!  rsJLs  La  1 31 

’idhaa-maa  futiH-a  haah-u  l-Hiwaar-i 
if  the  door  of  discussion  is  ever  opened 

2.5  man  j*  ‘whoever’ 

The  pronoun  man , meaning  ‘who’  or  ‘whoever’  may  be  followed  by  a conditional 
clause  in  the  jussive.  This  kind  of  conditional  is  often  found  in  proverbs. 

. \S  jZu  J \S  ^ j 

man  ya-zrae  shawk-an  ya-HSid  shawk-an.u 
He  who  sows  thorns  [will]  reap  thorns. 

.JIaj  Ja*j  Ja 

man  ya-qtul  yu-qtal.12 
He  who  kills,  shall  be  killed. 

3.  Contrary-to-fact  conditionals:  la-  j law  y 

Some  conditional  sentences  express  impossible  or  unreasonable  conditions.  The 
conditional  particle  used  to  introduce  contrary-to-fact  conditions  is  law  fol- 
lowed by  either  a past  tense  verb  or  lam  plus  the  jussive  for  the  negative.  The  con- 
trary-to-fact  condition  is  usually  followed  by  a result  clause  (jawaab ) that  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  particle  la-  J;  there  are  some  exceptions,  however.  The  la-  _i  is 
omitted  when  the  result  clause  precedes  the  condition  clause  as  in: 

■CjjLIo 

canzat-un  wa-law  Taar-at. 

It  is  [still]  a goat  even  if  it  flies.13 

11  Cited  in  ‘Abd  al-Latif  et.  al„  1997,  308. 

12  From  Ziadeh  and  Winder  1957,  160. 

13  This  Arabic  saying  is  cited  in  McLaughlin  1988,  82. 
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J j t 11  ^JxJ  I I j)  ' lh I 

uTlub-uu  l-cilm-a  wa-lawfii  l-Siin. 

Seek  knowledge  even  if  it  be  in  China. 

or  if  the  result  clause  is  understood  or  implied,  and  therefore  not  specified: 

law  samaH-ta. 

If  you  permit. 

3.1  ‘even  if’  ^ Hattaa  law  and  Hattaa  wa-law 

The  addition  of  Hattaa  to  law,  yields  the  meaning  of ‘even  if.’  It  is  usually  followed 
by  a past  tense  verb  or  negated  past  tense  through  the  use  of  lam  plus  the  jussive. 

Hattaa  wa-law  cathar-at-i  l-Hukuumat-u  calaa  wasaa’il-a  ’uxraa 
even  if  the  government  discovers  other  means 

dJJj  wJjJLxj 

Hattaa  law  lam  na-'tarifbi-dhaalika 
even  if  we  don’t  acknowledge  that 


4 Optative  constructions 

Wishes,  blessings,  and  curses  are  often  expressed  in  the  past  tense  in  Arabic,  just 
as  the  past  tense  is  used  in  many  hypothetical  expressions.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
particular  particle,  just  the  expression  phrased  in  the  past  tense. 


.dh_i  aJJI  JjLi 
baarak-a  llaah-u  fii-ka. 
May  God  bless  you. 


.4JJI 

HaflZ-a-hu  llaah-u. 

May  God  preserve  him. 


.aJJI 

raHam-a-hu  llaah-u. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  him. 


,a_L!I 

’ayyad-a-ka  llaah-u. 
May  God  help  you. 


!dUI  jLlx. 

‘ aash-a  l-malik-u ! 

| Long]  live  the  king! 


JLb 

Taal-a  cumr-u-ka. 

May  you  live  long. 

(‘May  [God]  lengthen  your  life.’) 


4.1  Optatives  in  the  present  tense 

The  past  tense  is  not  always  used  in  optatives.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  present  tense: 

• i a 1. ..  t <Qji  ! jllji  ^ » -v  s ,f<:  jc.  ^^Luji 

allaah-u  yu-sallim-u-ka.  ya-Hyaa  l-malik-u!  al-salaam-u  calay-kum. 

May  God  keep  you  safe.  [Long]  live  the  king!  Peace  be  upon  you. 


Appendix  I:  How  to  use  an  Arabic  dictionary 


Using  an  Arabic  dictionary 

The  organization  of  Arabic  dictionaries  is  based  on  word  roots  and  not  word 
spelling.  Word  roots  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  the  order  of  letters  in 
the  Arabic  alphabet.  For  example,  the  root  k-t-f  comes  after  k-t-b  because  If  I comes 
after  \b  / in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  root,  one  has  to 
know  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  This  system  applies  to  genuinely  Arabic  words  or 
words  that  have  been  thoroughly  Arabized. 

Loanwords,  however,  — words  borrowed  from  other  languages  — are  listed  in  an 
Arabic  dictionary  according  to  their  spelling  (e.g.,  holiikubtar  ‘helicopter’). 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  exact  orthography  of  a word,  therefore,  Arabic  dic- 
tionaries are  organized  by  the  root  or  consonant  core  of  a word,  providing  under 
that  initial  entry  every  word  derived  from  that  particular  root.  The  root  is  there- 
fore often  called  a “lexical  root”  because  it  is  the  actual  foundation  for  the 
lexicon,  or  dictionary.  The  lexical  root  provides  a semantic  field  within  which 
actual  vocabulary  items  can  be  located.  In  this  respect,  an  Arabic  dictionary 
might  be  seen  as  closer  to  a thesaurus  than  a dictionary,  locating  all  possible 
variations  of  meaning  in  one  referential  domain  or  semantic  field  under  one 
entry. 

Most  often,  Arabic  words  can  be  reduced  to  three  radicals  or  root  consonants 
(e.g.,  H-m-l  ‘carry’),  but  some  roots  have  more  or  less  than  three.  There  are  a 
number  of  biliteral  (y-d  ‘hand’),  quadriliteral  ( t-r-j-m  ‘translate’),  and  quinquiliteral 
( b-n-f-s-j  ‘violet’)  roots  in  Arabic,  and  there  are  even  some  monoliteral  roots  (for 
function  words  such  as  the  preposition  ka-  ‘as,  like’). 

The  verb  citation  form  for  dictionary  use  is  the  third  person  masculine  singu- 
lar past  tense.  There  is  no  infinitive  form  of  the  verb  in  Arabic. 

For  example,  all  the  following  words  having  to  do  with  “studying”  are  found  in 
the  dictionary  under  the  root  d-r-s,  even  though  some  begin  with  ma-  or  mu-, 
because  all  of  them  are  located  within  the  semantic  field  of  d-r-s. 

lesson  dars  a OJj 

lessons  duruus 
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school 

madrasa 

A_uj  j 

teacher 

mudarris 

studying 

diraasa 

J 

he  studied 

daras-a 

(the  citation  form 

Because  of  this  major  difference  in  dictionary  organization,  it  is  necessary  for 
Western  learners  of  Arabic  to  learn  rules  of  Arabic  word  structure  in  order  to  be 
able  to  make  sense  of  an  Arabic  or  Arabic-English  dictionary.  Learners  must  be 
able  to  identify  the  root  consonants  in  a word  in  order  to  find  the  main  diction- 
ary entry;  then  they  need  to  know  generally  how  the  word  pattern  fits  into  the 
overall  system  of  derivational  morphology  in  order  to  locate  that  particular  word 
within  the  abundant  and  sometimes  extensive  subcategories  provided  within  the 
semantic  field  of  the  entry.  The  root-pattern  system  is  fundamental  for  Arabic 
word  creation  and  accounts  for  about  80-85  percent  of  Arabic  vocabulary. 

Using  the  Wehr  Dictionary 

In  the  most  widely  used  Arabic-English  dictionary,  the  Dictionary  of  Modern  Written 
Arabic  (DMWA)  by  Hans  Wehr  and  edited  by  J.  Milton  Cowan,  fourth  edition  (1979), 
the  compilers  assume  that  the  users  know  and  understand  the  system  of  Arabic 
derivational  verb  morphology  based  on  the  roman  numerals  I-X  (or  sometimes 
even  up  to  XV).  Wehr  lists  verbs  first,  in  the  I-X  order,  marked  only  by  the  roman 
numeral,  not  giving  the  actual  verb  spelling  except  for  Form  I.1 

For  example,  under  the  root  q-b-l,  are  listed  roman  numerals  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII, 
and  X,  and  after  each  roman  numeral  are  definitions  for  each  of  these  forms  of 
the  verb.  Thus,  if  the  user  is  looking  up  an  inflected  verb  form,  such  as  istaqbal- 
at,  the  user  needs  to  know  that  this  is  a Form  X verb,  that  the  root  is  q-b-l,  and  that 
it  is  inflected  for  third  person  feminine  singular  past  tense.  In  this  manner,  the 
user  can  locate  the  verb  root,  find  the  roman  numeral  X and  see  that  the  listed 
definitions  for  this  form  include  ‘to  face,  to  meet,  to  receive.’  By  putting  together 
the  lexical  meaning  from  the  dictionary  information,  contextual  meaning  from 
the  text  being  read,  and  the  grammatical  meaning  from  the  inflectional  suffix, 
the  user  can  deduce  that  the  word  istaqbal-at  means  ‘she  received.’ 

Note  that  the  DMWA  provides  the  present  tense  or  imperfective  stem  vowel  for 
Form  I because  it  is  not  predictable.  It  does  not  do  this  for  the  derived  forms, 
because  they  are  predictable.  It  therefore  includes,  in  romanization,  after  the 
Arabic  script,  under  the  entry  for  k-t-b,  for  example: 

kataba  u (katb,  kitba,  kitaaba) 

1 Wehr  provides  a useful  summary  of  the  arrangement  of  entries  in  his  introduction  (1979,  pp. 

vii-xvii). 
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That  is,  it  gives  the  voweling  for  the  past  tense  citation  form,  the  present  tense 
stem  vowel,  and,  in  parentheses,  the  most  common  verbal  nouns  for  the  Form  I 
verb,  all  in  romanization.  The  DMWA  does  not  include  short  vowels  in  the  Arabic 
script  spelling  of  the  entries;  short  vowels  are  indicated  only  by  the  romanization 
that  directly  follows  the  dictionary  entry. 

To  look  up  the  word  istiqbaal  JUiLJ,  it  is  helpful  to  know  that  it  is  a verbal 
noun  of  Form  X,  since  the  DMWA  lists  nouns  (including  nouns  of  place  and  nouns 
of  instrument,  for  example),  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbal  nouns  immediately 
after  the  verb  definitions,  in  the  I-X  order.  After  that  are  listed  active  participles 
I~X  and  then  passive  participles,  also  in  the  I-X  order.  Note,  however,  that  the 
DMWA  does  not  identify  the  nouns  or  participles  by  number;  it  assumes  that  the 
user  knows  the  derivational  system. 

It  is  also  important  for  users  to  be  able  to  recognize  noun,  adjective,  and  par- 
ticiple plurals  because  plurals  are  not  listed  as  separate  items  in  the  dictionary, 
even  though  their  word  structure  may  differ  substantially  from  the  singular 
form,  especially  with  broken  plurals.  Thus,  coming  across  a word  such  as 
mashaakil  the  reader  needs  to  know  how  to  determine  the  root,  sh-k-l , but 

also  needs  to  recognize  that  this  is  a broken  plural  pattern,  and  will  not  be  listed 
as  a separate  entry,  but  as  a plural  under  the  entry  of  mushkila  * K ‘problem’  (a 
Form  IV  active  participle). 

Particular  challenges  emerge  when  lexical  roots  are  weak  or  irregular  in  some 
way,  that  is,  if  they  are  geminate,  hamzated,  assimilated,  hollow,  defective,  or 
doubly  defective.  In  these  cases,  the  nature  of  a root  consonant  may  shift  (from  a 
long  vowel  to  a hamza,  for  example  as  in  the  word  zaa3ir  ^ \j  ‘visitor’  derived  from 
the  root  z-w-r)  or  a root  consonant  may  simply  disappear  (for  example,  the  noun 
thiqa  ‘trust,  confidence’  from  the  root  w-th-q).  It  is  therefore  crucial  for  learners  to 
practice  using  the  dictionary  and  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  system  of  Ara- 
bic word  structure  in  order  to  have  quick  and  efficient  access  to  vocabulary  items. 
Having  a knowledge  of  the  basic  derivational  systems  and  the  logic  and  rules 
within  these  systems  is  key  to  building  vocabulary  and  to  gaining  access  to  the 
full  range  of  the  abundant  Arabic  lexicon. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  possible  for  learners  at  the  early  stages  to  recognize  all  pos- 
sible root  variants,  but  understanding  the  logic  of  dictionary  organization  will 
help  right  from  the  beginning.  While  it  is  possible  to  simply  scour  all  the  entries 
under  a particular  root  without  knowing  the  I-X  system  or  the  part-of:speech 
information  that  tells  one  where  to  look,  it  takes  a great  deal  more  time,  and  can 
be  very  frustrating,  if  not  defeating. 

This  reference  grammar  includes  extensive  analysis  of  the  permutations  of 
regular  and  irregular  lexical  roots,  in  the  I-X  system.  Please  consult  these 
sections  for  analysis  of  word  structure,  paradigms,  and  examples  of  words  in 
context. 
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Thus,  to  summarize,  the  DMWA  lists  entries  for  a lexical  root  in  the  following 
order: 

1.  the  root  (which  resembles  the  third  person  masculine  singular  past  tense 
Form  I verb) 

2.  verbal  nouns  of  Form  I (listed  directly  after  the  root  in  romanization) 

3.  verbs  I-X  listed  numerically  by  roman  numeral  only 

4.  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  Form  I 

5.  nouns  derived  from  other  forms  of  the  verb  (in  II— X sequence) 

6.  active  participles  from  Forms  I-X 

7.  passive  participles  from  Forms  I-X 

Using  an  Arabic— Arabic  dictionary 

Arabic-Arabic  dictionaries  are  likewise  organized  by  lexical  roots  and  the  roots  are 
listed  in  alphabetical  order.  Note,  however,  that  Arabic  lexicons  do  not  use  the  I-X 
roman  numeral  system  and  make  no  reference  to  it. 

For  example,  a standard  reference  work  in  Arabic  is  al-Munjid  fii  l-lugha  wa-l- 
Jaclaam,  a combination  of  dictionary  and  concise  encyclopedia.  In  the  dictionary 
part,  it  lists  verb  derivations  in  the  I-X  order  by  listing  them  as  they  are  spelled. 

It  also  introduces  verbal  nouns,  especially  of  Form  I,  in  context,  used  in  a short 
sentence,  for  example: 

. . 1 1 1 >i  a t"i< ^ Li_lS  _ 

katab-a  katb-an  wa-kitaab-an  wa-kitbat-an  wa-kitaabat-an-i  l-kitaab-a. 

Literally:  ‘He  wrote  writing  and  writing  and  writing  and  writing  the  book.’ 

It  is  standard  practice  in  Arabic  reference  works  to  use  the  verbal  noun/s  in  a 
sentence  with  the  verb  in  order  to  illustrate  what  they  are  (even  though  the  exam- 
ple might  not  make  logical  sense).  In  the  above  example,  there  are  four  different 
verbal  nouns  displayed  in  boldface  type. 

This  procedure  is  used  with  Form  I verbs,  but  the  verbal  nouns  of  the  derived 
forms  II— X are  not  separately  indicated  because  they  are  predictable.  The  al-Munjid 
fii  l-lugha  wa-l-Jaclaam  has  an  excellent  introductory  section  summarizing  Arabic 
derivational  and  inflectional  morphology  (pp.  haaJ  to  faaJ). 

Arabic  dictionary  structure  has  evolved  over  time,  and  some  older  dictionar- 
ies are  organized  in  different  ways.2  Note  also  that  some  modern  Arabic  dic- 
tionaries are  referred  to  as  “ Jabjadiyy ” or  ‘alphabetical,’  meaning  that  their 


2 See  Haywood  1965  for  a history  of  Arabic  lexicography.  See  also  Shivtiel  1993  for  a comparison  of 
Arabic  root  dictionaries  and  alphabetical  dictionaries. 
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entries  are  organized  by  word  spelling  (for  example,  al-Munjid  aVabjadiyy , 1968). 
Although  this  type  of  organization  eases  use  somewhat  for  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  derivational  system  of  Arabic  word  structure,  it  is  much  less  use- 
ful in  helping  the  learner  grasp  semantic  fields,  word  structure  patterns,  and 
meaning  relationships  among  lexical  items. 
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1 . Glossary  of  Arabic  grammatical  terms 

These  entries  are  transliterated  and  organized  in  English  alphabetical  order  with 
cayn  and  hamza  discounted  as  orthographic  elements. 


‘aamil 

’abjad;  ’abjadiyya 
'af'aal 

’ af'aal  al-quluub/ 
’af'aal  qalbiyya 
’af'aal  taHwiil 

‘amal 

’amv 

’asmaa’ 

’asmaa’  al-  ’ishaara 
’axawaat 

badal 

Damiir/Damaa’ir 
Damaa  ’ir  munfaSila 

Damma 

faDla 

faa'il 


fatHa 

fi'l  I J af'aal 


syntactic  governor  or  ‘operator’ 
alphabet 

verbs  (plural  of  fi'l) 

verbs  of  perception  or  cognition,  in  particular, 
of  emotions  and  intellect 
verbs  of  transformation  (of  something  from 
one  state  to  another) 
syntactic  government;  regime 
imperative;  command 
nouns  (pi.  of  ism) 

demonstrative  pronouns 
“sisters”  - words  similar  in  class  and  in 
governing  effect 

apposition 

personal  pronoun 

independent  personal  pronouns,  subject 
pronouns 
short  vowel  /u/ 

‘extra’  or  ‘surplus’  parts  of  the  sentence  rather 
than  the  kernel  or  core  of  the  predication 
subject  of  a verbal  sentence;  agent;  doer  of  the 
action 

short  vowel  /a/ 
verb;  action 
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fi‘l  ’ajwaf 

flcl  ghayr  muta'  addin 
flel  laazim 
ficl  laflif  mafruuq 
flcl  laflif  maqruun 
fl'l  mahmuuz 
fl‘l  mithaal 
ficl  muDa“af 
fi cl  muta' addin 
fl‘  l naaqiS 
fi‘l  SaHiiH  saalim 
fiiSHaa 


hollow  verb 
intransitive  verb 
intransitive  verb 
assimilated  and  defective  verb 
hollow  and  defective  verb 
hamzated  verb 
assimilated  verb 
geminate  verb,  doubled  verb 
transitive  verb 
defective  verb 
sound  verb;  regular  verb 
literary  Arabic,  classical  Arabic 


Haal 

hamzat  al-qaV 
hamzat  al-waSl 
Harakaf-aat 
Half  I Huniiif 
Huruuf  qamaiiyya 


Humuf  shamsiyya 
3 iDaafa 

'iDaafa  ghayr  Haqiiqiyya 
3 i'raab 
ishtiqaaq 
ism  I 'asmaa' 
ism  al-faa'il 
ism  al-'ishaara 
ism  al-maf  uul 
ism  maqSuur 
ism  mawSuul 
ism  al-tafDiil 
istithnaa 3 


circumstantial  accusative 
strong  hamza 
elidable  hamza 
short  vowel 

letter  (of  the  alphabet);  particle,  function  word 
“moon”  letters;  word-initial  sounds  that  do 
not  assimilate  the  laam  of  the  definite 
article 

“sun”  letters;  word-initial  sounds  that  assimi- 
late the  laam  of  the  definite  article 

annexation  structure,  noun  construct,  genitive 
construct 

“unreal”  ’ iDaafa , adjective  'iDaafa 
desinential  (word-final)  inflection 
derivational  etymology 
noun;  name 
active  participle 
demonstrative  pronoun 
passive  participle 
indeclinable  noun 
relative  pronoun 

elative  adjective;  comparative  or  superlative 
exception,  exceptive 
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jam ‘ 

jam c mu’annath  saalim 
jam ' mudhakkar  saalim 
jam c al-taksiir 
jarr 
jazm 
jawaab 
jumla 

jumla  fl'liyya 
jumla  ismiyya 

kasra 

laa  nafy-i  l-jins-i 
laam  al-  ’amr 

maa  l-tacajjub 
maaDii 

madda / ’alifmadda 

mafuul  bi-hi 

mafuul  fli-hi 
maf  uul  li-  ’ajl-i-hi  / 
maf  uul  la-hu 
maf  uul  muTlaq 
majhuul 

mamnuu1  min-a  l-Sarf 
majruur 
manSuub 
manquuS 
marfuuc 
maSdar 
maSdar  miimii 

mustaqbal 

maziid 


plural 

sound  feminine  plural 
sound  masculine  plural 
broken  plural 
genitive  case 
jussive  mood 

answer;  the  apodosis,  consequence  clause 
sentence 
verbal  sentence 

equational  sentence;  noun-initial  sentence 
short  vowel  /i / 

the  laa  of  absolute  or  categorical  negation 
permissive  or  hortative  imperative 

the  maa  of  astonishment 

past,  past  tense;  perfective  aspect 

hamza  followed  by  a long  /aa/;  the  symbol  that 

indicates  this  sound  ( I ) 

direct  object  of  transitive  verb;  the  accusative  of 
direct  object 

accusative  adverb  of  time,  manner,  or  place 
accusative  of  purpose 

cognate  accusative 
the  passive  voice 
diptote 
genitive 

accusative/subjunctive 

defective 

nominative/indicative 
verbal  noun 

a verbal  noun  whose  initial  consonant  is  a 
prefixed  miim 
future  tense 

“augmented”;  extended  verb  form  (II— X) 
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mu’annath 

mubtada’ 

muDaaf 

muDaaf  ’ilay-hi 

muDaari ' 

mudhakkar 

tnufrad 

mujatrad 

tnu'rab 

muTaabaqa 

muTaawa'a 

muTaawi ‘ 

muthannaa 

naaqiS 

nafy 

naHw 

naHt 

naa  ’ib  al-faa‘il 
naSb 

na‘t 

nawaasix 

nidaa 3 
nisba 

raf 

rubaaciyy 


feminine 

subject  of  equational  sentence 

the  first  term  of  an  ’ iDaafa , or  annexation 
structure 

the  second  term  of  an  ' iDaafa , or  annexation 
structure 

present  tense;  imperfective  aspect 

masculine 

singular 

base  form  verb;  Form  I;  literally  ‘stripped’ 
triptote;  fully  inflectable 
agreement  or  concord 

‘obedience;  conformity’;  verbal  noun  referring  to 
verbs  that  are  resultative,  reflexive,  passive,  or 
semi-passive  in  meaning 

‘obedient,  conforming’  - that  is,  conforming 
with  a particular,  lexically  related  action; 
passive,  resultative,  reflexive,  or  semi-passive 
dual 

defective 

negation 

grammar;  syntactic  theory 
compounding  into  one  word 
subject  of  a passive  verb 

accusative  case  (on  substantives)/subjunctive 

mood  (on  verbs) 

adjective 

lexical  items  that  convert  substantives  to  the 

accusative  case 

vocative 

relative  adjective 

nominative  case  (on  substantives)/indicative 
mood  (on  verbs) 
quadriliteral  (root) 
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Sarf 

derivational  morphology  and  inflectional 
morphology  that  does  not  include  case  and 
mood  marking 

shadda 

symbol  that  indicates  doubling  of  a consonant  ( ) 

sharT 

condition;  protasis,  conditional  clause 

Sifa 

adjective 

sukuun 

absence  of  vowel;  quiescence,  symbolized  by  a 
small  circle  ( ) 

tamyiiz 

accusative  of  specification 

tanwiin 

nunation;  pronunciation  of  an  /n/  sound  after 
the  case-marking  short  vowel  on  a noun,  adjec- 
tive, or  adverb 

tarkiib 

compounding 

tashdiid 

doubling  of  a consonant;  the  use  of  shadda  (q.v.) 

thulaathiyy 

triliteral  (root) 

waaw  al-'aTf 

conjoining  waaw;  conjunction  waaw 

waSf 

descriptive  adjective 

waSla 

symbol  used  to  mark  elision  of  hamza 

wazn/  ’awzaan 

Form/s  of  the  verb  (I-X  and  XI-XV) 

xabar 

predicate  of  an  equational  sentence 

xafD 

genitive  case  (see  also  jarr) 

Zarf 

adverb  generally  derived  from  a triliteral  lexical 

root 

Zcirf  makaan 

adverb  of  place 

Zarf  zamaan 

adverb  of  time 

2.  Glossary  of  English  grammatical  terms 

Many  of  these  brief  definitions  are  elaborated  upon  in  various  parts  of  this  book. 

See  the  index  for  page  and  section  references  for  more  extended  explanations  and 

examples. 

accusative  one  of  the  three  cases  in  Arabic  noun  and  adjec- 

tive declensions;  it  typically  marks  the  object  of  a 
transitive  verb  but  also  serves  to  mark  a wide 
range  of  adverbial  functions 
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affix 

agreement 

allophone 

annexation  structure 
assimilated 

assimilation 

biliteral 

case 

clause 

construct  phrase 

cryptofeminine 

cryptomasculine 

circumfix 

defective 

desinential  inflection 
diptote 


an  inflectional  or  derivational  feature  added  to  a 
word  stem 

a relationship  between  words  where  one  word 
requires  a corresponding  form  in  another  (e.g., 
agreement  in  gender  or  in  case) 

a contextually  determined  variant  of  a phoneme 
a genitive  noun  construct;  an  ’iDaafa 

referring  to  lexical  roots,  those  whose  initial 
phoneme  is  waaw  or  yaa’ 

a phonological  process  wherein  one  sound 
acquires  features  of  another  (usually  adjacent) 
sound 

having  only  two  root  phonemes 

a form  of  word-final  inflection  on  nouns  and 
adjectives  that  shows  their  relationship  to  other 
words  in  a sentence 

a unit  of  sentence  structure  that  includes  a 
predication 

a structure  in  which  two  nouns  are  juxtaposed 
in  a genitive  relationship;  an  annexation 
structure;  an  ’iDaafa 

a feminine  noun  not  overtly  marked  for  femi- 
nine gender 

a masculine  noun  not  overtly  marked  for 
masculine  gender 

a combination  of  prefix  and  suffix  used  with  a 
stem  to  create  a lexical  item,  such  as  the  English 
word  “enlighten,”  or  an  Arabic  verb  such  as 
ta-drus-uuna  ‘you  (m.pl.)  study’. 

a term  applied  to  lexical  roots  referring  to  those 
with  a final  waaw  or  yaa  ’ 

word-final  marking  for  syntactically  determined 
case  or  mood 

a term  applied  to  certain  indefinite  nouns  that 
do  not  take  either  kasra  or  nunation 
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elative 

geminate 

gemination 

genitive 


government 


hamzated 

hollow  verb 

imperative 

imperfect 

(also  “imperfective”) 
indicative 


infix 

intransitive 

jussive 

morphology 

morphophonemics 

nominative 


refers  to  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms 
of  Arabic  adjectives 

a term  applied  to  lexical  roots  wherein  the 
second  and  third  root  consonants  are  identical 
the  process  of  doubling  the  length  or  strength  of 
a consonant 

one  of  the  three  cases  in  Arabic  noun  and 
adjective  declensions;  it  typically  marks  the 
object  of  a preposition  and  also  the  second  noun 
in  the  construct  phrase 
a syntactic  principle  wherein  certain  words 
(“governors”)  cause  others  to  inflect  in  particular 
ways 

including  the  consonant  hamza  (glottal  stop)  as 
part  of  the  root  morpheme  (e.g.,  J-k-l , s-J-l  or  q-r-1) 
a verb  whose  lexical  root  contains  a semi-vowel 
in  the  medial  position  (e.g.,  q-w-l  or  S-y-r) 

a mood  of  the  verb  expressing  command 
as  applied  to  a verb,  denoting  an  incomplete 
action  or  referring  in  a general  way  to  incom- 
plete, ongoing  actions  or  states 
a mood  of  the  verb  that  is  ungoverned  by  a syn- 
tactic operator  (‘aamil );  it  is  characteristic  of 
statements  of  fact  and  of  questions 
an  affix  inserted  into  the  body  of  a word  stem 
describes  verbs  whose  action  or  process  involves 
only  the  doer 

a mood  of  the  Arabic  verb  required  by  certain 
governing  particles  (e.g.,  lam ) 

the  study  of  word  structure  and  word  formation 
the  study  of  how  word  structure  interacts  with 
phonological  rules 

one  of  the  three  cases  in  Arabic  noun  and  adjective 
declensions;  it  typically  marks  the  subject  of  a 


sentence 
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nunation 


object 


optative 

participle 
active  participle 
passive  participle 
pattern 

perfect 

(also  “perfective”) 
phoneme 

phonology 

phonotactics 

phrase 


prefix 

quadriliteral 

quinquiliteral 

radical 

resultative 

root 

semi-consonant 


the  pronunciation  of  an  /n/  sound  after  the 
marker  of  case  inflection;  typically  it  denotes 
indefiniteness 

a syntactic  term  that  describes  the  recipient  of 
an  action  (the  object  of  a verb,  also  referred  to  as 
a “direct  object”),  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  that 
follows  a preposition 
expressing  wish  or  desire 

a deverbal  adjective  that  may  function  as  a noun 
describes  the  doer  of  the  action 
describes  the  recipient  or  object  of  the  action 
the  morphological  framework  into  which  an 
Arabic  lexical  root  fits  in  order  to  form  a word 
as  applied  to  a verb,  denoting  a completed  action 
in  the  past 

a distinctive  language  sound  that  carries  a differ- 
ential function 

the  study  of  the  sound  system  of  a language 
the  study  of  the  rules  of  sound  distribution  in  a 
language 

a group  of  words  that  forms  a syntactic  unit  but 
does  not  include  a predication  (noun-adjective 
phrase,  prepositional  phrase,  demonstrative 
phrase,  etc.) 

an  affix  attached  at  the  beginning  of  a word  stem 

containing  four  root  consonants 
containing  five  root  consonants 

a root  consonant 

referring  to  a verb  form  expressing  the  result  of 
an  action 

the  most  elemental  consonant  structure  of  an 
Arabic  word 

a waaw  or  ycm  ’;  also  referred  to  as  “semi-vow- 
els”;  consonants  that  have  some  of  the  properties 
of  vowels  or  which  serve  as  vowels  in  certain  con- 
texts 
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sound  (adj.) 

stem;  word  stem 
stem  vowel 

strong  (see  also  “sound”) 
subjunctive 


suffix 

syntax 


regular  in  inflection  or  structure  ( see  also 
“strong”) 

the  base  form  of  a word  without  inflections 
the  vowel  that  follows  the  second  root  consonant 
in  a verb  stem 

regular  in  inflection  or  structure 
a mood  of  the  Arabic  verb  typically  used  after 
expressions  of  wishing,  desire,  hoping,  necessity, 
or  other  attitudes  expressed  toward  the  action  of 
the  verb 

an  affix  attached  at  the  end  of  a word  stem 
the  relationship  among  words  in  a phrase, 
clause,  or  sentence 


triliteral 

triptote 

transitive 

verbal  noun 

(also  “deverbal  noun”) 


containing  three  root  consonants 

a term  applied  to  nouns  meaning  that  they 

inflect  for  all  three  cases 

describes  verbs  whose  action  affects  an  object 

(often  referred  to  as  “direct  object”) 

a noun  derived  from  a particular  verb  that 
describes  the  action  of  that  verb  (e.g.,  acceptance 
- qubuul ; departure  - mughaadara ; swimming  - 
sibaaHa );  Arabic:  maSdar  or  ismfi'l 
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:aaxar,  3uxraa  248-49 
academies,  Arabic  7-8,  95-96 
accusative  case  172-82 
absolute  negation  179-80,  645-46 
adverbial  use  165, 173-74,  276-97,  282-83,  289 
in  apposition  225 
of  astonishment  181 

circumstantial  ( Haal ) 112-113, 174-75,  283-85, 
454 

cognate  accusative  (mafuul  muTlaq)  79,  83, 

174,  285-86 

coverters  to  accusative  ( nawaasix ) 176-79, 
422-28,  645-46 

direct  object  (mafcuul  fii-hi)  172-73,  207 
of  purpose  or  cause  (mafuul  li-3ajl-i-hi ) 175,  296 
of  specification  (tamyiiz)  175,  225,  249,  295-96, 
340-44  (with  counted  nouns),  402  (with 
kam) 

of  time  292-93 

verbs  with  double  accusative  308 
with  teens  numbers  180,  339,  341-42 
cadam  217-18,  650 
adjectives  239-75 

adjective  Waafa  221-23,  253-54,  274,  649-650 

agreement  features  241 

attributive  239-40 

colors  270-73 

compound  274-75,  649-50 

comparative244-50 

derivation  254-58 

inflectional  categories  of  241-53 

nisba,  or  relative  adjective  261-69 

non-gendered  244 

participles  as  adjectives  103, 105-07,  258-61 
predicative  240 
as  substantives  240-41 
superlative  244,  250-53 
with  nonhuman  plurals  243 
adverbs  276-97 
circumstantial  (Haal)  283-85 
of  degree  277-81 

locative  (Zuruuf  makaan  and  Zuruuf  zamaan) 
172-73,  289-95,  366-67,  386-400 


of  manner  173,  281-87,  369-70  (bi-),  374-75 
(ka-maa),  376  (fii) 
numerical  adverbials  295 
as  speech  acts  297 
Afro-Asiatic  1 

agreement  57,  59,  64,  65-66 
adjectives  239-40,  241-44 
gender  polarity  (or  reverse  agreement)  334-39, 
341-43,  345-46 
quantifier  agreement  235-36 
3 alif  25-29 
spelling  variants  26 
maqSuura  28-29 
otiose  28  (footnote),  443  (verbs) 
qaSiira  28 
Tawiila  26-28 

with  accusative  ending  163 
alphabet  10-12 

camal  (governance,  regime)  57-58 
3 anna  425-26 

annexation  structure  (see  also  Waafa)  81, 

205-24 

apposition  224-27,  286 
aspect  51  (see  also  verbs) 
assimilated  roots/verbs  431  (see  also  verbs:  root 
types) 

assimilation  24-25 
of  laam  of  definite  article  40-41, 157 
of  taa3  in  Form  VIII  verbs  570 
progressive  566 
regressive  567 

auxiliary  verbs  176-77,  446-49, 

636-37 

Jayy(see  also  specifiers)  237-38,  402 

bacD( see  also  quantifiers)  231 
bal  651 

biDc( see  also  quantifiers)  232 
biliteral  roots  47 

borrowed  words  51,  95-96, 123,  204 
nisbas  from  266-67 
plural  134, 138, 148-49 
as  quadriliterals  599,  601 
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case  54,  56, 165-204 

accusative  172-82;  276,  278,  282,  286,  289 
(adverbials),  339,  341-42  (teens  numerals) 
genitive  171-72,  212,  366-67 
nominative  169-71 
case  markers  167, 183-84 
case  and  mood  56 
circumfix  441 
citation  form 
of  nouns  119, 171 
of  verbs  435,  437  (see  also  verbs) 

Classical  Arabic  2-4 

comparative  adjective  (see  also  adjective)  245-50 
periphrastic  comparative  249-50,  296 
compound  or  complex  words  50,  99-101,  268, 

274-75,  293-94,  339,  341-43,  345-46,  348, 
446-48,  599-601,  647 
concord  (see  agreement) 
conditional  sentence  449,  671-76 
apodosis  ( jawaab ) 671 
contrary  to  fact  675-76 
with  maa  674-75 
particles  671-72 
protasis  (sharT)  671 
conjunctions  411-17 
adverbial  413-17 
contrastive  411-12 
coordinating  410 
explanatory  412 
resultative  412-13 

subordinating  177  (see  3inna  and  her  sisters 
422-28) 

connectives  407-21 
adverbial  413-17 
bayn-a-maa  ‘while,’  ‘whereas’  414 
bacd-a-maa  ‘after’  414 
bacd-a  3 an  ‘after’  415 

bacd-a  3idhan  ‘after  that,’  ‘then,’  ‘subsequently’ 
415 

Hasab-a-maa  ‘according  to,’  ‘in  accordance 
with,’  ‘depending  on’  417 
Hayth-u  ‘where’  413 

Hiin-a-maa,  Hiin-a  ‘when,’  ‘at  the  time  when’ 

415 

cind-a-  3idhan  ‘then,’  ‘at  that  point  in  time,’ 
‘at  that  time’  416 

ka-maa  ‘just  as,’  ‘similarly,’  ‘likewise,’  ‘as’  416 
mithl-a-maa  ‘like,’  ‘just  as,’  ‘as’  416 
qadr-a-maa  ‘as  much  as,’  ‘just  as,’  ‘as  . . . as’ 
417 

rubb-a-maa  ‘perhaps,’  ‘maybe,’  ‘possibly’  417 
thumm-a  ‘then,’  ‘and  then,’  ‘subsequently’ 

416 

contrastive  411-12 
bal  ‘rather,’  ‘but  actually’  411,  651 


3inna-maa  / wa-3inna-maa  ‘but,’  ‘but  more- 
over,’ ‘but  also,’  ‘rather’  412 
disjunctives  417-18 
explanatory  412 
3ay  ‘that  is,’  ‘i.e.’  412 
fa-  ‘and  so,’  ‘and  then,’  ‘yet,’  ‘and  thus’ 

410-11 
resultive  412 

3idh  ‘since,’  ‘inasmuch  as’  412 
3idhan  ‘therefore,’  ‘then,’  ‘so,’  ‘thus,’  ‘in  that 
case’  412-13 
Hattaa  ‘until’  413 
sentencestarting  419-21 
wa-  ‘and’  waaw  al-caTf 409-10 
consonants  12-16 

construct  phrase  (see  annexation  structure  and 
3iDaafa) 

copula  pronoun  61-62,  300-301,  319 

Damma  31  (see  also  vowels,  short) 

on  adverbs  170,  277,  289  (Hayth-u),  291  (bacd-u) 
as  indicative  mood  marker  441,  607 
as  nominative  case  marker  183 
as  stem  vowel  457 
days  of  the  week  159,  362-63 
declensions  of  nouns  54  (see  also  case),  167-68, 
182-204 

declension  one  (triptote)  183-87 
declension  two  (see  also  dual)  187-89 
declension  three  (sound  masculine  plural) 
189-91 

declension  four  (sound  feminine  plural) 
191-92 

declension  five  (diptote)  192-97 
declension  six  (defective)  197-99 
declension  seven  (indeclinable)  199-200 
declension  eight  (invariable)  200-204 
defective  roots/verbs  432  (see  also  verbs:  Forms 
I-X:  root  types) 
definite  article  40-42, 156-60 
generic  use  158 
definiteness  54-55, 156-60 
and  adjective  inflection  241 
definite  marker,  spelling  and  pronunciation 
40-42 

indefinite  marker,  nunation  42-43, 161-65 
through  annexation  160 
through  pronoun  suffix  160-61 
demonstrative  pronoun  214-15,  315-21 
of  distance  (“that”/“those”)  316 
haa  ‘this’  320 

in  3iDaafa  212,  214-15,  317-18 
locative  demonstratives  (hunaa,  hunaaka, 
humaalika)  320-21 
of  proximity  (“this”/“these”)  315 
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desinential  inflection  165-66  ( see  also  case  and 
mood) 
dhaat 313,  320 
dhuu  312 

dialects  (see  vernacular  Arabic) 
dictionary 
organization  49-50 
use  435,  677-81 
diglossia  5-6 
diphthongs  33 

diptote  122, 167,  279  ( 3ajmac-a ) 
broken  plural  patterns  150-55, 164 
comparative  adjective  247 
declension  187, 192-97 
defective  197-99 
words  not  taking  nunation  164 
disjunctives  417-18 

doubling  (of  consonant)  24-25, 40, 48, 105, 154, 

157  (sun  letters),  430  (in  geminate  verb/root) 
dual  53-54, 129-31 
dual  quantifiers  “both”  230,  334 
in  counting  332-33 

Educated  Spoken  Arabic  (Formal  Spoken  Arabic)  6,  8 
elative  195  (see  also  comparative  adjective),  244-53 
equational  sentence  (see  also  nominal  sentence) 
59-63 
ergative  669 

exceptive  expressions  181-82,  650-56 
exclamations  171, 181,  518-19 
existential  ‘there’  61,  288-89,  321 

fatHa  31,  33  (see  also  short  vowels) 
as  accusative  case  marker  184 
as  subjunctive  mood  marker  608-609 
facal-  as  model  root  436 

geminate  (doubled)  root  430  (see  also  verbs: 

Forms  I-X:  root  types) 

gemination/consonant  doubling  24-25,  40,  48, 
105,  154, 157,  430 
gender  53, 119-25 
adjectives  241-44 
of  cities  122 
of  countries  120, 122 
cryptofeminine  124 
cryptomasculine  120-21 
feminine  120-24 
masculine  120-21 
in  nouns  119-25 

in  pronouns  298  (personal),  315  (demonstrative) 
322  (relative) 
in  verbs  438 

genitive  case  54  (see  also  case),  171-72,  289-90  (in 
relation  to  adverbs) 


markers  of  the  genitive  183-84 
with  prepositions  and  semi-prepositions  171, 
289,  367 

on  second  term  of  3iDaafa  172,  212 
ghayr  223-224, 274-75,  648-650 
government  (camal)  57-58 

Haal  112-13, 174-75,  283-85,  454 
hamza  13, 16-21 
chair/seat  rules  (spelling)  16-21 
in  definite  article  40, 156 
hamzat  al-waSl  19-21,  322  (relative  pronouns), 
322  (on  ithnaan) 
imperative  623-25 
insertion  in  plurals  152, 154 
in  nisba  adjective  262,  266 
hamzated  root/verbs  431  (see  also  verbs:  Forms 
I-X:  root  types) 

Harakaat  (see  vowels:  short) 

Hayth-u  289 

helping  vowels  (see  also  vowels:  short),  32-33,  303 
(plural  pronoun  suffix),  306  (second  person 
plural  helping  vowel) 

hollow  root/verb  431  (see  also  verbs:  Forms  I-X: 

root  types) 
humanness  125-29 
as  an  agreement  feature  125-27 
hunaalhunaaka  288,  320-21  (locative  and 
existential) 

3icraab  (case  and  mood  marking)  53-54,  56 
3iDaafa  205-24  (see  also  annexation  structure) 
adjective  3iDaafa  (“false”  or  “unreal”  3iDaafa) 
221-23,  253-54 
complex  (multi-term)  215-16 
compositional  209 
contents  209-10 

demonstrative  pronoun  in  214-15,  317  (in 
second  term),  317-18  (in  first  term) 
ghayr  as  first  term  of  3iDaafa  223-24 
joint  annexation  217-18 
modification  of  213-14,  221 
partitive  206-207 
possessive  206 
purpose  210 

rules  for  first  term  211-12, 130-31, 141  (the 
five  nouns),  186-87,  289,  317-18 
rules  for  second  term  172,  212-13 
verbal  noun  in  207-208 
cidda  226,  232-33 
3illaa  651-653 

imperative  mood  444-45,  622-33 
negative  imperative  632,  645 
permissive  imperative  632 
imperfect/imperfective  aspect  53,  439-42 
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indefiniteness  54, 156, 161-65,  324-28  (with  rela- 
tive clauses/pronouns) 
indefinite  marker  (nunation)  42-43 
indicative  mood  606-608 
inflection  (overview)  51-55 
inflectional  classes  55-56 
3inna  and  her  sisters  177-78,  422-28 
3 anna  ‘that’  425-26 
buffer  pronoun  (Damiir  al-sha3n ) 424 
3inna  ‘indeed,’  ‘truly,’  ‘verily’  425 
la'alla  ‘perhaps,’  ‘maybe’  428 
laakinna  ‘but’  427 
li-3anna  ‘because’  427-28 
overt  noun  subject  423 
reduplicated  pronoun  subject  423-24 
separated  subject  423 
intransitive  verbs  64 
iyyaa-  308 

jamiic  229-30 

jussive  mood  53,  444-45,  616-22 

kaan-a  and  her  sisters  176-77,  446-49  (compound 
verbs),  634-40 

kam  ‘how  much/how  many’  180,  296,  402-403 
kasra  30-31 

as  genitive  case  marker  183-84 
as  helping  vowel  32 
kilaa  230,  334 
kull  228-29 

laa  of  absolute  negation  179-80,  645-46 
laakinna  (see  3inna  and  hers  sisters)  427 
lacalla  ( see  3inna  and  hers  sisters)  428 
lays-a  637,  641-644 
law-laa  655-56 

letters  (of  the  alphabet)  10-12 
moon  letters  40-41, 157 
names  and  shapes  11-12 
sun  letters  40-41, 157 
transliteration  42 

li-3anna  (see  3inna  and  hers  sisters)  427-28 
loanwords  51,  95-96, 123,  204  (see  also  borrowed 
words) 

maa  227,  325-28  (relative  pronoun),  374-75, 
403-404,  647  (negative) 
man  325-26  (relative  pronoun) 
maSdar  (see  also  verbal  noun)  75-83;  for  maSdars 
of  specific  verb  forms  (I-X,  XI-XV, 
quadriliterals)  see  verbs:  Forms 
maziid  min  234 
mediopassive  530,  669 
mimmaa  328,  380 
Modern  Standard  Arabic  7 


differences  from  Classical  Arabic  4 
definitions  8 
pronunciation  styles  34 
mood  53,  444-45  (see  also  verbs:  moods) 
mundh-u  385-86,  447-48 
muTaabaqa  (see  agreement) 
muTaawic  530,  555,  565,  657,  669 

nafs  226,  236-37,  312 
naHt  50,  99-100 
names  97-99 
apposition  224 
days  of  the  week  159 
demonstratives  with  proper  names  318 
female  proper  122, 138, 196 
masculine  proper  120-21, 164, 197 
months  139 

non-Arabic  proper  196,  204 

place  names  (with  definite  article)  158 

professions  143 

nawaasix  (converters  to  accusative)  176-79, 
422-28  (see  also  3inna  and  her  sisters) 
negation  641-56 
cadam  217-18,  650 
exceptive  expressions  181,  650-56 
ghayr 648-50 

laa  644-647,  of  absolute  negation  179-80, 
645-46  (see  also  accusative  case) 
lam  622,  647 
lan  648 
lays-a  641-44 
maa  647 

neither  . . . nor  646 
nominal  sentence  58-59 
equational  sentence  58-63 
nominative  case  169-171 
nouns 

abstract  with  /-iyya/90-92, 121, 126 
biliteral  92 

borrowed  95-96  (see  also  borrowed  words) 

cases  165-204 

collective  94, 121 

common  noun  (ism)  121 

complex  90-101 

compound,  complex  99-101,  218-19,  268, 
274-75,  647 
diminutive  90 

“five  nouns,”  the  92-93, 186-87,  305  (with  -ii) 
generic  (ism  al-jins ) 85,  89-90 
geographical  names  96 
not  derived  from  verb  roots  92 
of  instance  89-90, 121 
of  instrument  87-88, 151, 154 
of  intensity,  repetition,  profession  88, 143 
of  place  86-87 
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participles  as  nouns  103-105 

Index  705 

“second”  through  “tenth”  in  pattern  of 

active  and  passive  83-86 

active  participle  356 

personal  names  97-99 

passive  85-86, 113-18 

plurals  128, 132-56 

passive  voice  657-70 

primitive  92 

derivational  668-70 

proper  96-99 

internal/inflectional  passive  658-68 

quadriliteral  93-94, 154-55,  participles  from 

mention  of  agent  659,  668 

111-12,  604-605 

with  potential  meaning  668 

quinquiliteral  94, 152 

verb-preposition  idioms  666-67 

unit  nouns  94-95 

pattern 

verbal  noun  75-83  (see  also  maSdar  and  verbs: 

definition  48-49 

verbal  noun) 

root-pattern  system  45-57 

number  (inflectional  category)  53, 129-56 

verb  derivation  (3awzaan  al-ficl)  433-37 

numbers  and  numerals  329-65 

ten-form  template  434 

cardinal  329-53 

perfect/  perfective  aspect  439-40  (see  also  verbs) 

1 330-31 

person  52 

2 (see  also  dual)  332-34;  kilaa  and  kiltaa  ‘both’ 

in  pronouns,  personal  298 

230,  334 

in  verbs  438-39 

3-10  334-39 

pluperfect  448,  637 

11-12  339-41 

plurals  132-56 

13-19  180,  341-43 

broken  plural  144-55, 193-95 

20-99  343-46 

plural  declensions  189-92 

hundred(s)  346-49 

plural  of  paucity  148 

thousands  350-51 

sound  feminine  plural  132-40 

millions  and  billions  353 

adjectives  243-44 

fractions  360-61 

declension  191-92 

number  adjectives  363-64 

and  two-way  inflection  187-88 

ordinals  354-60 

sound  masculine  plural  128, 140-44 

first  354-55 

adjectives  242 

2nd-10th  356-58 

declension  189-91 

llth-19th  358-59 

pronoun  suffixes  303-304,  -ii  ‘my’  304 

20th-99th  359-60 

and  two-way  inflection  187-88, 191-92 

100th  360 

possession  61 

‘last’/final  364-65 

through  3iDaafa  206 

percent  347 

cind-a  399-400 

telling  time  361-62 

laam  al-milk  371-72  (Ii-) 

years/dates  351-53 

ladaa  392-93 

nunation  42-43  (see  also  indefiniteness),  161-65 

mac-a  394 

and  3iDaafa  211-12 

pronoun  suffixes  301 

mum-deletion  130-31, 141, 189, 191,  310,  333 

predicate  59 

object 

adjective  3iDaafa  as  223,  254 
complex  446-54 

of  a locative  adverb  172 

of  equational  sentence  59-63 

of  a preposition  171 

of  kaan-a  635-36 

of  a verb  172-73 

of  lays-a  637,  643-44 

“operative”  particles  409 

predicate  adjective  240 

optative  expressions  636,  676 

prepositions  287,  290,  297,  366-400 

participles  83-86, 102-18 

objects  of  171,  301,  305,  308 

true  prepositions  (Huruuf  al-jarr)  366-86 

active  84-85, 103-13 

one-letter  prepositions  ( bi H-,  and  ka-) 

as  first  term  of  i3Daafa  209 

367-75 

circumstantial  accusative  in  112-13, 174-75 

two-letter  prepositions  (fii,  min,  can) 

(see  also  accusative,  circumstatial  Haal) 

375-81 

from  verb  Forms  1-X,  XI-XV,  and  quadriliter- 

three-letter  prepositions  (calaa,  3ilaa,  Hattaa, 

als,  see  verbs:  Forms:  participles 

mundh-u)  381-87 
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prepositions  ( Continued ) 

Zuruufmakaan  wa-Zuruuf  zamaan  (derived 
prepositions  - locative  adverbs  - semi- 
prepositions) 366,  386-400: 3amaam-a 
386-87;  bayn-a  387-88;  bacd-a  388-89; 
daaxil-a  390;  Didd-a  390;  Dimn-a  390; 
duun-a  390-91 ; fawq-a  391 ; fawr-a  391 ; 
Hasab-a  391;  Hawl-a  391-92:  Hawaalii  392; 
°ibaan-a  392;  3ithr-a  392;  3izaa3-a  392; 
ladaa  392-93;  mac-a  393-94;  mithl-a 
394-95;  naHw-a  395;  q-b-l  roots  395-96. 
qabl-a  395;  qubayl-a  396;  qubaalat-a  396; 
muqaabil-a  396;  min  qibal-i  396; 
q-r-b  roots  396;  quraabat-a  396;  qurb-a  396; 
siwaa  397;  taHt-a  397;  Tiwaal-a  397;  tujaah-a 
397;  waraa5-a  397;  wasT-a  398;  xalf-a  398; 
xaarij-a  398;  xilaal-a  398;  cabr-a  398; 
caqib-a  398;  cind-a  399-400 
present  tense  285,  439-42 
negation  of  644 
passive  663,  665-66 
pronouns 
buffer  424 

demonstrative  281-82,  315-21,  333  (see  also 
demonstrative) 
dhaak-a  319 
dhaat-a  320 

of  distance  (“that”/“those”)  316 
functions  316-19 
haa  ‘this’  320 

in  3iDaafa  212,  214-15,  317-18 
with  possessed  nouns  318 
with  proper  names  318 
of  proximity  (“this”/“these”)  315 
locative  288,  320-21 
personal  pronouns  298-314 
object  pronouns  (suffixed)  305-12 
possessive  (suffixed)  301-305:  vowel 
shift  302;  with  noun  and  adjective 
303 

subject  (independent)  298-301:  dhuu  + noun 
312-14 

relative  322-28 
pro-drop  438 

pronunciation  ( see  also  consonants  and 
vowels) 

case  endings  166-67 
full  form  34 
pause  form  34-35 
styles  34-35 

q ad  448-51 
quadriliteral  364 
adjectives  258 
nouns  152, 154-55 


participles  active  111-12,  604-605;  passive  117, 
142-43,  605 
roots  599-601 
verbs  429,  432,  599-605 
denominals  433,  602 
imperative  631-32 
verbal  nouns  135-36,  604 
quantifiers  228-38 
agreement  features  235-36 
all,  every,  each  (hull)  228-30 
bacD  ‘some’  231 
biDc  232 

both  ( kilaa  and  kiltaa)  334 
cidda  226,  232 
mucZam,  akthar  234-35 
shattaa,  muxtalif,  cadad  min,  kathiir  min  233 
question  words  401-406 
3ayn-a  (where)  401-402 
3ayy-un  (which,  what)  402 
hal, 3 a-  (interrogative  markers)  405-406 
kam  (how  many,  how  much)  402-403 
kayf-a  (how)  403 
li-maadhaa  (why,  what  for)  403 
maa,  maadhaa  (what)  403-404 
mataa  (when)  405 
quinquiliteral 
adjectives  266 
nouns  94, 152 

raghm  654-655 

reflexive  expressions  312  ( nafs  + pronoun) 
relative  adjectives  (nisb as)  261-69 
functioning  as  nouns  143-44 
relative  clause  322-28 
definite  323 
indefinite  324 

resumptive  pronoun  in  324-25 
relative  pronouns  322-28 
definite  322 

indefinite  325  ( maa  and  man) 
maa  (in  apposition)  227 
resultative  657 
root,  lexical  429,  434 
definition  47-48 
root-pattern  system  45-47 
root  types  430-433 

semi-consonant  29-30 

semi-prepositions  ( Zuruufmakaan  wa-Zuruuf 

zamaan ) or  locative  adverbs  289,  366-67, 
386-400  (see  also  prepositions:  Zuruuf) 
Semitic  languages  1 
semivowel/semi-consonant  29,  429 
waaw  30 
yaa3  30 
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sentence 

basic  structures  57-73 
complex,  components  72-73 
conditional  sentence  ( see  conditional) 
equational  ( see  also  nominal  sentence)  58-63 
verbal  (see  also  verbal  sentence)  58,  63-65 
shadda  24-25 

“sisters”  (see  3inna  and  her  sisters  422-28) 
of  3inna  177-78,  422-28 
of  kaan-a  176-77,  634-40 
siwaa  653-54 
solid  stems  50-51 
specifiers  228-38 
3ayy  ‘any’  237-38 
nafs  ‘same;  self’  236-37,  312 
stress  (word  stress)  36-39,  307 
subject 

of  equational  sentence  59-63 
overt  noun  subject  422  ( 3inna  and  her  sisters) 
separated  subject  423  ( 3inna  and  her  sisters) 
of  verbal  sentence  63-64 
subjunctive  mood  444-45  ( see  verbs),  606,  608-15 
and  auxiliary  verb  636 
and  negation  644-45,  648 
subordinating  conjunctions  (see  3inna  and  her  sis- 
ters 422-28) 

buffer  pronoun  (Damiir  al-sha3n ) 424-25 
3inna  and  her  sisters  (see  3inna)  425-28 
reduplicated  pronoun  subject  423-24 
with  3an  611-15 
sukuun  31-32,  277 

superlative  adjectives  244-45,  250-53 
syllables  35-36 

taa3  marbuuTa  21-24 
pronunciation  in  3iDaafa  24,  212 
tashdiid  24-25 

tense  (see  also  verbs)  51-52,  439-44 
thammat-a  289 
transitive  verbs  64-64 
doubly  transitive  69-72 
triliteral 
root  429-32 
trip  tote  183-87 

verbal  noun  ( maSdar ) 75-83,  sound  feminine 
plural  135,  in  cognative  accusative  174, 
285-86  (see  also  under  verbs:  Forms) 
verbal  sentence  58,  63-70 
verbs  429-640 

agreement  markers  438-39 
of  appropinquation  452 
citation  form  435,  437 
compound  verbs  446-49 
of  continuation  453-54 


derivation  433-34 
Forms  434,  437 

1 455-90,  participles  470-74,  roots  456-65, 
verbal  nouns  in  465-70 

II  basic  characteristics  491-92,  root  types 
492-94,  verbal  nouns  494-96,  participles 
496-98,  conjugation  tables  498-502 

III  basic  characteristics  503,  root  types 
503-506,  verbal  nouns  506-508,  partici- 
ples 508-509,  conjugation  tables  510-14 

IV  basic  characteristics  515-16,  root  types 
516-18,  exclamatory  518-19,  verbal  nouns 
519-21,  participles  521-23,  conjugation 
tables  524-29 

V basic  characteristics  530-31,  root  types 
531-33,  verbal  nouns  533-34,  participles 
534-39,  conjugation  tables  536-42 

VI  basic  characteristics  543,  root  types 
543-45,  verbal  nouns  546-47,  participles 
547-49,  conjugation  tables  550-54 

VII  basic  characteristics  555-58,  participles 
558-60,  conjugation  tables  561-64 

VIII  basic  characteristics  565-70,  verbal 
noun  570-71,  participles  571-73,  conjuga- 
tion tables  574-78 

IX  basic  characteristics  584-86;  verbal  noun 
586-87;  participles  587-89;  conjugation 
tables  590-95 

X basic  characteristics  579-80;  verbal  noun 
580-81;  participles  581;  conjugation  tables 
582-83 

XI-XV  596-98 
gender  marking  438 
inceptive  verbs  453 
inflection  438-46 

inflectional  categories  51-52,  438-46 
intransitive  verbs  64 
model  root :faa3  - cayn  - laam  435-36 
moods  53,  444-45 
imperative  445,  622-33 
indicative  (see  indicative  mood)  445,  606-608 
jussive  (see  jussive  mood)  445,  616-22 
subjunctive  (see  subjunctive  mood)  445,  608-15 
number  marking  439 
person  marking  439 
quadriliteral  432,  599-605 
root  types  430-33 
strong(sound)  430 
weak430;  assimilated  431 
defective  432;  doubly  weak  432; 
geminate  430;  hamzated  431;  hollow  431 
of  ‘seeming’  640 
stem  vowel  437,  455-57  (Form  I) 
tenses/aspects  52-53,  439-40 
future  tense  442,  608:  future  perfect  449 
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verbs  ( continued ) 

past  perfect/pluperfect  448-49,  637: 

past  progressive  446-47,  637 
past  tense  285,  442-44:  in  conditional 
clauses  673 
present  tense  441-42 
transitive  verbs  64-64 
doubly  transitive  verbs  69-72 
verb  strings  285,  451-54 
voice  52-53,  445-46,  658-59 
passive  445-46,  657-70 
vernacular  Arabic  5-6 


vocative  170-71 
voice  52-53,  445-46 
vowels  25-34 
helping  32-33 
long  25-30 
phonemic  chart  25 
short  30-34 

waaw  al-maciyya  308 
waHd-a  + pronoun  286-87 
word  order  66-69 
writing  system  10-34 
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